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PREFACE. 



The object of this work is to present to the Btndent of history 
a succinct but connected narrative of events from the earliest 
period down to the present time. Several works have been writ- 
ten on Universal History, more or less excellent in their way, but 
suited rather to the advanced pupil and the man of leisure, than 
to the beginner, and to the man whose opportunities for reading 
are limited. Some of them are too voluminous, some are too 
meagre to be useful, and not one of them, so far as the Author 
is aware, presents a complete system of cotcmporary history. 
The want of a text^book for schools, which shall be sufficiently 
comprehensive to embi'ace all that is essential in the annals of 
each nation, yet not so elaborate as to consume too much of the 
time or exhaust the patience of the pupil, and which shall at the 
same time enable him to ascertain with very little effort what has 
been going on throughout the world at any given epoch, has long 
been felt. In the course of his own experience, both as a student 
and a teacher, the Author has frequently had occasion to lament 
the non-existence of such a text-book ; and the knowledge of the 
fact that history was not taught systematically in our schools, 
but that sometimes the pupils contented themselves with reading 
the history of the United States, and that of England, of Greece, 
and of Rome, and perhaps that of France, sometimes only one 
or two of these histories, and that they rarely extended their 
studies to the annals of other nations, determined him to attempt 
the compilation of a complete summary of the history of the world. 

Whatever merit the plan of the present work possesses is, 
however, due to the Author's wife (formerly Miss Pamelia M. 
Converse), whose long experience in tuition corresponded with 
his own as regards the defective mode of teaching history, now 
so generally practised. The division of the work into centuries, 
the history of each nation being contained in parallel columns, 
the pages being so arranged that the heading of the particular 
century in use shall be always visible, and the system of widen- 
ing or contracting the column as the nation increased or de- 
creased in importance, are wholly due to her. The Author's 
own share of the laborjhas been devoted to the compilation of 
the details, in the course of which he has found it m 



abridge the history of every countrj' — a task which has occupied 
him six years. How far he has succeeded in presenting an accu- 
rate and useful, as well as readable, narrative, must he left for the 
public to decide. In a work in which such a mass of details has 
been condensed, he can hardly hope to have avoided mistakes; 
but bis object has throughout been to produce a reliable text- 
book, and for this purpose he has consulted the best ancient and 
modern authorities. Wherever a point in history is obscure or 
doubtful, the reader is referred to standard authors, whom he 
may consult if desirous of further information ; and, generally, 
the Author has named the authorities on which he himself re- 
lied. The work is intended not only for the use of schools, but 
for that of the very numerous class of grown-up persons who 
have not bad opportunities in their youth for prosecuting studies 
of this kind, but feel the importance of an acquaintance with 
the world's history, and yet are deterred from seeking it by the 
idea that to gain even a slight knowledge of it, there is a neces- 
sity for consulting a large number of books, many of which, per- 
haps, are not accessible to them. It is hoped that these "Outlines 
of Universal Histor}' " will supply what is wanted. 

The present volume comprises that portion of the world's 
annals styled Axcient History. It commences with the very 
earliest traditions of those Asiatic nations which sprang directly 
from the cradle of our race, and it tenninates with the close of 
the 6th century of the Christian Era. The reason why this last- 
named period is chosen for drawing the line between Ancient 
History and that which follows, is, that it was the time when 
the old civilizations of the heathen world had died out, and 
their places had become filled by an infusion of new races and 
new ideas, derived, to a certain extent, from barbarian sources, 
hut mainly from Christianity, which, after undergoing the seve- 
rest trials and sufferings, had at last risen tfiumphant over pagan- 
ism, and was then the dominant influence in Europe. The sec- 
ond volume will comprise Medifeval History, or that of the Mid- 
dle Ages, a period of one thousand years, which may be called 
the greattransition period between the childhood and themanhood 
of mankind. In it the great nations of the preset day 
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formed, and the grand ideas which became the basis of modem 
progress were promulgated ; and a proper acquaintance with its 
details will prepare the way for the study of Modern History (to 
which the third volume is devoted), which will be but imperfectly 
understood without a knowledge of the two preceding divisions. 
One advantage arising from a comprehensive plan of this kind, is 
that no one nation's history assumes an undue preponderance over 
another. The pupil cannot be misled into the notion that there 
are but three or four nations wortb troubling hia head about, 
since, if he pay proper attention to the eotemporaneous history, 
he will find how much the actions of one country have influenced 
those of others, and that impulses which actuate man at the pres- 
ent day may have been derived from remote antiquity, or from 
the most distant nations. As in a family, so among the different 
peoples of the earth, the turbulent conduct of one member im- 
pairs the harmony of the others, — a truth which, in these days 
of steam and electricity, is sensitively recognized in every Ex- 
change almost every hour. Another advantage, or, rather, pe- 
culiarity of the present plan, is that the history of each country 
is extracted from its own annals, and complete in itself; it is, 
therefore, independent of any other; hence, there is very fre- 
quently the repetition of an event ; for instance, two accounts 
of the battle of Marathon will be found, one in the history of 
Greece, the other in that of Persia, but in each case it is consid- 
ered from the national point of view. 

The introduction into this work of a history of the Christian 
Church requires some notice. It may seem out of character to 
class such a history with that of the nations of the earth ; but, 
in truth, in the early ages of the Church, the Christians were a 
nation in themselves, as regarded the heathen world, and were 
assailed as such. The bond of union between them was as 
strong as that which binds the citizens of any land to each other. 
And when the triumph of the Church over its religious foes was 
completed, it had its political foes to contend with, and this fully 
occupied it during the Middle Ages. In that stormy period it 
triumphed over empei-ors and kings, over nations and individuals, 
and was as distinct a power as ^France or England. In modern 
times it has had to contend with schismatics, heretics, reformers, 
and those who would, if thoy could, destroy it altogether; and 
it has had as distinct characteristics as any eotemporaneous 
nation has. It has, in short, been a Power throughout the last 
eighteen centuries, and is, therefore, fully entitled to the place 
in history which is here assigned to it. Perhaps it will be said 
that Mohammedanism, Budhism, and other religions, have the 
same claim ; but their case will, it is hoped, be found amply dis- 
posed of- in the history of the respective countries wherein thoy 
prevail. Universality is not their characteristic, as it is of Chris- 
tianity. In treating the history of the Christian Church, the 
Author has endeavored to confine himself strictly to the state- 
ment of facts supported by the best authorities : ho has scrupu- 
lously avoided all comment of his own, lest by any chance the 



feelings of others might be wounded. This ought rather to en- 
hance than to detract from the value of his narrative. 

With regard to the mode in which the work ought to be used, 
a glance at the arrangement of it will probably suggest the 
readiest way to the teacher, — or to the student, where there is 
no teacher. In Ancient History there are a few leading nations 
to whom the others were in turn subordinate ; as, for instance, 
first Egypt, then Assyria, then Syria, then Greece, and then 
Rome. The Author suggests that it would be weil to study the 
histories of these leading countries thoroughly, reading each of 
the eotemporaneous ones in a less particular manner, yet so that 
the pupil shall be exercised as to the details thereof century by 
century. But as the principal object of the work is to present 
a general view of the a^irs of the world during each century, 
and, in so doing, to treat the subject in its entirety, and not 
with special reference to any one leading nation, care must be 
taken to impress upon the pupil's mind that, in selecting 
Egypt, Greece, or Italy, or any other country, as the connect- 
ing link, he must not lose sight of the independence of each 
history; that is to say, for example, the history of Persia is 
to be studied with reference not merely to Greece and Rome, 
but also to its own intrinsic importance, and ita influence upon 
the world. To assist the teacher, a few questions have been 
added at the foot of each column, rather, however, as suggestive 
of the kind of exercise to which the pupil should be subjected, 
than as exhaustive of the subject. The varj-ing size and number 
of the columns devoted to each nation, is an indication of the 
relative importance of that same nation at any given epoch ; 
thus Italy, in its earliest stage, occupies but a narrow column, 
but when mistress of the world, she fills nine broad columns. 
So also may be traced the fall and extinction of empires. A 
copious index has been added, which is intended as a guide to 
the pronunciation of names, as well as a reference to particulars ; 
hut the system of accenting the names has also been adopted in 
the text, — a dash being placed over the strongly accented syl- 
lables. 

In conclusion, the Author desires to bear testimony to the very 
valuable aid he has derived from the Philadelphia Library, and 
to the uniform kindness and attention he has received from its 
accomplished librarian, Lloyd P. Smith, Esq., and his assistants, 
during the years that he has been engaged upon this work. To 
him and to the secretary, William E. Whitman, Esq., he is in- 
debted for many valuable suggestions and much information, 
whereby the work has been materially benefited. Without 
easy and copious access to a great variety of authorities, it could 
not have been compiled; but all that was required has been 
most courteously afforded by these gentlemen, to whom the Au- 
thor here tenders his best thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



lIiSTORV is tlic record of the a 
litkve happened ia the world. It i 



lions of mankind, and of tlio events which 
tie accumulated experience of ages. 
When it narrates the actions of men and nations in all countries and times, 
it is called Universal History, or the History of tic World. 

When it narrates those of any one nation, it is called by the name of that 
nation ; as, the History of Greece, the History of Rome. This is National 

When it relates b> the foundation of the Christian religion it ia called Saered 
History, wjiich includes also the early history of mankind, and of the .Tewish 
nation, and ia contained in the Old and New Testaments. Those nations which 
do not helieve in Christianity, such as the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Turks, 
have also what they oaU Sabred History ; but in this work, whenever that term 
is employed, it will refer solely to the Bible. 

When it relates l» those events and a^itions which have influenced mankind 
generally, and not any one nation in particular, it takes its name from the 
subject ; as, the History of the Church, or Ecclesiastical History — the History 
of Commerce — the History of Inventions — the History of Civilization. 

When it relates to one particular person, it is called Biography, or the life 
of that person ; as, the Life of Caesar, the Life of Washington 

History, in its more extended sense, treats of the causes of the rise and fall 
of nations, of their habits, manners, religion, policy, and forms of government. 
It investigates the effects of these on the human race, and traces the progress 
and the decay of civilization. This branch is more properly styled the Philo- 
sophy of History. From these materials the student will discover what are the 
evils which bring on the downfall of a nation, and what are the measures best 
adapted to promote its happiness and prosperity. 

History is also divided into Ancient and Modem. This is a purely arbitrary 
division, but ia found to be convenient. Ancient History comprehend" all 
those events which happened between the creation of Man and the destrui-tion 
of the Roman Empire in. the year of the Christian Era 476. Mode)~n Hiiloty 
commences from this lastrnamed period, and conies down to the present time 
It is usually divided into two periods: the first of which, comprising abrut 
1000 years, is called Medimeal History, or the History of tfte Middle Ai /• the 
second is more properly called Modem History. 

CHftOMOLoov treats of the date of the occurrence of each event, and is abso- 
lutely necessary to a proper understanding of history. 

The chronology of the first ages of the world is very uncertain : the be-<t 
writers disagree as to the dates of many of the principal events. The system 
of Archbishop Usher has been that most generally followed, but modern 
researches have thrown great doubts on the accuracy of many of his dates 
especially on those relating to the most early history and the 
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The scope of this work is elementary only, and designed merely to show the 
general course of history, without going into details ; the student, therefore, 
who desires to obtain more complete information, must himself search the best 
authorities in order to satisfy his mind on the many doubtful and contested 
piiinta which occur both in history and chronology. 

The course of civilization may be thus statod; 

Starting from India and China, it spread into Bacfria and Persia, and thence 
over Southern Arabia to Ethiopia and Egypt. In China, it attained to its 
height about 2000 years ago, since which period it has been stationary, so that 
that country presents to us the remarkable spectacle of a primitive people with 
a primitive language. It then travelled westward i* Assyria, Persia, and 
Egypt, and thence to Greece, where it received a development which has had a 
permanent influence, on the world ; for we find that the study of the writings 
and actions of the poets, philosophers, and statesmen of that country, usually 
form part of the education of the youth of modern times. The prosperity of 
Greece was but short-lived. Under Alexander the Great, B. C. 330, it attained 
its greatest height, but soon after fell before a power which rose up sfJi! further 
west, and was destined to become the subjugator of the then known world. 
This power was Rome. The civilization of the Romans combined the elegance 
of Greece with a most extended political and military organization ; the arts 
and sciences were snccessfuUy cultivated by the Romans, as is shown in their 
vast public works — their roads, aqueducts, bridges, temples, etc. When this 
form of civilisation was at its height, and all the world was at peace under the 
weight of the Roman yoke, the fulness of time had come for the appearance on 
earth of Him whose teachings were to supersede the ancient faith, and to 
become the basis ol modern civilization. One of the most intoresting subjects 
to which the student of history can turn his attention, is the progress of the 
Christian rehgicn He will find that it flourished in spite of persecution and 
contpmpt that although at first forced to hide itself in oaves and secret places, 
itf di^iplcs graduallj became the powerful of the earth ; that it lost its purity 
as it increased in l^or^dlT power; and that there sprang up within it innumer- 
able diviiioni which remain to this day, and have caused some of the most 
sanguinary wars recorded in history. 

From the rums of the ancient civilization arose ihe modem, which, developing 
itself in Italy, spread over Western Europe, and was carried over from that 
continent to America, by the Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and English, in 
the fifteenth and following centuries. It is fast traversing the mighty continent 
of North America ■where vast fields of development are awaiting it; and it 
will probably then cross tiie Pacific, and revisit the old world of the East, under 
a higher and a nobler form. 

Nest in impoitance to Christianity are those inventions and discoveries 
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which have contributed so powerfullj to the progress of eivillzatioa ia modera 

The invention of iprirding, in the tifteenth century, became tJie means of 
diffusing knowledge amongst all classes of men, at a comparatively small cost 
and with little trouble; whereas, prior to that invention, there were no such 
things as hooks, hut every author's works, even the Scriptures, wore in manu- 
script, and had to be copied by hand. 

T/te invention of gun^wder, coming into general use about the same period, 
placed the weak on a level with the strong, and put an end to the empire of 
brute force. Before that time men passed their lives in athletic esorcisea, to 
the almost entire neglect of their minds, physical strength being the principal 
thing required for wioJding the battle-ase and spear ; hut when gunpowder came 
into use, it was found that weak men, with the modern weapons, were a match 
for the stoutest knights in aimor ; consequently, those mail-clad warriors were 
forced to lay aside their ferocious occupation, and turn to the arts of peace. 

The diseovery of the tj^cDfiner's compass enabled the sailor to find out in what 
direction his ship was moving, and gave him courage to go out of sight of laud, 
instead of keeping close to the shore, as was the case in ancient times. 

The discovery of America, and of a passage from Ewope to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, vastly extended the fields of enterprise, and enlightened 
mankind as to the true foi'm of the globe. 

The iiu>eniion of the telescope; the discoveries made hy E^ler, OalUeo, and 
Newton, in Astronomy aTtd the physical scienees ; those made in later times in 
Ghemistry, Geology, and the other sciences; and, in the most recent (our own) 
times, the application of steam and electricity to locomotion and international 
communication, have entirely changed the feee of society. 

These inventions and discoveries constitute the moat important events in 
modern history. The ancients knew little of the sciences ; their arts related 
principally to architecture, sculpture, and the manufacture of articles for 
domestic use. They attained to only a very moderate degree of excellence in 
navigation, agriculture, and the means of locomotion and international commu- 
nication. Their history consists for tie most part of wars waged upon their 
neighbors, usually according to the will of kings, who led their subjects to 



slaughter, pretty much as tJie farmer sends his cattle to the market. The 
history of these kings is in fact that of their subjects, and many nations have 
little history beside a record of the names of their rulers. This is the case 
with China, India, Persia, Assyria, Egypt, and Babylon, in ancient times, and 
with all Oriental nations in modem times. In the middle ages but little pro- 
gress was made in the arts and sciences ; history is then busy with recording 
wars and cruelty of the most ferocious kind. The ancient civiliaation had been 
crushed out by races of barbarians which poured into Europe out of Central 
Asia, as one wave follows another; but from their invasions the ground-work 
of modern civilization is derived. 

The student will also notice the prominent part which War plays in the his- 
tory of mankind. It would not be exaggerating to say that four-fifths of the 
record of man's career are occupied by it. It appears to have hitherto formed 
part of the Divine plan of the government of the world. Its uses appear to 
have been principally the keeping the population of the earth within the limits 
of the means of subsistence; the compulsory propagation of ideas, habits, and 
languages, amongst nations which would otherwise, possibly, have become 
stagnant ; the punishment of various races, and the extermination of those 
which had become so thoroughly wicked and depraved, that their longer con- 
tinuance on earth would have been a curse to the others. It appears also to be 
a part of the Divine plan that nations shall be subdued or expelled by a more 
energetic race when they have, for any length of time, occupied their land 
without making it yield a certain amount of benefit to themselves or their 
neighbors. War has sometimes been the means of effecting the amalgamation 
of different races of men, and thereby producing out of them a nation of greater 
energy and intelligence; and it is an ordeal which every nation has had to go 
through when it has sought to rid itself of foreign or domestic tyranny, though 
unhappily such effort has not always been attended with success. 

With these introductory remarks, we proceed to the consideration of that 
portion of the world's history which is styled Ancient, commencing with that 
period called " the Ante-Historical," because it relates to events which 
occurred before authentic records were preserved, and because it rests mainly 
upon tradition. 
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No date can be assigned to the origin of tlie globe. The onlj souroes from 
which we can expect to derive its Mstory, are the Scriptures and the researches 
of geologists. The Scriptures, howeyer, do not descend into particulars, hut 
merely state, generally, tliat it was created " in the beginning." After its 
creation it underwent a variety of convulBiooB and revolutions, evidently occu- 
pying immenae periods of time, whereby its surface was gradually fitted for the 
abode of man ; but tJie description of these wonderful phenomena is the pro- 
vince of geology. We must, therefere, content ourselves with saying, that at 
the time appointed in the Divine Plan of the Universe, Man made his appear- 
ance on this earth. It is reasonable to assume that he was created full grown, 
with his bodily and mental faculties perfect and ready for use ; and liat he was 
placed in some favored region of the earth, where the climate would neither 
scorch nor freeze him, but was mild and equable, and where the soil would 
spontaneously yield fruits and plants for his subsistence. This region is 
described in Scripture as " the garden of Eden," but the only clue given as to 
its situation is tiiat found in Gen. ii. 10-14, where it is said that four rivers 
parted from the river that went out of Eden, and that these rivers were named 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates. No four rivers can now be found on 
the surface of the earth agreeing in all points with those mentioned ; but it is 
evident that the district here alluded to is Chaldsea. The traditions of tho East 
point to the beautiful vale of Cashmere as the original seat of the human race. 
It may be collected from Scripture, and from the deductiona of philosophy, that 
man has always existed in society ; that the first societies were families ; the 
first form of government patriarchal ; that, gradually men became keepers of flocks 
and herds, and cultivators of com ; that families spread, and combined ; and that 
from their union arose monarchies, the next most ancient form of civil government. 

Mankind is divided into different races, which vary very much in their intel- 
lect and form. These varieties are, according to the ablest writers, three, viz., 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Negro. The first includes Hie people 
of Western A^ia, Europe, and Northern Africa ; the second, the people of 
Eastern Asia and the Indians of America ; the third, the tribes with woolly hair 
and black skin that people Africa. History does not inform us of the origin of 
these different varieties, but they have existed from the remotest periods of 
which we have any account. The first, or Caucasian, is that which fills the 
most prominent place in history; for with that race has originated almost all 
that ennobles mankind in religion, philosophy, literature, art and science, as 
the histories of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Italy, Erauco, Spain, Germany, 
England, and the United States of America, testify. The second race is inferior 
to the first in many respects, but has attained to a considerable degree of civili- 
zation, as is shown in the history of China, and of ancient Mexico ; though vast 
tribes of this race have retained to this day their wandering and unsettled 
habite ; the Tartars and the red Indians of North America are instances of this. 
The third, or Negro race, has not manifested mental development equal to that 
of the other two races. It has in all ages furnished slaves and servants to the 
higher and dominant classes of the Caucasian nations, and although amongst 
some of the eomraunitjes of Africa ruled over by Negro princes, a knowledge 
of many of the useful arts is found, yet no settled form of civilization, no litera- 
ture has ever existed amongst them, and they have, therefore, no station of 
eminence in tho history of tbe world. 

The Chinese, tho Hindoos, the Persians, the Egyptians, and some other 
nations, protend to carry back the records of their empires far beyond the com- 
monly received date of the creation of Man. Their claims to such remote 
antiquity, however, are unsupported by historical evidence, and appear to have 
originated in their vanity, or in tbe ci'afiJness of their priesthood. 

As regards the date of the creation of man, tbe learned Dr. Hales has giveu 
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between the Flood and the Birth of Abraham, we are by his system enabled to 
aooount for many things which are irreconcilable with the shorter period given 
by Usher. The labors and discoveries of Wilkinson, Clinton, Layard, Rawlin- 
son, ChampoUion, Lepsius, Bunsen, and others, who have succeeded in decipher- 
ing the ancient inscriptions and records of the Egyptians and Assyrians, have 
proved, almost beyond a doubt, that a much higher antiquity must be ascribed 
to those nations than that hitherto allowed. The scope of the present work 
does not admit of the discussion of these difficult and abstruse subjects; we can, 
therefore, only refer the student, who desires further information, to the works 
of the learned men above-mentioned. 

The Book of Genesis gives us an account of the creation of the first man- 
He was called "Adam" {or "red"), a name common to both male and female 
(Gen. V. 2), and of the first woman, who, when first created, was called 
"Aishah" (from "Aish," a man), but whose name was subsequently changed 
to "Hhavah" or "Eve," signifying "mother" {Gen. iii. 20). This first pair 
were placed in a luxurious spot called Eden, where they remm.ned until, on 
account of their sin, they were expelled and sent forth to wander over the face 
of the earth. During their sojourn in Eden, they had no children ; it was not 
until after their expulsion that any were born to them. In the course of time 
they had a numerous progeny. Of their children we have the record of three 
only, viz., Cain, tho first born (whose name signifies "Acquisition") ; Abel (or 
" pain"), the second son; and Seth (the "appointed"). Cain, after the murder 
of Abel, went eastward into the land of Nod (or " exile"), where he built a 
city called Enoch. Of the precise site of this city we are ignorant ; we may, 
however, conjecture that it was somewhere to the eastward of the Tigris, where 
Cain's descendants became the idolatrous race with whom the descendants of 
the righteous Seth afterwards intermarried (Gen, vi, 2). They became famous 
as artificers in brass and iron, and as musicians (Gen. iv. 21, 22). The sacred 
historian gives us the names of eight of Cain's descendants (Gen. iv.), and eight 
generations from Adam to Tubal-Cain ; the last named may have been contem- 
porary with Methuselah. We have also a list of nine in direct line from Adam 
through Seth to Noah, in whose days the Flood occurred. Through this line 
of patriarchs the knowledge and worship of the One true God vras handed down 
and preserved; whence they and their children are called "the sons of God" 
(Gen. vi. 2), but they gradually lapsed into idolatry and wickedness, and united 
themselves with " the daughters of men," i. «., the descendants of Cain — which 
occasioned the denunciation of God's wrath by Enoch, recorded in the Epistle 
of Jude, and its realization in the deluge which occurred in the days of Noah. 

It is probable that the inhabitants of the earth, before the fiood, attained to 
a considerable degree of civiliKation, as, in addition to what is recorded of the 
descendants of Cain, we find in various parts of the world the remains of archi- 
tectural buildings of gigantic dimensions, which were erected long anterior t« 
authentic history, and to which an antediluvian origin is universally ascribed. 
If we suppose (with Dr. Hales) that a period of 2256 years elapsed between the 
creation of man and the deluge, there would have been plenty of time for the 
peopling of a large portion of the earth and the formation of empires. That 
this was the case, is confirmed by the primitive history and traditions of all the 
Oriental nations. 

Bero'sua, the Chaldae'an historian, gives a list of ten monarchs who reigned 
in Chaldsea prior to the deluge — the first of whom, Alo'rus, or Chry'sor, was 
cotemporary with La'meeh, the seventh from Adam in Cain's line, in the 
1056th year of the world, and (according to Hales) B. C. 4355, tho beginning of 
whose kingdom was probably the union of the sons of God with the daughters 
of men, referred to in Genesis. After a reign of 100 years he was succeeded by 



A'roilon, af Pan 



B. C. 4256 



In the days of the earliest of those kings (or about the year B. C. 4100), thf 
historian relates that there came from the sea coast a man named Euan'nes, 
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RICAL PERIOD. 



who preaoliod the coming of God with his augels, to execute judgment upon 
the world for its wickedness. This corresponds with the Apostle Jude's state- 
ments respecting Enoch, who liTed about this time, and is perhaps the same 
person as Euannes. In the days of Xisuthrns, the last of these princes, hap- 
pened the great deluge, the particulars of which, aa given hy the Chaldwan 
historian, correspond in many respects with those given in Genesis ; but it is 
probable that he borrowed them from that book. 

In China we find traditions respecting the reign of three ' Celestial" empe- 
rors before the time of Fo-hi, (whom many suppose to have been Noah) , but 
these personages probably represent either certain principle'?, or lon^ periods 
of tiine, and not actual men. 

The traditions of the Hindoos are eitrayagant, unintelligible, and utterly 
unworthy of credit. 

The antediluvian traditions, of Egypt furnish us with the names of tweh e 
deities, or deified chieftains, who are supposed ta have lived upon earth for 
very long periods of time. Amongst them are found deities corresponding with 
those afterwards worshipped by the Greeks. The Egyptian pnefts as-ierted 
that the Greeks derived their reli^on from them. They identified the goddt sa 
Deme'ter, or Co'roa, with their own I'ais ; Bacchus with Oai'ris , Jupiter with 
A'mun ; and so on. But Isis and Osiris were also identified with Dian'a (the 
moon), and Apollo [the sun). 

Amid the profound obscurity which hangs over the earliest history of Greece, 
we Snd traditions of a country called Lecto'nia, inhabited by a people called 
the Cyclo'pes. This district was submerged by a flood occasioned by the over- 
flowing of the vast sea which anciently covered Southern Kuaeia, and which, 
owing to some convulsion of nature, burst a channel through the Bos'phorus 
and Dardanel'les. It occupied that portion of the earth's surfaoe where now 
is the Grecian ^rchipe'lago, as well as Greece ; the Grecian islands being the 
remains of that ancient land. Buildings, or constructions, of gigantic dimen- 
siona, which tradition attributes to the Cyclopes, are still to be seen in Greece. 

This ancient race also inhabited Sicily, hut of their origin nothing is known. 
In the Grecian mythology mention is frequently made of them, and they are 
numbered among the Ti'tans, the sons of Ura'nus and Ge (heaven and earth). 
They are described by Homer as a gigantic and lawless race of shepherds, who 
devoured human beings. Their name implies creatures with circular eyea. 
The superstition of the ancient Greeks led them to regard volcanoes as the 
workshops of Vuican, the God of Fire, and the Cyclopes as his assistant*! and 
Mount ^tna, and other volcanic mountains in Sicily, were conaiderei as tl uir 
abodes. The Pelasgi were among the earliest inhabitants of Greece Thej 
came from Asia Minor, and settled in the Grecian islands and in tl o Pol [on 
iiesus, whence they spread over Greece, Thessaly, lUyria, and Italy They 
are said to have been an agricultural people, but possessed of c naidcral le 
knowledge of the useful arte. They introduced the worship of Jupiter ind 
Vulcan, and of the Cabi'ri. Whether tlie Jupiter thus worshipped was an 
earthly prince or chieftain, cannot now be ascertained ; the mythological 1 Ling 
to whom the Pelasgi consecrated the grove of Dodo'na, in Epi rus had a 
variety of attributes, and was called the father of goda and men S me ha^e 
supposed that he was an Asiatic monarch possessed of very extended dDminions 
and great abilities, who, after death, was deified, or honored as a go 1 The 
seat of his empire has been laid in a variety of places ; but ail is the most vague 
surmise. The Zeus or Jupiter of the more modern Greek tl t.ogoi y ( r gene 
ration of the Gods," which owes its consistency to He'siod, wh reduced it tt a 
system) will be more particularly mentioned in the next division of this work — 
theearliest historical period — where a succinct account of the Greek mythology 
ia given. The Cabiri (a Hebrew word signifying " to be great") were mystic 
divinities, whose character, attributes, and office are uncertain. Their number 
has been variously estimated at from two to eight, and they were worshipped 
with peculiar splendor in the island of Samotbrace. It is probable that the 
name Cabiri (mighty ones} was applied indiscriminately to the powers that 
presided over the principal operations of Nature. The language of the Pclaagi 
was, probably, related to the Greek, as the two coalesced in all parts of Greece 
with facility; but we possess no certain knowledge of it, nor of the habits and 
civiliiation of that people. There are in Greece remains of architecture, such 
as the tomb of A'treus at Myce'nte, which are said to be Pelaagian, and some 
writers have ascribed a similar origin to the gigantic remains of the Cyclopes, 
but there is not sufficient evidence in support of theso opinions. The Le'leges 
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wore another ancient rate whc mhabit^'d Greece before the Helle'nes ; they 
have frequently been confounded with the Pelasgi, but they were essentially 
different being a warlike and migratory race, while the Pelasgi were a peace- 
ful and agricultural people They inhabited the coasts of Greece, and their 
chief occupation was piracy Their origin is unknown. But we may reason- 
ably infer that all these races varying in habits and character as they did, 
probably on account of the different circumstances by which their nationality 
had been moulded were branches of thtt great Indo-Germanic family which 
sent forth from Central Aaia, from time to time vast tribes to people the earth. 

One of the most ancient nations in the w Id th lb n wh h even in 
the remotest antiquity, was found to have Iw It Sp f p od long 

anterior to recorded histcry. The descend t f th pecpl ar to be met 
with, at the present day, in the Basque pr ce f Sp n wh 
guage IS sttll heard ; indeed, some Spanish w te ha f dly 
it nas the primitive language of mankind, so t is t d 

the dialects of surrounding nations. 

The traditions of Persia, collected in the Dal ta i m 

works of the ani'ientGhebers, or fire-worshipp g 
and prophets who preceded Kai'omurs. It is said that long before Zoroa'ster, 
the Persians venerated a prophet called Ma'habad, the father of men, who in- 
vented ornaments and weapons, built cities and palaces, and introduced the 
arts and commerce. That he had thirteen succesaora of his own family who 
were the monarchs and high-priests of the country. That the last of them, 
A'lerabad, abdicated the throne, and retired to a life of solitary devotion. The 
Empire then became a scene of rapine and murder, until a famous sage name^ 
Jy-af'fram waa induced to assume the government. He founded the Jya'uian 
dynasty, the last king of which was Jy'abad, who, after a long and prosperous 
reign, suddenly disappeared, and the empire fell intfl confusion. His son, 
Shah KQleev, was then made king. The successors of this last named monarch 
were prosperous until the days of the last prince of the dynasty, MabJtbCol, 
who resigned, owing to the depravity of hia subjects. Hia eldest aon, TSssaii, 
founded a new dynasty, which terminated in his descendant, TessSn Ajflin. 
At the end of his reign the general wickedness of mankind exceeded all bounds 
and God made the mutual hostility of the various tribes the means of Divine 
vengeance. Warfare raged until the human race was nearly extinct The 
Creator then called to the throne Kai'omurs (or Gilshah, "lord of the earth"). 
The descent of this prince is traced to Noah ; he is said to have been the grand- 
b n of that patriarch. Such is the traditional history of Persia. 

Allusion has been made to the classification of the human race into three 
great divisions, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Negro: to which some 
writers have added the Mala'yan, or yellow-skinned race, and the aboriginal 
Amertcan. It has been a subject very learnedly discussed, whether these 
ra es all sprang from one stock or single pair of human beings, or whether they 
each had ancestors of their own. Some eminent physiologists have contended 
that the differences between the races are so striking and so fundamental, that 
they must have derived their origin from different sources. They maintain, 
f r instance, that the Negro could not have descended from the same ancestors 
as the Caucasian, and they support their arguments by the assertion, that no 
length of residence in Africa will convert a Caucasian into a Negro, pointing 
to the Egyptians, Copts, Mamelukes, Moors, and other nations which have 
resided there for centuries, as proofs. On the other hand, the advocates of the 
unity of the origin of mankind support their views by reference to the Bible, 
and by attributing to climate and other influences operating during very long 
periods of time, all the varieties which we meet with in the human race. It is 
not within the scope of this work to discuss the subject, but it is here mentioned 
by way of suggesting further inquiry on the part of the student, who ought to 
be informed as to the doubts which have been cast upon the commonly received 
opinions of the origin of mink n ! in order that he may satisfy himself by his 
own researches, pro^e all things, and hold fast that which is good." The 
valuable works of Pnchard ind of Blumenbach on the Phyaiology of Man will 
afford him ample materials for reflection on this grand subject, which is one 
of the moat interesting that can occupy hia attention. Some have feared that 
such researches militate against the doctrines of Christianity. We think, how- 
ever, that on inveatigation it will be found that the great doctrine of human 
redemption remains unharmed. But the student should be careful to read buth 
sides of the question, and avoid being led away by hasty generalizations. 
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FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 



EGYPT. 



The earliest historioal personage we meet with in the history of Egypt is 
Menes, bat chronologists aro not agreed aa to the date of bis reign, aome placing 
" a far hack aa 3893 B. C, and 3643 B. C, and others at 2188 B. C, a. difference 
of 1700 years ! The former are, prohably, nearer the truth. All we koow of 
Menes is, that he was the first king who united the proTinces of Egypt under 

crown; but they had pretioii sly existed for a long period as independent 
kingdoms, of which Thebes was the priticipal city ; and they were in a flouriah- 
ing and luiuriouB state. Menes was born at This, a city near Abj'dos (the 
city of Osi'ris), whence he is called the founder of the Thinite dynasty. He 
constructed avast dam, whereby he diverted the course of the Nile and drained 
the ground on which he afterwards built the famous city of Mem'phiB. He 
fortified this city with immense walls; whence its name, which signifies "the 
wall with battlements." He also conquered a neighbouring nation called the 
Lybians; and he is said to have been torn to pieces by a hippopotamus. 

is aon, Athc/thes I., erected the royal palace at Memphis, which city then 
became the capital of Upper and Lower Egypt. He is said to have been learned 
in anatomy and medicine. 

Athothes 11. was the third king of Egypt, but nothing more is known of him. 
[lis successor, Miaba'es, built the Pyramids of Kokome, now in ruins and 
undistinguishable. Semem'pses, the next monarch, was the last of the dynasty. 

ivere pestilence afflicted the country in his time. On his death Egypt was 
divided into Upper and Lower ; and was governed by two different dynasties of 
kings, during a period of 224 years. Of the dynasty {the 3d) which reigned at 
Memphis, we have records of the following monarehs: — Sesos'tris or Sesor- 

BEE the Great, who is said to have been nearly nine feet high, and is 
called the Patriarch of the Memphite dynasty ; Toi'chros, or A'ses Tekte'ta, 
o whom the Lybians submitted ; Sesorto'sis ; Ma'rea ; Sbsoucke'rks IL, his son, 
the great lawgiver, in whose reign considerable progress was made in medi- 
ae, astronomy, geometry, architecture, and the art of writing; An-Soy'phis 
{Sa'sychis, or Kau'ra), who built the brick pyramid of Dashoor (the only one 
which was built of brick), and which became his tomb ; Si'rios {or Sahu'ra) 
whose tomb is in the Northern Pyramid of Abouaoer, in the field of Pyraraids 
atGhizeh; Chnu'bos-Gneu'ros (or Har-Ttaru) ; Baso'sis; and Biy'res. 

A cotemporary dynasty reigned at Thebes, whose names are given by 
Mane'tho, the Egyptian historian ; but as his record contains but little other 
Information, it ia needless to cite from it. The student is referred to the works 
of Bunsen and others for further information on the subject. The difierences 
between the accounts of Manotho, Eratos'thenos, Synoellus, Euse'bius, Ilero'- 
dotus, and other historians, are very great. We hasten on to mote authentic 
history. It is probable that many of the dynasties reigned at the same time 
ir different portions of Egypt^ Wo have adopted the linea of kinga selected 
by Eratosthenes and confirmed by Bunsen, as the chain of our history. 

The 4th dynasty, under Che'ops and his brother Ceph'ren, re-united the pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Egypt on the oxtJnction of the house of Menes. 
Cheops was an impious and cruel king, and forced his people to build the second 
largest pyramid, as Cephren did the largest. The brothers ruled for some 
time conjointly, and some time with Sha'fra, the son of Cheops. The building 
f the Pyramids cost the lives of upwards of 100,000 men, and caused great 
suffering, until MBncheres (Men-ke-u'ra, or Myceri'nna) abolished this eom- 
pulaory labor. The latter is remembered as a good and humane king. He 
built the third Pyramid of Ghizeh, which is cased with red granite half way up. 
And he restored the national religious ceremonies which had been abolished 
by Cheops. It is remarkable that no traces have been found of Cheops and 
Cephren, who sacrificed thousands to build themselves an immortal tomb ; while 

remains of Mencheres reposed quietly in their resting place for thousands 
of years, until recently removed to the British Museum in London, where 
they now are. He was succeeded by Menche'res IL, and the latter by Pam'- 
les [PaAmun, Tham'pthis, or Amo'sis), a grandson of Cheops in the female 
ne — and a ferocious king who was dethroned by Otho'es, or Aktisa'nes, 
n ^Ethiopian, the founder of the 9th dynasty. After the death of the latter 
the Empire was broken up and divided, and was not re-united until nearly 300 
years afterwards. Under this dynasty the arts reached their zenith in Egypt. 
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Thi- 6th dynasty n d at th ame time with the 6th. Of the latter it is 
recorded that 0th th u u p was slain, by his guards, and that a child, 
sis years old, nam 1 Ap j pu Ph 'ops (or Pepi-me-ri'-ra), probably a descend- 
ant of one of th an nt yal families, waa placed on the throne of Mem- 
phis. Hia reign was a y 1 ng and peaceful one, and is said to have lasted 
"one hundred y a all b t n hour." He was a zealous patron of the arts 
and sciences. N m u m n meuts remain of him; among others is an 
obelisk without h lypl Menthno'phis, his grandson, reigned one year, 

when he was murdered by a conspiracy of the Egyptian princes. His wife was 
the beautiful and heroic Nito'cris, who reigned after him six years. She com- 
pleted and adorned the pyramid of Mencheres, and then invited the mur- 
derers of her husband to a subterranean banquet ; during the feast she turned 
the waters of the Nile on them by means of a private canal, an.d drowned them, 
and afterwards destroyed herself. Her fame, as " the rosy-cheeked queen," 
long suryived her. The Greek historian, Strabo, attributes the foregoing exploit 
to a female named Ehodo'pis, whom we may identify with Nitooris. He relates 
that, one day, as she was bathing, the wind carried away her sandal, and laid 
it at the feet of the king, who was sitting in the Court of Justice in the open 
air. His curiosity being eicited by the singularity of the event, and by the 
elegance of the sandal, he could not rest until he had discovered the fair owner 
of it. and made her his queen. In this narrative we may recognize the origin 
of the well-known story of Cinderella and the little glass slipper. 

On the death of Nitocris, Egypt was split up into several small kingdoms, 
five dynasties of kings reigning at the same time. This was a period of con- 
fusion and decay. Of the 7th dynasty, there were seventy kin|s or chiefs who 
reigned seventy days, probably forming a council. The 8th dyna.^ty consisted 
of twenty-eight Memphite kings. Of the other three dynasties, the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, little is known. 

Aohtho'es, the first of the 9th dynasty, was an atrocious tyrant. He became 
mad, and ia said to have boon destroyed by a crocodile. 

Bunsen gives the following list of kings, which bringa us down to the time of 
A'menera'he I., the founder of tho 12th dynasty. 



.myrtai' 



Pete-Athj'n 



22 jea 



It has been assumed that the birth of Abraham occurred in tho reign of 
Soikunis, B. C. 2153 years, but great confusion prevails in the chronology of 
this period. 

The ancient Egyptians had no written language. They commemorated 
public events by painting or carving hieroglyphics, or emblematical figures on 
their temples, obelisks, and other monuments, the deciphering of which, in 
recent times, has let in a flood of light upon the ancient history of the country. 
To Champollion, a Prench savani, who lived at the beginning of the present 
century, is mainly due the honor of discovering the mode of interpreting these 
inscriptions. The student will finij a concise account of this discovery, aud of 
the nature of hieroglyphics (a word compounded of two Greek words, ieron 
(holy) and gluphein (to carve) in a very beautifully illustrated work on the 
Rosetta stone, recently published by Meaara. Hale, Jones, and Morton of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In process of time the Demotic (or common) 
alphabet was brought into nae among the people, about the middle of the 7th 
century, B. C. And after the conquest of the country by the Greeks, the lan- 
guage underwent further modifications until it became what was called the 
Coptic, a name derived from Coptos, a great city of Egypt, and implying descent 
from the ancient people of the land. This was the language apokcn by the 
natives in the time of the Ptolemica. 
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SYRIA. 



Tbawtion says that Noah, after many yeara' sojourn among his descend- 
ants, grew weary of their iniquities, and, having prophesied their destiny 
(Gen. ix. 25-27), he went eastward towards China, where he settled aJid died. 
Notice is taken of this tradition in the oolttmn devoted to the history of that 

The doscendanta of his eldest son, Ja'pheth (whose name s gn fies enlarge 
ment"} settled in "the isies of the Gentiles," or the mar t me oonntr es of 
Western Asia and Eastern Europe. 

The descendants of Ham, the youngest son, mostly settled n Canaan and 
the neighboring parts; and if by the word "Gush" we may understand the 
sea coast of Arabia, they probably Bottled there, and thence crossed into Africa. 

One of the sons of Ham was named Canaan, upon whom a curse was pro- 
nounced by the L<ird, ordaining that the posterity of Ilam, through that son, 
should be servants to the posterity of Shem and Japheth (Gen. is. 25-27) ; 
whence it has been supposed that Ham was the ancestor of the dark colored 
races; but this is not stated in Scripture. 

The descendants of Shem, the second and favored son of Noah, settled chiefly 
in Me'sopota'mia, and through two of them, Arpha'sad and He'ber, in the 
direct line, came Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed. 

The patriarchs, descendants of Arphasad in the direct line, dwelt in Ur of 
the Ghaldees, until the days of Tc'rah, the father of Abraham. In the days 
of Nahor, the fether of Terah (B. C. 2363-2283), there lived in the land of Uz 
a wealthy man named Job, whose sufferings and piety form the subject of one 
of the most ancient poems extant, viz; The Book of Job (or "enduring 
enmity," aa the name signifies), which beautiful work has been for ages 
celebrated throughout the Bast, and now forms one of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

The line of the patriarchs who dwelt in Ur of the Ghaldees ends with Terah, 
the father of Abram, Nahor, and Haran. The birth of Abrani is placed by 
Hales in the year B.C. 2153, and by Usher (the common chronology), B.C. 



After the birth of Abram, Terah removed with his family to Haran, where 
he died. Abram remained there until he was seventy-five years old, when he 
left Haran and went into Oa'naan (B. C. 2078), which was then in subjection 
to Chedorla'oraer, king of Blam (or Persia), one of those kings who became 
masters of portions of the old Assyrian empire. There he acquired great 
wealth, and appears to have become a personage of very great influence, 
venerated for his probity and wisdom. But there came a famine in the 
land, and Abram removed into Egypt, then in its most flourishing state 
under the kings of the 12th dynasty. Here the " Pharaoh" or king (probably 
Sesortcheres), became enamored of Sara'i, Abram's wife, which occasioned 
his (Abram's) expulsion from the country: he thereupon returned to Canaan. 
Soon after this event the native princes of Syria rebelled against Chedorlaomer. 
That TOonaroh, with his allies, suppressed the rebellion, and, at the same time, 
carried off Abram's nephew. Lot, and his cattle (B. C. 2070) ; whereupon Abram 
armed his retainers and rescued Lot (see Genesis liv.). 

When Abram was eighty-sis years old (B.C. 2067), his son Ishmael was 
born; and in his one hundredth year was his son Isaac born (B.C. 2053). A 
few months previously feo'dom and Gomor'rah had been destroyed, and the. 
Dead Sea formed. 

The a^icount above given refers solely to the line of patriarchs destined to be 
the progenitors of the Israelites But the land of Syria itself was peopled by a 
variety of nations or trities sunk in the grossest idolatry and vice. They 
worshipped and offered up human sacrifices to a deity named Moloch. Those who 
inhabited the sea coasts became skilful navigators, and world-renowned in after 
ages under the name of Pbcenicians. The names of the A'morites, Pe'rizzites, 
Jabusites, Hittites, Hi'vitee, Amal'ekites, are familiar to every reader of Scrip- 
ture as those of the inhabitants of that portion of Syria which was called 
Canaan. The northern portion of Syria was in subjection to the Assyrians, 
and the southern owned the sway of Egypt for a time. The two great empires 
of Assyria and Egypt made Syria their battle ground for many centuries. 
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oEgjrpt? — Whom did he restue from tho Persians ? — What is said of the other 
■nlaof Syria? 



INDIA. 



The origin of the Hindoos, like that of every other ancient nation, is buried 
in obscurity. That they are not the original inhabitants of India is certain ; 
but at what period they subdued the country, nod whence they came, are 
matters of conjecture. Sir William Jones the great Oriental scholar places 
the r ad ent so far 1 ack as 3S00 years bef re the Chr st a era It s generally 
bel eved that thej were Ar ans and came fr m the 'W est and North of the 
H mala la mountains br ng g w th them the rel g on of BsinMA, The 
Bbeels tl o Khonds the P iharrees and other nat ve tr bes wore dr en into 
the mounta ns or reduced into hopeless serv t de n wh h cond t n they 
es St at the present day The Pa n lis or degraded out asts of In 1 a are the 
descendants of the aborigines. Their ancient government was patriarchal, and 
they still claim to be the proprietors of the land. They are treated with great 
cruelty, not being allowed to live in towns, or adopt any permanent residence, 
or to hold intercourse with any but themselves. 

The Persians gave the country the name of H nd osta n r untry of the 
Hindoos, but the Hindoos themselves called t n anc ent t me Bharit.i and 
sometimes Pu'nya-Bhnim, or the land of v rtues The G eks gave t the 
name of India, from the Persian. 

The Hindoos were divided into four trilies 1 the Brahra ns or pr e ts 
2, the Cshatri'ya, or Kotterees, soldiers ; 3, the Bhy se o farmers and traders 
4, the Su'dra, or mechanics servants and lab rers The anc ent and sacred 
language was the Sanscrit in this their '-thasters or holy 1 oks are wr tton 
but only the learned ean now understand t Tl e SI ast rs c nta n the r 
religion and philosophy, and aie divided into f ur \ eia"? (a v rd s gn fying 
science,) containing 100,000 stanzas of f ur 1 nes ea h 

Arrian's aecount of the Hmdoos written f r Alesand r the G eat proves 
that they have undergone no cl ange for centur es and thev were m h a t me 
considered a people of the remotest antiquity. In the early ages their civiliaa- 
tion was in advance of other nations. Women were not condemned to live in 
seclusion, as is now the case, nor wore they treated as inferiors; they could 
hold property, and the fortune which a woman brought to her husband vras 
inherited by her daughters. The laws of Menu provide for their guardianship 
by tho State, and widows are allowed to marry. It was not until a much lator 
period that the dreadful practice of sntlee, or burning the wife on the death of 
her husband, came into vogue. It is said to have originated in the faot that 
husband-murder at one time grew common, and in order to deter the women 
from committing such a crime, a law was made that they should die with their 
husbands. 

Tho religion of the Hindoos is that of Brahminism, and admits of no prose- 
lytes. For this reason it has remained fixed for countless ages. It inculcates 
the worship of one Supremo Being, under the name of Brahma. This Being 
consists of a triple divinity, expressed by the mystic term Om, and distinguished 
by the names of Vishnu, Brama, and Siva, which represent the creating, the 
preserving, and the destroying power of the Almighty. It teaches that Vishnu 
has undergone several incarnations upon earth ; also that the human soul 
after death transmigrates into animals. The Hindoos have a number of inferior 
deities, and their religion contains & vast number of absurdities, together with 
many beautiful tenets. 

On the conquest of India, the Hindoos established townships, or village com- 
munities, which exist at the present day. They also established a system of 
tenure of land, which has been equally stable. They made slaves of the original 
inhabitants. The government of the latter was patriarchal, while the civil 
institutions of the Hindoos were municipal in their character, 

Tho peninsula was portioned out by the conquerors into different States or 
kingdoms. Bi'MA, their most celebrated hero, founded the kingdom of Oude, 
and carried his arms as far as Tapro'bane, or Ceylon. Crisb'na, almost as 
famous, was the first king of Magad'ha. Both Rama and Crishna are worshipped 
as two of the several forms of Vishnu, and the two great epic poems of Ra'mar 
ya'na and Ma'habharat, which, together with the sacred books, constitute the 
chief authorities for the ancient histary of India, celebrate the warlike eaploitsof 
those renowned heroes of antiquity. Many wonderful tales are told of Rama, and 
his name twice repeated is the ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindoos. 
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CHALD^A, BABYLONIA, AND ASSYRIA. 



TjiB dwelling of the sons of Shem was "from Mesha, as thou goeet unto 
Sephar, a mount of the East," hut iiese nomaJio tribes extended themselves over 
a large portion of Asia. It is prohable that the seat of the patriarchal govern- 
meut <jf suuh families and tribes as remained faithful to the ancient worship of 
The One God, was " Ur of the Chaldees ;" and here dwelt in suceession the 
descendants of Arphaxad whose name occurs third in the list of the sons of 
Shem (Gen. s. 22), fur seven generations, until the days of Terah, the father 
of Abraham. 

Meanwhile there were springing up around them nations given to idolatry 
and impiety, which rejected the patriarchal authority. Of these, the chief was 
that ruled over by the founder of Bafylon and Nin'eveh, the famous Ni'mus, 
or Bel, of Eastern history. Burnamed Nikrod (or, the rebel), who founded his 
empire on the banks of the Euphrates. There, on the plains of Shinar, com- 
menced the erection of the tower of Babel (intended probably for astronomical 
purposes as well as a rallying point and watch tower), so celebrated in the tra- 
ditions of the East. Around this tower grew up the city of Babylon; but it 
dwindled to a small town during the 1000 years which elapsed between 
first and second Assyrian Empires. The great city, so often spoken of in later 
times by the prophets, was almost entirely rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, accord- 
ing to the expression attributed to him; "Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom, hy the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty?" (Daniel iy, 30.) It was adorned with splendid edifices by 
Semi'ramis and Nito'cris. 

The memory of Nimrod has been preserved in the poems and traditions of 
the Bast. He was worshipped in after ages as the Ood, Bel, and deified by the 
Greeks under the name of Ori'on. His death is placed by Dr. Ilales iu the 
yeac B. C. 2456. 

Of his successors, we know but little more than their names, and the periods 
during which they are said to have reigned. Adopting the dates given hy 
Dr, Ilales, we have 



ir Chos' 



iB'laa 



began h 



-sign 



B.C. 
2156 



A'biuB 2J70 

[In the reiga of this prince is placed the cflrrjing off of Job's oamel» bj 
the ChaldciuiB (Job i. 17), B. C. 2337. Job himself al this lime inhabitBd 
the land of Ui, probHblj the north of Arabia,] 

Zinsi'rua (nhosa reign lasted uniil B.C. 2237] 22B2 

After this, the first Assyrian empire, founded by Nimrod, fell to pieces, 
and was divided among various chieftains, who probably predominated over 
each other according to their valor or abilities. A period of a thousand years 
elapsed before the second Ninus, of Assyrian history, re-united the various 
provinces of the ancient empire under one sceptre. In the year B. C. 2233, the 
Chaldieana commenced a, seriesof astronomical observations which were recorded 
for many centuries, and were sent by CaHis'theoes to Aristofle 1900 years 
afterwards. 

During these thousand years, the countries which formerly constituted the 
old empire became independent kingdoms. Kaiomura, or Kai-A'murath, made 
himself master of the greatest part of Persia, Baotria, Khorassaa, and the 
eastern portion, and transmitted it to his successors ; while in the western por- 
tion we read of Am'raphel, King of Shinar (Mesopota'mia), and Chedorla'omer, 
King of Eiam (Persia). (See Gen. xiv.) In the year B. C. 2082, these kings, 
with their allies, subdued the land of Canaan. Twelve years afterward (2070), 
they suppressed a rebellion there, on which occasion they encountered Abraham, 
and were defeated by him. 

The languages spoken by the Assyrians and the Babylonians were not iden- 
tical, but were sufficiently alike to prove that they were derived from an origin 
them, and to the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac languages. They 
all termed Semi'tio, from having been spoken by the descendants of Shem. 



Who dwelt la Ur?— Who was the founder of Bahjlon and Kioeveh ?— Who was n 
shipped us the Qod Bel, and deified bytheGreelia under the' name of Orion? — When 
the first Assyrian empire, fonnded by Kimrod, fall to pieces?— Who made himself ma^ 
of the grcBtest psrt of Persia?— When did the battle of the four lilnga against five, reoon 
in Gan. xi»., take place?— What is said of the languages of the Assyrians and Babyloniai 



PEKSIA. 



I(f that region, named Balkh, lying north of the Hindoo Koosh Mountains, 
esisted an empire which extended over those countries now called Cauhul, 
Khorassan, Persia, and Northern India. It probably was identical with that 
ancient Assyrian Empire which existed in the most remote period. It was 
peopled by the A'rians, a vast nomadic tribe occupying the region of Arta- 
coa'na (now Herat), who were the occupiers and subjugators of Persia and 
India. The name given to this empire by its inhabitants was Iran: — the 
name " Persia," gi\eii to it in the Bible, and by Greek and Roman writers, is 
derived from Pars, or Phars, one of its provinces. 

The first dawn of the authentic history of this country commences with the cele- 
brated chieftain, Kai'osurs (or Ka Amurath) wh n th d It f th 
empire founded by Nimrod, B, C. 190 tall hdanndpdtk dm 
at Balkh (said by Asiatics to be tl m t an nt ty n th w Id) H 
became the founder of the dynasty f P an k ng kn wn a th P hdar 
dians" (or, distributers of justice) I h tm 7bri> b ( Z as ) 
said to have been king of Bactria taught a pu and mpl 1 g ( b e- 
quently styled the Magian, from the Persian word mag, a pne t) ppo t 
to the prevailing idolatrous worship of the sun, moon, and st b t h as 

not the author of this religion ; he himself attributed it to K m wh 
his followers were called Kai-omursians. Zoroaster taught th t G d t d 
from all eternity; that the universe was governed by two princ pi H muzd 
the agent of good, and Ahriman, the agent of evil ; that each h d t 

power, and owitig lo (heir actions upon all things, there was a t f go d 
and evil in all : but Hormuzd, being alone eternal, must ult m t ly p 1 
He decreed the public worship of fire as the emblem of God. Tl P 
however, before the time of Zoroaster, reverenced fire as one f th 1 m ta 
though we do not find that they preserved it in temples, or w h pp d t 
Zoroaster also appointed the public reading of his great work, th Z d t 

(or living word). It should bo stated that there is more than Z st 
history, and that great difficulties attend the fixing of the esa t ] d f th 
great author of the Magian religion. After a reJgn of thirty years, Kaiomuts 
was succeeded by his grandson, Hooshung, B. C. 2160. 

Hooshung was distinguished for justice and wisdom, and is said to have in- 
vented many useful arts. Ho was the first who constructed aqueducts in Persia, 
and he built the city of Susa. He was also the author of a work on " Eternal 
Wisdom." His son, Ta'hamnrs, succeeded him, and extended his empire by 
conquests in the East. Tabamnrs was an illiterate man, as he learned to read 
and write from some of the prisoners taken by him in his wars. During his 
reign, which is placed between the years B. C. 2070 and 2040, the worship 
of images came into use in Persia. He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
famous GiAKsuni]/ (or Jemsheed), the founder of Istakhar', or Peree'polis, 
and the lawgiver of Persia. He divided his subjects into four classes: 1, the 
priests and learned men; 2, writers and keepers of records; 3, soldiers; 
4, artificers, husbandmen, and tradesmen. He also introduced the solar year, 
and ordered the first day of it, when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated by 
a splendid festival. The early part of the reign of this prince was very pros- 
perous, but at length his prosperity affected his mind. He fancied himself a 
Ood, and endeavored to compel his subjects to worship him, which so excited 
their disgust that they rebelled, and called in the Aramaean prince. Zouae, 
when Giamschid was dethroned and expelled, and the dynasty of Kaiomurs 
came to an end, B. C. 2010. There are various accounts of Zohak ; the Persian 
annalists have indulged in a variety of fables concerning him — so much so, 
indeed, that his whole history has by some authors been deemed a myth. Ho 
is represented as having been a ferocious cannibal, and his name is even yet 
held in execration. His agents pursued the unfortunate Giamschid through 
India and China until they arrested him, when the dethroned prince was placed 
between two boards, and sawn asunder with the bone of a fish. The career of 
Zohak was brought to an end by the patriotism of a blacksmith of Isfahan, 
named Kawah, who roused the people to revolt, and expel the tyrant. A period 
of very great obscurity in the history of Persia here begins. The same events 
recorded as having occurred in the 8th century B. C. 



What was identioal with the ancient Assyrian Empire?— Who were the Arians?— Whenes 
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CHINA. 



1 improving his eountrj. 
u-IIaou, an inglo 



There is little doubt that China was peopled by Turanian (or Tartar) tribes. 
According to tradition, tiie foundora' of the State, one hundred families in 
number, descended from the mountains of Kul-cum, on the lake of Khu-khu-nor, 
north-west of China, and settled in the provinces of Chen-see, Le-ong, and 
Ho-naQ. It is said that these emigrants were Noah and his friends, who fled 
from the rebellion and idolatry of his deseendanta to this remote region. 

Some suppose Fo-hi, the first emperor of China, to be identical with Noah. 
Chinese historians relate that To-hi fiied his residence at H-wa-seu, in Chen-see, 
and founded the city of Chin-too, in Ho-nan. This corresponds with the tradi- 
tion above meotioncd. He was a beneficent mler, introducing many eseellent 
laws and institutions, and died generally regretted. 

His successor, Shin-nung (or, the divine husbandman), taught agriculture 
and medicine, and established fairs for the convenience of trade. He is said 
to have reigned 140 years, and was succeeded by Hwang-te (the yellow empe- 
ror), who followed the course of his pred< 
His grave, as well as that of his eon 
and negligent prince, is shown to this day. 

Chijen-hueh, who succeeded him, was a beloved and revered prince, and, in 
his time, ^e empire is said to have been as extensive as it is at the present day. 
Chinese historians notice that a remarkable conjunction of five of the plauetfi 
took place in his reign. 

Te-kuh, his son, established schools, but introduced polygaany. Te-kuh's 
eldest sou, Te-cho, was a vicious prince, who was dethroned by the nobility, 
and his brother, TiOD, the most celebrated of all the Chinese emperors, was 
called to the throne in the year B. C. 2357. 

Yaou is described as the most perfectof men, who difliiscd happiness wherever 
he wont. He commenced his reign by regulating the astronomical year. In 
his time, China was devastated by a fearful deluge, which nearly destroyed the 
country, but one of the principal historians of China, Ming-tsze, says that th s 
deluge happened long before, and had not quite subsided in the time of Taou 
This emperor associated with him in the government a man of the pe pie 
named Shun, renowned for his piety. He was a husbandman and fi herman 
yet displayed great genius in draining marshes and cutting canals. Taou s 
said to have reigned 120 years, and died B.C. 2238, leaving his kinglom to 
Shun, whose wise sayings are recorded in the ancient Chinese book called the 
Shoo-king." Having founded a hospital for the aged, Shun died B. *208 at 
Ming-teaou, and was succeeded by Yu, the founder of the Hea dynastj wh h 
ruled China for 540 years. This last was an excellent prince, and was ailed 
"Ta" (the great). He died B. C. 2198, and was succeeded by his son T k 
who died B. C. 2188. Tae-kang, who succeeded, was dethroned for his cr eltj 
and Chung-kang was placed on the throne B. C. 2159. 

Chung-kang loved his people, and was anxious b> improve their c nd t 
He invited them to observe the defects of the government, and to sugge t m 
provements, but died before he could effect much. To-seang {B. C. 2146) h s 
son, was a humane but weak emperor, and was dethroned and killed by Koaiiu 
and Han-tsuh, B. C. 2119, who massacred his adherents. The empress, how- 
ever, escaped with her infant son, Shaou-kang, whom she sent away into the 
mountains, where he remained until she procured him a situation as kitchen- 
boy in the palace of the Governor of Yu. Here his birth was discovered ; he 
was therefore sent to the desert country of Lo-fun, where his virtues and abili- 
ties gained him the affection and respect of the neighborhood, and attracted the 
attention of the surrounding Governors. The latter formed a party to restore 
him to the throne, whilst the empress interested many nobles of the Court in 
his behalf. Combining their respective forces, they defeated and dethroned the 
usurpers, and placed Shaou-kang on the throne. He reigned peacefully 22 
years, and died in the year B, C. 2037. He was succeeded by Te-choo, an ex- 
cellent prince, who labored to reform the abuses which had arisen during the 
usurpation of Keaou and Han-tsuh ; but his efforts were vain, and the nation 
continued to degenerate. During the reigns of his successow, Te-hwafl and 
Te-niang, nothing worthy of notice occurred. The same may be said of a large 
portion of Chinese history. ' The monotony of the annals and the names render 
it one very difficult to remember. 



Who peopled China?— Whom do some suppose Fo-hi to be?— Relate what the Chinese 
historiBnB sajof himand bis snceefsor. — Who established sehoola and introduced poljgamj? 
—What is said of Yaou and of Shun!— Who was the founder of the Hea djnostj? — Relate 
what is said of the succeeding Emperors of China. 



GKEECE. 



Op the aboriginal inhabitants of this small but illustrious country, we have 
no certain information. We have already mentioned tie Cyclo'pes who inhab- 
ited Lecto'nia, and were afterwards met with in Sicily. Fables describe them 
as giants and cannibals, having only one eye, placed in the middle of the fore- 
head. The Pelasgic raee succeeded the Cyclopean. The PelsBgians emigrated 
from Asia Minor into Thessaly, whence they spread over Greece and Italy. 
According to some historians, this migration took place 1883 years before the 
Christian Era; the date of it is, however, uncertain. From Pelasgus, the 
mythical ancestor or chief of tie Pelasp, Greece was called Pelas'gia. The 
Cyclopes and Pelasgi have been mentioned in the Ante-Historieal Period. 

As the history and manners of the ancient Greeks and Romans would be but 
imperfectly understood without a knowledge of their mythology, a short sketch 
of it is here given. 

A Mi/ih is a legend or fable, embodying, under the form of the actions of a 
deity or hero, some philosophical truth or religious doctrine. Mythology is the 
study of the whole body or system of these myths. The earliest myths em- 
bodied crude ideas of the origin of nature and of the world. Thus, Cha'os (or 
confusion) is represented as the oldest of the gods. From him came Ge, or 
Tithe'a (the earth), Ha'des (hell), Eros (love), E'rebus (darkness), Nux (night). 
From the two latter came He'mera (day) and PhOs (light). From Tithea came 
Ou'ranoB, or TIra'nus (heaven), and Thalas'sa (the sea) ; and from Uranus and 
Tithea came Oce'anus (meamng thereby all the waters and moisture in the 
world). Here we have a system of cosmogony (or creaiionof the world,) which 
is easily understood, if the student will remember that the principles here pre- 
figured under the name of Chaos, Eros, Uranus, Tithea, and so on, are supposed 
to have the power of generating others. Thus we next find Uranus uniting 
with Tithea, that is to say, Heaven acting upon the Earth; and from this union 
spring the Titans (other powers of Nature). The Titans, properly so called, 

ve e twelve in number, but there were many other mythological personages to 
wl om the name of Titan was given. The twelve Titans, six males and six 
females (thus symbolizing the equal influence of the male and female principles 

n the production of the elements, and the inhabitants of the world,) were — 

1 Oce'anus: the god of the water which was believed to surround the earth, 
and to be the source of all rivers and streams. He is repre- 
sented as the husband of Te'thys, and the father of all river- 
gods and water-nymphs. The Greeks regarded the earth as a 
flat circle encompassed by a river, which river was Oceanus. 
Out of and into this river, the stars were supposed to rise and 
set, and on its banks were the abodes of the dead. 

3 Crins. 

4 Hype'rion; married to Thia, and the father of Helios (the sun), Sele'ne 

(the moon), and BOs (the dawn). Thus, he represents the 
principle which produces light. 

5. Jape'tus ; married to Asia, the daughter of Oceanus, and the father of 

Atlas (the mountain, or power which keeps heaven and earth 
asunder), Prome'theus (or forethought), Epime'theus (or after- 
thought), and Menoe'tius. 

6. Cro'nus: the representative of Time, and identical with Saturn. He mar- 

ried Rhea, and became the father of Ilestia, Dome'ter, lle'ra, 
Ha'des, Posei'don, and Zeus. Of these, more will bo said 
presently. 

7. Thia: married to Hyperion. 

8. Rhea; married to Cronus. 

9. Themis: (the personification of Order), married to Zeus, and mother of 

the Ho'rsB (hours), Euno'mla (good laws), Di'ce (justice), Ire'ne 
(peace), and the Moerte (shares or fates). 

10. Mnemo'syne: (the personification of Memory), the wife of Zeus, and 

the mother of the Nine Muses. 

11. Phoebe: wife of Cceus, and mother of Aste'rla and Lcto (or Latona). 

12. Tethys ; wife of Oceanus, and mother of the Ocea'nides (river-gods). 
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GBEEOE. 



In tliis maimer, the elements of matter and the attributes of mind are deduced 
from tiie union of Heaven and Earth, "We now come to a more detailed appor- 
tionment of these principles among the offspring of the Titaae, and human 
beings maie their appearance. Discord breaks out among the Elements. 

Uranus is the father of many children beside the Titans. By hia wife, Gcea, 
(the earth), he has the three Cyclopes {i.e., round-eyed beings) Brontes, Ste'- 
ropes, and Ar'ges ; and the He'catonchei'res (or hundred handed), Cott'ua, 
Bria'reus, and Gy'ges. These represent different elements of brute force and 
Tiolenoe. Uranus, detesting these Cyclopes and Ilecat^ncheircs, throws them 
into Tar'tarus, or place of wicked spirits. Gjea, indignant at this, persuades 
the Titans to rebel against him (that is, the Earth raises up spirits antagonistic 
to Ilearen). Armed with an adamantine sickle, Cronus (Saturn) mutilates 
Uranus and throws his members into the sea. Thence spring up the three 
Eri'nyes, or Eume'nidea, (avenging deities), Tisi'phone, Alec'to, and Megce'ra, 
who pronounce curses on men, and torment them with remorse. From the 
same source spring the Gigan'tes (giants) ; the Melian nymphs, who nursed Zeus 
(Jupiter) ; and Aphrodi'te (Venns) who rose out of the foam of the sea. That is, 
the operation of Time (Saturn) on the risible universe brought forth those 
principles which produce gigantic forms, prone to violence, but capable of 
remorse, and also of the perception of beauty and love. The Titans then depose 
Uranus, liberate the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires, and raise Saturn to the 
throne. Saturn (or Time) then devours, his children, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, and Poseidon, all better known by their Latin names, which are as 
foIlovFB : — 



goddess of fire and heat. 
" com and plenty. 



Hestia . . . 


. Tes'ta, . 


Demeter . , 


. Ce'res, . 


Hera . . . 


. Ju'no, . 


Hades . . . 


. Pluto, . 


Poseidon . . 


. Neptu'nu 


To which list we 


may as well 


Zeus . . . 


. Ju'piter, 


Aphrodi'-te . 


. Venus, . 


Athenfe, Palla 


. Miner'va 


Ar'temis . . 


. Dia'na,. 


Hephces'tus . 


. Vulca'nu 


He'lios. . . 


. Apol'lo, 


Dionj'sus . . 


. Bac'chus, 


Ares . . . 


. Mars, . 


Her'mcs , . 


, Mercu'riu 


Hebe . . . 


. Juven'iue 


Pan. . . . 


. Pan, . . 



here add the other deities: 
. king of the gods and of heaven. 
. goddess of beauty and love. 
, . " wisdom and war. 

" the moon and chastity. 

s, god of fire and of the mechanical arts. 

" the sun, music, and poetry. 
, . " wine and festivity. 



i, mischief, and wit; also 



I the messenger ui i-ue guun, 

, goddess of youth. 

fgod of forests, pastures, flocks and shep- 
herds. 



Of these there are twelve who are styled the great gods of Olympus, vIe., 
1, Jupiter, 2, Neptune, 3, ApoUo, 4, Mars, 5, Mercury, 6, Vulcan, 7, Vesta, 
8, Ceres, 9, Juno, 10, Minerva, 11, Venns, 12, Diana. These were sometimes 
worshipped collectively, as well as singly and separately. They held their 
court on Mount Olym'pns, in Mac edo'nia, which mountain is now culled Lacha: 
and there they oeoupicd themselves with the affairs of the world, and feasted 
upon ambrosia and nectar. 

To resume the allegory. Saturn having devoured his children (that is. Time 
having swallowed up Fire, Corn, Air, Death, and the Sea), their mother, Rhea 
(the Earth), conceals the birth of Jupiter (the all powerful who was to become 
the conqueror of Time) in the Dietaean cave in Crete. When Jupiter is grown 
up, he, with the aasistanoe of Thetis (a marine goddess), ^vea Saturn a potion 
which makes him throw up the children which he had swallowed. United with 
his brethren, Jupiter makes war upon Saturn and the ruling Titans. The 
fable is that this contest was carried on in Thessaly: — Saturn and his favorite 
children occupying Mount Othrjs, Jupiter and his party occupying Mount 
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Olympus. Here we have a personification of the contest between the supreme 
power of heaven (aided by those fertilizing principles which Time had for a 
while impaired) and Time itself (aided by the destructive principles of bmfe 
force and violence). The contest lasts ten years, and the Titans are overcojne 
and hurled down to Tartarus. Heaven and order are triumphant, and the world 
is subjected to a new system of government. Jupiter becomes monarch of the 
Universe. He divides his kingdom with his two brothers, Pluto and Neptune, 
giving to the one the dominion of the world of shadows, or Hades, and to the 
other tha-t of the sea, retaining to himself that of Heaven, while all three 
possess equal influence on earth, or rather, the world is a field of operations 
common to all. Thus the allegory represents the world as acted upon equally 
by Earth, Air, and Water. Jupiter then, becomes the parent of many children. 
By Metis (prudence) he has Minerva (the goddess of wisdom), said to have 
been concealed in his head. By Them'is (order) he has the Horte (seasons), 
Thallo and Carpo, or, according to some, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene, and the 
Mcerse (fates), Clotho, Lach'esis, and At'ropos, who spin the thread of life. The 
latter cuts it when the life of the being is to end. They are the fetes who allot 
to man the duration of life. ByEurj'nome (wide-spread law) he has the throe 
Graces, Euphro'syne, Aglai'a, and Thali'a. By Ceres (com) he has Perseph'one, 
or Proser'pina (the mysterious fertilizing power of the earth), afterwards car- 
ried offby and married to Pluto. ByMnemos'yne (memory) come the nine Muses, 
said to have been horn at Pieria, near Mount Olympus. These muses are : -^ 



Melpom'en 
TarpBicb'oi 



Poljhjm'nia 



<e of eplo poetr;. 

Ijrio poetry. 

liagedy. 

choral dan CO nod song. 

aaored poetfj and musio. 



Thali'a, " comedy and idyllic poatrj. 

Prom Jupiter and Latona (invisible power) come Apollo (the sun) and Diana 
(the moon). By Juno (the air) he has Mars (war) and Ilithyi'a (the goddess 
of birth). Hephffistua, or Vulcan (fire) springs from Juno without the co-opera- 
tion of Jupiter. 

By combining these elements a still more numerous progeny of minor deities 
and demigods is produced: and by bearing in mind the attributes of each, the 
student will be enabled to explain the allegorical legends of ancient Greece and 

We have yet to notice the Greek myth of the creation of man, which is con- 
tained in the legend of Prome'theus. Tliis mythical personage is said to have 
formed men out of earth and water, to have breathed life into them, and to 
hare given them a portion of all the qualities possessed by animals. Having 
deceived Jupiter, the latter withheld fire from these mortals, but Prometheus 
recovered at by stealing it from heaven in a hollow tube. For this crime 
Jupiter chained him to a rock in Soythia. Prometheus thus bound defied the 
conquerer, and declared it to be the decree of fate that he (Jupiter) should be 
dethroned by his own son. Refusing to explain the meaning of these words he 
was hurled by Jupiter., together with the rock to which he was fastened, into 
Tartarus. After a long time he returned to the upper world, but was seized and 
fastened to Mount Cau'casus, where his liver was continually gnawed by an eagle, 
being renewed as often as devoured. He was ultimately released from hia tor- 
menta, some say by Jupiter, others by Minerva, others by Chiron, who took his 
place on the rock. In order to punish the mortals whom Prometheus had created, 
Jupiter caused Vulcan to form Pandora (the all-gifted), the first woman, in 
order that by her charms she should bring misery on the human race. The 
gods and goddesses each gave her a gift, or power, whereby to work the ruin of 
man. Venus gave her beaiitj, and Mercury gave her boldness and cunning. 
She was then sent as a wife to E'pime'theus, the brother of Prometheus, bring- 
ing with her a box containing all the gifts. Her curiosity was so great that 
she could not resist opming it ; whereupon all the evils incident to humanity 
poured out of it, anff'^he had only time to shut down the lid and prevent the 
escape of Blpis (HopeX t&o gift of Jupiter. In this very beautiful allegory we 
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Ijave the finest specimen of the highly poetical manner in which the Greeks 
symholiaed the origin of Man, and the evils which afflict the world. Prome- 
theus represents divine forethought, whieh framed mankind with the knowledge 
that the monarch of heaven (Jupiter) shall be dethroned hj his son ; that is, 
that man shall be rebellious to his Maker. By PromeUieua is also symbolised 
that inrentive faculty which enabled man to discover the use of fire, metals, 
and the various productions of Nature ; whereupon he became proud and im- 
pious, and was sentenced to punishment in Tartarus (Hell). But he is allowed 
to remain on earth, chained to the rock of hia earthly nature, with an eagle 
(conscience) preying on his liver, until released from his misery by Minerva 
(Divine Wisdom). To Epimetheus {that is, as an afterthought), Pandora, or 
woman, endowed with all graces and gifts, was sent upon earth, but her curiosity 
leads her to pry into secrets which it was not desirable for her to know. Ileuec 
all the evils which have befallen the human race. But God permitted Hope to 
remain with her, to preserve her and her ofispring from despair, 

Jupiter was worshipped in Assyria under the name of Bel, Belus, or Baal; 
iti Egypt, under that of Ammon, or Amun ; and in Rome, under that of Jove, 
lie has various surnames and epithets, descriptive of his attributes, and the 
localities in which he exercised his power. It is probable that iu all this tiere 
is a blending of the exploits of a powerful chief with those recorded of Jupiter. 
Some authors believe that he was a prince who ruled over a great part of Asia, 
Egypt, and Greece. Others identify him with Ninus, King of Assyria. He 
was, in the ancient mythology, as we have seen, the son of Saturn and Bhea. 
He was the chief of the gods, and was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, 
thunder, and lightning. The Greeks had various traditions about his birth- 
place; by one, it was placed at Mount Lycieus, in Arcadia; bj another, «t 
Dodona, in Epirus ; by a third, in Crete. 

Neptune was the brother of Jupiter, and god of the sea. His abode was in 
the depth of the ocean near .^gEe, in EubfBa (now Negropont), He was the 
creator of the horse, and rode over the waves in a chariot drawn by horses with 
braaen hoofs and golden manes. He holds a trident iu his hand, and was some- 
times accompanied by his wife, Amphitri'te, and by dolphins and sea nymphs. 
The winds were nnder the control of .^'olus, eaoh wind being represented by a 
subordinate deity: — Boreas was the north wind ; Notus, or Auster, the south 
wind ; Eurus, the east wind ; and Zephy'rus, the west wind. 

Saturn is also represented as a king of Italy, during whose beneficent reign 
" the Golden Age" lasted. He shared the throne with Janua, who was wor- 
shipped as a god with two heads, and was supposed to preside over the begin- 
ning of everything. Janus opens the year and the seasons, and, as the porter 
of heaven, is supposed to look two ways ; hence Ms two heads. The month of 
from him. 

!s, Bu^i as Ju'ga, Pro'nuba, Luci'na, etc. She was 

very woman from birth to death, and especially over 

She is represented as the Queen of Heaven, and tlio 

housekeeper and controller of finances. The month of Juno was sacred to her. 

Vesta was the goddess of Home, as well as of Eire. The Pena'tes (or house- 
hold gods,) were inseparably connected with her. So were the Lares, or spirits 
presiding over the hearth and fireside. On family festivals, sacrifices were 
offered to Vesta; and, in her temple, the sabred fire was kept perpetually burning 
by virgins devot«d to her service, and thence called Vestal Virgins. 

Venus *as worshipped in Syria under the name of Astarte, and was called 
Ashtoreth by the Hebrews. She is also styled Oythere'a, and was specially 
worshipped in Cythe'ra and Cyprus. The month of April was sacred to her: 
so were doves, swans, swallows, and sparrows. She is said to have become 
enamored of Ado'nis, a beautiful youth, the son of Theias, King of Assyria. 
Adonis died of a wound received from a boar while hunting, and the grief of 
the goddess was so great that Pluto allowed Adonis to return from the lower 
world to spend six months every year upon earth with her. By this allegory 
of Venus and Adonis, which is so beautifully treated by the poets, it is to be 
understood that the Sun (represented by Adonis,) passes the summer with the 
productive powers of Nature (Venus), and then returns to the lower world, 
where he spends the winter (personified by the boar which killed him), to return 
again to the upper world in the spring. She is usually represented as attended 



January derives its n 



watch 
iage and childbirth. 



ned with a bow and nrr 
ire covered (signifying that 



by her son, Cupid (Eros, or sensual love), who is a 
and torches. He has golden wings, and his eyes 
he acts blindly). 

Diana was worshipped under many titles, such as Cyn'thia, Phro'be, He'cate, 
etc. She was the protectress of the young of men and beasts, and the guardiar 
of chastity and modesty. She is represented as a hunter, armed with bow and 
arrows, and accompanied by her maids, and as the special patron of hunting. 
She slew Ori'on with an arrow, for offending her modesty. For the si 
she is said to have turned Actro'on into a stag, whereupon he was devoured by 
his own dogs. She slew the children of Ni'obe, who boasted that st 
rior to Lato'na, and was turned into a stone, which shed tears during the 
summer. Diana also fell in love with Endy'mion, a youth whose surprising 
beauty warmed her cold heart as she gazed on him asleep on Mount Latmus, i 
Ca''ria. She came down and kissed him as he slept, and doomed him to pel 
petual sleep, in order that she might kiss him nightly without his knowledge. 
This fable of Endymion and Diana is the subject of much beautiful poetry and 
sculpture, and is allegorical of the beauty which the moon sheds over Nature 
while unconscious of her presence. 

Vulcan is said to have been the architect of all the palaces in Olympus 
had a workshop there, and forged' the thunderbolts of Jupiter. The Cyclops 
were his workmen. He also made the armor of Achilles ; the necklace of Har- 
mo'nia, the wife of Cadmus, which proved fatal to all who possessed it; and the 
fire-breathing bulls of M'etes, King of Colchis. He is represented as lame, i 
consequence of being thrown down by Jupiter from Heaven on to the Island of 
Leranos. He is also said to have been the husband of Venus. 

Minerva was tho protectress of agriculture. She invented the plough and 
the rake, and created the olive. She is the patron of science and art, and h 
various names and surnames. She was the especial deity of Athens, and the 
friend of heroes and of skill in war. She carried an .^gis, or shield, made of 
a goatskin covered with scales, having in the middle the terrible head of Me- 
du'sa, the Gorgon, which turned all beholders to stone. 

Apollo was said to be the god who punishes, and who afibrds help, 
god of prophecy, song, and music; of the Sun; of civil polity, and founding of 
cities ; and the protector of cattle. The famous oracle of Delphi i 

Mars derives his name from the Etruscan word Mavors. In the Sabine and 
Osoan languages he is styled Mamers. He is the representative of the s 
guinary spirit of war, delighting in battle for the mere sake of cruelty. 

Mercury is the god of eloquence, prudence, and skill ; the inventor of mu. 
astronomy, gymnastics, measures, weights, and many other useful things, 
was employed by the gods on a variety of occasions to execute their commands, 
and is represented as their messenger, with golden sandals, and wings o 
ankles. He was also the charioteer and cup-bearer of Jupiter, and had power 
to send or take away sleep. He also conducted the dead from tho upper to (he 
lower world. 

Hebe waited on the gods, and filled their cups with nectar. She was super- 
seded in her office by Ga'nymede, the son of Tros and Callir'hoe. 
most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried off from Mount Ida by Jupiter 
to be his cup-bearer. 

Pan (or Faunus) was a sensual being, with horns and goats' feet, sometimes 
dancing, sometimes playing on the shepherd's flute, which he invented, 
was fond of noise, and frightening people; hence the word "panic," for sudden 
fear. He was worshipped principally in Arcadia. 

This account of tho Grecian mythology would be incomplete without s 
notice of Hades, or the nether world, whither the spirits of the dead were i 
posed to go. The entrance to it was through a gate, guarded by Cer'berus, a 
many-headed dog. The departed spirits had to cross the river Styx, which 
flowed seven times round the lower world. They were ferried over it in a boat 
by an old man, named Charon, the son of E'rebus, for which service he 
paid by a piece of money placed in the mouth of the corpBe. The dead n 
judged by Minos, Kha'daman'thus, and jE'acus, and ruled by Pluto, the cruel 
king of Hades. This region was divided into Ely'sium, or the Ely'sian Fields, 
where the spirits of tho blessed rove—and Tar'tarus, where the wicked undergo 
their punishment. 



What of Diani 



- Orion ?— Action ?— Niobe F — Endymion ?— Vulonn ? - 
Mereury ? ~ Who was Hebo ? — Qonymeile ? — Psin ? — 
Lnd the Eljsian Fields ! 
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EGYPT. 



Tub reign of Pete-Athj'res tcrminnted the preceding 
dynasty. The old empire waa again united under A'me- 
nem'he I., tlie founder of the tweiftli and most illustrious 
dynasty. After he had reigned eight years, he associated 
with him Sesorte'sen I., and reigned eighteen years more, 
when he was murdered by one of his servants. 

Seaortesen then ruled jointly witi Amenemhe II., and 
it appears from ancient inscriptions that he was a power- 
ful king and a successful warrior. His successor was 
Sesortesen II., who asaociated with, him Ms son, Sesor- 
teeen III. {the celehratod Sbsostkis), who is said to have 
subdued, in nine years, all "Western Asia, Europe (as far 
as Tlurace), and Ethiopia and Nubia, where ho ercetod 
those vast fortifications which have been the wonder of 
succeeding ages. His successor, Amenemhe III. (known 
to the Greeks as Mseris), waa tie builder of tlioso famous 
works, the Nilometer and the Labyrinth. He also con- 
structed the lake Mceris, and the dyke and canal system 
of the Fayoom district, by which the irrigation of the 
country by the Nile was regulatfld. The pictures still to 
be seen in the grottoes of Benihassan attest that, under 
this dynasty, Egypt attwned to a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, and escellod in tie elegant and useful arts. 

Amenemhe III. associated with him in the kingly office 
Amenemhe IV. Of his successors, Siphtha and Phruo'ro, 
we know nothing, escept that the country degenerated 
during their reigns. 

The last king of the twelfth dynasty was Amun-Timjeos, 
in whose time the weakness of the kingdom offered great 
temptationa to invaaion. Accordingly, the shepherd tribes 
of Arabia, combining together, invaded the country, and 
took possession of it almost without a battle. These shep- 
herds were termed Hyksos, or shepherd-kings (from the 
Egyptian words, Hyh, a king, and Sos, a shepherd). They 
were guilty of the greatest cruelties while subjugating 
the country. After completing the conquest of it^ tiey 
set up as king one of their number, whose name waa 
Sala'tia. He established his court in Memphis, and for- 
tified the eastern parts of the kingdom, especially the city 
of A'baris. He died after a reign of nineteen years, and 
was succeeded by another king named Bnon, who reigned 
forty-foT>r years. After him came Apach'nas, who reigned 
thirty -six years. 

It must be borne in mind that the chronology of this 
country is but an approximation to the truth, and many 
events are placed by some writers in one century which 
other writers would place in a very different epoch. For 
instance, no point is more disputed than the duration of 
the rule of the Shepherd Kings, some assigning to it a 
period less than 300 years, others a period of nearly 
1000 years. 

The student's attention ia called to the fact that the 
names given by the Egyptian historians to these Shep- 
herd kings are perversions of real names into opprobioua 
epithets. Thus, Salatis means " a liar ;" Bnon means " a 
filthyfellow;" Apachnas, "aconvict;" Stan, "thedevil;" 
Janncs, or Aman, "a coward;" and so on. Considerable' 
ingenuity must have been exercised in preserving the real 
name under the nickname in the hieroglyphics. 

Which was the most illustrious dynastyf— Who ivas tha fnundsr 
of it!— Who was nssocUil^d witii hiin?--Wbat is said of him?— . 
Wbitt celebrated conqueror lived nt this time?— Miration tlie numea 
of the utber kings of this djnaaty. —Who waa Ibe Inst o{ the ]2ih 
dynnslj?— What wtis the state 'if the kingdom in tie tctgo? — 
Who were the uhopberd iiings?— What ia said of thctu, and of the 
period ot their rule?— And of their names? 



SYRIA AND PAL- 
ESTINE. 



Twenty years after the marriage of 
Isaac and liebekah, their sons, Esau 
and Jacob were born (B. C. 1993). 
And when a famine was in the land, 
Isaac went to Abim'elech, king of the 
Philistines atGerar. There he dwelt, 
and became rich, and founded the city 
of Beershe'ba. Sooit after this he 
was called to the burial of his father 
Abraham, who died at the age of 175 
B. C. 1978. {Gen. sxv. 7.) 

The marriage of Esau (B. C. 1953), 
widi two Hittite women, was a.source 
of grief to Isaac. And the trick played 
on him by Jacob, in supplanting Esau, 
added t» his troubles. Jacob was sent 
away to his uncle Laban, in Padan 
Aram, in order to escape from the ven- 
geance of Esau, and there he married 
hiscousins, Leah and Rachel, by whom 
and by their handmaids, Bilhah and 
Zilpah, be had many ohildren, who be- 
came the ancestors of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 



By Leah he had Kenbeu 



By Bilhah " 
By Zilpah " 
By Leah " 

By Rachel " 



Judah 
Dan 

Kaph'tali 
Gad 

Iss'achar 
Zeb'ulun 
Dinah (a 

daughter) 
Joseph ' 



1011 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 



After the birth of Joseph, Jacob re- 
turned t« Canaan, having met and 
been reconciled to Esau on the way. 

During this period the Phojnicians 
were extflnding their commerce and col- 
onies. Strictly speaking, the people 
called by the Greeks "Phfeni'cians," 
irere two nations, viz., the Sido'nians 
and the Philis'tines, the former dwell- 
ing in the north, the latter in the south 
of Canaan. They built many cities, 
of which A'radus (on an island to the 
north), and Anta'radna (opposite to it 
on the main land), Tri'polis (now Tara- 
blus), By'blus, or Bery'tua (now Bey- 
rout), and Tyre (situated in what waa 
subsequently the portion of Asher, the 
son of Jacob), were the most remark- 
able. Their language was Semitic, 
having affinity with the Hebrew. 



Who did Jacob marrj?— Name his 
—What two nations compasaed th 
cian nation ?— What cities did they 
What waa tlieir hingungo? 



INDIA. 



The history of In- 
diaduringthi*" as in 
n any f the f 11 v 

J erfect I K k But 
much nforn at on 
respe t ng ts early 
rel g on and bte a 
ture s to be f und 
n t^ anc ent poem 
and rel g us m[ o- 
sitions. Mention has 
been made of the 
Vedas. These books 
have been translated 
into English by Sir 
William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Cary, Wil- 
son, and others, and 
prove that the Hin- 
doos had peculiar 
aptitude for philo- 
sophical speculation. 
The word BraAme 
means will, wish, and 
the propulsive power 
of creation. " What 
is BrahmoS" is the 
usual theme of their 
sacred dialogues — 
" Erahme is food 
mind, and speech 
It is "that by whn,h 
all beings are sup- 
ported." " Brahme 
is life, intellect, med 
itation, and joy. It 
is "tho Universal 
Soul." The sun and 
fire were esteemed 
symbols of the God- 
head. The ancient 
Brahminical sect of 
Bhrigu worshipped 
Are i that of the 
Eil>hu retired into 
solitude to perform 
penance and worship 
the Sun. The Brah- 
mins had no idea of 
God as a Creator and 
Ruler, their notion 
being that He is pb 
Hence eternally dif 
fused ; that all visible 
lifeismeie illuMon 
Thesoul afterdeath 
enters some animal 
or vegetable form. 



What i 



le 7 —What 



L bj 



(he seels of Bhrigu and 
Kibhu?— What was the 
Brahmin'aideaofGod? 
—Where does the soul 
go nftcr death ? 



ASSYRIA. 



Bbyonh the mere names of three 
kino's we have no record of what was 
pis ng at this period in this portion 
of the world. Great obscurity is spread 
over tl e 1 st«ry of Assyria, as well as 
over Pers a, during this and several 
succeed ng centuries. 

Sir Clmton fixes the dates of the 
access oa of these three kings as fol- 
io vs 

B. C. 

On the death of Aralc'us, "i 

Xer'ies, (or Bale'us,) L 1980 



Belo'ehus 1912 

The earliest writers on Assyrian 
history are Cte'sias and Berysus ; the 
former of whom founded his history 
upon extracts from Babylonian annals. 
But the original works of theseauthors 
have not come down to our times, 
Fragments of them are to be met with 
in the works of Euse'bius, Abyde'nus, 
Polyhis'tor, and others, who have more 
irless founded (heir histories on the 
earlier records of those autliors, whose 
w rks were extant when they formed 
their compilations. 

The religion of the most ancient 
Asbi nana is believed to have been pure 
&abiani^m or worship of the sun, 
moon and stars, (a term derived 
frtm the Hebrew word tsaba, "a 
host or army") ; and there is strong 
pr bability that this form of worship 
hal Its origin among the inhabitants 
of the Assyrian plain. The Fire wor- 
ship of a later age was a corruption of 
Sabianism. The symliols and reli- 
gious ceremonies depicted on the monu- 
ments at Ehorsabad and Koyunjik 
prove that it was neaily identical 
vrith that system which prevailed in 
Persia. There can be no doubt that 
the names of the kings found on the 
inscriptions at Nimroud represent the 
most ancient monarchs of whom any 
records have been discovered on the 
Euphrates or the Tigris. They all be- 
long to the first Assyrian empire, and 
between them and the modern Assy- 
nan monarchs ekpaed a period of a 
thousand years of nhich we have no 
particulars The student should con- 
sult ihew'rks of Herodotus Layard, 
and Rnwhnson on the suV|tct. An 
excellent cketch is ontamed in Vaux's 
"Nmeveh and Persia." 



What is said of the history of A; 
during thia century? — What kings are 
tioned by Mr. Clinton ?— Who were fhi 
liest writers on the bistorj of the iialio 
What the religion 7— What was Sabliin 
What period elapaed between the firsi 
seeonS empires? 
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PEKSIA. 



DuBi.vu this and the succeed g 
centuries, Persia appears to lia h d 
no iodependentesiEteace as an e p 
Whether Zohai founded a dy t 
and kingdom of his own, or w tl 
king of Assyria who aubdu d th 
country, or whether Persia was d d d 
into petty kingdoms under Ar msean 
and Scythian princes as is pr b bl 
does not appear. 

The Persian historiana estp 1 th 
reign of their kings OTer an imm 
period, and fill up the time with ro- 
mantic accounts of the exploits <^ their 
heroes ; but no reliance can be pliced 
on these poetical storiei 

According to some hiitorian" Zohak 
was dethroned by the blick'jmith 
KSwXn, who placed Fe rid]On on the 
throne, and after him fullowei four 
other kings ; so that, acuordmg to 
them, the PaishdadiaM dynasty did not 
terminate until the reign of Kershaap, 
the fifth monarch fromi Zohak ; hut Sir 
John Malcolm, in his History of Persia 
(vol. i., p. 210), has proyed that Feri- 
doon was the same monarch as the 
Arba'oes of the Greek historians ; and 
that the reign of the ferocious Zohak, 
which is said by some Persian histo- 
rians to have lasted 1000 years, and 
by others 700 years, represents the 
poricd during which the country was 
ruled by Assyrian princes, whose cru- 
elty is depicted in the stories related 
of Zohak. The Arbaces referred to 
lived in the eighth century before the 
Christian Era, consequently there is 
here a long gap in Persian history. 

Feridoon, who was placed on the 
throne by Kawah, the blacksmith, was 
an immediate descendant of Tahamurs. 
He had escaped from thevengeaoce of 
Zohak, and fought bravely under Ka- 
wah His romantic adventures and 
Piploiti are favorite themes of Persian 
poets Hi'' first act on ascending the 
thronp was to convert the celebrated 
apron ofthebla«ksmith,which had been 
used as a banner, into the national etan- 
dard of Persia. As such, it was richly 
ornamented with jewels ;t«which every 
king, from Feridoon lo the laat of the 
Pehiivi monarchs, contributed, Itwas 
called the Derufah-e-Kawanee (or stan- 
dard of Kawah), and continued to be 
the standard of Persia until captured 
by the Arab followers of Mohammed, 
at the battle of Kadessia, A. D. 636. 
Its value amounted to an immense sum 
of money. There is nothing in Per- 
sian history better attested than the 
story of this apron. 
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ruin hut it was not until the second 
century after this that the Ilea dynasty 
WIS displaced, and a more energetic 
race of sovereigns placed on the throne. 
Tht names of the Emperors who 
reign(,d during this century are: 

B. C. 
Te-wang, who began to reign 2014 
Teaee " " 1996 

To puh-keaug, " " 1980 

Te-keung, " " 1921 

Te-kin, " " 1900 

The prefix "Te" signifies Emperor 
or Oommander-in-Chief. The names 
of the Chinese Emperors are short sen- 
tences. They have sometimes two or 
three names. Those adopted by the 
Emperor, on his accession, are styled 
Kvxt-haou, or "national designations," 
Epithets called "titles in the ancesto- 
rial hall," are also given to them. Thus 
the founder of the present Mantchoo 
dynasty of Emperors styled his family 
the Ta-tsing, or "general purity " His 
son succeeding to the throne took the 
name of Shun-ohe, and on bis death 
received for ancestorial name that of 
She-tsoo-chang-hwang-te, The lan- 
guage of the country is eapressed by 
symbols and peculiar accentuation. It 
consists of intonated m yll 11 f 
which there are 487 d t t wh h ar 
increased to 1445 by 1 ff t t* 
tions. It contains 14 000 h t 
composed of 216 r t whi h p 
the most simple ideas By mp d 
ing these an immeu ty f p s- 

sions is obtained; 1 t th 1 
is extremely difEcult f q t 

Striotlyspeaking, th Ch 1 ag 

has no grammar; th m t 1 It 
ofwords is pointed o thyth P tr 

ive positions. Genl 1 on> 

tenses, moods, etfl p 1 I y 

particles, which eith \ 1 f 11 w 
the verb. Theoonv t 1' g g 
differs widely from th w tt Th 
Chinese litfirainre h h t ■y 

philosophy, and poet y h t d f t 
ive in natural history g g phy d 
science, generally. 

What Is sold of llie history of Chiiiii 
during this contury ? — Whnt of tlie lan- 
gofige (ind literatnre? 



GREECE. 



So little is known of the history of Greece during this period, that the space 
allotted to it may be profitably occupied by the consideration of collateral 
matters with which the student is expected to be acquainted. We may here 
notice the legend of the flood of Deuca'lion, which strikingly resembles that of 
Noah in many particulars. Deucalion is described in the mythology as the 
son of Prometheus and Clym'ene and as king of Phthia, in Thessalj. When 
Jupiter resolved to destroy, by a flood, the degenerate race of man, Deucalion 
and his wife Pyvrha were on account of then piety, the only mortals saved. 
On the advice of his father Deucalion built t ship, in which he and his wife 
floated in safety during the nine days' flood which destroyed all tlie other 
inhabitants of Greece. At last the ship rented on Mount Parnass'us (some say 
Mount Athos or Mount Othrys), and when the waters had subsided, Deuca- 
lion offered up a sacrifice to Jupiter, and consulted Themis as to hovr the race 
of man might be restored. The goddess bade them cover their heads and throw 
the bones of their mother behind them. They interpreted this expression, 
"ix>nes," to mean the stones of the earth. They uocordingly threw stones 
behind them ; and from those flung by Deucalion sprung up men ; from those 
thrown by Pyrrha sprung up women. 

This is an example of the ancient Greek mode of allegorizing; but a far 
better one (due, however, to a later age) is found in the exquisitely beautiful 
mytli of Cupid and Psyche ; and as another opportunity for introducing it may 
not occur, it is here presented. Psyche (in Greek, "the soul") was the youngest 
of the three daughters of a king, and her beauty excited the jealousy of Venus. 
To avenge herself tlie goddess ordered Cupid to inspire Psyche with love for 
the most contemptible man that could be found. But Cupid fell in love with 
her himself, and conveyed her to a secluded retreat, where, unseen and unknown, 
he visited her every night, leaving her before daybreak. He enjoined her 
never to inquire who or what he was ; but she had the imprudence to mention 
to her sisters the intimacy she had formed, and they, being jealous of her, mado 
her believe that he was a hideous monster, who came by night because he dared 
not show himself by day. To satisfy her curiosity she procured a lamp, and 
drew near him while he was sleeping. To her amazement, she found lie was 
possessed of more than mortal beauty, and in her agitation she let fall a drop of 
hot oil OD his shoulder. Cupid awoke, upbraided her for her suspicions, and 
departed. Psyche's happiness was gone. She wandered from place to place in 
search of her lost lover, and at length came to the palace of Venus. The goddess 
kept her prisoner and treated her as a slave, making her perform the most 
humiliating tasks. Psyche would have died had not Cupid invisibly 
her; with his aid she accomplished her tusks, and ultimately 
hatred of Venus. She became immortal, and was united to Cupid for over. 

This beautiful allegory typifies the influence of Love on the Soul, and how, 

through suffering, that wHch was at first sensual becomes purified and exalted, 

t p t ke, ultimately, of tlie nature of Divine Iiove. Or to explmn 

t m f Uy the three daughters of a king (God) are, the body, the mind, 
th ul (P yohe). The purity of the latter is repugnant to the sentiment 

f 111 vrhich tends to lower it to unworthy objects. The soul ia 

f t m po sessed with this unworthy passion, but its spirit of inquiry 

p mpt tt vestigatethenatureof it, and the charm vanishes. But the soul 
w th 1 1 IS but half divine. An object on which to bestow the affections is 
ght f and through trials and suffering the truth and constancy of the soul 
d 1 1 ed ts nature purified, and it then becomes allied to the earthly 
[ wh h it exalts to divinity and renders immortal. 

F m D calion and Pyrrha descended Hellen, Ampbic'tyon, Protogeni'a, 

d th Soon after the flood of Deucalion (we are not told how soon) 

I h tive of Argcs, led the Argives from the mountains into the plains 

f th P 1 p lesus (the southern part of Greece). The era of this chieftain is 
pi 1 by h torians in the next century, whence we may conclude that the 
fl d f D lion, if it has any historical foundation, took place somewhere 

b( t th 1 of this century. 
H 11 th son of Deucalion, was king of Phthia, in Thesealy. He is the 
m>th al tor of all the Hellenes. Ilis sons, jE'oIus and Do'rus, were the 

yth 1 tors of the (Eolians and Dorians ; and his grandsons, Acha/us 

and Ion, were the mythical ancestors of the Achojans and the loiiians. 
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THE 19^= CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



Apachnas was sucoeoded l>y Apophis, who reigned 
61 years, and Jannes, who reigned 50 years; ofler 
him, Archies, who reigned 49 years. The history is 
very confused, but there is little doubt tlBrt contem- 
porary dynastJes of the Shepherd kings were reign- 
ing in different parts of the kingdom, and that the 
Egyptians resisted them long with varying success. 
The period of their rule is called " the Middle Pe- 
lt was during the reign of one of these Shepherd 
kings that Joseph was sold by the Midianite mer- 
chants to Potiphar, " an ufBoer of the king, and 
captMn of the guard." In this situation he gained 
the confidence of his master by his integrity and 
abilities, and rose from one Step to another, until a 
combination of favorable circumstances g^ned him 
the notice of the king, whose minister he became. 
His sagacity in foreseeing an approaching famine, 
and providing against it, and in firnify establishing 
the k ng authority, fully justified the confidence 
pla ed n h n . Every one is familiar wiit the cx- 
{u s tely beautiful story related of him in Genesis. 
In t alius on is made to the Shepherd race, when 
Joseph says to his brethren (Gen. ilvi. 34) ; "Every 
alephe d s aa abomination unto the Egyptians." 

It seems probable that before, or in consequence 
of, tlie invasion of the Shepherds, two separate 
kingdoms were formed — one at Thebes, the other 
at Xoia — which lasted through the whole of the 
time that the Shepherds maintained themselves in 
Egypt. Each of them had peculiar local advantages 
for the establishment of an independent kingdom. 
The Thebaidwas remote from Memphis, where they 
fixed their capital, and by rntiring into Ethiopia 
the Egyptian kings could easily place themReivea 
beyond their reach. Xois was protected by the in- 
tersecting branches of the Nile, -which made it un- 
approachable by land. The Theban dynasty lasted 
453 years, the Xoito 484 years. No name is pre- 
served from the 13th and 14th dynasties, which 
consisted, the former of 00 Theban or Diospolitan 
kings, the latter of 76 Xoite kings. The 15th, or 
Shepherd dynasty, consisted of sis foreign (Phceni- 
oian ?) kings ; the 16th, of 30 other Shepherd kings ; 
and the 17th, of 43 Shepherds and 43 Diospolitans. 
The Shepherdi never raised any pyrtmids or memo- 
1 f th m 1 1th gh th nl y fh y h 1 
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chronology of this period quite uncertain, beyond 
the reigns of the six kings of the 15th dynasty. No 
reliance can be placed on the assigued length of 
periods, which furnish us with neither names, nor 
facts, nor monuments, because we have no control 
over the fictions or errors of historians. A conneetcd 
chain of history is, thereibre, impossible. 



What is said of the Shepherd kings in this periofl ? - 
the Thebnn and the Xnite djnaetlea ? — Of Thebea 
Xois ? — Of the moda in nhich the Shepherds occupied 
land?— And of the ehronolosy? 



SYEIA AND PAIESTINH. 



The next event in the life of Jacob was the birth 
of Benjamin, and the consequent death of his be- 
loved Rachel, B. C. 1989. The sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to the Midianite merchants followed soon 

The death of Isaac took place B. C. 1873, lefore 
the rise of Joseph to power in Egypt. And -while the 
sons of Jacob were growing up, and becoming the 
fatliers of tribes, the children of Esan, in like man 
ner, -tvere forming tribes and nations in Edom (Idu 
m£ea} and Northern Arabia. The sacred historian 
(Gen. xsxvi.) gives a list of "dukes" and kings who 
descended ftom them. 

About this period, B. C. 1872, Joseph became pnw 
erful in Egypt, and was ultimately made the king s 
chief minister. Thus, -when the famine drove his 
brothers into Egypt for food, he had the power to 
serve them. He forgave them their cruelty to him- 
self, and settled them and his father in the land of 
Goshen, B.C. 1863. There Jacob "-was gathered 
unto his people," B. C. 1846, and there his descend- 
ants d-w-elt, and in pruocss of time became very 



There is considerable difficulty in fixing the date 
of the events recorded in Scripture relative to the 
time of Joseph, and the exoilus of the Israelites, 
In this work the computation adopted by St. Paul, 
the Jews, and Josephus, has been used. By this 
system, 215 years are allotted to the sojourning of 
Abraham and the patriarchs in Canaan, and 215 
years to the sojourning in Egypt. The Septuagint 
version of the Bible also adopts this chronology, and 
is the foundation of St. Paul's remark (Gal. iii. 17) : 
" The promise to Abraham preceded by 430 years 
the giving of tie Law." According to the common 
chronology, the departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt took place about the year 1490 B. 0. This 
is founded on the assertion in Exodus xii. 40 : " The 
sojourning of the children of Israel in the land of 
Egypt -was 430 years ; and at the end of the 430 
years, even on tliat very day, all th© hosts of Jehov ah 
went out from the land of Egypt." But in Exodus 
vi. 16-19, and Numbers sivi. 68, mention is made 
of four genei-ations only, during this 430 years, viz., 
Levi, Kohatli, Amram, and Moses, which seems in- 
credible The difflcuities attending this disputed 
p nt w 11 treated in Kenriok's Ancient Egypt, 

1 book 3 to which the student is referred, 

M Ob n n his Monuinental History of Egypt 

( 1 ) idntains that the patron of Joseph 

th k Pharaoh (from Phrah, "the sun"), 

Apoph Ph ps. Under Joseph's administration 

th wh 1 Im of Egypt was converted absolutely 

t tl p pe ty of the king. Taking advantage 
f th f n which his sagacity had provided 
a ant 1 e i u based of the Egyptians, in theirdis- 
t e s the jewels and precious metals, their lands, 
tl e r cattle and their persons. Having broken 
down the powe of the native princes and their vas- 
sals, Joseph removed them into cities, thus effecting 
a momentous social revolution, -which advanced 
Egypt many centuries in civilization. 

How mnnj sons hud Jacoh ? — Did Isnno live to see the 
rise of Joseph's power?— Where did the children of Eton 
form tribes?— When and where did Jacob die?— What is 
said as to the era of Joseph and of the Eiodne ? 



INDIA. 



The heroic legends of the Hindoos are to be found 
in the ancient poems, called the Eamayana, and 
Mahabharat, which are to them like the Iliad and 
the Odyssey to the Greeks. The first details the 
wonderful exploits of Kama, who has been already 
mentioned. His greatest achievement was the con- 
queit f the King of Ceylon, a terrible giant, who 
had carried off his Queen, and kept her prisoner in 
his cai-tle ; this the hero stormed, and rescued the 
lady A festival, which used to be kept with great 
splendcr, is stilt held every year in commemoration 
of thii victory. The Hon. Monntstuart Elphinstone 
considers this expedition to Ceylon a fable (History 
of India, vol. i., p. 389) ; but it is strange that a 
national custom should have sprung up on a purely 
fabulous basis. 

The Mahabharat celebrates the -war between the 
lines of Pandn and of Cum (two branches of the 
reigning family), for the territory of Hastinapura 
(probably a place on the Ganges, north-east of 
Delhi, which still bears the ancient name}. In this 
contest, Crishna takes a leading part. He is the 
ally of the Pandus, who are victorious, but lose so 
many men that they abandon the world, and perish 
among the sno-ws of the Himalaya. Crishna falls 
in the civil wars of his own country, Gujerat. Mr. 
Elphinstone considers that the era of Crishna is the 
fourteenth century B, C, 

The anoient Hindoos made considerable advances 
in astronomy, but they left no complete system. 
Their priesthood made it subservient to their own 
purposes, and carefully concealed the original sources 
of information. Hence the data from which their 
tables were computed were never quoted, and there 
is no record of a regular series of observations among 
them. But there is no doubt they ascertained accu- 
rately the mean Inotions of the sun and moon, and 
had begun a series of astronomical observations in 
the 16th century B. C. Their progress in math- 
ematics was equally remarkable, especially in 

Tarious languages prevailed in India in ancient 
times. The principal one, spoken by the upper 
classes, was the Sanscrit. In this language the 
Vedaa, the Institutes of Menu, and the Puranas, are 
written ; hence, it has been called the sacred lan- 
guage ; but it was spoken by the lower classes, al- 
though in a barbarous dialect. It is now dead (th.it 
is, no longer spoken), but it is still much cultivated, 
and bears striking resemblance to the Greek and 
Latin languages. The five northern languages of 
India are iihose of the Punjab, Canoiy, Mithila (or 
North Berar), Bengal, and Gujerat. They are said 
to be branches of the Sanscrit. Of the five lan- 
guages of the Deccan, three of them (viz., the Tamul, 
Telugu, and Camata), have an origin distinct from 
the Sanscrit. The remaining two (the Orissa and 
Maharashtra, or Mahratta), are supposed to bo de- 
rived from tie Sanscrit. As these are spoken in 
a very large portion of the Deccan, there is every 
probability that the Hindoos of Northern India con- 
quered it at an early period. 
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ASSYRIA. 



All the record which has come down 
to ua of ihia century cooaists of the 
iiiunes of two kings, Bale'us and Alta'- 
des, with the dates 1860 B. C. and 1808 
B. C, aa the commencement of their 
reigna. When more of the ancient 
monuments of Assyria shall have heen 
discovered, and their inscriptions deci- 
phered, we may perhaps gain aome- 
tliing like a, connected nai-rntive; hut 
at prosent, much ia unknown. Colonel 
Rawlineon an oflicer in the British 
nim> 1 as deiott.d much time io deoi 
jhering the cuneiform (or wed^e 
h\ aped) mscriptiona f ancient Persia 
lod A s^im and has auceeeded in 
iscerta n ng tl c meaning of aome 
hunlreia cf worlo He has come to 
the coucluaiott that this ancient Ian 
^uige wna neither Ilobiew n>r Chal 
dee nor Syiiac nor any of the known 
c guate dialeuts hut tl at it was of 
the Semitic family of languiges lie 
lutlndea the Assyrian and Balylonian 
languages in one category. They were 
not exactly identical, hut so cloaely 
allied that the nativea of both coun- 
tries could manage to understand each 
other. A full account of hii discoTe- 
riea ia given by him in his ' Commen 
taiy on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Aseyria," whiLh also 
contains a brief notice of the ancient 
kinga of Nineveh and Babylon 

It tiaa been a question disputed among 
the learned, whether the Chalil-cana 
were a nation, or merely priests and 
magiciana. Herodotus only notices 
them as a tribe of priests; Dioil</rus 
speaks of them as a separate caste under 
Belus, an Egyptian priest, the Book 
of Daniel refera to them as aatrolngeis 
magicians, and soothaayeri On the 
other hand, the learned GesPniua has 
shown that Cha!d£ean was the name 
of a distinct nation. Strabo also treats 
them as such; and Cicero positively 
asserts that they were a people properly 
ao called. Heeren argues that the name 
was applied to the nomadic (or wander- 
ing) tribes generally. Their origin and 
name have been ascribed to Chased, the 
son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22). Jerome 
says: "From him came the Chasdim, 
afterwards called Chaldsei." But it 
appears that Chased only united the 
scatt-ered tribes of a pre-existing race, 
or else, by founding a dynasty, created 
a nation in the land of Ur, which existed 
ia the days of Abraham, and was dis- 
tinguished by the name of Ur by the 
Hebrews. 
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PERSIA. 



In the preceding century we have 
given the Persian account of Zohak, 
and the revolution effected by the 
hlacksQiith Kawah. But, according 
to Sir John Malcolm (see his Sistoi-y 
of Persia, vol. i., p. 209), Zohak was- 
the Assyrian king who ooncjuered the 
country ; and the thousand years during 
which he is said to have reigned, were 
the period in which it was a province 
of the Assyrian Empire. The true era 
of Kawah s revolution is theref te 
abont the 10th centiuyB C As tl cio 
IS no authentic history of Persia dur 
ng this long period v, e will refer to 
the romantu, legends which oriental 
poets haie embodied in lerse and 
which ire to the Persians what the 
poems of H mer and HeM d were to 
the Greeks 

Frequent mention is made in Peraian 
hi'Jtoiy of Turan This is the ancient 
and the propel nameof thccuuntiynow 
called Tartiry The name Turan is 
aaid to have been derived from loor, 
one of the three eons of Feridoon. It 
was the appellation by which all the 
countries between the Jasartes and the 
Oxua, and between the Caspian and the 
boundaries of China, were known for- 
merly to the natives of Persia. Toor 
wag slain in battle byhis own nephew, 
the young king, llanucheher, of Persia. 
The history of Turan is very di^ointed. 
Mention is made of kinga of Turan, 
who were in fact nothing more than 
chiefs of wild hordes of Tartars, with- 
out a fixed residence. These chiefs are 
frequently termed Deev, or devils, by 
the Persian historians; as, the Suffeed 
Deev, or whit^ devil. We read of 
Puahung, king of Turan, who led 30,000 
warriors into Persia, and of Afra'siab, 
who appears to have been a very pow- 
erful prince, and to have conquered 
Persia, over which he reigned 13 years. 

The three great heroes of Persian 
antiquity were Sam, Zal, andRooarvx, 
whoae exploits are celebrated in the 
poems of Eerdu'si (the Homer of Per- 
sia). The first of these heroes, Sam, 
was the vizier (principal minister) tf 
Manucheher, (he grandson of Fen 
doon. He was appointed ruler over 
Seistan, Cnbul, and thecDuntues north 
of the Indus. It does not aj pear tint 
he performed any extraordinary feats 
of arms, but was renowned for his wh 
dom, owing to which he "sas enabltd 
to save the country on several emer 
genoies. He was the father of Zal 
and the grandfather of Eoostttm 



CHINA. 



Trom tlie accession of Te-kin, in tiie 
year B. C. 1000, to the end of the cen- 
tury, the degeneracy and misery of 
the people incroiised. In 1879, To- 
kung-kea ; 1848, Te-kaou ; 1837, Te-fa; 
1818, Kee-kwei, respectively became 
emperors. 

The last-named prince is described 
as one of the worst monarohs who ever 
ruled China. He indulged in tlie moat 
degrading hcentiousniKS, and beheaded 
those who lemonstrated with him In 
hia court he hxd piles f meit and 
ptndsofwme to which he invited hia 
votariea andindulgedinallkindsof ex 
ceaie'' The most monstrous debauch 
ery was practiaed in thia jrmces 
palace without shame or reluctance 
The chief agent m these orgies was 
his wife M)-he to pleise ■whom he 
luilt a, room coated with jasper and 
the furniture whereof was alomed 
with j recioua stones Uis conduct to 
hiS sub]ectH was n a par with hii sen 
sunlity. He treated them with the 
most ferocious cruelty, and the exe- 
cration in which he was held has 
caused the handing down to posterity 
of these particulars relating to him. 
Unfortunately this licentiousness is 
the leading feature in Chinese history. 
It is the most revolting of all histo- 
ries. The most senseless and fero- 
cious tyranny engendered the worst 
vices among the people, and their his- 
tory is one of massacres and revolts, 
murders and civil wars. Now and 
then n good monari'h appears, and for 
a brief interval the nation thrives, but 
ho is immediately succeeded by an in- 
sane tyrant, and all is gloom again. 

Some persona have discovered avery 
great resemblance between the Chinese 
and the ancient Egyptian Empires. In 
both, agriculture and astronomy were 
highly prized, respect for superiors in- 
culcated, parents held in honor, and a 
hieroglyphic mode of writing adopted. 
Among the Egyptians the most de- 
grading superstitions prevailed; while 
the Chinese had a political religion of 
mere forms In both nations the wor- 
ship of the dead was practised. Some 
have traced the origin of the Chinese 
to a C( lony of Egyptians, forgetting 
that similar causes produce similar 
effects and that nations will sponta- 
neously adopt rites and customs similar 
to th se of (ther people, by the mere 
impulse of human nature. In the very 
earl est ages the Chinese were ac- 
quainted with many arts now lost. 
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GREECJE. 



The earliest name we meet with in 
the history of Greece, that has histori- 
cal reality, is that of In'achus, the son 
of Oce'anus and Teth'ys, who gave his 
name to the river flowing round the 
walls of Argos. He is by aome sup- 
posed to have been a Pclnsgian chief- 
tain. He founded the kingdom of 
Argos, but the precise era of hia reign 
ia very difficult of determination. By 
those who compute by generations, as 
given in mythology, it is said to have 
1 egun in the year 198G B. C. ; but by 
tbers (and among them Mr. Clinton), 
it IS] laced in 1803 B.C. 

"W e have already mentioned that 
Deucahon and Pyrrba had two sons, 
Hellen and Amphyc'tion. Hellen had 
three Bins: Dorus,XuthuB,flndfi'oluB. 
Ho gave to those who had before been 
Gieeks thenameofHelle'nes, and par- 
titioned his territory among his three 
chillren. .^lolus reigned in Thessaly; 
Xutlius in Peloponne'suB ; and Dorus, 
Northern Greece. Xuthus had two 
sons, Achie'us and I'on. These gave 
to their respective subjects the names 
of .^olians, Achfeans, lonians, and 
Dorians. Mr. Grote, in his history of 
Greece, well obaervea that, as history, 
these genealogies deserve no notice, 
but they symbolize intelligibly the 
first fraternal aggregation of Ilellenio 
men, together with their territorial 
distribution. But even the ablest 
Greeka believed in the reality of auch 
eponymous peraons as Hellen and Ion. 

These eponymous (or name-giving) 
men meet us in every page of early 
Greek history, and are perpetually re- 
ferred to by writera in later ages. To 
find an eponym (or name-giver) for 
every conspicuous local name, was the 
invariable turn of Greek retrospective 
fancy. Thus, if any locality became 
famous, some mythical ancestor was 
discovered to be the originator of its 
name. The sons of Deucalion aro in- 
stances of this. As in subsequent ages 
the Grecian States developed distinct 
peculiarities of Ian guagesandmannera, 
and became known oa loniana, Dorians, 
iEkilians, and Achoeans, and the entire 
nation by the name of Hellonos, the 
inventive genius of Greece framed a 
genealogy starting from the aole sui-vi- 
vora of the deluge, from whom the 
immediate eponymous ancestors of the 
people are represented to have derived 
their descent. The ancestnra, in short, 
came into existence long after their 
descendants. 



s the first king of Argu!?~Who 
Eons of Deucilion? — N-ime llio 
ineestors of Iha different tribes of 
ET— Whnt are epon; 
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THE 18^^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



The death of Joseph, whoso admin- 
istration had so entirely changed the 
fiioe of Egypt, has been placed in tho 
year B. C. 1792. He died Ml of 
honors, as is illustrated by the yariety 
of names given to him by the Egyp- 
tians, and which are still to be seen on 
his tomb at Sakharah, in Egypt. Hia 
first title, Tsaphnaih, signifies "one in 
communion with, the goddess of wis- 
dom ;" hia nest, I%eh-nuk, OTPaorneak, 
"one who flees from adultery." Hia 
name, Ei-tsupli (Joseph), means "he 
came to aave." AbrecTt, or Sb-resh, 
" royal priest ond prince " Hia friend 
and pation Aphophia (or Phiop^) 
reigned 61 years He left Egypt the 
richest kingdom upon earth He i^n 
stmcted the beantitul temples and 
palaces wbuh adorn 3Iemphis and 
rivalled m marrpllousnoas the Lalj 
nnth Up loeatpd the Isriehtes m 
thelandtfG ehen{! e ofherhage 
or flowers ) supposed to htve been 
the Dehi The remains of the mati 
tutiona of JoBt.ph establi'ihed under 
the auspices of Aphnphi^ are likewise 
tricoable m the ai,oouut (f the laws 
and customs of Egypt pre'Jcried in 
Greek tradition Aphophis was suc- 
ceeded by his wn Melanero'! who took 
Thebea from the Upper Egyptian a, 
and reduced all Egypt proper under 
the rule of the Shepherd kinga. He 
expelled the Upper Egyptians from 
the entire monarchy. A tablet at As- 
souan, on the extreme southern limit of 
Egypt, represents him standing on tlie 
symbols of both Egypts, wearing the 
northern crown, and worshipped as ft 
conqueror. It was scalptured upon 
the occasion of the cession to him of 
the last position they had maintained 
there. Melaneres likewise wrote his 
own name on the rock at Hamamat, on 
the occasion of hewing granite from 
thence. And the inscriptions record 
that a prince named Atfu, at Cheno- 
boskion, was priest to the pyramid of 
Melaneres, aa well as that of Aphophis 
andofSaites. The nameof Melaneres 
is not in the Greek lists of Egyptian 
kings. 

The two successors of Aphophis on 
the throne of Lower Egypt have no 
place in the genealogies found on the 
monuments at Kamak or Abydos. 
During their reigns a race of Apho- 
phean kings reigned at Thebes, and 
tho war of independence against the 
Shepherd kinga commenced, and lasted 
until far into tho nest century. 

What is siiid of Joaeph's admioislrotionf — 
Of bis (teatli ?— Hia litlea ?— Hie tomb?— Of 
tha land of Goshen 7— Of Apbopbia ?— Of his 

suocessora ! — Of the w.ir of id depend en cb? 



SYRIA. 



Of the history of this country 
during this period, we have little or 
no account. Tyre and Sidon were 
flouriahing citiea, and the Phcenicions 
visited distant lands in their ships. 
The land of Canaan was in all proba- 
bility in much the same atate as it was 
when invaded by Joshua; that ia, di- 
vided into a number of petty states or 
tribea under their own rulers or kings. 
The children of Israel, who had in the 
previous century emigrated into Egypt, 
had grown numerous and wealthy in 
the land of Goshen, allotted to them 
ly the Egvft'^n king Aphcphia (or 
Phiop') thpPhaiaohof S rij turo and 
ha I from iheir numbcri fpitmL a 
Bource of considerable utieaainesi to 
Melineres Jinnea and 
They multi] lied and m axed 
nughty and by nav of 
keeping them in subjection the Ejjp- 
tians forcod tliem to abandon their 
paitcral occupations and make bricks 
for public buildings It does not ap 
pear that their conditnn was in any 
way ameliorated by the alruggle for 
independence which was then going 
on m Egypt The Shepherd kings 
Btill held absolute sway over them 

It appears to have 1 een the p hoy 
of the Shepherd kings to encourage the 
settlement of Canaanites in Egypt. 
This policy, inaugurated by Aphophia, 
was continued by his succeaaora. It 
waa therefore not merely an iaolated 
act of kindnCBB on the part of the Pha- 
raoh, done at the request of Joseph, to 
locate Jacob and his family in Goshen 
(the Delta of the Nile) ; but it was done 
from a desire to coloniae that fertile 
stripof land with skilful shepherda and 
husbandmen. We have elsewhere no- 
ticed the locality of Goshen (aoe Egypt). 
The name is not Hebrew, nor is its 
meaning certainly known. It ia con- 
jectured to mean " herbage," or " flow- 
ers." In the Coptic testa there are 
many worda spelt with the same letters, 
and all denoting one class of objects, 
that is, objects that grow or vegetat*. 
The kings of the SSddyuasty, who made 
Eubostis, in the eastern Delta, their 
northern capita!, assumed a name sim- 
ilar to Goshen, repreaented in tho hiero- 
glyphics by an irrigated field, bounded 
by two canals. Hence the locality of 
Goshen is ascertained with tolerable 
certainty. The name "Delta" was 
given to that portion of Egypt because 
its shape resembled the triangular form 
of the i of the Greek alphabet. 

Whnt was the condilioa uf Canaan ?_What 
beoama of the childreo of Israel ? —VVhere 
WOB Goshen ?— What Is the me.ining nf the 
name?— And of "the Delta"? 



INDIA. 



After Rama, aiity princea of his 
race ruled in suoceasion over his do- 
minions ; but aa we hear no more of 
Ayodha (or Oude), it ia possible that 
the kingdom, which was at one time 
called Coshala, may have merged in 
another, and that the capital was 
transferred from Oude to Canouj. 
Ayodha is not mentioned in the Mar 
habharat, nor ia Oanacuhya (Catiouj), 
unless, as asserted in Menu, Panehala 
is only another name for that kingdom. 
Panehala seems to have been a long, 
hut narrow territory, entendiog on 
the east to Nepnul (which it ini-luded) 
and en the west along the Chambal 
and Banas ai far as Ajimere We 
know little else of ita early history 
except from the R^poot writings tra 
d tions and inscriptions Canoty was 
one of the mont ancient places in 
India It waa a rity jf great eitent 
and magnificence And its ruins are 
still to be seen on the banks of the 
Ganges 

The tradifi na of the Deccau p nt 
t a period when the natnet wtre not 
Hindoos BytheHftPr theaboiignes 
are described aa having been bef re 
their civilisation gilbns and dem ns 
or f rPaters and mountaineers The r 
language (the Tamul) must have I een 
formed and perfected before the int o 
duotion of the Sanscrit; but from the 
fact of there being a Tamul literature 
the people must have been sometl ng 
more than mere foresters and moun 
taineers. If any credit is to be g ven 
to the Hindoo legends, Ravan, who 
reigned over the southern part of the 
Peninsula at the time of Rama's inva- 
sion, was the head of a powerful and 
civilized State. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished Tamul authors were of the 
despised class called Pariahs ; and, aa 
these lived in comparatively modem 
times, it is evident that the Brahmins 
had no influence in the land at the 
time we are speaking of. The common 
origin of the Sanscrit language with 
those of the West, leaves no doubt that 
there waa once a connection between 
the nations by whom they were used ; 
but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connection sub- 
sisted, nor about the time, which might 
have been in so early a stage of their 
society as to prevent its throwing any 
light on the history of the individual 
nations. Mr. Elphinstone doubts that 
it spread from a central point [Hisionj 
of India, vol. i., p. 98). 

What U said of tha kingdom of Onde?— Of 
PHnehoia ? — Of Canouj F — Of the original 
inhohilBnlsof tha Beccan? — Of the Tamul 



ASSYRIA. 



On the death of Altades, B.C. 1776, 
we find the name of Mami'tus recorded 
as his successor; but between this 
latter and the acceasion of tho nest 
king is a space of 166 years. Of this 
period we possess no account. 

As regards the esact aito of ancient 
Nineveh, Colonel Rawlinson ^ves the 
following opinion; — "Nimroud, the 
great Ireasure-houae which has fur- 
niahed us with all the most remark- 
able specimens of Assyrian sculpture, 
although very probably forming one 
of that group of cities which, in the 
timeof the prophet Jonah, were known 
by the common name of Nineveh, has 
no claim itself, I think, to that pai"- 
ticular appellation. The title by which 
it is designated on the bricks and slabs 
that form its buildings, I read doubt- 
fully as Levekh, or Halukh, and I sus- 
pect this to be the original form of the 
name which appears as Calah in Gen- 
esis, and Halah in Kings and Chroni- 
cles and'wh'ch indeel asthecap'tal 
of CalaehcnP m st upeds ha e ooeu 
p ed the same s te m tl e n n ed atP 

c n tv anl I may all tl at lef c 
I had le [hered tl e name f the c ty 
on the slabs f Nnroui tl s geo- 
g apl ca! ident fication was pre sely 
that at wh oh I had arr ed from ob- 
serv ng that the Simar tan vers on of 
the Pentateuch employs for tl e Hebrew 
Calah the terra Laoh sa a form whicl 
Babylon in orthography sh vs to be 
absol tely the same as the Grepk name 
Lar ssa ly wh ch Xenojl a des g 
nated the great ruined capital that was 
passed by the ten thousand Greeks in 
their retreat, a few miles to the north- 
ward of the Lycus. The real and 
primitive Nineveh, which is frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions, I con- 
jecture to have occupied the site where 
we DOW see the high mound opposite 
to Mosul, surmounted by the pretended 
tomb of the prophet Jonah; for we have 
historical proof of this particular 
mound having been locally termed 
Nineveh from the time of the Arab 
conquest down to comparatively modern 
times ; and I think that the ruins a 
short distance to the northward, which 
are now termed Koyunjik, were not 
the true Nineveh itself, but formed a 
suburb of that capital." Khorsabad 
was also an immediate dependency of 
Nineveh. It is popularly termed "the 
French Nineveh," from the escavationa 
and researches made there by French 
antiquaries within the last few years. 

What king ia mentioned daring this cen- 
turjF^Whnt does Col. Enwiinson say re- 
spectiBg tho sits of nneionl Nlnereh ? — Tho 
tomb of Jonjh^— Kojunjik ? — JIhorJahad ! 

luULyCjOOg te=^ 



B.C. 1800-1700. 



PERSIA. 



As there is no authentic history 
wherewith to fill up this periwJ, we 
devote the spcwe to the espioita (fabu- 
lous or otherwise) of Persia's great 
heroes, Zal and Koostum. Zal was 
the son of Sam, and was hora with 
whit* hair, whence hia name (which, 
signifies "aged"). Believing that tiie 
child was the offspring of some deev 
(or magician), the father sent it to be 
exposed on Mount Elburs. There it 
was nurtured by a eimurgh (or griffin) 
until it was fetched away by Sam. 
Zal's first adventure, on coming to 
maturity, was hia meeting with the 
beautiful princess, Eouda'bah, or Eo- 
(iah''ver, daughter of Mehrab, king of 
Caubul, a prince of the race of Zohak. 
It occurred while Zal was hunting. 
Ooming to the foot of a high tower, he 
saw a lady of exquisite beauty, on 
whom he gazed ardently unti] his pas- 
sion was returned. As there was no 
mode of ascending the battlement, the 
lady loosened her tresses, which fell ill 
ringlets to the bottom of the tower, 
and enabled Zal U> ascend. I'rom this 
marriage came the great hero of Persia, 

ROOSTUU. 

The eiploita of Booetam have been 
magnified into miracles, and his his- 
tory is enveloped in romance. One 
of the principal of his achievements 
was the capture of the KuUah Sufieed 
(or White Fort), in the province of 
Pars. This fort was almost impreg- 
nable from its situation. The ascent 
to it was three miles long, by a very 
narrow path in 1 1 ery eas'ly defended 
D ^u s ng hin >!ell as a dealer a salt 
n 1 putt ng 1 ags m on 1 s camels 
w th an arijied n an n ea h btj, he 



ntr Pit 



> tl e fort 



wl h 1 e at on p stormed and t k 
Th ■) 8 one of many warl ke exj lo ta 
r rded f the yo mg hero B t tl e 
t r 1 le oonfua n m the Pers m annila 
f th s epoch IS well ilustrated in tl e r 
makmg him the compamon-in-arma 
of Kai-Kobad (the De'jocea of the 
Greeks), who lived centuries after- 
wards. Boost urn's greatest exploit 
was the killing the Deov Suffeed, or 
White Demon (probably some northern 
prince), in single combat. He repeat- 
edly defeated Afrasiab, the powerful 
kingof Turan. In one of these battles 
he vanquished a famous warrior named 
PeelsooD, in the presence of both armies. 
The student will find an interesting ac- 
count of Eooatum in Malcolm's History 
of Persia, vol. i., chap. iv. 



Mention aomo of the ndveotures 
Of Roostum— Who were the Tar 
overcome by tlio laller?— What i. 



.f Zal. 



CHINA. 



The crueltiea of ICcc-kwci continu- 
ing, Chino-tanc (a descendant of 
Ilwong-te), who held an hereditary 
fief of the crown, aiforded aa asylum 
to the persecuted ; and, being urged 
on all sides to take up arms, he did so. 
He defeated Kee-kwei, who surren- 
dered himself prisoner ; but on prom- 
ising reformation, Ching-tang left him 
in poasesaion of the throne. lie was 
no sooner reinstated than he sought 
to destroy Ching-tang, who again levied 
an army, and dethroned him. Kee- 
twei fled, and, forsaken by the whole 
world, died in exile B. 0. 1768. His 
Bon and euccessor, the last of the Hea 
dynasty, Chan-wei, retired to the 
northern deserts, where he ended hia 
life amongst savages. To the Ilea 
dynasty belongs the merit of having 
established the curious system of gov- 
ernment under which China is now 
ruled. That it is adapted to the wants 
of the people, is attested by the fact of 
its having endured for so many centu- 
ries, and survived so many revolutions. 

Chmg tang, therefore, ascended the 
throne (B C. 17B6), and became the 
founder of the Shang (or "supreme") 
dynasty According to Chinese hiato- 
rtana, the whole globe trembled, and 
the stars lost their lustre, on his acces- 
sion. He appears to have felt or 
feigned great reverence for God, aince 
he was perpetually invoking the 
Shang-te (or " Supreme Emperor") in 
his edicts and discourses. To His in- 
terference Ching-tang ascribed his 
elevation. During his reign occurred 
a seven years' drought, against which, 
it seems, the Emperor had provided 
by laying up grain in the store-houses: 
whereby we are reminded of the Egyp- 
tian minister, Joseph. 

Ching-tang waa an able man, and 
was; from hia unwearied benevolence, 
called " the well-beloved sovereign." 
lie died B. C. 1753, and his successor, 
Tae-kea, was chosen Emperor through 
the agency of the celebrated minister, 
E-yin. TaB-kea being prone to iiee, 
E-yin caused him to be confined, with 
his family, for many years, in the cat^ 
acombs of his ancestors, until he had 
reformed. When he had done this, he 
was restored in the throne. He died 
B. C. 1721. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Wuh-ting, and B. C. ITlii, the 
able minister E-yin died, and was 
buried with royal honors. lie left a 
worthy disciple, named Kew-tan who 
became as illustrious as his master 



GEEECE. 



iNAcaus reigned a considerable time a;t Argos. He had two sons, Phoro'n 
and .^giale'us, the former of whom succeeded his father at Argos (B. C. 1753), 
and introduced amongst his subjects many social habits. His tomb was 
shown in the days of Pausa'nias. .^gialeus established himself in Sicyon, 
gave his name to the north-western region of the Peloponnesus. The nami 
Phoroneus was of great celebrity in the Argeian mythical genealogies, and fur- 
nished both the title and subject of the ancient poem called " Phoronis,' 
which he is styled "the father of mortal men." Phoroneus and.^gialeus v 
sometimes represented as " autochthonous," or of the original race of men, 
one in Argos, the other in Sicyon. 

The offspring of Phoroneus, by the nymph Teie'dice, were Apis and Niobe. 
Ilellan'icus in his ArTo'lica, states that Phoroneus had three sons: Pelas'gus, 
la'sus, and Ag n vi 1 at the death of their father, divided his possessions 
by lot. P 1 gu a q ed the country near the river Erasinus, and built the 
citadel of La sa la u obtained tlie portion near to Elis. After their 
decease, tl ung b tl er, Agenor, invaded and conquered the country, at 
the head f a i b dy f horsemen. It whs from these three persons that 

Argos der d th tl p thets which are given to it in the poems attributed to 

Homer: Argos Pelasgikon, lason, and Eippoboton (good for horses). This 
specimen of the way in which legendary persons, as well as legendary evenf'i, 
were got up to furnish an explanation of Ilome'ric epithets. We may remark 
as singular, that Hellanieus seems to apply " Pelasgikon Argoa " to a portioii 
Peloponnesus, while the Homeric Catalogue applies it to Thessaly. (See note 
to p. 83, vol. i,, of Grote's History of Greece.) 

The dominion of Phoroneus extended over the whole of the Peloponnesus, 
and, on his death, his son Apis succeeded him, and gave the name of A'pia to 
the country. According to .i^Eschjlns, Apis was the son of Apollo. He w 
medical charmer, who came across the gulf from Naupoctus, purified the terri- 
tory from noxious monsters, and gave it the name of Apia. But this is poetica! 
fiction, and it still remains a mystery why the Peloponnesus was named Apia. 
Apis was a harsh ruler, and was put to death by ThelKi''on and Tel'chin. Apis 
was succeeded in his kingdom by Argoa, the son of hia sister Niobe, and from 
this chieftain the Peloponnesus was denominated Argos. About this ti 
B. C. 1764 (or, according to Usher, 1796), a deluge happened in Attica, which 
is called the deluge of CKgygea, from the king who ia said to have then reigned 
in that district. Mr.Grote asserts that this was the flood of Deucalion {History 
of Greece, vol. i., p. 194), and that it destroyed most of the inhabitants of the 
country; but other authors treat the historical personality and the date of 
Ogyges as perfectly well authenticated. A similar catastrophe happened in 
Bceotia, during the reign of another Ogyges, owing to the overflowing of Lake 
Copais. 

The most ancient name in Attic archseology is that of Erech'thous. He is 
said to have been the son of Hepliwstos and the earth, and brought up by 
Minerva, adopted by her as her ward, and installed in her temple at Athens, 
where the Athenians offered to him annual sacrifices. In Homer's Iliad, the 
Athenians are styled " the people of Erechtheus." In the Erecthei'on (or 
temple of Erectheus, on the Acrop'olis of Athens), Erechtheus was worshipped 
conjointly with Athe'ne (Minerva). He was identified with the god Poseidon 
(Neptune), and bore the denomination of Poseidon Erechtheus. The Bu'tade, 
one of the most ancient and important families of Athens, boasted that they 
were lineally descended from him : and one of them, chosen among themselves 
by lot, enjoyed the privilege and performed the functions of his^hereditary priest. 

With regard to Greek names, the modern practice is to follow the spelling 
adopted by the Eomans. and in some eases to alter names according to n 
recent habit ; as, for instance, Livius into Livy, Terentius into Terence, Aristo- 
teles into Aristotle. The Greek alphabet contains no e, f, h, j, q, «, ju, ory. '"" 
Romans and the moderns have used these letters in translating Greek nai 
into their own languages ; thus, Thoukudides has become Thucydides ; Odusseus, 
Dlyases Eraeles, Hercules — the Greek aspirate being rendered by the letter A. 
Mr Grote has retained the Greek mode of spelling proper names; wc prefer, 
however, employing the mode sanctioned by custom and by the best authors, 
refeience to whom would be difficult under theother system. 



us?— When a\d. the flood 
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THE 17^" CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



The intci'Fal between tho death of 
Melaneres and the descant of the Amo- 
i fanatics, under Amo'sis, upon 
Memphis, includes about eighty years, 
is involved in difficulties. A 
number of kings, descendants of the 
viceroy appointed by Melanerea, reigned 
Q Upper Egypt. Of the deaeendanta 
of Menoheres we find the names of 
Skeniophria and Menthesu'phia II., 
the latter of whom fell in battle in 
Ethiopia. The reigns of all of these 
monarchs were inglorious. 

The bursting of the lake of Ethiopia 
occurred in the time of Joseph. It 
an event which appeara to have 
created peace and a good understand- 
ing between tlie rulers of Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, and Ethiopia, ■which endured 
intil the religious war broke out re- 
specting the worship of the god Amun- 
Sa. A set of fanatics, headed by 
Amosis, & descendant of the Menche- 
. Pharaohs, marched down the 
Valley of the Nile, breaking open and 
plundering the fomba, and defacing 
the public monuments, especially at 
Memphis, which city Amosis look. He 
then asaumed the crown, and, after a 
long interval of anarchy and bloodshed, 
expelled the Shepherd kings. Manetho 
saysthatthe expulsion of the Shepherda 
from Memphis was accomplished by 
the alliance of the kings of Tbebea with 
thekingsof the rest of Egypt. Be that 
t may, it ia tolerably certain tiat 
Amosis became master of a large por- 
n of Egypt. He reigned twenty-five 
years, amid much turbulence and revolt. 
A cotemporary dynaaty reigned at Xoia, 
iie Delta, whence they were called 
Xoite kings. They form the 14th dy- 
nasty. Amoais founded the ISth dy- 
nasty. His succeaaor (according to 
Mr. Osburn, Mmvmental History of 
I!g!/pt,nl. ii., p. 171,) was Ameno'phia 
I,, who also reigned for some time 
jointly with him. According to others, 
Thothmes I. was the name of the suc- 
cessor of Amoais. But the confusion 
is so great as t« render it impossible to 
speak with eei'tainty on the subject. 

The Eiodua of the Israelites, under 
Moses, is by some authors placed in 
I century. Dr. Hales computes that 
it took place B. C. 1648. Mr. Clinton, 
' "B. C. 1625. But Usher places it in 
B. C. 1491, and Lepsius in B. C. 1330. 
If the former be correct, then either 
Amosis or Amenophis was the Pharaoh 
whoso heart was hardened to resist the 
appeals of Moses. 



What if aaid of the sncccssora of Meli 
leres ?— Of the Amoniao fanntios?— Of Ami 
iia?— Of tlie Xolte dyntisty ?— Of the Eiodi 



SYEIA. 



TiiE notices of this country, during 
this period, by historians, are slight. 
The descondnnta of Jacob, settled in 
Goshen, became exceedingly numerous, 
so much so, indeed, as to excite the 
apprahensions of the rulers of the land 
(either the Xoite kings of the Delta, or 
of the Pharaoh of Lower Egypt). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Oabum (Monumental 
History of Egypt, vol. ii., ch. is.), the 
king mentioned in Scripture waa Se- 
thos II., and the princess who adopted 
Moses was Thouoris, the daughter of 
Sesostris the Great, and wife of Siph- 
tha, the infant king of Xois. We can- 
not here discuss tlie chronology of thia 
period. It is so confused that the epoch 
of the Esodus haa not been fixed within 
three centuries (see "Egypt"). Aa 
Mosea grew up he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter (Heb. 
si. 24). Having witnessed the oppres- 
sion underwhich the Israelites suffered, 
and in hia anger alain an Egyptian, he 
fled from the fury of the king (Biph- 
thaf), and remained in Midian until 
the acceasion of Selios II. (Osburn, 
ubi supra). This monarch ia by some 
said to be the Pharaoh who refused to 
let the Israelites depart, and was 
drowned in the Eed Sea in pursuit of 
them (see Osburn). But, according to 
others, the Esodus of Moses took place 
in the time of Amosis, king of Lower 
Egypt, who was not drowned in the 
Red Sea. The discrepancies are irre- 
concilable. According to the Jewish 
historian, Jose'phus ( Contra Apion, i. 
26), Moses was a prieat of Helio'polia, 
and his real name was Osarsipb (i. e., 
" saved by Osiris," the god of Heliopo- 
lia). He afterwards changed hia name 
to Moses. The legend related by Jose- 
phus is, that Amenophis, king of Egypt, 
having been advised to clear the country 
of lepers, collected 80,000 unclean per- 
sons, and located them at the city of 
Ava'ria. There, Osarsiph, a priest of 
Hellopolis, induced them to revolt, 
and, having procured the assistance of 
200,000 of the Shepherds, he marched 
against Amenophis. The king having 
assembled 300,000 Egyptian* to k 
counsel of them, and withdrPw into 
Ethiopia, together with the whole p p- 
ulation of Egypt, " lest he should sPem 
to be fighting with the gods The 
legions of Moses then took possesbi n 
of Egypt, which invasion is called the 
invasion of the Solymites" (t'.e s[Oil 
ers). This ia the profane, in opposi 
tion to the sacred, account of M se? 



What were the n.imes (according U> Mr 
Oabnra,) of Pharaoh's daughter?— And of 
the king who refused to let Israel go ? — Re 
late Juaeiihua's legend of Moaes. 



INDIA. 



Ik tlie absence of any direct histori- 
cal information respecting this period 
of Indian hiatory, we recur to the sub- 
ject of the four great castes of the 
people, Mr. Blphinstone {History of 
India, vol. i., ch. v. ) thinks that the three 
superior castes— the Brahmins, the 
Cshatriyas, and the Veisyas — were not 
original inhabitants of India, but con- 
quering races; that the Sudras, or ser- 
vile class, were the subdued nboriginea, 
and that the independent Sudra towna 
were in such of the small territories 
into which Hindostan was divided, aa 
"Still retained their independence, while 
tho whole of the tract beyondtheTindya 
mountains remained as yet untouched 
by the invaders, and unpeuetrated by 
their religion. The three upper classes 
are directed by the law to dwell in the 
country between the Himalaya and the 
Vindya mountains, from the eastern 
to the western ocean. "Whether these 
classes were foreigners, or superior 
native tribes, cannot now be decided, 
though the difference between their 
appearance and that of the Sudras 
would lead us to believe the former. 
The great tribe of Yadu, which is the 
principal, perhaps the only one, which 
came from beyond the Indus, is the 
tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 
Hindoo descent. There is a story of 
their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Crishna, who, 
as we have seen, perished in the civil 
warsof his native land, Gujerat. Were 
the founders of the Hindoo castes 
Scythians! It has been supposed by 
some that the whole Hindoo people 
sprung from the same root with the 
Scythians. (SeoElphinstone'sBts(on/ 
of India, vol. i.. Appendix II.) 

The temples of the Hindoos, unlike 
those of the Egyptians, are not of very 
great antiquity. The Inscriptions found 
in them confirm the belief that very 
few are older tlian the Christian Era ; 
hence, the source from which so much 
ancient hiatory has been derived, ia 
wanting in the case of India. There ia 
reason to believe that the Hindoos were 
a [uainted with the art of navigation 
at 1 very early period. It is mentioned 
in the Code of Menu, hut intercourse 
with the Mediterranean took place at a 
still earlier period. It may, however, 
have been carried on by traders from 
Egvpt and Babylon, and not by natives 
of India. The ftrst clear accounta of 
the seas west of India give no signs of 
trade carried on by Hindoos. 



W hat is supposed to have been the oiigin 
of the three superior castes ?— What that of 
tha Sudraa?— Were the Hindoos originally 
tjcjthians?— What of theitnavigo tion? 



ASSYRIA. 



In this century we find only the 
name of Manchaleus, the commence- 
ment of whose reign is stated to have 
been B. C. 1610. No great reliance is, 
however, to be placed on these names, 
which are Greek adaptations of ancient 
Assyrian titles ; and probably the per- 
sonages indicated thereby existed only 
in the imagination of the Greek histo- 
rians. According to Mr. Layard {Kijt- 
ecek and Babylon, abridged, p. 505), no 
mention ftppears to be made, in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, of kings who 
reigned before the 12th century B. C. 
But on the monuments in Egypt, of 
the 18th dynasty, mention is made of 
Nineveh ; so that it is certain that 
kings of some sort, and having names, 
did reign over that ancient city. The 
monuments of Nineveh prove that the 
Assyrian monarch was a thorough 
Eastern despot, having complete power 
over the lives and property of his sub- 
jects. Of the gods of Assyrin, the 
names of thirteen have been found : 

1, Asshur, the king of the circle of 

the great gods. 
2 Anu, the lord of the mountains, 

or of foreign countries. 

3. (Not yet deciphered.) 

4. San. 

5. Mer'odnch (Mars?). 
G. Xav (Jupiter?). 

7. Bar. 

B. Neho (Mercury?). 
9. Mylit (or Gula). consort of Bel. 
and motherofthc gods (Venus?). 

10. Da'gon. 

11. Bel {Saturn ?), father of the gods. 

12. Sha'wach. the Sun. 

13. Ish'tar, the Moon. 

The religion of the Babylonians wa.? 
akin to that of the Assyrians, but the 
names of their deities were not the 
same. On aomo of their monuments 
have been found inscriptions from 
which it appears that a god, named 
Marduk, held the sameplace as Asshur 
did with the Assyrians. He is styled 
"the great Lord," "Lord of Lords," 
" Elder of the gods," etc. Nebu seems 
to hold the second rank. It may also 
be conjectured that, in their general 
plan, the Babylonian palaces and tem- 
ples resembled those of Assyria. They 
were erected upon lofty platforms of 
brickwork. The bricks were usually 
one foot square by three and a ha!f 
inches thick, and are supposed to rep- 
resent multiple^ of some Babylonian 



As to the names of Uie hiiigs given bj Ihc 
Greek historians i'— How many of the princi- 
pal deities of Assyria are known?— And of 
Babylonia?— What of the temples? 
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B.C. 1700-1600. 



PERSIA. 



The f iiing s i i sj n^ of the 
anc Put history of Persia 

It maj ye diyided into distinct pe- 
r ods the fabulous the poetical and 
the histori al The first inoludea all 
prior to Kai K ba i The poetical 
begins with the Kaianion dynasty 
lud c ntinues until the reign of Ar 
dieheer Bab igan The hisloneil 
begins with that monarch and t*nni 
nitesniththe lerthrowyfhisdynaBty 

Of the fabulou? pfn d it i? imp eai 
bl t fi th d te th pp h 

t t Es 11 m h 

ted thDbt Mhbd 

d tl rtpe 60 f th m 

at (ppdtobfthfte 
M fth n d ) JyAff mwh 

tftbl hed th J dy ty th 

b f h SB t 

k w {th 1 



ai d Jy I d) 
51 1 K 1 wh t bl h i an th 
d a. tj f mh 1 th 1 t p 
fel h M 1 b 1 pp d ( b th 
m: h ba fth H d d by m 

to be the Belus of the Assyrians; \x,s- 
san, the founder of the Yassanian dy- 
nasty, which ended with Yaasan Ajem. 
The aggregate reigns of these monarch s 
is estimated at many millions of years. 
Then came the Paishdadian dynasty 
of kings, whose reigns (according to 
Ferdusi ) were enormously long. Those 
of Kaiomurs, Hooshung, and Tohamurs 
embraced 100 years ; that of Jemsheed 
(Giamschid), 700 ; that of Zohak, 1000 
(the term of the Assyrian conquest} ; 
of Teridoon, iJsolOOO; of Manueheher, 
120 ; of Nouzer, 7 ; of Afrasiab, 12 (con- 
jectured to be the term of the Scythiaai 
conquest) ; of Zoo and Kershasp, the 
same period, both being cotemporary 
with Afrasiab, and rulingpart of Persia. 

In the historical period we are aided 
by Grecian writers ; but the difference 
between these and Persian authors 
fromtheperiodof Kai-Kobad(De) e ) 
to the invasion by Alexander the Get, 
is nearly three centuries. 

Th t P h d m d p 

b t Th f m 1 

w h Id g * P^* d was 
gndhh dh blpt 
ty by th d f 7 

te B t th ram iy Id 
J J d g d m t J t 1 w 

Tl p w t tl wit 

f tlT kn wl dg 1 bjth g tf 
d 1 1 d wh h Id 1 d te f 

It y 1 tly th 

tja-tthm yfi t t 
( t [ ) h f dtl pn. 

Into what portions inajthe ancient history 
of Per^iibedividedF—Giveaskstahartlie 
fabulous period.— What is aaid of the hiElor!- 
oul?— And of the ancient slnbe of the people? 



CHINA. 



^\ I H TING died B.C. 1091 
During the reigns of the 
of Wuh ting, viz., Tae-kang (B. C. 1691- 
lbb6) Seaflu-kea (1666-1649), Yung-ke 
(1649-11-37), nothing particular hap- 
pened but the vigor of the Shang 
prini-Ps greatly decayed. 

Tie woo, who ascended the throne 
m the year B. C. 1637, was greatly 
grieved at the loss of all authority. 
Two trees grew up in one night, the 
stems increased to a eoneidera^e thick- 
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for ; prevented the mandarins from op- 
pressing the people ; and thus estab- 
lished his authority upon a firm basis 
— the love of his subjects." 

This extract from Chinese history 
wilt show that the happiness of the 
people was entirely dependent on the 
accidental caprice or fancy of the mon- 
arch. Thus, if a miraculous development 
had not taken place, Tae-woo would 
have followed in the downward path 
of his predecessors, but Heaven inter- 
fered on behalf of the people, and per- 
suaded him to govern righteously. Of 
this mixture of childishness and fact is 
tJie history of China composed The 
Emperor of China is regarded as the 
common father of an immense family, 
who does not punish, but corrects. By 
means of endearing names his tyranny 
is cloaked - and when he iufiicts even 
the most cruel punishments he is s& d 
to be aLtuated by the tenderest com- 
pass on He B con dered Hea en's 
g nt and a to be worsh | ped 
h He s styled Teen tsze or 
H n 3 "^n Hwang te august 
E p "; Ilwang-shang, "supremely 

g t ; Ta-hwang-shang, "the great 

p m lyauguBt"; Shing-choo, "the 
b ly L d"; Wan-suy-jay, "the lord 
f yriftd of years". He wears a 

1 f yellow, to represent the sun ; 

d th nobles and people prostrate 
th 1 es, not only before him, but 
b f tablet with the inscription, 

M uy-yay." 

When didWuh.ting die?— What is anid 
of the reigns of his suoceasorsf — Of Tae- 
woo?— Of the power of the Emperor? —And 
of his titles? 



GKEEOE. 



Argos had four sons ; of whom the 
eldest, Ecbasus, succeeded him in the 
kingdom of Argos, and was in his turn 
succeeded by his son, Age'nor ; but 
we know little about them. Agenor's 
son, Arcos Panop'tes, was a powerful 
prince. On account of his watchful- 
ness and vigilance, he is said to have 
had eyes distributed all over his body, 
and to have freed Peloponnesus from 
monsters and wild animals. According 
to another fable, Argos was changed 

t a peacock. Some commentators 
der that Argos is an allegorical 

p ssion for the starry heavens ; 
h he is said to have had eyes all 
his body. 

The descendants of ^olus fnrnish 

y names of celebrity in the heroic 

1 g ds of Greece. The adventures of 

Ty o, the beautiful daughter of Sal- 

m us, the son of -Eolus, formed the 

>j ct of one of the dramas of Sopho- 
I Salmoneus founded a city, which 
destroyed by Jupiter on account 
of the impiety of its founder. Pelias 
and Ne'ieue, both .:HoIids, contended 
for the possession of the kingdom of 
lolkos, in Thessaly; the former ob- 
tained it, and the latter went into 
PeloponnesuSj where he founded the 
kingdom of Pylos. He manled Chloris, 
the daughter of Amphi''on, king of 
Orchomenus, by whom he had a beau- 
tiful daughter, Pero, who was courted 
by numberless suitors. But Neleus 
would only give her in marriage to the 
man who should bring to him the oson 
of Iph'iclus, from Phyl'ace, in Thes- 
saly. These oxen were guarded by a 
fierce dog, whomnoonedared approach. 
Nevertheless, Melam'pus, a distant 
relative of Nelens, undertook the ex- 
ploit, and accomplished it by means 
of his prophetic poweis (see Homer's 
Odtjssey, book ii., line 278 ; xv., 233. 4). 

The daughters of .^kilus also added 
to the heroic legends. Oan'ace is the 
subject of deep tragical interest, both 
in Euri'pides and in Ovid. Iphimedi'a 
was the mother of the famous Alo'ids 
(so called from their father, Alo'eus), 
Otos, and Ephial'tes, who wore said to 
have been nine fathoms in height, and 
nine cubits in breadth. They made 
war upon the gods, and piled Ossa on 
Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order 
to reach them. But the arrows of 
Apollo cut short their career. Another 
daughter, Cal'yce, became the mother 
of Endymion, whom the goddess Diana 
threw into a perpetual sleep. 

What is 3»id of Argos and his Bona ? — Of 
Argos Fanoptea? — Of the desoendants of 
.ffiolus? — Of Tjro? — Of enlmoneos? — Of 
Nuleu3? — Of the Aloids?— Of Endymion? 



ITALY. 



Itai.'i.'V was originally the the name 
of the land of the I'tali, a name de- 
rived by the Greeks from It'alus, n 
king of the CBnotrians, who at one 
time occupied the whole of the Penin- 
sula to the south of the Tiber, and 
Cape Garga'nus. The Osoan nami 
the country was Vitellium. In the 
Tyrrhenian or Tuscan language the 
word Italos signified an ox ; hence the 
Campanian coins have a bull with a 
human face on them, representing 
King Italus. The (Enotrians are said 
to have emigrated into Italy under 
tEno'trus, one of the sons of Lyca'on, 
from Arca'dia, seventeen generations 
before the Trojan war. The Pelasgi 
were also settled in Italy from a very 
remote period. The Tyrrhenians v 
originally Pelasgian ; their Etruscan 
conquerors being of a difierent rax 
The earliest inhabitants of the plai 
of the Tiber were the Si'culi, who wo 
by a strange people that 
from the Abmnzi, but the 
name of the conquering race has 
survived. They became one pe( 
with the vanquished. 

The (Enotrians were distinguished 
into two tribes : the Italietes in 
south, and the Chenes in the north, of 
Italy. The Opicans, Oscans, or Anso- 
nians inhabited the neighborhood of 
Beneventum. Their language wai 
like the Pelasgian, akin to the Greek. 
The aborigines dwelt on the Anio, and 
were subdued by the Sabines, who ai 
in the oldest Latin legends, termed 
Sacrani, Casoi, and Prisci. Their lan- 
guage was akin to that element of the 
Latin language which is not Greek ; 
it resembled the Oscan in some partic- 
ulars. But the origin of the Latins is 
very obscure. 

In their mythology, Janus, or Dia'- 
nns, was the god of the Sun ; Saturn 
and his wife, Ops, the god and godt 
of the Earth. Between Saturn and 
the Trojan settlement there were only 
three kings of the aborigines in the 
legend, viz., Picus, Taunus, and Lati'- 
nus. who were adored as Indige'tes (or 
"special gods of the country"). Of 
these gods, an account has already b' 
given in the mythology of Greece (p.17). 
LatJnus is the same as Lavi''nus, i 
Lavinius. The Sabelli, or Samni'te 
were another early race of inhabitan 
of Italy, whose home was at Am' 
ter'num, in the Apennines, and who 
gradually subdued the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula. 

Whence ia the name of Itolj deriv-od? — 
Whatwaa tha Osean name of the country?— 
What ia EBid of the Pelasgi ?— The Siouli ?— 
The (Enotrians ?— The Sabelli ?— The Latins ? 
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THE 16^=^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



Tkothmbs I. (or Thothmo'HiB,) was one of tiie terooa of iJie history of Egypt. 
According to Manetho, he was the Hon of Amosis, hut the inHcriptions prove 
that he was the sixth descendant of that monarch. His name and fame are co- 
estensive with the utmost horders of the land, and coTer its entire surface. He 
was the hnilder of the most magnificent mottuments of Egypt. The temples of 
Senineh, Kummch, Wady Haifa, Ihrim, and Amada, and the splendid coDstruc- 
tioQB at Karcak, Luior, and Medinet^Aboo, owe their origin to him. Of the 
principal events of his reign, the inscriptions on these monuments record many 
particulars. He made war upon tte Shepherds, but vras not very successful; 
lie thereupon made treaties of peace witli them, which remained unbroken during 
the rest of his reign. He conquered Nubia and Ethiopia, and appears to have 
reduced under his sway the princes of Lower Egypt, and a portion of Palestine. 
He reigned forty-seven years, and died about B, C. 1591, His son, Acher'res 
(or Thothraes II.), succeeded him, and carried forward the great works which 
his father hod left unfinished : he also built several temples. Bis reign, which 
lasted only twelve years, appears to have been disturbed by wars with the black 
races in the South, and with the foreign colonists in the Delia. The nest mon- 
arch was Arma'ia, the son of Thothmes II. In honor of him the Great Sphinx 
of Ghiaeh was constructed. This was one of the wonders of Ancient Egypt. It 
was a huge mass of rock, which, partly by sculpture and partly by additions 
built upon it, has been shaped into the form of a lion, with a man's head. It 
was dedicated to the god Ke-Athom ("the father of the gods") in Heliopolis. 
Armais appears to have been an unfortunate monarch. We are told in the 
Greek lists that, after he had reigned five years, ho was expelled from Egypt by 
his brother, Bgyptus, and fled to Greece, where he founded the city of Argos, 
and reigned over the Argives under the name of Dan'aus. This is probably a 
mistake for there is an inscription t« the effect that in the seventh year of his 
reign he was engtged m a war with the Phutim, or negro tribes of tiie Sahara. 
But thf end of his reign was disastrous. He had roused the hostility of the 
relig 0U1 fanatics of the South by requiring exclusive honors to be paid to the 
god Amun and he was expelled by them from Egypt. These people were 
headed by % young jr nee, named Amenophis, who was a negro by birth, but 
laimed descent from Menes. His followers were worshippers of the Sun. of 
which deity tl e king was the priest. One of their first acts was to erase from 
the temples the nime and reliefs of the god Amun, and they endeavored to 
eitiriate idolatry They committed great devastations among the historical 
monuments and consequently rendered the history of the country very 
obscure 

Amencphis ODmmeneed seveial temples to the Sun ; he also founded a noble 
c ty at lei el Amarna in Middle Egypt, where he built a vast temple to the 
feun tl e rums of which are among the most considerable in Egypt. He was 
the first monarch of the Middle Egyptian dynasty: the records of his suc- 
cessors 1 ivc been obliterated He was expelled from Thebes by his own fol- 
lowers Chebres one of the constructors of the palace of Luxor, is the next 
name on the list Afler him the son of Armais, Amenophis-Memnon, ascended 
the throne (B. C. 1528). His reign was eminently peaceful and prosperous; 
but his success appears to have been mainly owing to the energy and ability 
of his mother, Queen Tai, who was one of the most remarkable women of 
Ancient Egypt, and erected some of the most notable monuments of that 
country. He restored the worship of Amun, and endeavored to repair the 
mischief done by the Sun-worshippers. Amid the confusion which prevails in 
the history of this extraordinary country, we find the name of Thothmes III. 
assigned by some historians to the successor of Acherres, and to him are ittrib 
uted the temples of Amada, Ombi, and Bilithyia. The paintings in the tomb 
of Quorneh show that his dominion extended from Nubia to Mesopotamia, and 
the statistical table at Kamak records a series of expeditions undertaken b'v 
him against the Assyrians. He is said to have reigned thirty-five yeari and 
to have been succeeded by his son, Amenophis II. The student who wishes to 
clear up the difficulty, may consult the works of Lapsius, Wilkinson, Kenmk 
Sharpe, Osbum, and others, on the subject. As Egypt was divided into two or 
mora kingdoms, each of whose monarchs was ambitions of recording his exploits, 
the number of kings on the monuments is easily accounted for. 



i s.iid i>r Thotliu)! 



IS tha flreek Dnoaus? — 



uis ?— Of the Great Sphin. 
■e thoPhntim?— Whntof. 
leen T.ii?— Aoisnophia-Mt 



SYKIA. 



Is the preceding century we have 
noticed the conflict which prevails be- 
tween the historical records, as to the 
exact era of Moses and the Exodus. 
According to the received chronology, 
the birth of Moses is placed in the 
year 1571 B. C. By Dr Hales it is 
placed in 1728 B. C. By Mr CJinton 
inI705B.C.;andbyLepBius inlobO 
B.C. The readers of Scriptuiedo -a A 
require to be reminded oi the tircum 
stances, attending the Exodus (oi 
going out) of the children cf Israel 
from Egypt. Moses is said to ha^i 
been 80 years of age when the great 
movement took plaoe. " A mixed mul 
titude" followed him. Some authors 
have estimated the number including 
women and childi'en, at f ur millions 
There were 600,000 men on foot 
(Exod. xii. 37), who constitute 1 the 
strength of the nation. Tl is immense 
multitude was led forth into Arabia 
where they remained, under the lead 
ership of Moses and his brother Aar n 
ibr forty years, until, in short the 
men who had come out of Egypt had 
died, and a younger generation 
taken their place. While s i uming 
in the wilderness, Moses framed the 
system of laws which the Jews have 
ever since observed. It !•< a mixture 
of religious and political oidinances 
(contained in the books of Exodus and 
Leviticus), constituting a theicracy 
(or religious government) which was 
administered by the tribe of Levi spe- 
cially set apart for that purpose The 
high priest was the head of the nation 
but, in time of war, leaders of the 
Israelitish armies were app int«d It 
is a much-disputed point whether r 
not Moses instituted a nation il Senate 
At (he delivery of the law of Mo int 
Sinai he was attended by a ccuncil f 
seventy elders i and during a lebell n 
in the wilderness he established one 
of the same number (Numbers xi ) 
But this council of seventy is not nee 
distinctly named aiferwai'ds although 
we read of convocations of the jeople 
Each tribe governed its own aff^rs as 
a separate republic under its own 
chief but the State at large possessed 
no legislative power ; all great pubbc 
decrees had to be ratified by the con 
gregfltion," or general assembly of the 
poopU This was the system which 
prei iiled before the time of the kings. 
The student will find an eicellent ac- 
count of the early Jewish polity in 
Milmau's Hititory oftlieJewa, book iii. 

What BUS tlie date of Ibc birth cf Mosca ? 
—What is said of the Biodus? — Of the so- 
journ in the wilderness ? — Of the laws of 
Moses? — Of the anoient Jewish polity? 



INDIA. 



Tke great Oriental scholar. Sir 
William Jones, supposes that this cen- 
tury was the epoch of the composition 
of the eaerod book called the Yajur 
Veda. He fixes the date of it at 1580 
B There ore f ur Vedaa lut the 
fiurth IS reiected by many learned 
Hinlooa Eaoh Teda is compose 1 t 
two parts The first tailed Mnitri 
consists of hymns and prayers the 
second part callel £?<iftmana of pre 
cepts which meukate religious duties 
and of arguments relating to theobgy 
Some of these last are embodied in 
separate trails which are sometimes 
inserted in the sectnl pirt il ve 
mentioned and sometimes are in a 
detavhed w>lleetion furminj, a third 
{art called TJpamahal Every Veda 
likewise contains a treatise esjlain 
ing the adjustment f the calendar 
for (he purpose of fixing the proper 
period for the performancp of each of 
the duties eni jined The Vedas are 
not singlp works but produced ly 
different authors whose names are 
attached to them They were pr ba 
llj written at different periods but 
were compiled in their present fcrm 
m the 14th century E C (Elphin 
stone s/fi«itHyo//n?ia vol i eh iv ) 
Sir '^^ illiam Jones fixfs the date of 
the c mpiiation m the I2th centuiy 
B C and all the other European 
writers who have eiiimined the ques 
tion fix the age of the compiler 
"Vyasa letween the 14th and 12th 
centuries B C The H nd os tl em 
sehei unanimously declare him to 
have hied it least 3001 years before 
Chiistjbutwe are not aoiuaintel with 
any evidence f r the truth of this 

The piimary doctrine tf the Vedas 
IS the unity of God hut an onf, the 
creatures of the Suprtme Beinj, aie 
s lie supenir to man who should lo 
adored and from vih m fav rs and 
protection may be oltamed thrcu^l 
prayer The three prin j al mam 
festations of the I eity — Brahma 
Vishnu and Siva — aie rarely named 
nor are their incarnations alluded 
to There seem to haie been no 
im iges and no visible types Df the 
objecte of worship The general ten 
denty ]f the Vedis is to show that 
the substance, as well as the form, of 
all created beings, was derived from 
the imil of the self-existing cause. 
This is not the case with the ' 
of Menu, of which more will be 
hereafter. 



written?— W hilt are they?— Who 
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hey differ fi-om the code of Menuf 
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ASSYRIA. 



During this centurj the following names of kings 
appear from very doubtful sources, viz. : Manohale'uB 
(died B. C. 1580), Sphe'rus (1580-1560), Mam'Ilus 
(1560-1530), Spare'tuH (1530-1490). 

Mention is also made of ChuBhan-Biahathaim, 
"King of Masopotamia," who subdued the larael- 
ites, and kept tiem in subjection eight jears ; after 
which he was espelled i)y Oihniel (see Judges iii. 
8-11), B. C. 1565-1557. The inscriptions and paintr 
ings of Egypt, during this century, also celebrate the 
expeditions of Thothmes I. and Tliothmes III., kings 
of that country, into Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
which they subdued. They appear also to have 
exacted tribute from the Assyrians. 

The Aaayrian records, says Mr. Layard (speaking 
of those as yet deciphered), are nothing but a dry 
narrative of military campaigns, of no importance 
but to those immediately concerned in them. In 
this respect they present a remarkable contraat to 
the historical books of the Jews, which they never- 
theless iliuatrate in an interesting manner. The 
books of lie Old Testament, apart from the deeds 
of war and blood which they chronicle, Oimtain the 
most interesting of private episodes and the most 
sublime of moral lessons. In the Assyrian records, 
the care with which the events of each king's reign 
was chronicled is remarkable. They were usually 
written in the form of regular annals; and, in some 
cases, aa on the great monoliths at Nimroud, the 
royal progress during a campaign appears to have 
been described almost day by day. But, aa yet, no 
monuments have been found in Assyria to which an 
earlier date than the 15th century B. C. can he as- 
signed. They are, on the whole, free from the exag- 
gerated forms of expression, and the magniloquent 
royal titles, which are found in Egyptian documeuta 
of the same nature. They are very minute in de- 
scribing the amount of the spoil, the two registers, 
"the scribes of the host," as they are caOcd iu the 
Bible, being seen in aJmost every bas relief, writing 
down the various objects brought to them by the 
victorious warriors : the heads of the slain, the pris- 
oners, the cattle, the sheep, the furniture, and the 
vessels of metal. (Layard, Nmevei and Babylon, 
p. 508.) Driving away the cattle and sheep of a 
conc[uered people, has ever been the custom of East- 
ern nations who have not altogether renounced a 
nomadic life, and whose chief wealth consoquently 
consisted in those animals. When A^a, king of 
Judah, defeated the Ethiopians, " he carried away 
sheep and camels in abundance, and returned to 
Jerusalem" (2 Chron. xiv. 15). The Assyrian do- 
minions, as far aa wo can learn, did nut extend much 
further than the central provinces of Asia Minor and 
Armenia to the north, not reaching to the Black Soa, 
though probably to the Caspian. To the east, they 
included the western provinces of Persia ; to the 
south, Susiana, Babylonia, and the northern part of 
Arabia ; to the west, Lycia, and perhaps Lydia, and 
Syria was considered within the territories of " the 
great king." Egypt, and Meroe, in Ethiopia, were 
the furthest limits reached by the Assyrian armies. 
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PERSIA. 



We may pause here t« take notice of the a th n 
ties from which the preceding account of A t 

Persia has been taken. Our knowledge of th t p t 
of it which precedes the reign of Kaiomurs, tl fi t 
prince of the Paishdadian dynasty, rests uy th 
authority of the Dabistan, a book to which w h 
already referred (p. 11). It is a, Persian work 
taining an account of twelve religions, writte bo t 
the close of the 16th century A. C, by a nat f 
Cashmere, called Sheik Mohammed Moha ur 
ndmed F^ni (or, "the perishable"). It wa.. m 
piled by him from ancient Pehlivi manuscript 1 

fr m verlal communications which he had w th 
Persiins who in secret, followed the reli^ t 

Zor aster One of the books to which he r f 
the Du^sitecr or, as it is sometimes call d th 
Temarawatseer which is still in existence, d 
the possession of the priests of the Parsees, F e- 
worahippers of Bombay. The Dussateer is supp d 
to have been written by fifteen prophets, of wh m 
the first was Mahabad, and the last Sas«a 1 
\\\ ed in the time of Khosroo Purveez in the 7th 
tury A.C. According to Mohsin Fani, the p m 1 
religion of Persia was a firm belief in one S p m 
God This was followed by the worship ot th h 
enlj bodies, or Sabianism To this worsh p bu 
cecdod that of fire, which was first introdu d by 
Ilooshung The followers of Mahabad wor h pp d 
the planefs, which they typified by images of y 

extraordmary natuic The religion of Zoroaste as 
d great improiement upon the system which then 
prevailed We have already noticed its leading 
tenets further partii,ulara may be found in the work 
to whiih we are so laigely indebted, Malcolm's 
History of Persia (see vol. i., chap. vii.). 

Besides the ancient books above noticed, there 
are the Zend-a-veata, already mentioned, and the 
fragments of the royal archives of Persia preserved 
in the Shah Namah. The deeds of the kings of 
Persia were written in a work styled tlie Chronicles 
of that kingdom. To this work the Greek historian, 
Otesia>< who was at the court of Artaxerses Mnemon, 
had access On the oonqne't of the country by the 
Aiaba in the "fh uentury 4. C most of these an- 
cient books with countless otheis, were destroyed. 
Seme fragments however were saved and preserved 
by the Gheber priests These were collected and 
Tiven to the poet Dukiki to form into an epic 
p wh h I Id t th h tl f P 
f Km toTdidlkik lyldt 
wttl dt Ila. tdly 

f h w I d th w k was th 

t t d t th 1 brat d P p t F rduB 

wh d tl p f M hm 1 f Cb 

t y A C p d th f 

, d 11 d th Sh h N 
) F m th w k VI 
nearly all that the Asiatics know of the ancient his- 
tory of Persia and Tartary; and we have had to dis- 
entangle what is really historical from the poetical 
redundancy of expression and fables with which it 
is mixed. 
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CHINA. 



mtbor?— Where did 



T nnals of China during this century are very 

m g The reign of Tae-woo was, as we have 

happy one, both for the monarch and for his 

bj t Of his Buccesaora little can be said, except 
th t th ir reigns were so inglorious as scarcely to 
d notice. Their names, during this century, 



Chung-tang 15(12 to 1548, 

■\\ e-jin 1548 " 1534. 

Ilo-tan-kea 1534 " 1525. 

Isoo-yih 1525 " 1306. 

T o^sin 1606 " 1490. 



D g the reign of Chung-tang, the barbai 

wh piear in after times under the name of Huns, 

d w e always a terror to the Chinese, made great 

read into the empire, and were with difficulty 

bd d. The frequent inundations of the Ilwang- 

h ( Yellow river,") compelled this Emperor to 

m hia capita] to the province of Ho-nan. The 

Emp rs of China have conatantly changed the 

C I til of their Empire: there is no parallel in the 

h to y of any other country to the frequency of this 

I g 

Th eiigion of the ancient Chinese was pagan. 
It a. a State religion, which did not consist of 
d t s which are to be taught, learned, and be- 
1 d 1 ut of rites and ceremonies. It was entirely 
bod ly service, and its ritual was contained in the 
statistics and code of the Empire. The objects wor- 
shipped were chiefiy thingi, but persons were also 
included. There were three grades of sacrifices: 
the great, the medium, and the inferior — collectively 
called the kiimsze (or " crowd of sacrifices"). The 
objects to which the great sacrifices were offered 
were four, viz.: iien, the heavens, or sky; ti, the 
earth ; iai-miau, the great temple of ancestors ; and 
the aJtie^sik, or gods of land and grain. The me- 
dium saorifices were offered to eight objects, viz. ; 
the sun, the moon, the manes of former Emperors 
(to vi'hich has been added Confucius), the gods of 
heaven, earth, and the passing year. The inferior 
sacrifices were offered to a number of objects, aa, 
the wind, thunder, rain, mountains, livers, eminent 
persons, the North Pole, etc. This State religion is 
of very ancient date, and has undergone few modifi- 
cations in its essential features during the long suc- 
f monarchs ; and it still retains much of its 
pnm t e simplicity. It has been remarked by Mr. 
"VMU ms [The Middle Kinffdom, vol. a., dh. xviii.). 
th t tl Chinese religion is distinguished from other 
t systems of religion by the absence of human 
sac fl s, and the non-deification of vice. In no 
f m sensuality worshipped : there is no Venus 

tl 1 st of their deities, nor does their mythology 
t w th licentious amours, as is tho case in the 
Greek and the Hindoo mythologies. And though 
the Chinese are a licentious people, they have never 
endeavored to sanctify vice. In this respect it must 
be admitted that they present a remai'kable contrast 
to every other nation. 
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GREECi:. 



To this era may be referred the wanderings of lo, a, prieBteaa of Jan f 
Buoh a personage had historical reality. She is said fo have been the laughter 
iBua, the son of Argus Panoptes, who was king of Argos in the pre eding 
century. According to tlie Greek fiction, lo was changed by Jupitir into a 
white cow, to ayert the j'enJousy of Juno ; but tlie latter drove her from her 
! land by the incessant stinging of a ga^l-fly, which compeUod her to 
wander over many countries. She gave het name to the Ionian Gulf, trayorsed 
Asia, and at length iirrived in Egypt, where Jupiter restored her to her or g 
nal form. This myth is referred ta in the I^tniieihmta of .i^a'ohylus and s 
repeatedly mentioned by the ancient Greek writers. According to the Phxn 

3 treacherously carried off from Argos by the crew of a sh p and 
sold in Egypt ; and this system of forcible abduction of women appears to 
have been practised in this and subsequent ages by both Greeks and 
Asiatics. 

lasus ^aa succeeded in his kingdom by Croto'pus, Sthen'elaa, and Oela nor 
In the reign of the latter, Dan'^us came with his fifty daughters fro n Egypt 
to Argos. This is another of the famous romantic stories of early Gree e 
Danaus and ^gyp'tus were the grandsons of Jo. ^gyptus had hfty sons 
who were eager to marry the fifty daughters of Danaus, in spite of the repug 
e of the latter. To escape from their importunities, Danaus fled with 
his daughters from Egypt to Argos. Thither he and they were foil wed by 
s of ^gyptus, who forced him to consent to the marriage ; but on the 
wedding-night, he furnished each of his daughters with a dagger, and enjoined 
them to murder their husbands during the hour of sleep. His orderi were 
obeyed by all escept Hyperranes'tra, who preserved her husband, Lyn ceus 
thereby incurring the displeasure of her father. He, however, forgaie her 
and when, by the voluntary abdication of Gela'nor, Jie became king of Argos 
Lynoeus was recogniied as his son-in-law, and nltimately sucoeedel him 
From Danaus was derived the name of Danai, applied to the Argives and to the 
Greeks generally. 

About the middle of this century, Cecbops founded the city of Athens. He 
s generally represented in modern histories as an Egyptian, who brought a 
colony of his countrymen into Greece, hut the greater number of the ancient 
authorities say that he was a native of Attica [Orote, History of Greei.'e, vol. i., 
p. 195). In the fable he is stated to have been the means of deciding the dis- 
pute between Neptune and Minerva for the posaeasion of the Acropolis, by 
testifying that the latter had planted the sacred olive tree there ; whereupon 
the council of gods adjudged the priie t« her. Cecrops distributed the inhab- 
itants of Attica into twelve local sections. He also twok a census of the 
population, which he accomplished by the primitive method of commanding 
I cast a single stone into a general heap, and afterwards 
counting the stones; they were found to numbei' 20,000. He greatly reformed 
the people by the institution of marriage laws, and abolishing impious saori- 
ficee. The country was named Cecropia, after him. It had previouhly been 
called ActKa, from Actteus, who had been king of the conntry before him, and 
whose daughter he married. His son, Erysich'thon, succeeded him. It is by 
a improbable that Egyptians and Phoenicians settled on the coasts of 
Greece. It was ao in Argos, and may have been the case in Attica. 

e heroic pedigree of Arcadia commenced with Pelas'gus, who is aaid by 
to have been the brother of Argus. Lyoa'on, the son of Pelasgus, and 
king of Arcadia, is famous (or, rather, infamous) for his ferocity and impiety. 
The Greek fable says that Jupiter, in order to witneaa the miadeeda of Lycaon 
and his fifty sons, vieited them in disguise. On this occasion they killed a 
child, and served it up to him for a meal, but the god overturned the table, 
and struck dead the king and all his sons, except the youngest. The town 
■e this occurred received the name of Trapezus (Table-town). Pausa'nias, 
the Greek historian, relates that Lycaon, at the solemn worship of Jupiter, 
offered up a child to the god, and made libations with the blood upon the altar; 
and that, immediately after having done it, he was changed into a wolf. The 
extraordinary part of the affair is that the historian avows his firm belief in 

3 story. Ho adds that the sons of Lycaon, instead of being slain, became I 



ITALY. 



About this period the Gauls, pouring from Trance into Spain, subdued or 
espelled the greater portion of the Iberiana settled in the north of that country. 
After a brave resistance they forced their way through the south of France into 
Italy and settled in the northern porticn of it They als settle! in Corsica, 
Sari nia, and Sicily. But there la mm,h diffioultv in traoing the successive 
arr val of the races which peopled Italy The number of them is extraordi- 
nary We meet with tEnotrian>! Umbnans Sabelhans Etruscans Pplasgians, 
Lat no, Greeks, Siculians Ibenan*! Tyrrhenians Illyriana Opieans {Ausoni- 
ans or scans), Cascana, Sabines Marsians '^amnitee Lucanians Metsapians, 
L ^ r ans, and Venetians but as Niebuhr observes {Histoiy of Bcme ch. siii.) : 

No( m tptthft hdf these streams by which the 

tr bes fthhmnl b hi d tU leaa can any eye pierce 

aor as th has wb h th th t d f things wherein we and our 

h story mp d f m 1 Th t prior race of mankind has 

parsed wy g Ipplblf Itw shared and cherished by 

thp Or k pi 1 ph b t wl 1 t Ih 1 tt pj osed that a few had been 



preserved i k b f m ti 1 

of mank dhdpng dp dbd 
people d 1 tl w 1 f th 1 f £ 

esLmpl fid th L ( t ) f D 

and the extinct race were deemed to havi 



d that from them a new race 

er the desolated earth, the 

as a new creation, aa we see 

1 the Myrmidons of jEaeus; 

been rebels against tJie heavenly 



founders of vi 



IS towns in Arcadia. 



p wers led astray by the consciousness of their enormous strength. Thi 
Greeks dreamed of the Titans of Phlegra, and the Italians fabled of the Campa- 
man giants The uniform notion, however, was that the times of the giants 
It ere not parted by a gulf from those of the present human race, bnt that the 
latter gradually gained the upper hand, whilst the former expired as grad- 
ually Ihe simpleness of the understanding identified this race as the archi- 
teuts of the enormous walls and other works, the epoch of which is removed 
far beyond the limits to which history reaches back. Yet much may he 
achieved in the way of investigation by a careful analysis of national legends 
and traditions. ' Allusion has already been made (p. II) to the Cyclopean and 
other gigantic remains, and.to the supposed raceof giants which once inhabited 
the earth (see also Genesis vi. 4). Their existence was believed in dovra to 
later ages ; as is evidenced in the legends of Polyphemus in the Homeric legends, 
and the account of Goliath in the Old Testament. 

Niebuhr thus traces the movements of the tribes which peopled Italy. The 
Pelasgians {of whom the CEnotrians, the Morgetes, the Siculians, the Tyrrhe- 
nians, the Pencetians, the Daunians, the Liburnians, and the Venetians, were 
tribes), surrovmded the Adriatic witli their settlements: they settled also in 
Sardinia and in Sicily, where they appear as Elymians and Sicelians. They 
extended their colonies to tlie Danube. The Ligurians were in pussession of 
Lomhardy. They were at this time one of the great nations of Europe, pos- 
sessing the country from Lake Garda to the foot of the Pyrenees; before this 
time they had also inhabited Tuscany. The Celts and Germans hubsequently 
poured down from the north across the Alps into Lomhardy, and the Ligu- 
rians retired behind the Tieino and into the Apennines. The Umbrians and 
Pelasgians wore also driven from their settlements on the Adriatic by these 
conquering races. This took place about the end of the 7th century B. C. 
We are anticipating history in this rapid sketch. The irruption into Tuscany 
forced the Cascana and the Oscans southward. These again wore pressed 
onward by the Sabines upon the Sicelians. The Pelasgians, on the Tuscan 
coasts, were expelled or subjugated; in (Enotria, they were subdued by the 
Greeks; in Daunia. by the Oscans; and on the Adriatic, by the Sabellians 
and Umbrians. The continued progress of the Sabellians subsequently 
occasioned the Ausonian Opieans to attack the Latins, a people that were 
sprung from an earlier immigration of other tribes belonging to their own 

In the space devoted to the history of Italy, during the centuries which 
intervene between this early period and authentic history, brief notice will be 
taken of the nations or tribes above enumerated, and of such particulars as are 
known of their languages and destiny, for which we are mainly indebted to the 
ro searches of Niebuhr. 
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E.G. 1600-1500. 



BRITAIN. 



It is not known who were the first 
inhabitants of Britain. It is prohahle 
that about this period the Gauls or 
Celts, who emigrated from Eastera 
Europe into Germany, Italy, and 
France, found their way also into Eng- 
land. Thej were of Asiatic origin, as 
is evidenced hy their language and 
traditions. They gave to England the 
name of "Albion," which is com- 
pounded of two Celtic words ; Alb, " a 
mountain," and Jnn, " an ialand." 
The name of " Britain," or Brotagne, 
was afterwards given to it by the Ar- 
morican Celts on the northern coast 
of France, who immigrated thence into 
England. This name waa latinized by 
the Romans into ' ' Britannia." LasUy, 
its present name, " England," or Engel- 
land, was given to it by the Angles, a 
tribe of Saxons who aided in the con- 
quest of it in the 5th century A. C. 

The name of Alb-inn was also given 
by the Celts to Scotland. When the 
Cymry, or Cimbri, settled there, they 
gave it the name of " Oelyddon," or 
"land of forests," which was subse- 
quently changed hy the Romans into 
" Caledonia." The name of Scotland 
was given t*> it by the Seuits, or Scots, 
who, immigrating from the north of 
Ireland, settled there in the 3d cenfury 
A.O. 

Ireland takes its name also from the 
Celts, who called it Er-in, two Celtic 
words signifying " the western island." 
This name was translated by the Greeks 
into " lerne," and by the Romans into 
" Hibernia." It may also mean " the 
holy island," and by some has been 
derived from the Persian words, Eir-iii, 
which have that meaning. That the 
a 'ent Ir'sh were of or'ental or'g'n 'a 
nl btpd from the nature f the r 
language fr m the r trad t ai and 
tl rel g B r te^ w h 1 [ re a led 
an g tl en Tra es of the wo sh p 
of Bel r Baal may be found an ong 
t! n an i n the amos of \ laces the 
prefix Bal is of^very common occurrence, 
as in Bal-lyshannon, Bal-lina, etc. 

Wales is derived from Wal, " the 
land of the Gaul." The Welsh call 
themselves " Cymry," an appellation 
which cam.e into general use in the 
5th century A. C. This was latinized 
into "Cimbri," or "Cambri," wh n 
the Latin name " Cambria." T 
descend from the Cimmerians, 
under IIu Gadarn, their greitt le d 
immigrated from the banks of th D 
into Northern Europe. 

Who peopled Britftia? — Wlieiioa 
Diinie of AlbioD derived ?— Of Britain f— E g 
land ?— Caledonia?— Soollond ?— Ireland ?— 
Wales? — Cambria?— Who were the Welsh? 



FRANCE. 



Im this early period a people nlled 
Iberians inhabited the southern p r 
tion of France. They were a peaceful 
and industrious ra<ie, who crossed tiie 
Pyrenees from Spain, and spread them 
selves over the province of Aquitaine 
and the northwest of Italy, at a still 
more remote period. They spoke the 
Euscara (Vaseon or Basque) language 
A division of them setUed in Liguria 
a name given by them to the countiy 
The origin of this people is unkn wn 
but they are one of the most ancient 
of nations. 

The Gauls (Galli, Gael), a nomade 
or wandering ra<,e kno-«n in after 
timesin Asia Minor as Galatians cime 
originally from Asia an! >ipreading 
themselves over Eur pe separated into 
various tribes known as Celts Bel 
gians, Viilke Arecomici and Tecto- 
sages. In the 16th century B C the 
Oelts settled themsehe? on the banks 
of the Garonne anl m the Ce\ennes 
Here they came in ontact viith the 
Iberians, wh m they dr ve further 
south, and crossing the Pyienees pen 
etrated into Spain whoie they also 
settled. Anolher body of Qauls in 
vaded the north coast ot Spa n and 
established themielvea there tl e j;r v 
ince of GaH cia bemg namel after 
them. 

In this rem te ago the Gauls led i 
pastoral lite ihey panted and tat^ 



tooed thei 



1 lie 



the 






were axes and kn ves made of 
and arrows pointed witli fl nt and 
they used shields of w n 1 They 
styled themselves "Celts," the name 
"Gaul" being that by which other 
nations, particularly the Romans, dis- 
tinguished them. " li que linguS, sni 
Celta, nostra Galli appellantur." 
[desiir, de BelCo Gallieo, hook i., ch.i.) 
They must not be confounded with 
the people of Iberian origin who in- 
habited the south of France, and who 
spoke the Vaseon, Gascon, or Basque 
language, such as the people of Aqui- 
taine, and. those south of the Garonne ; 
nor with the Arraoricans, or Bretons, 
in the north, who spoke a language 
analogous to the modern Welsh, and 
were of Cimmerian origin. Thierry 
(Hisioire des Gaulois, vol. i., introduc- 
) m hat the last men- 

g g was a dialect of the 
h and that the Cim- 
m m were a branch of 

g e, which came orig- 



SPAIN. 



The historians of Spain are not be- 
hind those of other nations in claiming 
inmense antiquity for their country. 
Thus it is assorted that Tubal, the son 

f Jiphet, was the first man that peo- 
pled Spain after the flood ; and it has 
been contended by some that he landed 
in Lusitania, where he founded the 

ity of Setubal ; and by others, that he 
fettled in Navarre, where he founded 
the ity of Tudela. It has even been 
gra\ely stated that Noah came into 
Spain and founded the cities of Noela 
and Noega ! to such extravagances 
■Hill national zeal carry enthusiastic 
historians. That this beautiful penin- 
sula was known U> the ancients at a 
\ erj early period, is undoubted. Osiris, 
the Egyptian, is said to have rescued 
Spa n fiom the tyranny of Geryon, a 
stian^er who had established himself 
there and had founded the cities of 
Girona and Cadiz Hoi us, the son of 
Osiris also performed sundry exploits 
against the children of Geryon, as did 
Her ules in after times 

The most modern researches have 
prc'ved that Spain was inhabited by 
the Ibeiian race long anteiior to the 
dawn of hiitory The descendants 
and language ot this people still sur- 
V ve in thi \ ascon or Basque prov- 
lu es and,aswehavebeforeobserved, 
B me zealous Spaniards have endeav- 
ored to prove that the Euascaran or 
Baique language was originally the 
I inguage of all mankind. In the 16th 
century B. C, the Celts, pouring down 
fiom the Pyrenees, established them- 
selves in the country north of the 
Ebro, and, mixing with the Iberians, 
formed the Celtiberian and Lusitanian 
nations, and the province of Gallicia 
look its name from them. 

The Celts in Spain were distinguished 
by the Romans into Nerise, Prsesamarci, 
and Cileai (Pliny, book iii., ch. i.). 
They occupied more than half the pe- 
ninsula. The limits of the territory 
which they occupied may be represented 
by a line starting from the frontiers of 
Gallicia, running along the Ebro to the 
middle of its course, and then following 
the Idubedian mountains to the Guadi- 
ana. (Thierry, Hisioire des Gaulois, 
vol. i., p. 7.) The Iberians forced their 
way through the south of France into 
the north of Italy. The Ligurians, 
whom they found there, are supposed 
to have been of Iberian origin, as the 
name is derived from Li-gora, an Ibe- 
rian word signifying 



What do the Spanisli liialorinns sny of the 
rigin of their nation?— And of the Bnsqoe 
iDgungeP— Wliat is aaid of the Celts? — 
I'hatbecnme of the Iberians? 



GERMANY. 



While the Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Chinese Empires were flourishing i 
high degree of civilization, the north 
of Europe was a wilderness, covered 
with immense forests and marshes. 
The Baltic and Euxine Seas also were 
more extensive than they now are, 
there is reason to believe that at a very 
remote period they overspread the 
whole of the counti-y now lying between 
them. It appears probable that the 
ancient Iberian race were the first in- 
habitants of Central Europe, but at a 
period far beyond the range of history. 
They were gradually dispossessed a 
driven out by the Gauls, a race origi- 
nating in Central Asia, who by degrees 
spread themselves over Soythia, Asia 
Minor, Thrace, Germany, and France. 
At what epoch in the world's history 
this last movement occurred, we 
as yet ignorant. In the 16th century 
before our era, a division of the si 
race, which has since been denomi- 
nated Celtic, emerged from Asia, a 
passed through Russia, Poland, and 
Germany, on their way to France, 
planting colonies or settlements as they 
passed Another division made their 
wa^, under leadership of the three 
sons of Bor viz., Wile, We, and Odin, 
into the far north. These leaders vi 
afterwards deified and worshipped. 
Fifleen centuries subsequently another 
chief of the Scythians assumed the 
name of Odin, and founded an empire 
in Sweden. Of him we shall speak 
when we come to treat of the history 
of Sweden in the first century before 
the Christian Era. It is this I 
mentioned Odin, and his two si 
Thor and Balder, who became the 
popular heroes and deities of Northern 
Europe. 

The Gauls, who settled in Germany, 
were the progenitors of those tribei 
whom were subsequently engrafted the 
Cimbri and Teutons, the ancestors 
the German people. Of the progress 
of the Celts or Gauls, notice has h 
already taken in the columns devoted 
to France, Spain, and Italy. The 
student who desires full information 
on the earliest known and subsequent 
history of the Celts as a race, is 
ferred to Thierry's Histoire des Gaul- 
ois, a very learned and valuable work, 
and to a popular treatise on the same 
subject by Bitson (Memoirs of the Celts 
or Gauls), which, however, isnot always 
reliable, especially in regard to ancient 
geography. 

What was the condition of Germany in 
most ancient times ?— Of the Celtic invssl 
—Of Odin and his three eons ?— Of a second 
Odin? — Of the history of the Cells? 
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THE 15'" CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



There is evidence that forty-three nations owned the sway of Amenophia- 
Memnon The celebrated statue which is said by the Greeks to hare emitted 
musical -lound^ it sunrise, and was called hy them " the statue of Memnon," 
waa erected in honor of him. At his detith the repressed fanaticism of the 
Amoniana burst forth with tenfold violence, and Egypt was once more con- 
vulsed with a religious civil war. His immediate successor was Horus, who 
appears to have been heir to the throne, but did not acknowledge that he was 
the son of Amenophis He styles himself the son of Thothmosis ; from which 
we may infer that he was a fierce enemy of the disc or sun-worshippers, and 
disapproved of the tolerance shown to them by hie father and grandfather. He 
persecuted the sun- worshippers, and destroyed the works of his grandfather at 
Karnak. He constructed many fine temples, and was worshipped as a god 
during hie lifetime. The lists assign to the reign of Horns a duration of 36 or 
37 years, but there are no monumental data wherewith to verify or contradict 
it. The German arrangement of the chronology makes Horus the last monarch 
of the 18th dynasty. Mr.Osburn {Mbmtmenial HUiory of Egypt, \o\.n oh vi ) 
supposes that Eamessu, the son and successor of Horus, should be considered 
the last of that line of kings. A review of the condition of Egypt under the 
18th dynasty, will show that it is characterized by great national aggrandize- 
ment, extensive intercourse with foreigners, and increase of public and private 
wealth. Corn, which Egypt produced in abundance, appears to have lieen the 
principal article of export. And notwithstanding domestic broils and religious 
discussions, the arts rose to a high state of development. The decorations uf 
the royal palaces appear to have been gorgeous in the extreme ; and we may 
gather from the representations on the monuments that the Pharaohs of Egypt 
maintained a largo collection of rare and fierce atumals such a^ lions panthers 
leopards, giraffes, gazelles, antelopes, and apes Probably the savage anmials 
were kept for purposes of hunting. 

Ramessu, or Rameses, the son of Horus was reckoned the founder of the 
19th dynasty, but the reason for this does not distinctly appear It maj have 
been on account of the services he rendered to Egypt by expelling the sun 
worshippers, and conquering Middle Egypt, which henceforth became a pcrtion 
of the dominions of tbe Theban Pharaohs. His reign was short, not much 
more than a year and a half. He vras succeeded by his son, Sethos I Tins 
monarch appears to have been actuated by the same hatred of the sun-worship- 
pers as his father, for h d f d th n pt n of that sect, and wrote his 
own name over them. H a; t w k wa th atruotion of the vast hall va 

the palace of Karnak, wh I f t 1 n by 164 feet broad. The stone 

roof was supported by 134 column a h 4f> f t high and 27 feet in girth 
Through the centre of th h 11 wa a b id a ue on b th sides of which 
were six pillars, each CO f t h gh nd 3t f t in circumference From the 
paintings on the walls, it has been mferrel that bethos ofTered up human 
sacrifices to the god Amun-Ra. Negro captives appear prtminently in them 
as they do in those inscriptions of the time of Thothmosis whence it is evident 
that the black races of Africa were as distin t f r m the Egyptians of ai cient 
days as they are from the white races of modern times It is rec rded f him 
that he invaded Canaan, and defeated the Hittite" Ammmites and M abites 
and to have made successful war upon the Arab' Ihe termination of the 
Xoite kingdom dates from the commencement of the reign of Sethos and it 
appears tliat he forced the inhabitants of the Delta to labor at the quarries ind 
on the great works then in course of erection. Of these he completed the 
palace-temple at Gournou, in Western Thebes, and his own tomb in the Biban 
el-Malook, consisting of a vast series of galleries and halls underground 
covered with painted reliefs, representing mythic scenes connected with ieath 
and judgment. This famous tomb is known as Bekoni's tomb, from its hiving 
been discovered and opened by that unfortunate explorer in the yeir 1810 
The student will find a very interesting account of this discovery in the nar- 
rative which Belaoni has given of his travels and explorations in Egypt. 
The reign of Sethos is said to have lasted flfty-five years. His leading charac- 
teristic appears to have been fanatical exclusiveness for the worship of Amun: 
he made all the rest of the goda mere priests and ministers of this his favorite 
idol. 



What \» said of the i 



of Egypt under the I 



that nae tho reign of Homa remarkable? 
h dynitBtj?— Whofoundaa tholHh? — 
;d of him?— And of bis tomb?— What 



SYRIA. 



On the death of Moses, Joshua, whom he had appointed to carry out the con- 
quest of the land of Canaan, and to locate the tribes of Israel therein, assumed 
the leadership of the Hebrews. The details of the conquest of Canaan by the 
combined forces of the twelve tribes of Israel, will be found ia the Book of 
Joshua. The war lasted nearly seven years ; during which time, the seven 
nations of Canaan, viz., the Canaanites (properly so called), the Amorites, the 
Hittites, the Ilivites, the Girgasites, the Perizzites, and the Jebusites, were 
entirely subdued, though not extirpated ; and thirty-one kings fell under the 
sword. The conquered land was partitioned and allotted to the twelve tribes: 
those of Reuben, Gad, and half of Manassah, receiving portions on the east of 
Jordan— those of the other half of Manassah, of Dan, Naphthali, Zebulun, 
Issachar, Ephraim, Dan, Benjamin, Simeon, and Jndah, receiving portions on 
the west. The tribe of Levi, being set apart for the priesthood, were allotted 
their portion, not in land, but in tithes, or tenths of the yearly produce of the 
land ; however, forty-eight citiei, each with a domain of between 800 and 900 
acres wore bestowed upon them. The newly-formed republic remwned at 
peace with external foes during the life of Joshua. After his death, Joshua not 
hiving appointed a successor to the supreme authority, the separate republics, 
under the control of their own chieftains and other local officers, assumed the 
administration of their own affairs respectively. 

We now come to the heroic age of Hebrew history. The imperfect conquest 
of the country, for many of the ancient inhabitants had been allowed to remain, 
left many troublesome enemies within its borders, and the Israelites had also 
powerful adversaries around them. Several vrars ensued, in which the Hebrews 
gained the advantage ; but, from intermarrying with their enemies, they were 
led into apostasy to the mtional religion, and hence fell under the power of the 
neighboring nations Chu'ahan Rishatha'im, king of Assyria, subdued the 
land and rem lined master of it for eight years. At the expiration of this 
ppiiod Othniel the nephew of Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, drove out the 
imaders The land then had rest for forty years (Judges iii. 11 j. It was next 
issailed by a confederacy of the Ammonites, Amalekites, and Moabitea, under 
Eglon king of Moah, who once more inflicted foreign domination upon it. This 
oppreision lasted eighteen yeara, and was terminated by Ehud, a hero of the 
tribe of Beiqamin, who assassinated Eglon, and expelled the Moabitea. After 
this exploit there was peace for eighty years (Judges iii, 30). 

The personages styled Sopk'etim (or "Judges"), such as Othniel, Ehud, and 
others who came after them and delivered Israel from oppression, appear, says 
Milman {History of the Jews, vol. i., p. 188), as gallant insurgents, or guerilla 
leadeii. rather than as grave administrators of justice, or the regular authori- 
ties" rf a great kingdom. The office of the Hebrew "Judge" was rather that 
of a military dictator, raised on an emergency to the command of the national 
forces What his judicial functions were, seems very doubtful ; nor do we find 
him exercising authority, or even engaged in war, beyond the boundaries of 
hi*; own tribe ; except in the case of Deborah, who sat under her palm-tree 
judging the tribes of Israel (Judges iv. 4, 5). Yet even in this case, the con- 
lention here mentioned bears the appearance rather of an organized warlike 
confederacy, to break the yoke of the Canaanites, than of a peaceful judicial 
iisembly: and some of the tribes took no part in the great enterprise projected 
bv the prophetess. The want of union among the people, and the dissoluteness 
of their manners, are fearfully displayed in certain occurrences which took 
place ' in those days when there was no king in Israel." We allude to the 
tragedy described in the 19th chapter of the Book of Judges, which produced 
1 cml war, and almost caused the extermination of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Judges XX.). The mode in which the national loss was repaired is as remark- 
able as the vengeance taken on the unhappy Benjaminitea, but finds a parallel 
in the conduct of the founders of Borne toward the Sabine women. The city 
of Jabesh, in Gilead, was devoted to destruction, the men slaughtered, and the 
women were given to the survivora of the tribe of Benjamin, who were also 
allowed to carry off the damsels dancing at a festival outside of the gates of 
Shiloh (Judges sxi. 21-23). The remark of tiie author of the Book of Judges, 
"every man did that which waa right in his own eyes," (xxi, 25], ia a proof of 
the sad stoic of the nation. 

Who conquered Canaan ?— Where is the hiEtorj of Iho conquest to be found? — How long 
— What happened nller Ibe death of 
functions of the "Judges ■'?— What 
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INDIA. 



The authors of the 'V edis though, 
they ascended beyond the early wor 
ship of the cloments, anl the powers 
of nature, to a knowledge uf the real 
character of the Divinity and thiugh 
anxious to diffuse their own doctrine'^ 
did not disturh the popular belief but 
actuated either by their charai-tfiristio 
respect for immemorial u^age or per 
haps, by a regard for the interests of 
the priesthood (from whi(,h the most 
enlightened Brahmin sefms neier to 
have been free], they permitted the 
worship of the established gods to uin 
tinue, representing them as sd manv 
forms or symbols of the real Divinity 
At the same time, thoy erected no 
temple and addressed no worship to 
the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected from the 
weakness of human nature : theobyious 
and palpable parts of their religion 
prevailed over the more abstruse and 
more sublime; the ancient polytheism 
(or, system of many deities,) kept its 
ground, and was further corrupted by 
the introduction of deified heroes, who 
have, in their turn, superseded the 
deities from whom they were supposed 
to derive their divinity (Elphinstone's 
History of India, vol. i., p. 164). Thus 
the the em ( r bel et n ne t. d ) n 
culc ted by the Velas as the true 
fa th n wh cl all other forn s ■were 
n luded has been suppla t d 1 y a 
sy ten of gross polythe sm and id 1 
tttry and though nowhere entirely 
f rgotten is never stead ly Ih ght of 
except by ph loaophers and d nea 
T! e Hindoos are to ^ certa n estent 
lei evers n the es sfenceuf a Supreme 
Be nf fri m wl um all otl ors der e 
the r es sten e or rither of whose 
substance they are composed for 

cord ng to tl e modern lei ef the 
un erse and the De ty are one ai d 
the same But tl e r de ot on s d 
r cted to a var cty f g ds anl god 
le ses of wh m t s rop ss ble to fix 
tl e number Son e aocou ts w th the 
us al H ndoo xtravagince nake the 
le t ea amount to three 1 undr d and 
tl rty m 11 ons but moat f these are 
m n eitsr g angels n the d fforent 

I eavens or other s[ r ts who ha e no 
nd d al a ne or ch racter and 

wlo are untel by the m 11 on (El 
|hnstone a above) We shall n 
tl e next century g ve a sLet h of the 

II nd vthology wh ch has been 
m kI fied nto ts pr sent form by the 
Institutes of Menu and the Puranaa. 



Wbnt is said nf the autbors of the Vedus ? 
— Ortlieir mode of deuling »itb the national 
religiun ?— Of the fate of their sjstEm ?— Of 
the niodero belief .ind mjthokgj uf Hindoos? 



ASSYRIA. 



iHEfollwingnamos t kiu^s jccur 
in this century 

feparetuf who died 1410 

As atadea reigned 1400 to 1450 
Amyntaa 1450 140'i 

Belothu- 1405 1380 

As regards the religious systtm of 
the ancient Assynana the knowledge 
■which ■we have hithertfl been able to 
derive from the inscriptions is hardly 
sufficient to enable us to speak ■with 
certainty Mr Lay ard observes (.^ni 
eieh and Babjlon p 512) that all we 
tan uDwienturc to infer is tliat the 
Assyrians worshipped one Supreme 
Uod 18 the great national deity under 
whose immediate and special protec- 
tion they lived, and their empire existed 
The name of this god appears to have 
been Aeshur, as nearly as can be de- 
termined at present from the inscrip- 
tions. It was identified with that of 
the empire itself, which was always 
called "the country of Asshur", it 
entered into those of both kings and 
private persons, and was also applied 
to particular cities. To this allusion 
is made in Genesis x. 11, 12: "Out of 
that land (Shinar, or Mesopotamia,) 
went forth Asshur, and builded Nine- 
veh and the city Rehoboth, and Ualah, 
and K 8 n, between Nineveh and Car 
lah the same is a great city." With 
Aash r but apparently far inferior to 
hm n the celestial hierarchy, although 
called thegreatgods", were the twelve 
otherdeit es, whose names have already 
been g ven. These twelve gods may 
■^o9s biy be identified with the Greek 
le 1 es They may also have presided 
er tl e twelve months of the year, and 
the ast number of inferior gods, which 

n one nscription is stated t« be four 
th usand andoverthedaysof theyear, 
the celest al bodies, and the various 
phenomena of nature. The Supreme 
God s sometimes represented under a 
tr une (or three in one) form, the in- 
fer or de ties being originally mere 
nan es for external things, or symbols 
and mytl a Alth I " th m t 
c entand u pt d co pt d 

su I ly tl g t m Itt d tl 

true meani g b m 1 t pt t 

the pr ests by wh m th y w t d 

nto a myat y Assh g lly 

t\ p fied V V w g©d figu 1 

the c rcle r p t g fi ty I g 

ne ther beg d tl w gs 

lengembl f th 1 Id 

with which 1 w t I d II th g 



PEBSIA. 



y^E extract the following note from 
Malcolms Hiiiory rf Persia (vol i 
p 202) as coi tainmg useful informa 
tion oonoerning the anc cnt languages 
of Persia 

We are informed 1 y ■what are 
deemed the best Persian authorities 
that, when the Arabs invaded that 
c untr\ ihey found three languages 
the Farsee Deri, and Pehlivi , from 
one or cthei of which, all the various 
dialects now spoken in Persia are de- 
rued There were, according to some 
authors seven languages in Persia ; 
but the Herowee, the Suckaee, the Za- 
wulee and the Suodee (now obsolete), 
appear to ha\e been mere vulgar dia- 
leotB they were never written: and 
Moullah Mohammed Saaduok (inwhoae 
introduction to a dictionary of the an- 
cient Fars there is a short account of 
the foi mer languages of Persia, ) assorts 
tliat ' a word from any of those tonguf 
nould have destroyed a stanza.' The 
Piir^i or Farsee, is still (though much 
mixed with Arabic since the Moham- 
medan conquest,) the general language 
ot the kingdom. The Deri, we are 
told, was a polished language, spoken 
in some of the principal cities of the 
Empire, and believed by some to have 
been the Court dialect during the pe- 
riod of the Kaianian dynasty. The 
word Deri implies eloquent, and is 
meant to express that in which there 
is no imperfection. As a proof of the 
aweetneaa and elegance of this dialect, 
we have a tradition from Mohamme- 
dan authors, that their prophet de- 
clared, that if God had a mandate 
(command) to iaaue, which was to 
proclaim his goodness and mercy, he 
would deliver it in a gentle tone, and 
in the Deri language ; but when he 
speaks in wrath, he uses the Arabic 
tongue. They assert, on the same 
authority, that Deri and Arabic are 
the only languages spoken in Paradise. 
The third language is the Pehlivi, a 
word to which many meanings have 
been assigned ; but the most probable 
j turo is, that it was derived from 
I hi h the ancient name of the coun- 
t f Isfahan, Rhe', and Deenaw'ar. 

Th Zund ia the holy language in 
wh h the Zend-arvesta of Zoroaster is 
wntt ; and his followers affirm that 
t only be known to God, angels, 

p ph ts, and enlightened priests. 
Th cred volume is in this lan- 
^ but has a Pehlivi tranalation 
d." 



lid uf tbeDeri?— Of tl. 



CHINA. 



The reigns of the Emperors of the 
bhang dynasty which are recorded in 
th a century partake of the same in- 
glirious tl aracter as those of the pre- 
ceting tne The names of the reign- 
ing m narehs are 

B. C. B. 0. 

Teoo-sin . . . 1500 to 1490 

Wuh-kea . . 1490 '■ 1465 

Tson-ting . . 1465 " 1433 

Yang-kea . . 1433 " 1408 

Pwan-kang . . 1408 " 1401 

Seaou-sin . . 1401 " 1373 

It appears that the authority of the 
Emperor had become reduced almost 
to a cipher by the mandarins and trib- 
utary lords of the different provinces ; 
and the unhappy people were bowed 
to the earth by the moat remorseless 
tyranny on the part of these turbulent 
and oppressive feudatories. The first 
four of the above-mentioned Emperors 
made few attempts to restrain the pro- 
ceedings of these petty tyrants. But 
Pwan-kang was a man of a different 
stamp: he made a desperate effort to 
crush the insolence of the mandarins, 
and to free the people from constant 
oppression. He removed the capital 
from Ilo-nan, whither it had been re- 
moved by his predecessor, Chung-tang, 
a century and a half previously, and 
transferred it to the Tin district, in the 
same province. He also changed the 
name of the dynasty from Shang to 
Yin, but notwithstanding this arbitrary 
alteration, the dynasty is not remem- 
bered in Chinese annals by any other 
name than its original one uf Shang 
(or " supreme "). Pn an-kang had con- 
siderable difficulty in reconciling the 
nation to these changes, although they 
were intended for its benefit; nor is it 
easy for us, in the present age, to un- 
derstand how the mere change of the 
locality of the Court could have had 
mueh effect in repressing the turbu- 
lence of the numerous chieftains whose 
depredations extended over the whole 
Empire. The province of Ho-nan (i. e., 
" south of the river") is eitremely fer- 
tile, and ia sometimes called Chung- 
Hwa (or, "the middle flower"). Kai- 
fung-fu, the capital, is the most ancient 
city in China. It was there that Fo-hi, 
the first Emperor, resided. The Em- 
pire was divided into eighteen prov- 
inces, which received their final organ- 
isation in the reign of Kien-Iung (1736 
-1T96A.G.). {WiUiama'B Middle King- 
dom., vol. i., ch. ii.) 



What Emperoi 
jrj?— Whatis! 
rovioce of Ho-i 
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Attica. — Of Cran'aua, the auceesaor of EryeicJi'thoa, few particulars are 
known. The ancinnt inhabitants of Attica were sometimes called Cran'ai, after 
him. He wfts dethroned by Amphic'tyon, who, in his tura, was expelled by 
Erichtho'nius, the same person, apparently, as Erechtheua. These violent changes 
prove that tie people were still in a savage state. Eriehthonius is represented 
to have been the pupil and favored companion of Minerva, and he placed in the 
Acropolis of Athens the original Palla'dinm, or wooden statue of that goddess. 
He also instituted the festival of the Pan'athente'a in her honor; which festival 
was observed for many ages. Among other things related of him is that he was 
the first person who taught the art of breaking in horses lo the yoke, and who 
drove a chariot and four (Grote, History of Oreece, vol. i., p. 196). In the time 
of Pandi'on, who succeeded Erichthonius, Diony'sius {Bacchus), and Deme'ter 
(Ceres), both came into Attica. In this myth we may recognize the fact that 
the cultivation of corn and of the vine came into general use ; and rites were 
instituted in honor of those two deities, especially at Bleu'sis. Pandion had two 
sons, and two daughters, Procne and Philome'la, of whom are related one of the 
celebrated tales of Ancient Greece. Procne was married to Te'reus, king of 
Thrace, who was guilty of violence to Philomela. In revenge, the two sisters 
murdered Itys, the son of Tereus, and served him up as a meal to his father. 
For this combination of crimes the three were changed by the gods into birds: 
Procne into a svrallow, Philomela into a nightingale, and Tereus into a hoopoe. 
{Ovid'a Metamorphoses, 6; Thueydides, b. ii., 29.) 

Sparta, Lacbd^'mow, or Laco'nia. — The earliest names we meet with in the 
early history of this afterwards illustrious State, are those of Leles and his wife, 
Cleochari'a. From them descended Buro'tas, and from him a daughter, Sparta, 
who became tlie wife of Lacediemon, fabled U> have been the son of Jupiter and 
Tayg'eie, the daughter of Atlas. In this manner the Greeks were accustomed 
to blend the mythical with the real. Amyclas, the son of Lacodsemon, had two 
sons, Cynor'taa and Hyacin'thus — the latter a beautiful youth, the favorite of 
Apollo, by whose hand he was accidentally killed while playing at quoita : i.e., 
he was struck down hy a sun-stroke while exerting himself in the game In 
after ages the Laeedsemonians observed the festival of the Ilyacin'thia and 
traced its origin back to this legend ; another illustration of the mode in which 
the early history of Greece was moulded to suit the ideal wants of a sub'jequent 
ago. 

Thebes. — This famous city was the capital of Boso'tia, a province notoruus 
for the deficiency displajed by ita inhabitants in intelligence and taste The 
origin of this city is connected with some of the most famous of the Greek legends 
and merits particular notice. It has been usually attributed lo Cadmus an 
emigrant from PhoBuicia, who led a body of followers thither in queot of hia 
sister Euro'pa, who had been carried off by Jupiter, who assumed the shape of 
a bull; she had been taken by him to Crete, where she became the mother of the 
famous Mi'nos, Rhadaman'thus, and Sarpo'don. Cadmus settled in Bosotia, 
where he founded the city to which he gave the name of Thebes, after the famt ua 
one of that name in Egypt. His choice of the site of Thebes was guided bv the 
oracle of Delphi, which'directed him to follow a cow, and begin tO build where 
the animal should lie down. Cadmus obeyed the oracle, and came to the foun 
tain of Arei'a, which was guarded by a fierce dragon. The hero killed the 
monster, and, at the suggestion of Minerva, sowed its teeth in the earth Iheuce 
sprang up armed men, called Sparti, among whom he flung stones, 1 11 they 
began to assault each other, and all were slain except five. For this Cadmus 
was sentenced by Jupiter to eight years' servitude; after which he marr ed 
Harmo'nia, the daughter of Mars and Venus, presenting to her the fanioua 
necklace made by Vulcan, which had been given by Jupiter to Europa (fr m 
which it maybe inferred that Cadmus had found his sister). All the gjds tame 
to the Cadmei'a, the citadel of Thebes, to be present at the nuptials of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, which are highly celebrated in the mythology. The daughters 
of Cadmus are all illustrious in fable. They will be noticed hereafter Fr m 
the five surviving Sparti descended the five great families of Thebes. Cadmus 
also introduced an alphabet of sixteen letters. 

Argos. — This State calls for no particular notice. Lynceus, and his son. 
Abas, ruled over it: after them, it was divided into two kingdoms. 

Wh.it were tbe prineipnl cvfots in the history of Attica dnriog this eenturj?— Of Siiorla? 
—Of Thebes? — Of ArgOB ? — Whnt was the festival of the Panathenieii?— Eelole the legend 
(if Philomela. — Of Hjacinthos.- Of Cadmus, and the origin of Thebes.— Of Jupiter and 
Eutupa.— Of Hurmonia's neoklaec. 



ITALY. 



The name " Abori'glnes " was, as we have seen, given to the earlier inhabit- 
ants of Latium, and that of Latins to the nation which arose out of the conquest 
of the Priscans by the foreigners, said to have been the Trojan followers of 
.^ne'as in the 11th century B. C. Ancient writers describe the Aborigines as 
a horde of uncivilized savages: it is probable that they were the sanie people i 
the Sicelians, who were gradually driven south into Sicily. The Latins inhab- 
ited the portion of Italy called Latium, near the Tiber. Their chief town 
Lavin'ium, where was their common sanctuary and council-seat. Their lan- 
guage (subsequently brought to so high a state of refinement, and the parent 
of the modern languages of Western Europe,) was the same as that of the 
Oscans originally: but it became mixed with the Pelasgian and the early Greek, 
and by degrees assumed the form in which it appeared in the later days of the 
Roman republic. Words relating to agriculture and to the gentler ways of life 
agree in Latin and Greek, whilst the Latin words for all objects appertaining 
to war or the chase are utterly alien from the Greek ; which, as Niebuhr ob- 
serves, was probably owing to the Pelasgiau origin of the agricultural serfs. 
Still, the Pelasgiau language was a peculiar one: it was not Greek, although it 
possessed an essential affinity to it, and the Greeks were indebted to the Pclas- 
gians for many things, especially their theology. 

The (Enotrians were Pelas^ans, and became in after ages the serfs of the 
Italian Greeks. The cities of Cortona, Ccere, Ravenna, Spine, Pisa, Ardea, 
Saguntum, Antium, Circeii, Trachina (or Terracina), Pompeii, and Capreic, 
were of Pelasgiau origin. Traces of Pelasgian names are also found in such 
words as Acberon'tia, Argyrip'pa, Sipon'tum, and in places along the whole 
coast of the Adriatic. TheOscanswere an equallyimportant part of theanc 
population of Italy. They were the same race as the Opicans and the people 
styled Ausonians by the Greeks. Their original land was in the neighborhood 
of Beneventum; they spread over Campania and the southern portion of 
Peninsula, and were subsequently conquered by the Sabellians. Yet their lan- 
guage became that of their conquerors, and was one of the roots of the Latin 
tongue. The Ausonians were probably called, in their native language, 
Auruni," or "Aurunci " ; the Volsces were of this race. Between the Volsces 
and the .Slquians an intimate connection existed. The Faliscans and the Apu- 
l ans were also Oscans. 

The Romans considered the Sabines a tribe, and not a race. They termed 
them SabelHans, along with the Marsians, Pclignians, Samnites, and Lucanians. 
Among themselves these tribes were termed Sabini, or Savini ; the Greek word 
Samnites is evidently derived from Savini. Their original home was Amiter- 
num in the highest parts of the Abruzii. Thence they issued in very remot 
times, and drove the Cascans before them in one quarter, and the Umbrians ii 
another. The tradition runs that these colonies were sent out in pursuance 
of a religious yov, by which, every twenty years, the cattle were sacrificed o 
redeemed, and the young men compelled to seek employment abroad. We meet 
with (ery frequent mention of the Sabines and Samnites in Uie course of the 
history of Italy. The Hernicans were most probably Marsians : their name is 
said to be derived from the Sabine and Marsian word Hernse, which signifies 
rocks." It is probable that all these tribes were only branches of the Oscan 
stock for there was an intimate connection between their languages. Niebuhr 
says of them [History of Rome, ch. vi.): "The strictness of their morals, and 
their cheerful eontentedncss, were the peculiar glory of the Sabollian mc 
tameers, particularly of the Sabines and the four northern cantons. In other 
respects the character of the several tribes was essentially distinct." Divinatioi 
n as practised by them. Most of them lived in open hamlets ; but the Samnites 
dwelt round the summits of their, hills, which they fortified. A federal league 
existed between them, but it was not adhered to strictly. Their want of union 
was fatal to them. The absence of a predominant capital and of the unity con- 
sequent upon it, were the principal causes of the downfall of the Sabeilians. 

The Umbrians were a most ancient people of Italy. According to Thierry 
(Stsfoire des Gaulois, vol. i., p. 9), tiey were Celts, who organized themselves 
under the collective name of "Ombra," or "Ambra" (signifying, in Celtic, 
"valiant," or "noble"), and crossing the Alps, made themselves masters of 
Northern Italy. 
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BRITAIN. 



No records exist which throw light 
upon the history of England, Sootlsind, 
or Wales, during this early period. 
But IreJaod has traditions which carry 
her antiquity back even to a more re- 
mote age. IIow much fable and how 
little truth there are in them, it is not 
easy to determine. The early legends 
of a nation are, howcyer, always inte- 
resting 18 illustrating the national 
geniui and > y attentively oonsidonng 
them the student maj find a elue to 
the esi-Knati u (f manj subsequent 
events of a duhi us character Thus 
tl e genms f Greece is powerfully 
mmifested in her m^fhol gy and he 
roil, legends the modern characteria 
tics of the Oiiental nations — China 
India Persia — are nianitosted in their 
ancient books 'h) ib it with the le 
gends tf Ireland in which there is an 
undoubted aimisture of truth The 
1 -XT lie historians of that country 1 e^, n 
A th a purely fabulous personage 
lumed Cesa ra, a niec« of Noah who 
a few weeks before the Flood, arrived 
in Ireland with an antediluvian col 
onyl We are not told whether the 
Flood extended to her settlements , 
but the bards say that after her, at 
different intervals, five or his bands 
of adientujcts colonued the island 
About the fourth century after the 
Flood Ireland was iniaded and con 
quered by a chief of the r ice of Japh 
eth, named Par'thoian, who, ' landing 
at Imbersceine, in Kerry, the 14th day 
of May, on a Wednesday," fixed his res- 
idence on an island named Inis-Samer, 
in the River Bme, in Ulster. Romantic 
stories are told of Partfaolan, all of 
which may be found in Keating' s 
General History of Ireland, a work 
which contains all the fables that Uie 
lively fancy of the Irish people has in- 
vented respecting their own history. 
After holding possession of the country 
for 300 years, the race of Partholan 
were all swept away by a plague ; and 
the hill of Ilowth, then called Ben- 
Iloder, was the scene of the most awful 
ravages of this pestilence. To this col- 
ony succeeded another (about (he time 
ofthe patriarch Jacob), who were called, 
from their leader, Nemedians, and are 
said to have come from the shores of 
the Buxine : they were probably Gauls 
or Celts. They waged war with those 
African or Phwnician pirates called Fo- 
morians, andtheirexploits are favorite 
topics with the ancient Irish bards. 
(Moore'Bffi^(or;/n/J«iami,v.i.,p.75.) 
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FEANCE. 



I."j the absence of historical ml r 
mation respecting thi^ period of the 
history of France, we may turn our 
attention to the religion and manneis 
of the Celts. They were extremely 
superstitions and cruel and resorted 
to human sacrifices to propitiate their 
deities. In their public religious cer 
emonies they prepared huge frames ol 
osier t-t, 1^ into n hich thej put men 
alive and setting file to them burnt 
thewietched \ictims who weie ho^\ 
ever mostly criminals Impaling on 
stakes was another favorite tortuic 
with them Then deities had a strong 
resemblance tu those of the Greeks. 
The names of some of them have been 
preserved. Teuta'tes (Mercury) was 
the favorite deity ; he was the inventor 
of all arts, the patron of commerce, 
and the guide and protector of travel- 
lers. He'sus was the god of war: 
Tar'anis was the king of heaien a 
deity styled "the Scythian moid re- 
sembled Diana in her attributes (to her 
shipwrecked strangers were immo 
lated). That Teutates was identical 
with Mercury is evident from ajassage 
in Livy (Rmnance historia, b. ssvi ch 
sliv.); "NearNew Carthage, in Spam 
was a mount called Mercurins Teuta 
tes." This same god was also « jr 
shipped by the Phtenicians, under the 
nameof Taau'tus, and by the Egyptians 
under that of Thoth(Huefsatsiori/o/ 
fJte Commerce of the Ancients, ch. 7, 8, 
47). It is supposed also that he was 
worshipped by the Germans under the 
name of Theuth, whence they were 
called Teu'tones, or Te tons The r 
priests were Druids; andD u d im ras 
prevalent among them n t only n 
France, but in Span England anl 
especiaOy in Irelanl whence the r 
Oriental origin is nndoubted Great 
doubt exists as t-o the r g n of the term 
" Druid," Some ha e der ved t f o n 
the Greek word drxts, an oak thers 
from the ancient British word de u i 
lion, "wise men": or from the Br tish 
words, dene, " an oak a A hid an 
incantation." A more pr babte der 
vation is from the ancient Irish word 
Draoid, " a cunning man." In the 
Irish version of the Bible this term is 
used in placeof the words "wise men," 
and magicians " ; as in Matthew ii. 1 : 
"The Druids came from the Bast"; 
and in Exodusvii.il: "The Druids 
of Egypt did in like manner with their 
enchantments." Their favorite tenet 
was the transmigration of the soul. 

Wlint is said of the religion of Iha Celts ?— 
Name their principal Jeiiies.— What Greek 
deities do they reaeoihle? — Wbenee b the 
name "Dniid"derived?—WhiitdoeBit mean? 



SPAIN. 



fKE conquest of the country Sy the 
Celts had a pei-manent result: the 
1 itturs remained the predominant race 
until subjugated in after times by the 
Carthiginians. Their history prior to 
the invasion of the land by the latter 
IS lery obscure. The Spanish histo- 
rian Mariana, devotes a chapter to an 
acctunt of the fabulous kings of Spain 
(ffisiori/ of Spain, ch.iiL), from which 
it vt ould appear that he really believed 
in a great portion of it. We have al- 
icadj alluded to the legends respecting 
Tubal and Geryon, Osiris and Horus. 
The dismal conflict in chronology re- 
specting the eras of these personages 
is sufficient to invalidate the whole 
narrative. The Seryon mentioned by 
the Greeks in " the labors of Hercules," 
cannot have been the person mentioned 
by Mariana, as the first undoubted 
king of Spmn, for the historical Her- 
cules lived in the 13th century B 0. 
The inti eduction of Oaii IS intithe story 
IS a mistake, but that the Egyptian 
king III rus may have sent an expe- 
dition into Spain is not improl able, 
though no record of it is found in the 
Egyptian ins riptions Mariana u>n- 
founds him with Hercules anl says 
tliat having slain the three sons of 
Geryon in ainglecombat m the island 
of Cadiz Hercules (or Horus) caused 
vast stones and other materials to be 
ci'Jt into thp sea at the mouth of the 
straits, now called the Straits of Gib- 
ril ar and ra sed two mounds, known 
by tl e nan e oi "the pillars of Her- 
cules that n the Spanish side being 
ailed Calpe that on the African side, 
A hvla All t! ngs being thus settled. 
Ho us app nted His'palus king of 
Spa n and then visited Italy. It is 
sail that the name "Ilispania" was 
der ved frora this king Hispalus, or 
f on h s son H spa'nus ; but this is all 
hare sum e Mariana says that on 
the death of Hispalus, Hercules re- 
turned nto Spain, where he reigned 
once n or and lived to a very great 
age On 1 s death he was deified, and 
temples were raised to his honor. It 
IS singular that the Celtic Hercules is 
describedbjtheRomanauthor, Luoian, 
as a decrepid old man, with a very grey 
beard and wrinkled countenance, draw- 
ing after him a multitude of men all 
tied by the ears. This agrees with the 
Spanish historian's account; but then 
the Celtic Hercules must be a difl'erent 
personage altogther from the famous 
Greek hero. 

Was the conquest of Spnir, hj the Cclta 
permanent ?— IVhat is a»id of its legenda ?— 
OfGeryon.Horus.imdHereules?— Of Ihe pil- 
lars of Hercules ?— Of the god of that name? 



GERMANY. 



From the remotest antiquity down to 
modern times, the Germans have been 
divided into tribes and nations, and 
have never been united by any strong 
bond. The authentic history of the 
country does not commence long prior 
to the first century before Christ ; hut 
we have accounts of the occasional out- 
pourings of the various Germanic tribes 
into other countries, aa Greece, Italy, 
Gaul, Asia Minor. Notice of these in- 
cursions will be found in the histories 
of those countries. 

Pliny divides the Germans into three 
great tribes, viz., the Ingte'vones, the 
Hermi'ones, and the Istte'voTtes. He 
places tie first of these on the North 
Sea, the second in the interior of Ger- 
many, and the third on the Rhine. He 
also mentions two other great German 
nations: the Vendili on the Baltic, and 
the Peucini on the Danube, in Hun- 
gary. These ancient names were lost 
amid the migrations of the tribes : the 
Ingeevones were subsequently known 
as Sasona, the Isttevones as Franks, 
and the Hermiones as Goths. 

The German tribes have likewise 
been divided by some authors into 
Stievi and Kon-Suevi (or High and Low 
Dutch), Under the denomination of 
Suevi are comprehended the Suevi, 
Alemanni, Bavarians, Burgundians, 
Goths, Alans, Yandals, Gepidse, all of 
whom were originally wandering shop- 
herd tribes, consisting of nobles, free- 
men, and shives. The Non-Suevi con- 
sisted of the Franks, Saxons, Lombards, 
Thuringians, and Frieslanders, who 
first practised husbandry, had settled 
dwellings, and were divided into three 
classes : one of freemen, the other two 
of bondsmen, termed Lazzi and Slavi, 
or Servi, The ancient name " Suev" 
isstill to be traced in the words Sweden, 
Smabia, Switzerland, which countries 
were originally peopled by the Suevi. 
This division is not irreconcilable with 
those adopted by the Roman historians. 

The name "German " is derived from 
theLatinword Germanus, "abrother": 
its root is in the Persian word Irman, 
" a guest, or companion-in-armg"; but 
it has been derived from several Ger- 
man words, as ger, "a lance", mann, 
"a man"; he«r, "an army"; ehre, 
"honor"; getoehr, "security". All 
these derivations point to one fact, viz., 
the high estimaUon in which honor and 
valor wereheldamongtheserudetribes. 
The word Celt is supposed to mean 
"hero", and Cimmer 



When does the authentio hietory of Qer- 
many begin ? — II-ow does Pliny elnssify the 
Germans F— What triheswere Suevi?— Kon- 
Suevi ?— Whenee the name German?— Celt? 
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EGYPT. 



The successor of Sethos was Ramaes, ur Eameaes II. Ilia name, in-itten at 
full length, is Ra-me-rois-eotp-ra, shortened and corrupted by the Greeks into 
Sesos'teis, the greatest king of Egjpt, and Uie hero of her traditional history. 
The name of this monarch occurs on the monuments more frequentlj than that 
of any other, Thn numher of kings who have inectibed their names on monu- 
ments, from the foundation of the monarchy to the Macedonian conquest (in the 
4th century B. C), is 150. The memorials of the reign of Sesostris-Bamses 
exceed in number those of the whole of them collectirely. Different accounts 
of this renowned monarch have come down to us. In addition to what has been 
ascertained irom the inscriptions, we have the history of him from the great 
Greek historian, Herod'otus of Halioamas'sus, who visited Egypt about 440 B. C. ; 
from Diodo'rus Sic'ulns, who was in Egypt about 40 B. C. ; and from the Roman 
historian, Tacitus, who furnishes us with an account of what had been seen and 
heard there during the visit of Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, to that 
country A. C. 19 {Annales, book U.). We are told that on the birth of Sesos- 
tris, his fether collected together all the male children who were born on the 
same day liroughout Egypt, and caused them to be brought up under the same 
roof with him. Their food, studies, and pastimes were all in eoniraoD, and they 
were specially trained to the use of arms. This practice appears to have existed 
in Egypt long before the time of Sesoatris. When that prince arrived at man- 
hood he was sent by his father to conquer Lybia (i. e.. Western Africa), which 
task he accomplished. He next made successful war upon the Kubians and 
the Idumwan Arabs ; all which exploits are recorded on the monuments. He 
built ships of war on the Red Sea: with them he sailed down the entire length 
of it, sut>duing the nations that inhabited its coasts. He then entered the Ery- 
thrie'an Sea {the Indian Ocean), and pursued his career of conquest along its 
shores. He returned to Egypt with a vast troop of prisoners. On his arrival 
at the city of Daphne, on the Nile, he was welcomed by his brother, whom he had 
appointed viceroy of Egypt during his absence ; but while he and his sons were 
banqueting, the palace was surrounded with faggots, and set on fire. Two of 
his sons flung themselves into the burning mass ; and, over their bodies, Sosos- 
tris and the rest of his faraily rushed through the flames and escaped. Having 
punished the conspirators, he devoted himself to the construction of ornamental 
and useful works. The Greek historians inform us that Sesostris set out with 
an army of 600,000 footmen, 240,000 horsemen, and 27,000 war-chariots, to 
conquer the world : that he subdued Ethiopia, all Asia from the Red Sea to 
the mouths of the Ganges, and thence pursued his conquests through Tartary to 
the Don, overran Thrace, where he nearly lost his army through famine, and 
thence returned to Egypt. This expedition occupied nine years. The manifest 
exaggerations on the part of these historians, destroy the credibility of the nar- 
rative. They were led astray by the grossly false representations of the Egyp- 
tian priests. It should be remembered, too, that the earliest of these histories 
(that of Herodotus,) was written 1000 years after the death of Sesostris, and the 
latest (that of the Roman author, Tacitus), 1500 years. Sesostris constructed 
the new palace of Luxor, the Memnonium of Western Thebes, and the great 
excavation of Amun, at Abou Simbel, and, from the inscriptions in these edifices, 
it appears tolerably certain that he never was out of Egypt! (Osburn, Monu- 
mental Hisimy of Egypt, vol. ii., p. 486.) What, then, becomes of the tales of 
the historians? Sesostris, moreover, dug a number of canals and channels for 
fertilizing the country, and huiit in every city a tomple to the god that was 
principally worshipped there. In all these constructions he employed captives, 
and not Egyptians. He subdued Lower Egypt, and fortified the north-eastern 
frontier against the Arabs ; and it may be inferred that his reign was emi- 
nently prosperous. The reign of Sesostris lasted sixty-six or aixty-eight 
years. 

His son, Amenephthis, succeeded him. His reign was short : and he was 
followed by his son, Sethos II., an infant, under the guardianship of the 
dowager Queen, Thouoris. As Sethos grew up, he became depraved and im- 
pious. Mr. Osburn maintains (vol. ii., eh. is.) that Sethos II. was the Pharaoh 
who expelled the Israelites, and was drowned in the Red Sea, To us it appears 
that that event must be referred to an earlier period. With Sethos II. ended 
the 18th dynasty. 



I of his reign ?—WL!it 



laid of Sethos II.? 



SYRIA. 



The next oppression suffered by the Israelites was that inflicted on them by 
the Philistines, on which occasion, Shamgar, the son of An'ath, acted the part 
of a deliverer. He is said to have slain 600 of the enemy with an ox-goad 
(Judges iii. 31), which was a strong pike, eight feet long, and pointed with 
iron. The Canaanites in the north had now become a powerful people. Jabin, 
their king, held his court at Hazor, on the Samach'onite Lake, whence he sent 
armies to oppress the Israelites. Under the command of Sis'era, these armies 
subdued the country, and kept it in subjection for twenty years. A deliverer 
at length appeared in the prophetess Deb'orah, the wife of Lapidoth, of the 
tribe of Ephraim. She at that time acted as the Judge of Israel (Judges iv. 4), 
Having formed a plan for the deliverance of her coiintry, she commanded the 
northern tribes of Israel to assemble, and confided the conduct of the expedition 
to Barak, the son of Abin'oam, of the tribe of Naphtali. The Israelites were 
drawn up on the summit of Mount Tabor r theace they descended, and poured 
suddenly on the army of the Canaanites. The lattor were completely routed, 
and nearly destroyed. Sisera took refuge in the tent of Jael, a woman of the 
Kenite tribe (the descendants of Hobab, the brother-in-law of Moses). She 
received him hospitably; but, during his sleep, she killed him by driving a 
tent-nml through his head. Eor this deed she was declared " blessed above 
women", in the hymn of triumph of Deborah and Barak (Judges v.). The 
proper rhythmical form of this celebrated hymn is not preserved in the English 
translation of the Bible, but it will be found in Milman's Hisiori/ of the Jews, 
vol. i., pp. 194-187. Another interval of rest of forty years' duration then 
elapsed before a new enemy appeared. The frequent use of the number forty 
in Scripture is very striking, and leads us to the belief that it was intended to 
represent a long, rather than a definite, period. Thus, the flood is said to have 
been forty days upon the earth. Moses was forty years old when he fled into 
Midian: he was twice forty (80) when he led Israel out of Egypt: he was thrice 
forty (120) when he died: the Israelites were forty years in the wilderness ; 
the land had rest for forty years after the exploits of Othniel, and twice forty 
after that of Ehud ; half of forty before the time of Deborah, and forty after- 
wards; Jesus was forty days in the wilderness: and so on, in many other 



We nest read of the oppression of the children of Israel by the Midianifcs, 
who appear to have been masters of Palestine for seven years. This number, 
seven, performs as important a part in Jewish historj as the number forty. 
In ancient times, mysterious power was attributed to certain numbers, \iz., 
3, 4, 7, 9, 12, and 40, from their supposed correspondence with the divine 
attributes and the powers of nature ; and the Jews were not behind the other 
nations of antiquity in their belief in mystic relationships. This time, the 
deliverance of Israel from their oppressors was effected by Gideon, the son of 
Joash, of the tribe of Manasseh, He was one of the most illustrious of the 
ancient Hebrew warriors. His first exploit was the overthrow of the altar of 
Baal, or Bel, in the city of Ophrah, for which the citizens demanded his pun- 
ishment; but his father replied, "Jerub-baat" (i.e., let Baal plead for him- 
self) ; and Gideon escaped. He was thence called Jerub-baal, Having assem- 
bled a force of 22,000 men, he advanced agm-nst the enemy, who were encamped 
on the plain of Jeareel. There he, at the head of 300 chosen followers, each 
provided with a trumpet, a lamp, and a pitcher, attacked the Midianites in the 
night, and threw them into confusion. Their whole army took to flight, and 
was cut to pieces by the rest of Gideon's troops (Judges vi., vii., viii.). The 
barbarism of the age is shown in the treatment of the town of Suceoth, which 
had refused refreshment to the soldiers of Gideon. The elders of the city were 
scourged to death with thorns : the inhabitants of Penuel were put to the 
sword : and the Midianitish princes, Zeba and 2Mmunneh, were likewise put 
to death. The enemy lost 120,000 men by the brilliant victory at JezreSl. 
The Israelites, out of gratitude, offered to Gideon royal authority, which he 
declined accepting ; but he asked.for the golden trinkets which they had taken 
from the enemy, and with these he made an ephod, or priestly garment, and set 
up, in his native city, a place of worship distinct from that in Shiloh. Again 
"the country had quietness forty years in the days of Gideon" (Judges vlii. 
28). 



What is Eaid of Shnnigar?— Of Deborah and Biirak ?— Of Jobin?— Of Siaan 
Of the number 40. ns used io the Bible ?— And of other mjstio numbers ?— Wbi 
— Wbenee the name Jerab-baal ? — Relate the particulora of his great cxplnit i 
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INDIA. 



Tbb following seventeon are tie 
principal deities of the Hindoo my- 
tbology, the only onea aniverBolly 
reeogniaed as exercising distinct and 
divine functions, and therefore entitled 

1. Brahma, the creating principle; 

2. Viahnu, the preserving principle ; 

3. Siva, the destroying principle ; 
with tJieir corresponding female dlvin- 
itieB, who are mjthologioaUy regarded 
as their wives, hut, metaphysically, as 
the active powers which develop the 
principle represented by each member 
of the triad, via.: 

BB of learning 



i, goddeaB of abundance 



4. Sereswa' 
and eloquence 

5. Laksh'm 
and fortune. 

6. Parva'ti, called also Do'vi, Bha- 
va'ni, orDur'ga; she Ib represented as 
a fury, delightitig in carnage and lust. 

Then there are; 

7. Indra, god of the air and of the 
heavens. 

8. Varu'na, god of the waters. 

9. Pava'na, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of Are. 

11. Ta'ma, god of the icfomal regions 
and Judge of the dead. 

12. Cuve'ra, god of wealth, 

13. Car'tikeia, god of war. 

14. Ca'ma, god oWove. 

15. Su'rya, god of the sun, 
16 S na g)d of the moon. 

1 Gane sa the remover of difficul- 
e who p sides over the enttanceB 
t a dLfi , and is invoked at the 
mm n ment of all undertakings. 
To e e may bo added the planets, 
nd many red rivers, especially the 
Ganges, which is personified as a fe- 
male divinity, and honored with every 
sort of worship and reverence. 

We have already stated that Braima 
Vishnu, and Siva, are three manife-'ta 
tions of the Supreme Deity. Of Brah 
ma, the separate worship is now ne- 
glected: there is but one temple to him 
ill India, though, he once had preemi 
nonce. But Tishnu and Siva, with 
their various incamationB, now attract 
almost all the religious voneratijn of 
the Hindoos : the relative importance 
of ea«h is eagerly supported by nume- 
rous votaries ; and there are heterodox 
sects of great variety, which maintain 
the supreme divinity of each, to the 
entire exclusion of his rival (Blphin- 
stone, Sislonj of India, vol. i., b. ii,). 
Of the incarnations of Vishnu and Siva 
we will speak further on. 



Which nra Ihe principal deities of the Hin. 
doos?— What other objects are worshipped f 

ship? — Of [he votiiriea of ViahnH and Siva? 



ASSYRIA. 



CosTiNUiNO our list I f kings as ex 
tracted from the fragmentary hist* rv 
handed down to us by the dreek histo- 
rians, we find the names of 



Bclo'chus , , 1405 to 13S0 

Bellepa'res , , 1380 1348 

Lam'prides , . 1348 1316 

Soaa'res . . , 1316 1296 

The fragments of Beroius handed 
down to us by Euscbius and Svnnellus 
from Polyhistor, affoid us many of the 
foregoing particulars of Aisynan big 
tory. BeroauB state? that he obtained 
his information from many authors, 
whose works had been preserved ia 
Baliylon w'th g t ar f 10 "15 
years (as r p rt d ly D 1 ru ) Cte- 
sias says h h d t th nt 

records, and tate tl t th rty A j an 
kingsreign dp toS d n j alu 

during 1300 y a Th n 
given, are d t!y T k n th 
character: fthyh yht aJ 

reality, th g 1 ^ J f rm 

must have 1 t f med by th 
Greek histt 

The stud 1 11 II fi d ry 1 m d 
diBBertation th a t A 

chronology in Palmoni, an Eaaay mi 
the ChronograpkicalandNumiTieal Sys- 
tems in use among the Ancient Jews, App. 
pp. 889-895. The object of the essayist 
is tfl prove that the ancient chronolo- 
^es of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Persians were constructed on a uniform 
numerical plan, founded on systems of 
cycles of lunar and solar years : but 
space does not admit of our doing more 
than referring to his curious and inte- 
resting researches. 

If we may credit the historians of 
Egypt, Sesostris, king of that country, 
extended his conquests over the greater 
part of Asia and subdued (or, rather, 
plundered) the Assyrians Modes, Per- 
sian>< and B'u.triaus and carried off 
captive last Eumbers of them. Fur- 
thermore it IS alleged that the expe- 
dition against them was undertaken 
in consequence of thtir revdt against 
the yoke imposed du them by Thothmes 
and Amen phis II the predecesBors 
of Scaostris from which it may be in- 
ferred that u)ntests 1 etween the two 
nations Egypt and Assyria had been 
of frequent occurrence. The Assyrians 
avoided allusion, on their monuments, 
to death and funeral rites ; while the 
Egyptians portrayed them on almost 
every temple and tomb. 



Nnme the kings who reigned during this 
enlury.— What nre the nuthorities for the 
J0!t ancient history of Asajrla?— What is 
aid of the Egyptian iavasion ? 



PERSIA. 



Thi' country has no recorded his- 
torj during this and the succeeding 
live renturies We therefore devote 
the space allotted Ifl it to some further 
Bitice cf itH languages, and 1 ft 
antiquities 

The probability is that th 1 t, g 
of Persia before mentioned w ly 

different dialects of one long Th 
Zand which approaches n tt th 

&ans rit may certainly be d m 1 th 
moHt ancient of these dial ts 1 
guages for in the earlie t p n 1 f 
which lie have any autht, t co d 
it was the language of the 1 ed d 
reli^ous. Some of the f 11 w ra f 
Zoroaster have ascribed it t 

t thatp ph t b tth' ' 'mp 'bl 

ndth t n f 1 I I fp 

nthgm thntht hlfe- 

tm tw 1 g g k w { 

th Iga 

Th P hi w d g t r 

d thlgvgfthC tnth 
t m f tl Ka a dy asty and 

1 b bly f 1 g p od fte w 1 
It t be b d tl at X pt th 

1 w k fZc t nd th 

11 th book vtrttnnPrs If 
th M 1 mm dan n as w 
Pehlivi , but we never hear of a Den 
manuscript — a fa«t which makes it evi- 
dent that tliis term was only used to 
signify the most polished spoken dialect 
of the common language of the country; 
and it might, in that sense, equally 
apply to the Pehlivi, as to the Farai or 
Persian, The latter term, previous to 
the Mohammedan invasion, probably 
meant the language commonly spoken ; 
for even at that period, all the books 
appear to have been written in Pehlivi, 
The Parsi or Persian language has been 
subsequently rendered more copious ; 
and in its present form is so mixed 
with the Arabic and the Pehlivi, that 
it is CO very easy labor to separate the 
words that belong to the difierent lan- 
guages of which it is constructed (Mal- 
colm, History of Persia, vol. i., p. 204, 

We have already mentioned the di- 
vision of the people into castes by 
Giamschid (Jemsheed): the division, 
however, appears to havebeen almost 
inoperative, as no fact is stated in the 
history of Persia which proves the ex- 
istence of such a system. The division 
is recorded in a Pehlivi work, called 
the Sinidad, and in the Shah Namah 
of Ferdusi ; also by the authors of the 
Burhan Kuttah and the Tarikh Tubree. 



Whiit is further said of the longunges of 
Persia ?— Of the Zund?— The Pehlivi ?— The 
Deri?— The Farsi?— Of Jemsheed's division 
of the people into castes ? 



CHINA. 



PwAN-KiNQ reigned 28 years (1401- 
1373). We have already noticed the 
principal actions recorded of him. His 
succesBor, Soaou-sln, subverted the 
god tt t ons which his brother had 
t I 1 He was a prince who lived 
t ly f his own pleasure, s 
gr tly t ibuted to hasten the n 
f th tiy. His successor, Seaou- 

y h whi ended the throne in 1352, 
was 1 n indolent and worthless 
p te B t whilst the Shangdynasty 
d ed tl arose another, the Ch< 
wh I y soon restored the Empire 
t t f m r luatre. Koo-kang, the 
p t If his family, who was 

I d t of the former Empero 
ed f m h' t've country. Pin, 

t K ^h y ince. His. good 

g t tt t d crowds of people 

f m 11 q t f reside under » ' 
w nd 1 n nt uler. Koo-kang 
t bl h d g 1 t ibunals to facili- 
t t th ff f ovemment. All 

b 1 1 t b p ak his great wis- 
d m d h was a p nee so generally 

II I Ih t th wh le Empire looked 
p b h m W t! very short time 

th mb f ha! t nts inhisnewly- 
f d d ty t d to 300,000, It 
does not appear that he set up any 
claim to the Imperial throne; but it 
maybe inferred that he exercised regal 
authority, while the indolent and feeble 
princes of the Shang dynasty were 
wasting their lives iu the luxury and 
debauchery of their palaces. That so 
large a number of persons as 300,000 
should have removed to Ke in a short > 
time, proves that the gross misgovern- 
ment of the country had r 
rule of the Emperor in other parts of 
the Empire intolerable. We shall find 
very frequent instances in the Chinese 
annals, of governors of provinces at- 
tiacting, by their w 
large masses of the population to their 
districts, and thereby acquiring power 
enough either to set up as an indepen 
dent sovereign, or as Emperor. 

Seaou-yih died B. C. 1324. He wa 
succeeded by Woo-ting, who appears 
to have been a compound of indolence, 
superstition, and c 
had a wise minister, 1 
tirely entrusted the affairs of the Em- 
pire, and withdrew himself from the 
administration of the government. 
During this reign the first ambassadors 
arrived from an unknown country, in 
order to do homage to " the Son of 
Heaven " {the Emperor). 
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GREECE. 



Crete.-— We must not omit to notice the kingdom founded on this island by 
Mi'tios (B. C. 1407). This famous lawgirer was so renowned for his justice 
that the Greeks believed he became one of the judges in Hades after his death ; 
ftnd that his brother, Rbada man 'thus, was appointed to the like office. The 
grandson of Minos (named, after him, Minos,) was also a king and lawgiver in 
Crete, and under him the island became a powerful maritime State. He divided 
the island into three portions, and reigned nine years. The Cretans traced 
their legal and political institutions to him. It is of him and his daughter, 
PasipVae, that the story of- the Minotaur is related. The Minotaur was said 
Ifl be a monster, partly man, partly bull, bom of Minos' daughter, Pasiphae, 
who concealed him at Ciiosna, in a labyrinth built by the architect, Dre'dalus. 
About the same time, Minos made war upon Attica and Meg'ara, and comjielted 
these States to send yearly seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by 
the Minotaur in the labyrinth. Minos appears to have been more angry with 
Dsedalus for constructing the labyrinth, than with Pasiphae for harboring the 
Minotaur. Dtedalus fled to Sicily, whither Minos pursued him, and was slain. 
The monster was killed by the Athenian hero, The'seus, who was enabled to 
find his way out of the labyrinth by means of a clue given to him by Ahiad'kk. 
the daughter of PasiphaS. Ariadne fell in love with Theseus, and left Crete 
with him ; but, on their arrival at Nasos, he was forced by Bacchus to leave 
her. Bacchus then married her. The adveptures of Ariadne with Theseus 
and Bacchus have furnished the ancient poets with flnti subjects for tJieir genius. 
These events are more properly referable to the nest century. 

Attica. — Ercohtheus succeeded his father, Pandicn, as king of Athens. In 
his reign the Bleusinian MysTEBiBS [i.e., festivals and solemnities observed at 
Eleusis in honor of Ceres and her daughter, Proserpine,) were introduced at 
Athens by Eumolpus (B. C. 135C). The immediate sucoesso'rB of Brechtheus 
were Cecrops II. and Pandion II., the latter of whom was expelled by the Me- 
tion'idse, or descendants of Me'tion, a son of Brechtheus. 

Sparta. — Of this State there is little worthy of notice during this century. 
Cjnortas was succeeded by his son, Perie'res, who married Gorgoph'one, the 
daughter of Perseus, and had issue, Tynha'bbus, Ica'rius, Apha'reus, Lpucip'- 
pus, and Hippoc'oBn. Tyndareus is an important personage in the Greek my- 
thological legends. 

Argos. — Abas, the son and successor of Lynceus, founded the cityof Ab«, in 
Phocie. His sons, Aeris'ius and Prietus, divided tlie kingdom between them. 
The former had a daughter named Dan'ae, who was kept prisoner in a tower 
by her father, in consequence of a prediction that her son would destroy him. 
The fable runs that Jupiter, in the form of a shower of gold, visited her. She 
became the mother of Per'seus ; and in consequence of this, her father put her 
and her cliiid into a chest, and threw them int« the sea. They were rescued 
by a fleherman named Dictys, and the child lived to become one of the most 
famous heroes of Greece. His adventures are the subject of many a fable and 
poem. The chief of his fabulous exploits was the cutting off the head of Me- 
dusa, one of the Gorgons, whose countenance was so terrible as to turn all 
beholders into stone. By means of winged sandals, a magic wallet, and a 
helmet which rendered him invisible, he accomplished his task. He then went 
to Bthiopla, which was suffering from an inundation and a sea-monster. To 
appease Neptune and the latter, Ahdro'meda, the king's daughter, was chained 
te a rock, in order to be devoured by the monster; but Perseus slew the beast, 
and released Andromeda. The princess having been promised to Phineus, the 
wedding was about to take place, when Perseus quarrelled with the bride- 
groom, slew him, and carried off the bride. He then returned (o Argos, whore 
he accidentally killed his grandfather, Acrisius, and thus realized the predic- 
tion. He shared the kingdom with his uncle, Prjetus, and founded Myco'nre 
(B.C. 1313). 

Corinth, the original name of which was Ephy'ra, was founded {B. C. 1347) 
by Sis'yphus, the son of JColus and Buareta. The Greeks say, that on account 
of his wickedness in this world, he is punished in Hades by being forced i»> 
roll up a hill a huge block of marble, which, as soon as it reaches the top, 
rolls down again. He instituted the Isthmian gamier, and was a zealous pro- 
moter of 
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ITALY. 



It was not until after a desperate, 
but fruitless resistance, that the Siculi 
in the north of Italy abandoned their 
native land to their Gaulish invaders! 
The battles which they fought with the 
latter are mentioned in history as the 
most sanguinary that had as yet been 
witnessed in Italy (Diony'sius of Holi- 
carnasaus, book i., oh. 16). Being at 
length overcome, they retreated south- 
ward, whence they crossed over into 
the island which has taken from them 
the name of Sicily. We may lis the 
year 1364 B. C. as the period when the 
Gaulsbecamemastersof the entire val- 
ley of the Po. But the conquerors did not 
stop there : they pushed their conquests 
further south, until they reached the 
mouth of the Tiber ; and this river, to- 
gether with the Nera and the Trento, 
became the boundary of an Umbrian 
or Gaulish Empire, which, extending 
thence to the Alps, embraced more 
than the half of Italy. Having become 
the possessors of this beautifulterritory, 
they settled peaoeablyin it, and organ- 
ized their State in accordance with the 
usages of tlie Gaulish nations. They 
divided it into three regions, or prov- 
inces, determined by the nature of the 
country. The first, which was named 
by them Is-Ombrla (whence the Latin 
name "Insubria"), or Low TJmbria, 
included all the level plains in the 
vicinity of the Po. The second, which 
they named Oll-Ombria (Olombria), or 
High TJmbria, comprised the two slopes 
of the Apennines and the rising coast 
of the upper sea. The tliird comprised 
the coast of the lower sea, between the 
Amo and the Tiber, and received the 
denomination of Vil-Ombria, or mari- 
time tJmbria. Under these circum- 
stances, tlie Umbrians received a con- 
siderable increase of population. They 
counted, in the provinces of Isombria 
and Olombria alone, three hundred 
and fifty-eight great towns, which his- 
torians have dignified with the title of 
cities (Pliny, b. iii., ch. siv.). Their 
influence, moreover, extended over all 
the Italian nations to the extremity of 
the Peninsula ; and they maintained 
their ascendancy for more than three 
hundred years. The Insubrians were 
a very tall and strong race of men, 
with long hair of a reddish hue, which 
they rendered still more red by artifi- 
cial means. The women were almost 
as tall and courageous as the men. 
The Roman historians give strange 
accounts of this people. 



was the date of the conquest of 
1 Italy by the Gauls? — JIow was 
■itory bounded and divided ?—Whiit 
■ them by the Bnmiui liistoriansP 



BRITAIN. 



The Phcenicians traded at this time 
with the inhabitants of Bngiand and 
Ireland. At a very early period they 
had visited the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and Settled in Spain ; thence, 
coasting along the north of that coun- 
try, they had found their way to the 
western coast of France, and finally to 
Eritwn. Thattheyhadextendedthem- 
selves in this direction at this early 
period, at least as far as the Striuts of 
Gibraltar, is evident from the inscrip- 
tion (mentioned by Procopius, Fani?ai, 
b. ii., ch. X.), legible for many ages on 
the two pillars near the fount of the 
Magi at Tangiers : " We fly from the 
face of Joshua, the robber." 

There are reasons for believing that 
Ireland was known earlier, or at least 
more intimately, than Britain was, to 
the Phronicians. The' grounds for this 
belief are set forth in Moore's History 
of Ireland (vol. i., pp. 10, 11). The 
waters and harbors of Ireland were 
better known, through the resort of 
commerce and navigation, than those 
of Britain (Tacitus, J^HcoZ., oh. xxiv.); 
so that Ireland was in possession of 
channels of intercourse distinct from 
Britain. Combining the proofs of this 
early intercourse between Ireland and 
the Phcenician Spaniards, with the 
title of " Sacred 'ibestowed upon Ire- 
land in far distant ages, Mr. Moore 
thinks that her pre-eminence in reli- 
gion was the chief source of the dis- 
tinction to which she attained, and 
that she was chosen for the depository 
of the Phoenician worship in that por- 
tion of the world. The rites of sun- 
worship were practised by the people, 
that luminary being worshipped under 
the sacred name of " Re." The moon 
("Mis") was likewise adored. The 
worship of fire also constituted a part 
of the old Irish superstitions. Annu- 
ally, at the time of the vernal equinox, 
the great festival of La Baal-tinne 
(or, " the day of the Baal-fire,") was 
celebrated; and through every district 
in Ireland it was strictly ordered that, 
on tliat night, all fires should be ex- 
tinguished ; nor were any, under pain 
of death, to be again lighted till the 
pile of sacrifices in the palace of Tara 
w-as kindled. The famous Round 
Towers of Ireland owe their origin to 
this fire-worship. They are round 
edifices, being about 40 feet in diam- 
eter, and 120 feet high. Towers ex- 
actly resembling them have been found 
at Bhaugulporo, in Hindostan. 



;oia «f the trade of freiand i 
1?— Of the religion of the 
heworshipof fireF— And 
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B.C. 1400-1300. 



PRANCE. 



The characteristics of the anuii'nt 
Gauls were, personal bravery, unri- 
valled in their time bj other natinns ; 
an open, impetuous, and eminentlj 
susceptible disposition ; and great in- 
telligence, combined with extraordi- 
nary fickleness, inconstancy, repug- 
nance to order and discipline, much 
ostentation, and excessive vanity. 
Ilence they lived in perpetual disunion 
and discord. 

The sovereignty of the whole- of 
Gaul, says Mr. Ritson (Memoirs of the 
Celts, vol. i., ch. iv., and see the autho- 
rities there cited), seems to have been 
possessed by some particular State, 
and that of each State by some partic- 
ular family. There were frequently 
twu kings, at a time, of the same State. 
The multitude in tlie most ancient 
times i.hj*ie a prince every year, and 
1 kewise a Captain general of war. It 
va'j the custom am Bg the Gauls to 
Ltteii their as8etnl"l es completely 
rmed They preserv cd order there by 
I « nj^uUr ustfm If any one inter- 
ri pted or disturbed tlie person speak- 
1 g the beadle came to him with a 
diawn Lnife, and, using threats, or- 
dered him to be silent ; and this he did 
a second and a third time : and if the 
offender still persisted in disturbing the 
nieeting, the beadle cut olf from his 
mantle as much as made the rest use- 
less. On their assembly days the Celts 
mot in great numbers in their groves 
There the Druids presided over the 
public and private sacrifices, and taught 
religion. Thoy also held tribunals f r 
the trial of crimes and suits, and de 
creed rewards and punishments. They 
were exempt from militai'y service and 
from taxes ; in short, they enjoyed im 
munity in all things. The nobles de- 
voted themselves entirely to war ; this 
was their whole study and occupation. 
The common people were accounted 
little better than slaves; they dared do 
nothing by themselves, and were not 
admitted to the councils. Most of them 
were oppressed, either with debt, or 
with the magnitude of the tributes, or 
with the tyranny of the powerful; and 
in order to obtain protection, they vo- 
luntarily became serfs of the nobles, 
whose powef and quality came to be 
estimated by the number of their vas- 
sals, and of those whom they kept in 
pay; for these were the only marks of 
grandeur they made any account of. 
The country was thus split up into fac- 
tions, from States down to families. 

What were the chnnicterietics of tbe an. 
ciunt Giinla P — The form of government? — 
The fanoiioDB of the Druiila? — The occnpa- 
aon5oflhenobles?-:-Condi[ionDflhepeo|ile? 



SPAIN. 



In the fabulous history of this coun- 
try, we find that the Celtic Hercules, 
shortly before his death, appointed 
Iles'perus, the brother of Atlas, one 
of his companions, to succeed him. 
This king was bo renowned for his vir- 
tues that Spain was named after him, 
"Hespe'ria." But his merits did not 
preserve his throne t» him. His bro- 
ther. Atlas, having gained the good 
will of the army, deposed him, and 
toot possession of the kingdom Hes- 
perus fied into Italy, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Co^ritus, or 
Co'rythus, king of Tuscany. Atlas 
was so enraged atthis, that he invaded 
Italy, and made Coi'itus prisoner; he 
also planted a colony of Spaniards in 
Sicily. Hesperus died in the mean- 
while, and Atlas remained in Italy, 
having confided the government of 
Spain to his son, Sic'ulus. Mariana 
cites Philis'tiuB Siracusa'nus au his 
authority for this statement, and for 
the subsequent exploits of Siculus in 
Italy, after the death of Atlas ( Hisiort/ 
of Spain, b. i., ch. iii.) ; though he ap- 
pears to consider these legends of the 
ancient kings of Spain as "little better 
than old women's tales." The st«ry 
is that Electra, the daughter of Atlas, 
married Coritus, the captire king of 
Tuscany: and that on his death, her 
two sons, Ja'sius and Dat'danus, con- 
tended for their father's dominions. 
Their uncle Siculus went over to Italy 
t p^Cltythem lutD d m rd 1 

his brother Jaaius wh p S 1 
Ir ■ve htm out cf Italy H g wl 
lected a number of th bo {, 
Dardinus emigrated t A M 
wheie he founded tl f ^V ^ 

Troy Siculus vi'Jite I S ly 1 g 
the island the nam t b rs 

These legends probably w th g 

to the imagmationof th th to- 

rians, who, being de f t 

ing for the nomencl t f t 

and cities, invented p jm p 
sonages to suit the o Th le- 

gend of Dardanua is h ltd 

by several ancient w te d t w 11 

be further referred to in the column 
devot«d to Asia Minor. 

Siculus, having seated Jasiue on the 
throne of Tuscany, returned to Spain 
and from this time we do not find an 
account of any other actions of hii 
The names of his successors are pr b- 
ably fabulous. From one of them 
named Testa, the tribe of Contestani 
is said to have derived its name 



Who succeeded the Celtic Hercales? — 
Whence the nntne Heeperin?— Rclste the le- 
gend of AtlM.— Of Dnrdanus.— The exploile 



GERMANY. 



Thu number of tribes into which the 
Germans wore subdivided was very 
great. We have already noticed the 
principal divisions; the student will 
find a full account of them, and of the 
subdivisions, in Menzel's Sisioi'y of 
Ocrmany, vol. i., ch. iv., v., vi. The 
ancient Vendi'li appear ba have inhab- 
ited the whole of the -vast tract of 
country between the Elbe and the 
Vistula, and known by the general 
name of " Suithiod." The Peu'cini 
lay nearest tti Asia, their native land, 
and took their name from an island 
supposed to have been held sacred, and 
which may possibly have had some 
connection with that of Saraothrnce, 
where the religions of tlie north and 
of Greece intermingled, or with the 
oracle of Delphi in Greece, which was 
founded by the Pelasgians in the ear- 
lier ages of antiquity. ZamoKis, the 
sage, who first taught the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, dwelt, at a 
very remote period, among the Gette, 
the principal nation of the Peucini. 

The Germans were distinguished 
from other nations by their blue eyes, 
light hair, and gigantic stature. They 
destroyed sickly and deformed children, 
and they drowned men who had been 
mutilated. It was a common thing for 
their old men, who had become use- 
less, to deprive themselves of life. An 
existence devoid of strength and beauty 
[feared to them worthlosp ■ and ac 
d g t th 1 tl J y f 

h gr t d lyt th wh 

f 11 by th Bw d Th Y d p d th 

fi m ts f vil 1 If th yb lit 
t and d t yed th f th 

t th y d d M I 

t tl t town w t b f d 
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th ttl G 1 fl d tth ght fth m 
ind the Emperor Titus la'm d 

Theirbodie^are gieit buttl i 

are 'till greater i In the p ul a 
attichmenttoawanderingi fe wenay 
tiace a poition of the I n plan 
whereby a hardy rate of m n a p e- 
served for %< ra^ny ages n de t-o 
replaie the degenerate inhabitants of 
the Romin Empire when the latter had 
leaohed the last stac, of corruption. 

Whnt is said of the VendiU ?— Of Ihe Peu- 
cini?— Who was Zninolxis?- What nere the 
principnl oharapteriBliea of the Germiins? — 
What did Offi^ar and Tilus say of them ? 



ASIA MINOR. 



SoATTEBEB uoticos of this divisiou 
of the earth's surface appear from ti 
to time in ancient history, but nothing 
like a connected narrative is to 
found. Asia Minor was inhabited by 
a vast number of tribes, each ruled 
over by its own chief or king. It w 
frequently invaded by the powerful 
raonarohs of Assyria and Egypt: and 
was the cradle of the great Pelnsginn 
race which peopled Greece and Italy. 
Ve read of kings of Damascus and of 
Colchis ; and a number of tributary 
princes from Asia Minor are depicted 
on the Egyptian and Assyrian m< 
ments. 

In this century we come to, the foun- 
dation of a kingdom immortalized by 
Grecian poetry, though otherwise of 
very small importance to the world, 
viz., that of Tbot. Mr. Grote observes 
(Hiafoj-y of Gi-Reee, vol. i., p. 284). that 
it would require a large volume t 
convoy any tolerable idea of the vast 
extent and expansion of this intei 
ing fable (the legend of Troy), treated 
as it has been iu every conceivable 
manner by poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, 
by historical inquirers and by philoso- 
phers. TheGreeka,howeTer,generally 
believed in its truth. The primitive 
arucestor of the Trojan line of kings is 
DAR'DANra, the son of Jupiter and of 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas. It is 
said that he came from Samothraoe, or 
from Arcadia, or from Italy. In the 
col mndevoted to the history of Spaii 
d nng this century, will be found a 

ount of the expulsion of a chieftain 

f the namoofDardanus from Tuscany 

ly neofthe Spanish men arohs. Homer 

js nothing about the country whence 

D danus came: the authorities on the 

1 jeot are Hellan'ious, Diony'sina of 

H licarnas'sus, ApoUodo'rus, andVar- 

The first Datdanian town founded 

by this chieftain was on Mount Ida: 

th e he established his kingdom. His 

Erichtho'nius, became one of the 

Ithiestofmen. Hisfiocksandherds 

Itiplied i he had in his pastures three 
tl isand mares, the offspring of ei 
f 1 ' 1 produ d ho f p ternat- 

I w ftnesB n n th all rythat 
th f th f them wa Bo as, the 
n th w d E hth n us w s I 

ed d by h n T th ancestor 
f m h m th T jan I d their 
nan T s had th s n Ilus, As- 
sar'acus, and Ganyme'de. The beauty 
of the latter induced Jupiter to steal 
him to become his cup-bearer. 

WhiXt is said of the enriiest history of A 
Minor?— Of the legend of TroJ?—Wh0T 
Dardanua?— Whnt cily did he found?- What 
is said of Troa?- And Ganymede? 
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THE 13^= CENTUEY 



EGYPT. 



The preceding series of kings lias Ijeen deduced from various testimonies 
beside the authority of the ancient historians, Among them may be men- 
tioned the Tablet of Aby'dus, made thirteen generations after the death of 

ne'sea III, ; the inscriptions of Medinet Aboo (already referred to}, made 
four generations after him by a Iting who claimed to have descended throujjh 

: series the ins riptiun on the Memnonium at Thebes, where Ramesea II. 
claims these kings &t his ancestflre. The Tablet of Abydus is broken ; one 
king a name la g ne wholly, and one partially, and we have only the Theban 
list to depend upon Afier the interval of those two reigns the Tablet no 
longer agrees with the Theban list, or with the nam.es on the Theban buildings, 
" we are led to conjecture that Thebes and Abydus were no longer under 
same king Rameaes III. possibly did not reign over the whole of Egypt. 
So much uncertaintj prevails about the 19th dynaaty, that we pasa on to the 
2()th which commences with the reign of Rameses IV. (B. 0. 1251). This 
pnnte in the 4th an i 5th years of his reign, reduced to submission various 
nations of Asia and conquered Cyprus. In the llth and 12th years he again 
carried on war in Asia, and probably in Syria; but these foreign wars wore 
prodaetiie of no permanent result, and were undertaken mainly for the pur- 
pose (f obtaining tribute, plunder, and captives. The Egyptians made use of 
the latter in their public works, the natives acting as " task-maatera," or fore- 

I over them Rameses IV. was succeeded (B. C. 1235) by his brothers 
Eiiuescs V and Barneses VI., the duration of whose reigns is not known, 
inscriptions do not disclose any historical facts respecting them worthy 
of notice Egypt began to decline during the reigns of these princes, and in 
the succeeding century, in which this family of Barneses lived, it retrograded 
eonsid rably Of B VII th ' m m ' 1 1 ft b t h" to b 

r y h t th Egypt md fooptgtm Th tdt 

will fi d peat dmt md htoyfthlso '^ C 

Thisw p 1 fUeOiea f 3b5 d j h t th p t f h 1 

th d t th d f th 11 m S tl 

deriv d f Soih thdgt(S )twh hi 1 gtlj 

s pp d to mm f th y 1 ded th 0th f J ly 

the y 13 B C Th E'^pt p t ted th t 41 g t 

11,340 y hdlpedbt th Jit fm dtl gfSth 

(B. C 1051) h hw Id yb ktl f th fi t m tol2390j 

i. C. b t th p 1 1 ded p d f 9000 y I d ly 

Maneth to tl re f V 1 j t tl f m rial k gs Th 

) y p h hly 1 ar Ih f 29 d y d 15 h h ( 

Nola Egypi Ch I gy) wh h th y Id 1 1 t p od 

of 730 J h If S th ^ I d th 1 gth f t m betwee th 

myth 1 g f 'V I d th t f Seth w Id tl b d d t 3f 

years H It t fe (b k 3 4) th t th E ypt h t d fi i tl 

3 fthy whhthyddd ttwl mth fthtyd^ 

adding fldytKth df hy thtthym tedth ttl 

tweh d dthtH Iw fthtwlwhw pd df 

the eight gods before Amosia ; that in the course of the 11,340 years (before 
mentioned], no divinity had appeared in human form ; hut it was not s] pre- 
viously nor afterwards : that during thia period the sun had four times de^ lated 
from hia ordinary course, having twice risen where he is wont Ui set. and tnae 
set where he is wont to rise. Previous to this period, gods reigned in Egj pt 
under one superior. Pan was the most ancient of the goda and one tf the 
eight accounted first in order of time. From these eight proctede ! tweh e gods 
of the second order, of whom Hercules was one ; and from these twelve pro 
ceeded the gods of the third order. Of these, Horus, the Ap llo of the Greeks 
and the son of Osiris (Bacchus), was the last; By him Typhon •f.as expelled 
The domigoda, Herculea and the eleven othera, reigned 2000 y»ars From 
Bacchus to Amosis a period of 15,000 years elapsed ; but the Greeks computed 
only 1600 years ; and from Bacchus to Hercules, 900 years ; from Her ules to 
Pan, 800 years. Prom this statement an idea of the value of Egyptian Chro- 
nology may be formed. The people themselves had no chrond gy except wlat 
their prieats manufaotured for them, and that was mystified in a var etv t 



Nnmo tbo principal sources uf infiirmatwn ns to the ancient kmgs.— Wto wna the first of 
ha 2flth dynaaty? — Who were hie suooesfors? — What wns the condition of Egypt under 
.hem?— What ivos the Sothiao Cycle?— Wh»t is said of the Egjptian computation of time? 
-Of the great periofl?— And of the three orders of gods? 



SYRIA. 



After the death of Gideon, his son, Abimclech, endeavored to obtain the 
crown which his fatier had refused. Having formed a conspiracy with his 
mother's kindred at Sbechem, he fell unespectedly upon Ophrah, seized his 
seventy brothers, and slew them all ; and, in a convention of the neighboring 
people, was elected king. But his authority did not extend beyond Shechem 
and its vicinity: the other tribea neither assisted nor opposed him. After three 
years the Sheehemites attempted to throw off the yoke, whereupon the usurper 
destroyed their city ; but in following up his victory he was wounded by a woman 
during an attack on Thebea, and, disdaining to die thus, he commanded his 
armor-bearer to pierce him with his sword. After Abimelech, Tola, of the 
tribe of Issachar, administered the public affairs for 23 years. Kelt came Jair, 
a Gileadite, who was judge for 22 years. 

We now come to an interesting episode in ancient Hebrew history, which 
illustrates the piety as well as the ferocity of the age. The Philistines and the 
Ammonites, combining their forces, attacked the Israelites on the south and the 
east. The tribes beyond Jordan were speedily subdued, and the remainder 
were overcome during the year 1263 B. C. For eighteen years did these op- 
preaaors " vei Israel." At length the people turned their eyes to JEFurHan, a 
natural son of Gilead, who, having been wrongfully expelled from hia father's 
houae, had taken refuge in a wild region, and became the captain of a band of 
freebooters, a profession which was not then held in particular disrepute. They 
sent for him, and made him chief of the city of Gilead, and empowered him to 
treat with the king of Ammon. He accordingly sent an embassy to that prince, 
remonstrating on his aggression. The king, in reply, demanded the surrender 
of the provinces beyond Jordan, as the patrimony of his own ancestors. Jeph- 
ti 1 th ] pared for war ; but before setting forth, he made the memorable 
th t f h eturned victorious, he would sacrifice as a burnt-ofToring "what- 
I Id me forth of the doors of his house to meet him." lie prevailed 
th es of his country, and, having expelled the Ammonites, he re- 

t m d h d was met by his only daughter, at the head of her attondants, 

wl m f rth out of his house to greet him. The unhappy father, perceiving 
( Ki 1 t th equences of his rash vow. rent his clothes in agony. His heroic 

d ght h w ver, insisted on his fulfilling it, and only requested permission 
t t f while to bewail upon the mountains the frustration of the hope 
wl 1 pp to have been the ruling one among Hebrew women, viz., that of 
b w f and a mother in Israel. At the expiration of this period (two 

tl ) h turned and submitted to her fate. This event was commemo- 

t 1 by th stoni of the Jewish maidens to lament four days in every year 
th fi f the heroic girl (Judges xi. 40). 

J phthah as at this time atdeadly warwith the Ephrai mites, who haughtily 

t d th ot being summoned to take the lead in the Ammonitish war, 

H g th t ned to wreak their vengeance on him and his adherents, Jeph- 

th h h d against them, and defeated them. Here, again, we meet with 

11 tr t f the ferocity of the times. The Ephraimites had a peculiarity 

th p iation, being, apparently, unaccustomed or unable to pronounce 

the ktter h. In driving them across the Jordan they were tested by being made 
to pronounce the word Shibbohtli (i. e., "water streams") : those who pronounced 
it Stbboleth were put to the sword, and in this manner 42,000 of them perished. 
The word Shibboleth is now frequently used figuratively to signify "a test." 
After this sanguinary affair, Jephthah remained undisputed head of Israel for 
SIS years Of the remainder of his life no incidents are recorded. He was 
buiiei in Mizpah, one of the cities of his native district, Gilead, B. 0. 1239. 
St Piul (Heb li. 32) classes Jephthah among those who, through faith, sub- 
dued king loma and did other great works, receiving, through their trials, the 
greater reward of their endurance. The story of Iphigeni'a, the daughter of 
Agamemnon seems to have been borrowed from that of Jephthah and his 
daughter ^ome learned commentators have endeavored to show that Jephthah 
did not sacrifice his daughter, but dedicated her to the Lord, i. e., to seclusion 
and celibaty As to this, see Calmet's Dietionary of the Bible, tit. "Jeph- 
thah 

The succeeding judges were Ibian (B. 0. 1239-1232), Elon (B. C. 1232-1222), 
AH n (B L 1222-1214). (Judges xii.) 
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INDIA. 



Siva la doaenbed 
wandering Hliout drUnk and naked 
LOiered with ashei ornamented with 
human skulh and 1 nes and sur 
r unded by jjhostB and g blm« He 
has throe ej c a carries a trident and 
la sometimes seated in an attitude of 
pr found thought Bloody sacnficea 
were offered tr him anl hi« lotaiioa 
infliited the moat horiible wounds and 
tortures on themselvea (Ward'a flin- 
doos, Tol. iii., p. 15 ; Ueher'a Journal, 
vol. i., p. 77). He does not paj much 
ftttent' n to the ^ffi' i f mank'nd 
H s hei en s the m dst ot the eter 
nal anuwa and gla*. ers of Ke laa one 
of tl e h ghost and deppeat groups of 
tl stupen lous summ ts of the U ma 
1 ja Mounta n>" II o n' rt De v 
or Bha an s a*? n h worsh pped 
a,-^ S ?a, but s represented n at U 
more terrlle wil ra than he a At 
1 er temple ne^r al utta 1000 g ats 
are saor ficed to hpr e cry month 
SecrPt org es are alao held n her 
1 onor n these 1 tl aesea meet to 
fit nfltl ad pr tuous 1 ^uorg 

ud t nd !ge n the groa est de- 
laii lerj 

\ hnu s ryfre" ntel aa a c mely 
an 3 plac d jo ng nan fa dark 
azure color and Ire sed I ke a k ng 
of an ont lays He s als ] a ted 

a the 1 rms t 1 s ten pr n pal n 
carnat un wh eh we n av ment on to 
illustrate tt e gen s of H n 1 hct n 
Those incarnations wiie . — 1. A fish, 
to recover the Vedaa which had been 
carried away by a demon in a deluge. 
2. A boar, who raised on his tuaka 
the world, which had aunk to the bot- 
tom of the ocean. 3. A tortoise, that 
supported a mountain, on which rested 
the world. 4. A man, with the head 
and paws of a lion, who tore to pieces 
an infidel king. 5. A dwarf, who ob- 
tained from a tyrannical king as 
much ground as he could atep over in 
three steps. On this occasion, Viahnu 
took the first step over the earth, the 
second over the ocean ; and no space 
being left for the third, he released 
the king from his promise, on condi- 
tion of his descending to hell. G. A 
Paris Kam, a Brahmin hero, who ex- 
terminated the Cahatrijas. 7. The 
hero Rama. 8. Balla Rama, who de- 
livered the earth from giants. 9. 
Buddha, the teacher of afelse religion. 
10. Oriahna, whom wo have previously 
mentioned as one of the two great 
heroes of India. 



ASSYRIA. 



Thi rem'under <f the kings wh 
reigned prior U) the revival of th 
Empire under Niiiiis are: 

Lampa'rea . . 1296 

Pany'aa . . 12bb 

Scar'rous orDeroe'to . 1250 

This last IS the conjectural reading, 
according to Lay ird, ol the name found 
on the inscripti nt at "V neieh 

About the J ear B C 12J0 the second 
Winus, surnamed ]Hithr» us (fr m 
MU/i'raa,thebun Dnaoujunt fthebril 
)iancy of his exploits and ciUe 1 Belus 
11. by the Greeka) became monarch 
and revived the ambiti n and military 
renown of the incient Fmpire His 
predcceasora, f r a th usanl years 
had remained omjaratnely inaot e 
Probably the Empire had beendiiidel 
into a number of small sovereignties 
but now they b*i,ame united under 
Ninus, who in a few years made h m 
self master of Upper Asia, from India 
to the Greek colonies in Asia Minor 
The empire that he established is 
called " the Second Empire." 

Historians are not agreed aa to the 
dates of the accession of Ninus and his 

of their names. For instance, the king 
who auceeeded Ninus is called I y the 
Greeks Teut'amus, and by Mr. Layard 
Divanuk'ha, or Diyanu'rish (see Lay 
ard's Nineveh and Babylon, p. 502) 
The latter dates the accession of Di 
vanukha at B. 0. 1200, whilat Uaher 
places it in 1207, and Clinton in Ilbb 

We must be content with the meie 
names of tkese kings, until tl e- 
se arches of antiquaries ahftU h 
thrown more light on thia port f 
ancient history. We may, how 
assume that it consisted of very n ly 
the same incidents as in preceding d 
subsequent ages. On the inscrif t 
we find successive Assyrian kings hgl t- 
ing with exactly the same nation d 
tribes, some of which were sear ly 
more than four or five days' m h 
from the gates of Nineveh, 

The Jewish tribes, aa has long b 
auapeeted by biblical scholars, ca w 
be proved to have held their depe 1 t 
position upon the Aaayrian king f m 
averyearlyperiod,loiig,indeed,b f 
thetimeto be inferred from anypaa g 
in Scripture. Whenever an exped t 
is mentioned in Assyrian record t 
stated to have been because these t b 
had not paid their customary trib t 



Give the nomea of tbe Aaajrian king 
g this cantury.— Who fuundod the i 
mpire?— Wbat is said of the Jewish I 
-And the AEajrinn dominntlon ? 



PERSIA. 



P abounds with the u ns f 

i gott n splendor. The poet F d 

11 d t this fact in the Shah Nam h 

hnh says: "The curtains f tl 

pi f Ctesar are woven by th 

pi I nd the owl replaces th n but 
(drum) on the watch-tower f Af 
siabl" The ruins of Persep 1 ar 
the grandest that yet remain an 1 (a 
cording to Malcolm, History of F a, 
vol 1 r 251) from TV hat IS left of th s 
the n ti fam(ua of Persian cities 
we maj infer that it ncc contained 
edifices which rivalled in magnifl 
ccnco those of Greece and Rome 
The f undfttion of this city la as we 
ha\e alreaij ttafed attnluted to Gi 
amschid who built a fortfied palace 
on the fine plain f Murd)'<ht at the 
foot of a hill It wa^ of hard black 
granite eaoh stone beinj, from to 12 
feet long and 1 road in [; r p rtion It 
masOOfetthigl witht« great fights 
of stai rs so easy of ascent that a man 
could nde up on horseback. There 
were 40 pillars, each 60 feet high, of 
stone carved aa delicately as the softest 
wucd It is not known whence this 
granite was brought, for there is none 
1 ke t now to bo found in Persia. 
There aie several figures of Giamschid 
in the sculpture. In one he has an 
urn in his hand, in which he burns 
lienzi n while he stands adoring the 
sua In another he is represented as 
seizing the mane of a lion with one 
hand while he stabs htm with the 
other This famous palace, which was 
styled the Tukht, or throne, of Giam- 
schid IS said to have been destroyed 
lyAl d th G f th 4th 
t yB C Th ty fl takh 
whhttodl edtd 



Th 



f & s 



t U f 



jw f D f 1 1 
ih y t f 
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f d 



th 



mil g th 

f B byl At th f t f 

th ta d tl t mb f tl p ph 

Dai 1 It m 11 b 1 1 g 

as Iw I) f tl 1 Ij m I 

w tol th m f th t 11 t 

m Th f K r'm h h 

h th fi t P A 

E bat m J t li b se th tc I 

f M 1 d F th to wh 

J w I p Ig m I f t 

ted Iwh h till Ij ta 



Whot is said of the ruins of I 
Of the palace of Oinmacliid ?— 01 
SuBB F— The tomb <jf DnnicI ?— 
ahah?— The tombs of Mordecii 



CHINA. 



Woo-TiNa reigned in peace, and died 
B C 1265, and was succeeded by his 
son Tsoo-kang, e 
p n , Tsoo-kang'a younger brother, 
kea, who began to reign in 1258, 



a still n 



Inc. 



s q nee of thia, the Shang dynasty 
d I ned more and more in political 
mp rtance. During the reign of the 
latt named prince was born the cele- 
brated Wan-wang, father of the founder 
of the Cuow dynasty, and grandsot 
Koo-kung. The State which Woo- 
wang governed having, through his 
energy, increased continually in pros 
perity whilat the rest of the Empiri 
declined, the people inclined more am: 
more to the Chow family, and looked 
to thorn for deliverance. Two other 
worthless princes,' Lin-sin (B.C. 1223), 
and Kang-ting (B. C. 1219), the e 
cessors of Tsoo-kea, rendered the Shang 
dynasty still more despicable. 

The foregoing is all that is worth 
extracting from the Chinese annals of 
thia period. We may devote the space 
that remains to noticing aome peculiar- 
ities of this extraordinary people. 
Their principal characteriatic is same- 
nesa. Not only in outward appearance, 
in the features, the color of the eye, 
and the shade of the hair, but in their 
mental qualities, do the inhabitants of 
the various provinces closely resemble 
each other. Despotism is undoubtedly 
tJie primary cause of this phenomen 
for the multitude, reduced to nearly 
the same level, and actuated by the 
same wants and passions through long 
ages, naturally assimilate. The Chi- 
are very deficient in personal 
b ty. They are industrious, polite, 
1 ffable, and frequently kind and 
g us. They honor their parents, 

d e fond of their children. Their 
w m n make good wives and mothers. 

the other hand, they are cowardly, 

ng, and deceitful ; cruel to their 
wi blunt in their sensibilities, and 
in their enjoyments. Their 
w h tend toward this world, and 
(h hopes do not extend beyond the 
Their principal desires are, to 
[ s riches enough to enable them 

t 1 d an easy life, to have male chii- 

1 and to exercise some pnblio em- 
pl y ent. In these attributes they 
i undergone but little change 

y many centuries ; they were prob- 

bl m the 13th century B. C, vory 

ly the same people that they a: 



iyho wasWnn-wnng?— Ml 
iocu1iariti«B of the Cbine. 
ind their defects. 
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GEEECE. 



This century is the heroic age of Greece. Pe'i.ops, Bellee'ophos, IIer'citles, 
Castor, Pollux, Thk'seus, Ja'son, and the Akqonauts, CE'dipus, Nestos, Aga- 
'non, Ulys'ses, Adkb'tus, Melea'ger, Pe'leus, Tkl'amon, and others, 
flourished at this epoch. Their adventures form the staple of Grecian legendary 

iTTiCA. — Pandion died in exile, leading a son named ^ge'us. The latter 

i the father of the famous Thebeds, who expelled the Metion'ides from 
Athens, and replaced him on the throne. Theseus went to Crete, and destroyed 
the Minotaur, thereby releasing his oounti^ from the hard conditions imposed 
upon it by Minos. On his return he neglected to hoist the white sail, which 

iS to have been the signal of his success ; and iBlgeus, thinking that he had 
perished, threw himself into the sea, which, it is said, was thence called the 

i'an Sea.. Theseus thus beeame king of Athens (B.C. 1235). He abolished 
separate governments of Attica, and erected Athens into the capital of a 
single commonwealth, and thus iaid the foundation of its greatness. Among 
other exploits recorded of him are his destroying many monsters, robbers, and 
ferocious beasts that infested the country. One of the famous robbers slain by 
was Procrus'tes, who used to tie upon a bed all travellers who fell into his 
hands ; if they were shorter than the bed, he stretched their limbs till they 

re of the same length ; if they were longer than the bed, he made them of 
same size by cutting off some of their limbs. Henoe, "the bed of Proerus- 

" became proverbial. Theseus also overcame the A'mazons, a race of female 

[TJors from Asia, who invaded Attica. He is said to have taien part in the 
Argonautic expedition, the Calydonian hunt, the battle of the Lapithne with 
e Centaurs, and the carrying off of Ilel'en and Proser'pine. The history of 
this great Athenian hero is so mixed up with fables, that it is impossible to say 
how much of it is worthy of credence. His exploits have doubtless been greatly 
magnified and added to in the course of ages, but that they have some founda- 
in reality, we can scarcely doubt (see Plutarch's Lives, Theseus; Thucy- 
dides, book ii., 15). 

The Akgonautio expedition waa so called from the name of the ship "Argo," 
in which the adventurers sailed. It was under the command of Jason, the son 
of .^son, king of Thossaly. His uncle, Pe'lias, dreading his abilities, sent him 
o fetch the golden fleece belonging to the speaking ram that had carried away 
Phryxos and Hel!e, which was in the possession of .^'tes, king of Colchis, 
was guarded by a dragon. The principal heroes of Greece accompanied 
Jason in the Argo, on this expedition: among them was the celebrated musi- 

L, Orpheus, who enlivened them with his harp. Hercules also was one of 
the Argonauts, but there is great discrepancy about his connection with the 
Bspedition. He left it when it reached the coast of Mysia; for there his favorite 
youthful companion, Hylas, was stolen by the nymphs of a fountain, and Her- 
cules, wandering sorrowfully about in search of him, neglected to return. The 
inhabitants of Prusn, for many centuries, commemorated this search for Hylas, 
by running around Lake Ascanias, and clamoring for him. The Argonauts, 
having visited Lemnos, Thrace, and Mysia, reached the country of the Bcb'ry- 
i, where occurred the famous pu^listic contest between their king, A'mycus, 
and Pollux, so graphically described by Theo'critus and Apollodo'rus. In Bi- 
thynia they delivered the blind prophet, Phin'eus, from the Harpies, a set of 
inged monsters, who camo down from the clouds whenever his table was laid, 
and defiled his food. In gratitude for this service, Phineus instructed them 
how to pass through the Sympleg'ades, two rocks which alternately opened and 

t with violent collision, so that a bird had hardly time to fly through. 
Passing Mount Cau'casus, they saw the eagle which gnawed the liver of Prome- 

is, and heard the groans of the sufferer. Arrived in Colchis, they demanded 
the golden fleece; but^^etes refused to grant it, unless Jason could harness to a 
plough the two fire-breathing bulls, with brazen feet, which had been given to 
' e king by Hephosstus, and plough a large field, and sow it with dragon's teeth. 
By the aid of Mede'a, the daughter of ^etos, who was famed for her skill in 
medicaments, Jason accomplished the task, and slew the men who sprang up 
out of the farrows after he had cast in. the dragon's teeth. Medea having given 
a magic potion to the dragon that guarded the fleece, Jason obtained possession 
of it, and fled fromVho fury of ■Eetes, taking with him Medea and her brother 



ame the kings of Allioa during this 
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Apsyrtus, To distract .lEetes in the pursuit after them, Medea cut her brother 
into pieces, and threw the latter into the sea; and while .^etes was collecting 
the fragments, the Argonauts escaped. They visited many countries (among 
others, Libya in Africa,) on their return home, and met with a.number of ad- 
ventures (see Grote's History of Greece, vol. i., ch. xiii.). Medea accompanied 
Jason in Greece, where he deserted her for the daughter of Creon, king of Cor- 
inth. She revenged herself by murdering Jason's young wife. Various stor' 
are told as t« her death: but she is said to have become immortal, and w 
honored with divine worship. 

The Calvdonian hunt look place near Cal'ydon, an ancient town of .iEtolia, 
and was instituted to destroy a ferocious boar that caused great havoc, The- 
seus, Admetus, Castor, Pollux, and other heroes, took part in this famous hunt. 

The Centaurs (or bull-kiUers, as the name implies,) were natives of Thes- 
saly, fabled to have been half horses and half men, on socourit of their expert- 
ness on horseback. The LiPiTHj; were a Pelasgian people, and, at the time of 
the battle, were governed by Pirith'ous. It was at his wedding that the Centaurs 
endeavored to carry off the bride, Hippodami'a ; a bloody struggle ensued, i 
which the Centaurs were defeated ; and in this conflict, Theseus, Castor, PoUui 
and other heroes took part. 

Castor and Pollux were twin brothers, called also the Dioscu'ri (or sons o 
Jupiter). They were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of Lacedsemon ; 
hence they are called Tyndar'idee. They were the brothers of the beautiful 
Helen, who vi-as the wife of Menela'us, and the cause of the famous Trojan wai 
Castor was famed fur his skill in taming horses, and Pollux for his skill i 
boxing. They took part in all the heroic expeditions and exploits of their tim< 
On the Argonautic expedition, Pollux killed A'mycus, king of the Befryoes, 
in a pugilistic contest. They recovered their sister Helen from Theseus, w 
had carried her off. Castor was killed in a contest with the sons of Apha're 
in Messe'ne, and Pollux prayed to be allowed to die with him. According to 
the fable. Castor was mortal, but Pollux was immortal ; and, on the death of 
the former, the twins were translated to the heavens, where they shine as stars 
in the constellation Gemini. They were worshipped as the protectors and 
helpers of men. 

PELora was another Grecian hero, said to have been ijut to pieces, boiled, and 
brought to life again. Ho was king of Pisa in Elis, and restored the Olympian 
games with great splendor. He was the father of A'treus, and the grandfather 
of the celebrated Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

Beller'ophon, the son of Glaucus, and grandson of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
was the hero of many adventures. He killed the ChiMjS'ra, a fire-breathing 
monster, said to have been compounded of a lion, a dragon, and a goat, which 
caused great havoc in Lycia. He accomplished this by means of the winged 
horse, Piq'asits, given to him by Minerva. Upon this horse he attempted to 
soar to heaven, but fell down to earth. Bellerophon distinguished himself in 
the war with the Amazons in Asia Minor, and married the daughter of the 
king of Syria. His fate is doubtful. All that is related of it is that he bee 
insane, and wandered in the Ale'ian field. 

Hercules, the greatest of all the heroes of Greece and of antiquity, was 
son of Amphytrion of Tyrins, and Alcmene. He was born at Thebes about the 
year 1263 B. C. It is difficult to distinguish the real from the ideal in the his- 
tory of this famous personage, so much have his exploits been embellished by 
poets and historians. Many of them are inventions of a later age. Fables say 
that he began them when an infant, by destroying two serpents in his cradle. 
As he grew up his prodigious strength was developed. He also learned m 
from Linus, whom he killed in a passion. When eighteen years old he killed 
a great lion in Mount Cithas'ron. Soon afterward he delivered Thebes from 
the annual payment of 100 oxen ta the king of Orchome'nus, by defeating the 
troops of the latter. He then became insane, and in that state killed his 
children. When he recovered his reason, he, by order of the oracle of Delphi, 
bound himself to serve Eurys'theus, king of Tyrins. That prince ordered him 
to perform twelve labors, all of which he accomplished, and were aa foOows: 
1. To kill the Neme'an lion. Hercules strangled this monster, and brought its 
dead body on his shoulders to Burystheue, who was so frightened at the gigantic 
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strength of the hero that he ordered him in future to deUver outside of the tcwn 
the account of his esploita. 2. To kill the Leruse'au Dj'dra, a monster with 
nine heada, the middle one of which was ioimortal. Hercules struck off the 
heads with his elub, but two grew in tke place of every one. WhereupoD, with 
the aid of hia servant lolai'us, he burned off the eight, and buried the immortal 
one. As he had not accomplished the task unaided, he was not allowed to 
reckon it among the twelve. He dipped his arrows in the hydra's blood, which 
made them poisonous. 3. To capture the Arcadian stag, with golden antlers 
and braaen feet. This was done after pursuing it for a whole year. 4. To de- 
stroy the Eryraan'thian buar. In executing this exploit, Hercules had a fight 
with the Centaurs, and accidentally wounded his friend, Chiron, with one of his 
poisoned arrows, of which wound Chiron died. 5. To cleanse the stables of 
Au'geas, king of Blis, which contained 3000 oxnn, and had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. This was done by diverting the water from the rivers Alphe'us 
and Peue'us into the stables, whereby they were cleansed in a single day. 
■ 0. To destroy the Stymphalian birds, which ate human fleah. Hercules killed 
them with his arrows. 7. To capture the Cretan bull. This bull was mad, and 
did great havoc. Minos, king of. Crete, therefore, gladly allowed Hercules to 
carry it off to Greece. When it arrived there it escaped, but was killed at Ma- 
rathon by Theseus. 8. To capture the mares of Diome'deB, king of Thracfe, 
which fed on human flesh. In this enterprise Hereulos lost his friend Abde'rus. 
9. To obtain the girdle of Hippol'yta, the Queen of the AmaBons. Hercules 
accomplished this by the aid of a, band of volunteers. He killed Hippolyta, 
and the two sons of Boreas, Cal'ais and Zetes. On his way homo ho landed in 
Troas, whore he rescued Hesi'one, the daughter of King Laom'edou, from the 
monster sent against her by Neptune. 10. To capture the oxen of Ge'ryon, in 
Erythi'a (or the Balear'ic Isles). In search of these oxen, Hercules visited Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, where he erected two pillars, one on each side of the 
strait. He met with many adventures on his way home through France, Italy, and 
Thrace, 11. To bring away the golden apples of the Hesper'ides. The Hes- 
perides were the guardians of the apples given by Terra to Juno on her mar- 
riage with Jupiter. As Hercules did not know where the gardens of the Hes- 
perides were, he had to find them. After various adventures in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, he found them near Mount Atlas, and brought away the apples. 
12. To bring from the lower world Cerberus, the dog that guarded the entrance 
to Hades. This was the most difficult of aU his labors, hut he accomplished it 
with the permission of Pluto ; and, having shown the dog to Eurjatheus, he 
carried him back again. Besides these feats, Hercules performed several others, 
which were called " Parerga" (superfluous labors) by the ancients. 

Hercules, among his other exploits, also took part in the Calydonian boar 
hunt, the Argonautic expedition, and a variety of other adventures. He was 
married several times. His last wife was Dejani'ra, who was unwittingly the 
cause of his death. She having been assaulted by Nessus, the Centaur, Her- 
cules slew the latter. Dejanira staunched the blood of the dying centaur with 
a garment, which she afterwards gave to Hercules to put on. The blood was 
poisonous, and caused Hercules the greatest agony. In his delirium he raised 
a, pile of wood on Mount CEta, on which he burnt himself (B. C. 1209). He was 
most extensively worshipped, not only in Greece, but all over the ancient world ; 
but many other nations had thdr own Hercules. On his death, his sons were 
expelled from Tyrins. They fled to Attica, and did not regain their inherit- 
ance until more than a century afterwards, though they invaded Peloponnesus, 
and remained there one year, until driven out by a plague. 

To this age may also be referred the poets and musicians : OR'pnEus, Li'nus, 
Amphi'on, Olen, Pamphos, and Musse'us. Orpheus is the most celebrated of 
the early Greek poets, and there are numerous legends respecting him. He 
was said t« be so skilful in playing on the harp, that he enchanted wild beasts, 
trees, and stones, and made them follow him. He accompanied the Argonauts 
to Colchis, and, by his music, saved the ship from being crushed by the Sym- 
pleg'ades. His wife, Eubvd'ice, having died from the bite of a serpent, he 
followed her to Hades, where his music induced Pluto to restore het to earth, 
on condition that he should not look baflk upon her until they had reached the 
upper world. But his love and anxiety were so great that he could not refrain 
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from turning round to see whether she was following him, and he beheld her 
caught back to the infernal regions. His grief led him to treat the women of 
Thrace, where he lived, with contempt, and in revenge they tore him to pieces 
in one of their Bacchanalian orgies. Amphion, like Orpheus, moved stones and 
trees with the music of his lyre. 

Linus was the instructor of Hercules in music, and was killed by him in i 
of passion. But there was another Linus who flourished at an earlier period, 
and composed dirges and lamentations, which were sung by women at the public 
saorlflces, and were called, after him, linoi. 

Mcs.«us was the author of various poetical compositions, the most celebrated 
of which were his Oracles. Olen was the earliest Greek lyric poet, and the 
author of several sacred hymns. Pamphos was another poet of this age. 

j?!scula'pius, the famous physician, also flourished. He was so skilful i 
restoring people to health, that Jupiter killed him by a flash of lightning, lest 
men might escape death altogether. He was most extensively worshipped in 
after ages as the god of medicine. His sons, Macha'on and Podalir'ius, were 
physicians in the Greek army at the Mege of Troy. Hie daughters, Hyge'ia 
(health) and Pannce-'ia (all-healing) were worshipped as goddesses. His de- 
scendants were called Aaclepi'adcB. They were priests who practised medicine, 
which they looked upon as a sacred secret, transmitted from father to son 
their families. 

(Ed'ipus was another hero of this age. His adventures have furnished n 
terials for two of the finest tragedies of Soph'ocles. He was the son of La'i 
and Jocas'ta, king and queen of Thebes ; and, while he was a child, was ( 
poaod on Mount Cithferon, because an oracle had foretold that he should slay 
his father. He was found by a shepherd, who named him, from his swollen 
feet, (Edipus. He was adopted by Pol'ybus, king of Corinth, with whom he 
remained until he grew up to manhood. When of age, he quitted Corinth and 
went to Delphi. On his way he met Laius driving a chariot; Laiua insult- 
ingly bade him make way for it; whereupon a scuffle ensued, and Laius was 
slain. Near Thebes, (Edipus encountered thb Sphinx, a female monster, with 
the winged body of a lion, the head and upper part of the figure being that 
of a woman. She was seated on. a rock, and put a riddle to every Theban that 
passed by, killing all who were unable to solve it. The riddle was as follows : 
" What being is that, which, having four feet, has two and three feet, and 
only one voice; but its feet vary, and when it has most it is weakest!" 
(Edipus solved the riddle by saying that it was man, who in infancy crawls 
upon all fours, in manhood stands erect upon two feet, and in old age supports 
his tottering legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at the solution of 
riddle, threw herself down from the rock. (Edipus, having thus delivered 
Thebes from the monster, obtained the kingdom, and married Jocasta, neither 
he nor she being aware of the close relationship existing between them. 
When they discovered it, Jocasta hung herself, and (Edipus put out his ( 
eyes. His subsequent fate is a matter of doubt. He is said by some to have 
wandered to Colo'nus, in Attica, where he was honorably entertained by 
Theseus, and there he died. Others say he was expelled from Thebes by his 
sons, whom he cursed. Others, again, say he continued to reign at Thebes, 
and afterwards fell in battle. His sons, Eto'ocles and Polyni''ces, succeeded 
him. The former expelled the latter, who fled to Adras'tus, king of Argos. 
Adraatus undertook to reinstate Polynices, and Induced six other heroes to _" 
him in the expedition. This war is celebrated in Grecian story as that of " the 
Seven against Thebes." They all fell, except Adrastus and Polynices. Eteocles 
and Polynices then resolved to decide the contest by single combat, and fell by 
each other's sword. 

The adventures and exploits of the principal mythical personages of Greece 
during this, the heroic period, have here been briefly sketched. The student 
must refer to the detailed history and the poetry of Greece for further partici 
lars. The history of the different States, during this century, offers nothing 
worthy of notice beyond what has already been mentioned. At the close of 
the century, Agamemnon was king of Myce'nte ; Menela'us, of Lacedsero' 
Nestor, of Pylos ; Ulysses, of Ithaca. All of them became chief actors in 
Trojan war at the beginning of the next century. 
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About the middle of this century a colony of Rasena, or Tjrrheiiiaiia, origi- 
nally from the great city of Eezen, in MeBopotamia, under the command of 
Tarchun, landed at Gravisca, in Umbria, whore, being fayorably received, they 
settled. Tarchun ia supposed to be fJie same person as the Evander of 
Eoman tradition. This great man, Tarchun (or Evander), founded the Ktate 
of Etruria, which, under his auapicea, became the moat polished and ci\ilizcd 
of all the Italian States. The Rasena, or Tyrrhenians, spoke a language partly 
PhoBnioian and partly Egyptian. It ia only known from inscriptions found 
upon sarcophagi (stone Loffins) and bronzt,s in their t< mis upon statues, and 
litirgical tables and marbles which liave frDm time to time with n the lost 
two centuries 1 een dug up m Italy and are now preserved in various 
museums Etruscan w rds are also fiunl in miny of tlio Greek and Latin 
historians Ihe Raaena introduced Egyptian arts and sciences into Italy. 
The origin f the laws of Etrur a, collel the Tagetic Iaw>" is narrated by 
Cieoro (De Dtvmitale, ii., ch. ixni., 38), as follows: "Tarchun was one day 
ploughing, when a child, with a man's head, appeared to him out of the ground. 
It sang to him the unalterable, eternal, and divinely-inspired laws of his future 
government, and then sank down and expired. The name of this child was 
Tages." He is the same personage as the Phsnii-unTani tes orTaua'tes, and 
the Egyptian Thotli {a Coptic word signifying hand ) These laws were 
propounded by Tarchun to the chiefs and the pc pie and id ptel by them. 
They were written down in three books called the Bonks of Tages Tages was 
to the Italians what Menu was to the Hindoo*! and M ses to the Jews — their 
inspired lawgiver. It is said by some thit a nymph rece vei him before he 
disappeared; but this is only a ccntinuaticn of the allegtry and refers to tho 
priestess Byg'oe, who, after the death of Tarchun wrote a commentiry on the 
laws of Tages, and is therefore said to ha^e rei,eiv d nourished and sung to 
him. The three books of Tages ^ere translated mto Latin in the days of Lu- 
cretius; they were styled the Libn Fat jifs the ij&n T jeiu-i anl the Sacra 
Acherontica. They became the foundation of the laws f Rome 

The Etruscans acknowledged one Supreme God but they had images to re- 
present his three great attributes : strength, riches, and wisdom. The first of 
these wa« named Tina, the second Talna, and the third Menerfa (or Minerva, a 
name evidently of Egyptian origin, and derived from Menef-ra). The national 
divinity was always worshipped as a triad. Every city might have aa many 
more gods, and gates, and temples, as the inhabitants pleased ; but three sacred 
gates, and one temple to the three divine attributes, was obligatory wherever 
the laws of Tages were received. The only gate that remains in Italy of this 
olden time undestroyed is the beautiful " Porta del Arco," at Tolterra, and it 
has upon it the three heads of the three national divinities, one on the keystone 
of the arch, and one on each of the side pillars. This gate is the pride of Italy. 
"It is as old as the waUs, and the walls are as old as fho foundation, and the 
foundation is coeval with Etruscan domination, which, according to Virgil, was 
firm and established when Maeas landed B, C. 1180," (Mrs, Hamilton Gray's 
Eislwi/ of Etruria, vol. i., p. 148.) 

Tarchun built the great national temple at the city of Tarquinii, which he 
founded, lie dedicated this temple to the gods Tina and Talna, and the god- 
dess Minerva. He also established twelve States in Etruria, viz,, Lucca, Vot- 
terra, Vetulonia, Arretium, Cortona, Perugia, Clusium, Rusella, Felania, Vulei, 
Tarquinii, and Falerii (or Faliseii). He constructed a variety of public works 
of great size and beauty. He also taught the use of auguries (or divination), 
and established Augurs and Vestal Virgins, whose special duty it was to guard 
the saoreil fire. Omens were obtained by the Augur himself, who drew lighte- 
ning from a cloud, and pronounced the prayer of consecration, when it was re- 
quired to make ground holy for the building of a temple. The form of this 
prayer is given by Mliller (Ore Etruscan Antiquities, vol. iii.), who proves that 
the Etruscan Augurs had complete power over the electric fluid, thus antici- 
pating Franklin's discovery three thousand years. The Augurs also drew two 
lines, intersecting each other at right angles; one named "cardo," the other 
"decumanus." The four regions thus marked out were called "cardines;" 
whence our word " cardinal," as applied to the four points of the 
this means the answer of the gods was obtained. 
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The identity of the religion of the ancient Irish with that of the Phcenicians 
may be seen in their rites and ceremonies. They used the sacred grove and 
well, the circle of erect atones surrounding either the altar or the judgment- 
seat ; the unhewn pillars, adored as symbols of the sun ; the sacred heaps, 
Cairns, dedicated to the same worship; the tomb altars, called Cromlech, si 
posed to have been places of sepulture as well as of aaoriflce ; and lastly, those 
horrible rites, in which children were the "burnt-offerings," which the Jewish 
idolaters perpetrated in a place called, from their so doing, "the Valley of 
Shrieking," and " Tophet," from the practice of beating drums during the ce 
mony, to drown the cries of the children saorifloed in the fire to Moloch, 
Ireland these frightful scenes were styled Magh-Sleaclh (or, " the place of 
slaughter"). The worship of the sun maystill be traced in the names of plac 
in Ireland, such as Cairn Grainey ("the sun's heap"}, Grian Beacht ("the 
sun's circle"), Knoc-greine, Tuam-greinf, ("hills of the sun"). The Celtic word 
yuan ("the sun") is the root of the epithet Gri/n<eus, applied to Apollo by the 
Romans. 

It appears that water was also worshipped among the ancient Celts. It was 
customary to visit fountains, or wells, especially those in the neighborhood of a 
blasted oak, or an upright unhewn stone, and to hang rags, or pieces torn from 
garments, upon the branches of particular trees. There ia scarcely a nation in 
Asia among whom this primitive practice has not been found to prevail. The 
Irish professed to do it as a preventive against the sorceries of the Druids. 
They also observed the great festival of Samhin (or Heaven), the great Cabiric 
divinity (worshipped under the same name in Samothrace), in April every year. 
On this occasion they offered up their fi.rst-born children to their chief idol, 
Crom-Cruach, a frightfully-deformed image, whose head was of gold, and who 
was surrounded by twelve teaser idols, representing, probably, tho twelve signs 
of the zodiac. The chief scene of these dreadful crimes was a place in 
county of Leiirim, called the Field of Slaughter. The great circle of stones, at 
Stonehenge, in England, which ia still to be seen, was a temple to the aun, 
used for the like practices, as ia proved by the black altar-stone, which w 
peculiar feature in these temples of Moloch. It is composed of immense blocks 
of stone, with an opening to the east, and there is a tradition in England that 
these blocks were brought from Ireland, having been previously brought to that 
country by giants from the extremities of Africa. 

The ancient Celtic inhabitants, both of England and Ireland, reverenced par- 
ticular stones and rocks, such as the Lia Fail (or Stone of Destiny), used in 
election of Irish monareha, and the rocking-stones (worshipped also by the 
Phcenicians under the name of Bai'tyli, or animated stones), found in s 
parts of Cornwall and Wales. Sacred hills and tumuli (sepulchral mounds,) 
were also used by the Irish for a variety of purposes. From the summit of 
them the legislator promulgated his dflcrees, and there the king was presented 
with the wand of power. Of these consecrated places, the Hill of Usneach, ii 
Westmeath, was the most famous, because upon its summit the limits of the 
five provinces of Ireland met, and the Druids held their solemn meetings; 
there also the National Convention frequently met, and peculiar sacredness 
attached to the spot. Groves and particular trees were also worshipped. In 
Irish history we meet with mention of ■' the Plain of Oaks ", " the Tree of the 
Field of Adoration ", and " the Sacred Oak of Kildare ". Under the Tree of the 
Field of Adoration the Dalcassian chiefs were inaugurated. The four great 
Daicassian families were the O'Briena, the MaoMahons, the O'Kennedys, a 
the Maonamaraa. 

There is an entire absence of history as regards England and Scotland 
during this century. We meet with accounts among the Irish bards of a great 
exploit of the Kemedian colonists of Ireland; this was the storming of the 
Tower of Conan, the stronghold of the African or Fomorian pirates or traders. 
This fortress stood upon an island on the searooast of Ulster, named, after it, 
Tor-Inis, or "the Island of the Tower". The Nemedians entirely destroyed 
this edifice ; but the Fomorians, having been joined by fresh forces, gained a 
general battle by land and sea, and the Nemedians were all dispersed 
destroyed. After this event the country lay desolate for two hundred 
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TRANCE. 



In this century, acnording to Thierry 
{Hisloire des Oavlois, to!, i., part i,, oh. 
i.), Bome Oriental navigators visited 
Gaulfor the first time, and having boen 
struck by the natural richness of the 
country, thejretumed and builttrading 
dep&ts. The French historian asserts 
that gold and silver mines abounded: 
that iron, precious stones, and coral, 
mere equally plentiful in those days. 
These Phtenioianvisitorsatonce opened 
a lucrative trade importing, in ei- 
change f r tliPae valuable productions, 
glass woollen cloth wi ought metals, 
tools and weajona nf war. As they 
traded at an earlier period with Eng- 
land ani Ireland we may well believe 
that they did the samo with France. 
The same historian nc tices (vol. i., p. 19} 
the anuient tradition prevalent among 
thoCelts thattheTyriangod, Hercules, 
had visited Gaul and done great worlu 
there Ihis deity was probably the 
same personage already noticed in the 
hiatoryofSpnin (see 14th century B.C.) 
I ut must nut 1 e confounded with the 
Oreek dem g 1 f that name, although 
1 e also IS said to have visited Gaul. 
There are several heroes or deities 
named Herculei There were: 1. The 
Egyptian Hercules whose Egyptian 
name was Som or thon and who was 
the 'on f Amun 2 The Cretan Her- 
c ilpf ne ot the Idiean Dactyls, who 
ilso came fr m Egypt 3. The Indian 
Heruulea called by thp later Greeks, 
Dor'sanes and supposed by them to be 
their own Hercules who had visited 
India, and become the ancestral hero 
of the Indian kings. 4. ThePhcenician 
or Tyrian Hercules, whom the Egyp- 
tians considered to be more ancient 
than their own, and who was worship- 
ped at Carthage and at Cadiz, and t*> 
whom children were sacriflced. He is 
evidently the same as, 5. The Celtic 
Hercules, who founded the cities of 
Alesia (now Aries) and Nemausus (now 
Nismes), in France. 6. The Greek 
Hercules, particulars of whoso esploits 
and career are given on pp. 40, 41. 
The Tyrian Hercules arrived at the 
mouth of the Rhone, where he was 
attacked by the inhabitants, whom he 
dispersed. He penetrated into the inte- 
rior of France, still subduing his oppo- 
nents, and founded the two cities above 
named. He thence introduced many 
arts and sciences till then unknown 
among the Gauls. By marriages and 
other alliances he laid the foundation 
of a powerful kingdisn. 
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Soon after the time of Siculus, a 
Greek colony from Zante landed on the 
eastern coast of Spmn, and founded the 
town of Saguntum (now MonvJedro). 
They also erected a great temple to 
Diana on the promontory now called 
Deni'a. The next visitors were Dio- 
nysus, or Bacchus, and his followers 
who went about, like knight-ernnts 
delivering the people from their oppres- 
sors. In this way, it is said, they ren 
dered good service to Spain. They 
founded the city of Nebrixa, at the 
mouth of the Guadalcjuiver. If there 
be any truth whatever in this story 
which is gravely related as a fact by 
Mariana i^Histonj of Spairij oh. iv ) it 
must mean that a second Greek colony 
arrived in Spain, and that they intro- 
duced the use of the grape for making 

About the same time a native chief 
named Mil'ico, became very powerful 
and his successors built the city of Cas 
tulo (now Goalana), formerly one of the 
large cities of Spain. The Spanish his 
torian above citfid claims for his country 
the honor of a visit from th^ Argonauts 
among whom was Hercules, but this is 
evidently a fable; it may, however 
have some foundation in the visit if a 
body of Phcenieian colonists, under 
some eminent leader. The arrival of 
the Tyrian Hercules in Spain has 
already been noticed ; but we tannot 
too often caution the student to ai'id 
being misled by receiving for authen 
tic history what is for the most part 
mythical. It is tolerably certain that 
some colonies of Phffinicians had long 
been settled on the coasts of Spain 
and that they had established trading 
depdts on the north shore in GaUicia, 
even at this early period. The tradi- 
tionary history of Ireland gives an 
account of an ancient Pharos, or light- 
house, erected in the neighborhood of 
the port now called Corunna, for the 
use of navigators on their passage 
between that coast and Ireland. They 
carried on an extensive commerce with 
that country, and with Britain, espe- 
cially with that portion of it known in 
ancient times as the <£strum'nides, or 
Tin Islands (the Scilly Islands). Both 
Spaniards and Irish had similar cus- 
toms ; one in particular, of worahipping 
a oertmn god by dancing in the night 
of the full moon, with their whole fami- 
lies before their doors, and feasting all 
night (Ritaon's Memoirs nf the CdU, 
p. 201}. 
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GERMANY. 



The civil institutions of the ancient 
Germans, their customs and supersti- 
tions, arose from the peculiar and war- 
like form of government necessary for 
a nation of free warriors who owned no 
laws sa\e those of chivalry and honor. 
But In thesi, they roae far above the 
rob!" er hoi des who fcr ages wandered 
over the vast plains of Asia; which 
Lonflrms the opinion that the pure 
trerman-i Iccenled at a very remote 
period from some warrior caste of 
Ncrthern India, from which they in- 
herited a spiiit of equalitj and frater- 
nwation which strengthened hy the 
lapse of centuries, became at length 
indelibly stamped on the national char- 
acter (Menzel s Hufon/ of Germany, 
vol 1 p 20) The customs of war 
were preserved even during peace. 
The land was considered lawful booty, 
and equally partiti ned among the 
people who nevertheless generally 
preferred the chase to agriculture. At 
btated times they assembled in the 
open air armed to deliberate on public 
affaiis The place of assemlly was called 
¥alalall or Dmq^taU (council-place), 
and was generally distinguished by a 
great tree either a sacied oak, ash, or 
lime cr by encrmous stones, which 
were sometimes used as sacrihcial 
altara and sometimes as seats for the 
audience an 1 aa places f jr the orators. 
In this custom we trace the Druidical 
system which prevailei more or less 
among all the Celtic nations of anti- 
quity The different tribes appear to 
have been held together by a very frail 
federatn e system The chief author ty 
was never lested in one indiv dual but 
VI as delegated to three oi fou some- 
times even to twelve; these numbers 
being supposed to have mystical pt wer 
The largest tribes were divided into 
communities of a hundred men each 
which were subdivided into tens th s 
regulation remained in force n many 
parts of Germany down to late t n es 
The ancient Germans had nu p hi c 
but only a private law. All the r oldest 
laws refer merely to the mutual r ght-s 
of the free-bom, and to those f the fre 
over tie slaves or serfs. The State 
assembly took cognizance of and de- 
cided, ^11 public and private affairs ; 
and beyond these decisions there was 
no law. Every free man was entitled 
to life, liberty, honor, and property ; 
hut there wore only two modes of pun- 
ishing injuries to either, viz., single 
combat and fines. 
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ASIA MINOR. 



This century offers no marked feat- 
ures in the history of this country. 
The famous Argonautic expedition 
from Greece to Colchis, if it has any 
historical reality, must be referred to 
this period. An account of it is given 
in the portion devoted to Greece (p. 40}, 
The Greeks and Phcenicians traded 
along the shores, though many of their 
voyages were purely piratical ; the car- 
rying off of the inhabitants for slaves 
being one of the principal objects. 

We will continue the legendary his- 
tory of that little portion of Asia Minor 
situate on the shores of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, and called the Troad. 
We have already stated that Tros, the 
king of this country, had three sons : 
Ilus, Assar'acus.andGanymede. From 
Hub and Assaraous the Trojan and 
Dardanian lines diverge ; the former 
passing from Ilus to Laom'edon, Pri'- 
am, and Hector ; the latter from Assar- 
aous to Capys, Anchi'ses, and .^ne'as. 
Ilus founded the city of Ilium on the 
plain of Troy, which was styled holy, 
because Jupiter cast down upon the 
plain a " Palladium" (or image of Mi- 
nerva), while the city was in process 
of erection. The god also compelled 
Neptune to aid in building the walls, 
andApollo to tend the flocks and herds. 
Ilus was succeeded by Laomedon, a 
perfidious and cruel tyrant. According 
to the legend, when Apollo and Nep- 
tune cliumed the reward, he refused to 
give it, and threatened to cut off their 
ears, bind them hand and foot, and sell 
them as slaves. For this treachery, 
Neptune sent a sea monster to ravage 
the country. To rid himself of this, 
tl e k ng offered the immortal horses 
g ven by Jupiter to his grandfather 
Iros as areward to any one who would 
lestr y the monster. But an oracle 
de lared that a noble maiden must be 
sacr ficed to it and the lot fell on 
Hes one the daughter of Laomedon 
Here les returning frum the Argo- 
naut expedition at the critical mo- 
ment slew the monster and rescued 
the maiden In leturnfor this service 
the k ng gave him six mortal, instead 
of the sis immortal, horses. Hercules 
then raised a strong force, attacked 
and captured Troy, and slew Laome- 
don, giving Hesione to his friend and 
auxiliary, Telamon. He also placed 
Phiau, one of the sons of Laomedon, 
on the throne. Of this famous king, 
and of his family, we shall say more 
when treating of the Siege op Tboy. 
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THE 12^^^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



The reign of Barneses VIII., the last of the four brothers reigning in succes- 
jion, ia supposed to have been short. Nothing is known of him. 

Rameses IX. was the son of Kameses VII. He began a temple to Chons, on 
the Nile, near Karnak, but left it unfinished. 
Of Rameses X., nothing is known. 

Rameses XI. is known to have reigned 17 years, from inscriptions found in 
Egypt. 

Of Ramesea XII., XIII., and XIV., nothing beyond their names is known, 
a fact which is the more indicative of the inactivity which characterized the 
last years of this dynasty, inasmuch as Rameses XIV, is knovm to have reigned 
at least 33 years. It is conjectured that there was a Barneses XV., by whom a 
was added to the temple of Chons, at Karnak. Under this dynasty, not 
only the power of the country, but its taste and skill in the arts and sciences, 
declined. 

History has preserved no account of the manner in which the sceptre passed 
from the preceding dynasty to the 20th, or Tanit». The city of Tanis, or Zoan, 
had long been the most important city on the coast of Egypt, and was at this 
period of sufficient influence to send forth the sovereigns of the new dynasty, 
in in number, who governed Egypt during 130 years. Reckoning back 
from the first year of Shishak, the founder of the nest (2l8t) dynasty, which ia 
well ascertained to have been the year 978 B. C, we get the date 1108 B. C, 
s that of the commencement of the reign of Smendcs, the first monarch of the 
20th dynasty. 

In the absence of more information as to the events of tiiis century, we may 
devote the remaining spac« to noticing the mythology of Egypt. 

EB, or Thore, was the father of the gods Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Horua, and 
ur. He ia the same aa the Saturn of the Greeks. Nbite is the mother of 
the gods, and may be identified with the Grecian Rhea. Osibis was wor- 
shipped all over Egypt, though he was only an inferior god. He has been 
identified as the bearded Bacchus, who invaded India, and subdued the country 
beyond the Ganges. He is the god of Amenti, the regions of the dead ; whenoo 
is styled Petemp-Amentes, and he presides at the trial of the dead. Isis, 
sister and queen, generally accompaniea him r she is considered to be the 
e as the Grecian Ceres. The city of Bubaatis was her especial property, 
is styled by Ovid {Metamorphoses, ii., 686,) Inachia ; and the Greek name 
lo (or loh, which is the Coptic for the moon.) is borrowed from her. Houus, 
le son of Isia and Osiris, reigned on earth after his father. He ia represented 
s the god of beauty and of silence, and is considered to be the same as the 
Greek Apollo ; he is sometimes called Aroeris. Anubis, the dog, or deity with 
I greyhound's head, is sometimes identified with the Greek Hermes, or Mer- 
cury. Athur was the Aphrodite, or Venua, of the Greeks. ^THOTH, the inventor 
of letters, was the Hermes Trisraegistus (or thrice great) of the Greeks. Neph- 
THis is probably the same as Diana, and is sometimes called Bubastia. Tvfhon, 
the successor of Horus on the throne, is frequently mentioned by the Greek his- 
torians as an evil genius. 

The Egyptians had a variety of other deitioa. They also worshipped certain 
animals, via., the cow, ram, greyhound, hawk, vulture, ibis, crocodile, frog, 
asp, crayfish, scarabeens (or beetle), and some nondescript animals, such as the 
■ ins. Wings also were employed as emblems of divinity: thus there are 
winged goddesses, winged crowns, winged asps, and winged auns. In after 
ages other divinities were introduced. Thua we read of Cano'pus, the pilot of 
Menelaas, deified in the time of the Ptolemies; Sera'pis, whose origin and attri- 
butes are imperfectly known, but who subsequently became identified with 
Osiris; the River Nile, represented as a man with a lotus on his head, and a 
rase in his hand. The Egyptians believed in the immortality of the soul, and 
n the rewards and punishmenta of a future state. In their pictures they repre- 
sent Osiris and the assessors presiding, while the actions of the deceased are 
relghed in the scales. ITrom the eare they took of the body after death it is 
vident that they believed in its resurrection ; and there is further evidence of 
their belief in an overruling Providence. The priests, however, mystified the 
people by a system of ceremonies and emblematical processions, so absurd 
that Cicero wondered " how priest could meet priest without laughing," 
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SYRIA. 



Afteb the death of Abdon, Eli, the high-priest, judged Israel for nearly forty 
years. At length those implacable enemies of the Hebrew nation, the Philis- 
tines, again ravaged Palestine, and remained masters of it for forty years. 
(Judges siii. 1.) They dispersed, and almost annihilated, the tribe of Simeon, 
Gaza and Ascalon fell into their hands; and they were preparing to march 
northward, when their progreaa was checked by the most extraordinary hero 
we mpct with in the Jewish an n ala — Samson, tie son of Manoah, of the tribe 
of Dan, He is to the Jews what He/cules waa to the Greeks, viz., the embodi- 
ment of prodigious personal strength, oombinod with the raoet romantic love of 
adventure. His parents dedicated him in his infancy to the Lord : his hair waa 
never cut, nor was he allowed to drink wine. All Scripture readers are familiar 
with, the story of his slaying the lion with his hands, and of his propounding a 
riddle respecting the bees which settled in the carcase. The Philistines on 
several occasions experienced his prowess ; this made them anxious to get him 
into their power, and they endeavored to induce his wife (a Philistine woman) 
to betray him. Samson, however, repudiated her; and, by the expedient of 
sending foxes with firebrands tied to their tails into their cornfields, burnt their 
corn, and avenged himself on them. Upon this they raised a large force, de- 
stroyed his father and his wife by fire, and demanded him of the men of Judah, 
Samson took refuge in the rook Etam, whither 3000 of the men of Judah pur- 
sued him, calling upon him to give himself up. He did so on their promise not 
to harm him. Whereupon they bound him with cords to deliver him to the 
Philistines, but he snapped the cords asunder, and, seizing the jawbone of an 
ass, slew therewith a thousand of the enemy. This bold and extraordinary 
action appears to have intimidated them, for we find that after this Samson 
became judge or leader in Israel, and ruled the land for 20 years. The close 
of his career was disgraceful and melancholy. At Gaza, the capital city of the 
Philistines, he visited a wnnan of bad character, and escaped being caught by 
his enemies only through fiis prodigious atrcngth, which enabled him to burst 
open, and carry away the gates of the city (Judges xvi. 3). He then became 
enamored of Delilah, a woman of Sorek, by whose blandishments he was in- 
duced to give up the secret wherein lay his atrengti. Thia woman then betrayed 
him to the Philistines, who put out his eyes, and set him to grind at a mill. 
He was made the subject of their derision, and publicly exhibited ; but at length, 
his strength returning, he seized an opportunity of signalizing his strength for 
the last time. Having been brought out of prison to be made sport of at a public 
exhibition, in a kind of rude amphitheatre, the main portion whereof, crowded 
with spectators, was supported by two pillars, he contrived to grasp these pillars, 
and pull them down, whereby the whole building was thrown down, the crowd 
were crushed, and Sarason perished along with them. 

About this time was born the illustrious prophet Samuel, the son of Elkanah, 
a Levite, and Hannah, his wife. He was born at Rama-Zophim, a city in Mount 
Ephraim, and from his infancy was devoted to the service of the Lord, and was 
educated in the service of Eli, the high-priest. During his early youth the child 
displayed great piety, and even ministered in the temple (1 Sam. ii, 18). For 
twenty years the Ark of the Lord rested in Kirjath-Jearim, under the ministra- 
tion of the venerable Eli. But his sons, Hophni and Phineas, were dissolute 
men, and brought disorder and licentiousneaa into the aacred ceremonies. In 
fact, they attempted to introduce the impure rites of the neighboring nations, 
and are on this aooount styled "sons of Belial" (1 Sam. ii. 12). Samuel warned 
Eli of the fate which awaited his family, which prediction was soon after realized. 
The Philistines again invaded the land : a bloody battle was fought at Aphek, 
in the northern part of Judah, in which the Israelites were totally defeated. In 
their desperation they aent for the Ark, and, placing it in the centre of their 
ranks, they again faced their enemies. Another battle ensued, but the Israelites 
were again routed; 30,000 of them wore slain, and the Ark fell into the hands 
of the Philistines, Hophni and Phineas were slain. The aged Eli sat by the 
wayside awaiting the result of the battle; and when a messenger arrived with 
the news, the blind old man, then ninety-eight years of age, fell from his seat, 
broke his neck, and died. Thus was the denunciation uttered by Samuel veri- 
fied. The wife of Phineas gave premature birth to a male child, whom she 
named "Ichabod", because the giory had departed from Israel (ISam. iv. 21, 22). 
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INDIA. 



Indrawah a god form erlj worshipped 
as the ruler of heaven, and as king of 
the gods. He has been supposed to he 
the same as the Jupiter of the Greeks. 
His mansicn was of immenae extent 
anl unrt^allbd xpleudoi illuminated 
with hght more T-rilliant than that of 
the sun and tiirui ged with Apsa'ras 
(heavenly nymphs) and bandar' vaa 
( 1 unsters) Music danoinjt andfeast- 
ingwere the occupations of the inhahit- 
ants. But Indra is now nearlj forgot- 
ten: so is Cama, the once popular god 
of love. The Hindoos also believed in 
good and evil genii, who are epread 
throughout ureation. The Aau'ras are 
the kindred of the gods, but have been 
disinh ted i .a^t to dark 
The D t y th p f 

demo t gh tu h m 
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goblins of modern times. Lastly, the 
Hindoos worshipped village gods, a 
most extensive body of deities ; for each 
village adores two or three as its espe- 
1 gua d an I: t metJmes looks 
p n th a ts p outers and tor- 
m nt Many f th ra are regarded 

tl p t da> the spirits of 

1 dp n (n tly those who had 

d d 1 ntd th ) who have attracted 
the notice of the neighborhood. 

The Hindoo gods have always some- 
thing monstrous in their appearance, 
and are represented as wild and capri- 
ciou*. They are of various colors, red, 
yellow, and blue; some have twelve 
head.s, and most of them have four 
hand^. The powers of the three great 
gods are coequal and unlimited, and 
there is no regular subordination of 
the other gods to them or ia each other. 
The mythology of the Hindoos is full 
of legends, relating f« the personal ad- 

and punishment of the g d f 
the most extravagant of th m th t 
of the churning of the by II 

the guda and the Asura, t p 
the nectar of immortality ft t i 
ingwhich, the gods cheat dth 4 
out of their share of it A tl 
the descent of the Rive C f m 

heaven, at the invocatio f t 

on which occasion it fell w th I 
on the head of Siva. 
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ASSYKIA. 



Of the first monarchs who ruled the 
second Empire during this century, we 
know something more than their mere 
names. The successor of Ninus was, 
according to the Greeks, Teut'amus ; 
according to the inscriptions, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Layard, and as already 
mentioned (p. 39), it was Divanukha, 
Divanubar, or Divanurish. The dates 
B. C. 1207, 1200, and 1186, have been 
respectively assigned for the commence- 
ment of Ms reign (seeaJsop.39). There 
are full historical annals of the thirty- 
one years of this monarch's reign. 
They are engraved upon the black obe- 
lisk, and upon the hacks of the bulls 
in the centre of the mound of Nimroud. 
I \ was a great conqueror, and 

ag d w r in Syria, Armenia, Baby- 
1 Chaldsea, Media, and Persia. 

A t ting account of the discovery 

f th p lace built by Diranubar, and 
wh h w s subsequently rebuilt by 
P 1 T glath-Pileser, is given by Mr. 
L y rd {Xineveh and Babylon, p. 534). 
Th pal e was situated in the centre 

f th platform of Nimroud. The 
before-mentioned great inscribed bulls 
were found in it, as was also fbe black 
obelisk. Several chambers were exca- 
vated by Lay aid's exploring party, and 
numerous fragments of sculptures were 
found. The edifice, however, was so 
pulled to pieces by Esarhaddoa for 
materials for his own palaces, that the 
place of it cannot now be traced. 

The next monarch is Teut8e''us, who 
began to reign, according to Hales, 
B.C. 1183; according to Clinton, 1154; 
according to Dsher, 1156. The name 
of the successor of Divanubar, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, is supposed to 
be Shamns-Adar, or Shamsiyar — 
TeutaBUB being the Greek name given 
to him by Ctesiaa. 

After Teutieus follows Thine'us, the 
date of whoso accession is also a matter 
of dispute. Hales places it in B. 0. 
1139; Usher, in 1135 ; Clinton, in 1114. 
Then follows a kingwhose name is not 
in the list given by Cteaias. The name 
f dbyM L y d th 1 b t k 
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PERSIA. 



monarchs of the second Assyrian Em- 
pire during this century, Divanubarj 
extended his conquests into Persia. It 
is tolerably certain that the western 
provinces had long owned the sway of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian princes. 
The eastern may have had independent 
rulers of their own ; while the north 
was subject to the Turanian or Tartar 
chiefs, who dwelt in Bucharia. A 
long period of darkness hangs over 
Persian annals, and no researches have 
as yet enabled us to penetrate it. One 
thing alone is clear, viz., that, as a na- 
tion, Persia had no existence for many 
centuries. It is not until the 8th cen- 
tury B. C. that she reappears upon the 
stage of hiaifliry as an independent 
monarchy. 

The ancient Persians had singular 
customs with respect to tie burial of 
their dead. The followers of Zoroaster 
exposed the body of the deceased on 
the tops of cemeteries, built " where 
neither man nor water passeth ; " and 
when the flesh was eaten off by birds, 
or wasted by exposure, the bones, in- 
stead of being separately interred, were 
thrown into a great cavity in the centre 
of the common sepulchre. According 
loHerodotus, the Persiansdid not inter 
theirdead until theflesh had been eaten 
by dogs and birds. When they buried 
the body they first enclosed it in was, 
and afterwards placed it in the ground. 
Zoroaster professed to derive his autho- 
rity for establishing such a practice 
from E spend ermad, one of the guardian 
angels of animals and of the elements. 
These angels appear to have had the 
names and functions following: 

Eah'man, guardian of cattle. 

Ar'dibeheshf , " " fire. 

Shah'erawar', " " weapons. 

Bsp'endermad'" " the soil. 

Awa', " " water. 

Amardad', " " plants, fruits. 

Khurshid, " " the sun. 

M h the moon. 

C w d the air. 
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CHINA. 



Woo-YiK, who ascended the throne 
B. C. 1198, "feared neither Heaven 
nor man." He removed the capital to 
Ho-pih, in Ho-nan, but his cruelty and 
impiety drove the people into rebellion, 
and many emigrated to Japan and the 
neighboring isles. He is said to have 
been struck dead by lightning, 

Tae-ting, his successor (B. C. 1194), 
employed the Chow family in the high- 
est stations to reform abuses ; but he 
was a weak prince, and his reign was 
short. His son, Te-yik [B, C. 1191), 
was also a weak prince, but was fortu- 
nate in having an upright minister in 
Wan-wano. To him was confided the 
government, and he proved faithful. 

Chow-sin, the last Emperor of this 
family, ascended the throne in the year 
B. C. 1154. He was a monster of ini- 
quity, and given up to the most abom- 
inable debauchery, in which he was 
encouraged by his wife, the beautiful 
but infamous Tan-ke. The stories ttild 
of these imperial libertines are almost 
incredible. The most disgraceful scenes 
of debauchery were publicly exhibited. 
Those who remonstrated against these 
frightful excesses, were pnnished by 
being made to hold a red hot iron vessel 
in their hands. Tan-ke also invented 
a novel punishment: this was a pole 
of brass, which, being well oiled, was 
laid over a fire; the victim was then 
made to walk along this slippery pole 
until he fell into the flames, which 
afforded the greatest delight to this 
imperial tyrant. The Emperor was not 
less ferocious. With his own hands 
he ripped open several persons who 
had ofi^endcd him ; and on one occasion, 
seeing several persons walking over the 
ice, he ordered their legs to be cut off, 
in order that he might inspect the 
marrow of their bones. The people at 
length took up arms, but Wan-wang 
succeeded in pacifying them. After 
the death of this able minister they 
rose again, and Woo-wang, his son, put 
himself at their head, and routed the 
imperial forces. Chow-sin fled to his 
palace, set it on fire, and perished in 
the flames. Tan-ke was put to death. 
Woo-wang became the founder of the 
Chow dynasty, B. C. 1122, and removed 
the Court to Haou, in Shen-se. He re- 
established the five orders of nobility, 
and allotted them lands, thereby cre- 
ating a feudal system which aftervi'ards 
caused much misery. He died, B. C. 
1115, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ching-wang. 



What is said of Woo-jik?— Of Tae-ting?- 
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GKEEOE. 



The great event of this century was the Siege of TRor (or Ilium, its real 
name). The genius of Homer has forever consecrated the memory of this 
famous var between the Greeks and tho Trojans, in his great epie poem, 
" the Iliad," which relates some of the exploits of the ohieft on both sides who 
took part in the contest There is, however, great douht whether the city of 
Ilium, spoken of hy Homer, ever had anj real existence but there is evidence 
that the district in Asia Minor called the Tnias, wherein Troj was situated, 
was the scene of a great conflict at a ifry early pennd, between the Thracian 
princes in the northwest of Asia Minor and the rising power of the Greeks ; 
and that the victory of the latter was fruitless, owing to their imperfect civili- 
Kfttion. The date usually a^^igned to the taking of Troy is B. 0. 1184, and 
should be carefully remembered, because it is the starting point of various com- 
putations, but it is of no historical authority 

The origin of this war is given in the page deioted to Asia Minor (p. 49); 
so are the leading incidents of it Helen, the wife of Memelaus, king of 
Sparta, having been carried off by Pans, the son of Priam, king of Troy, the 
injured hushand aroused the princes of Greece to fit out an expedition to avenge 
him. After a wmsiderable time a force of 1186 ships and 100,000 men, was 
assembled at AuUs, in Bceotia, under the chief command of Aqaueunon, king 
of Myoenffi, and brother of Menelaus. The othev leaders were Nestor, of 
PyluB; Idom'eneus, of Crete; Diome'des, of Argos; Ulysses, of Ithaca; Ajas, 
of Salamis; Blephe'nor, of Euboea; Pene'leus, of Bccotia; Ajak Oi'lkbs, of 
Locris; Menes'fJieus, of Athens; Achilles, of PhfJii'a; Protesila'uB, of Phyl'- 
a*e ; Euryp'ylus, of Armenium ; Macha'cn. and Podalir'ius (sons of .^scula'- 
pius), of Triccai Adme'tus, of Pherre; Philocte'tes. of Melibfea; Polypre'tes 
(son of Pirith'ous), Gu'nous, and Proth'ous, of Thessaly; Tlepol'emus (son of 
Hercules), of Rhodes ; Phidippus and An'tiphus (grandsons of Hercules), from 
Cos ; and Ni'reus, of Syme. Ulysses attempted to evade joining the expedition 
by feigning insanity, but he was detected by Palame'des, of Ithaca, and forced 
to go. llietis, the mother of Achilles, also endeavored to dissuade that young 
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Ten'edos (B. C. 1194), whence tiey sent Monelau 
demand Helen. The Trojans having rejected the de- 
resolved upon. It having been foretold that the fir t 
Greek who landed should perish, Protesilaus devoted himself as tho sacr fie 
leaped on shore, and was slain by Hector, the son of Priam. The Tr jans 
were aided by the Dardanians under ^ne'as, the Lycians under Sarpe don 
and by the other nations of Asia' Minor; but they could not prevent the G eeks 
landing. Achilles drove tiiem within the walls of Troy, and took twelve t wns 
on the sea-coast, and eleven in the interior. Ho had previously taken Scvros 
where he married Deidami'a, the daughter of Lycome'des. He ala killed 
Tro'ilus, the son of Priam, and captured several other sons of the aged ■in I un 
fortunate king, selling tliem as slaves. In these expeditions nine years were 
consumed. Tho murder of Palamedes, by Ulysses and Diomodes, o urred 
about this time ; and, soon afterward, the quarrel between Achilles and Ayi 
memnon, with which the poem of "the Iliad" opens. The remaining in dents 
of the war are briefly sketched in the page devoted to Asia Minor, Tl ere re- 
mains now to notice the fate of tie leading heroes. 

Frotesilaus was the first slain. Achilles fell by the hand of Paris. Ulysses 
after ten years of wandering, returned to Ithaca, where he was welcdne I by 
his faithful wife, Penel'ope {see Asia Minor). Menelaus, having re o ered 
Helen, returned to Sparta, and lived happily with her, Nestor, D omedes 
Neoptolemus, Idomeneus, and Philoetetes, reached home in safety, accord ng to 
Home authors, but, according to others, they were doomed to long wander gs 
and founded cities and colonies in Italy and elsewhere. Ajax Telamon on the 
death of Achilles, claimed the honor of being the greatest among the freeks 
but the decision having been given against him, he fell upon his own s v rd 
Teucer, tho son of Telamon and Ilesione, founded Sal'arois in Cyprus and 
some settlements in the Iberian Peninsula. Agape'uor founded Pa'phos n 
Cyprus. The otior chieftains settled with their followers in different parts of 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean ; at all events, the Greeks asserted 
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this. We shall notice the adventures of Uiysses and ^neas on page 49. With 
regard to the latter hero, different legends prevail. Some say he abandoned 
Troy during the conflagration, taking with him his wife, Creusa, his father, 
Anchises, and his son lulus, or AHca'nius, and settled in Mount Ida, where he 
remained on friendly terms with the Greeks. Others say he was carried off 
prisoner by Neoptol'emus, the son of Achilles, who also took away Androm'- 
ache, the wife of Hector, and Hel'enus, the son of Priam. The popular legend 
is, however, that which ascribed to iEneas the foundation of the Trojan king- 
dom in Italy. Ante'nor, the friend of iEneas, settled with a colony of Ilene'ti, 
or Vene'ti, in Italy, where he founded the city of Pad'ua. 

Agamemnon, who had been the commander-in-chief of the Greek forces, 
returned to his kingdom at Mycente, with Cassandra, the daughter of Priam. 
There he found his faithless wife, Clytemnes'tra, with her lover, .ffigisthus. 
The two invited him and his companions to a banquet, where the unfortunate 
king was killed, along with Cassandra and his followers. His son, Orestes, 
was saved by his nurse. For seven years ^gistJius and Clytemnestra reigned 
in tranquillity at MyceniB ; but in the eighth year, Orestes, grown to manhood, 
returned to Mycen», and slew them both. He recovered his father's kingdom, 
and succeeded Menelaus in that of Sparta, He was aided in his undertakings 
hy Pyl'ades, with whom he contracted a friendship that became proverbial. 
The adventures of Orestes and Pylades, in their pilgrimage of atonement for 
the murder of Clytemnestra, are favorite topics with the ancient authors. 

The other incidents of Grecian story, during this century, worth mentioning, 
are ; 1. The Second Theban War, 2, The retdrn of the HERjiCLi'Dfi (or 
descendants of Hercules). 3. The jEolian emigration. 

The second Theban war was undertaken by the sons of the seven who had 
been slain in the former war. These youthful warriors {called the Epig'oni, 
or descendants,) were .lEgi'aleus, the son of Adrastus ; Thersan'dor, the son of 
Polynices; Alomse'on and Amphil'ochus, the sons of Amphiaiiius ; Diomedes, 
the son of Tydens ; Sthen'olus, the son of Capane'us ; Prom'achus, the son of 
Parthenopoe'us ; and Eury'alus, the son of Mecis'theus. In this celebrated war 
Alcn seen plays the principal part. Thebes was taken, the prophet Tire'sias 
1 a ng advised the inhabitanlfl to abandon the city, and Thereander was made 
k ng [B. C. 1198). 

The Heraolid!e, under their leader, Cleodte'us, maile an attempt (B. C. 1154) 
to recover the Peloponnesus. In this effort they failed. Their fourth attempt, 
under the guidance of Aristom'achus, also failed (B. C, 1124). But their fifth, 
under Oi'ylus, was successful {B. C. 1104). They subdued tho greater part 
of the Peloponnesus, gave Argos to Tem'enus, and Messenia to Cresphon'tes ; 
wh le Pro'cles and Burys'thenea, the twin sons of Aristode'mus, the grandson 
of Hercules, were made joint kings of Sparta, 

The iEolian emigration to the islands and coasts of Asia Minor took place 
ttbo t the year E. C. 1124. The emigrants were the majority of the Peloponne- 
s ans vanquished hy the Hetaclidie, and fled from the subjection forced upon 
then Popular tradition connects Orestes with this great movement of the 
people He or his sons are supposed to have conducted the Ach^ans and 
jEol ans to Asia Minor, to escape from their Dorian conquerors. 

We may here notice the legend of Tan'talus, and his daughter Ni'obe, which, 
ho VP er, properly belongs to the preceding century, Tantalus, residing near 
Mount Sipylus, in Lydin, had two children, Pelops and Niohe. He was blessed 
w th happiness and immense wealth, and enjoyed free intercourse with the gods. 
Intox cated with prosperity, ho became impious. He stole nectar and ambrosia 
from the table of the gods, and revealed their secrets to mankind. He also 
killed and served up to them at a feast, his own son, Pelops. The gods wore 
horror-struck ; but Jupiter restored Pelops to life, supplying the piece of his 
sho Her, which had been eaten by Ceres, witli an ivory shoulder, Tantalus 
aa tl on placed in the under world, with fruit and water seemingly close to 
h m yet eluding his touch as often as he tried to grasp them, and leaving his 
hunger and thirst incessant and unappoased. His daughter, Niobe, was mar- 
r ed to Amphion, the musician, and had many children ; hut setting herself up 
above Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, the latter avenged their mother 
1 k 11 ng her children. Niobe wept herself to death, and-was turned to a rock. 
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It appears that Tarohun was a conqueror as well as a ooloniEer and » law- 
giver. He took the Pelaagic towns of Agylla, Alsium, Pisa, Fale'ria, Feseen'- 
niuni, Perugia, and Cortona. The whole of Etruria proper was conquered from 
the Umhrians, and three hundred of their villages were taken and destroyed. 
The Umbrians sued for peace, and were offered such equitable terms that the 
treaty was never afterwards hroken. Thej gradually adopted the religion, laws, 
and customs of the Easena, and joined them annually in the cercnionj of wor- 
ommon. It appears to have been the practice of tho Rasena to 
whom they conquered such terms as gave them an interest in tho 
the State, whereby they were converted from bitter enemies into 
firm friends. To this hour the Tuscans dwell side bj side with the Umbrians, 
and the small tribes of the Sarsinati and the Camcrti inhabit thetr ancient soil. 
(M.TS. Oray'a Mistoiy of Etruria, vol. i., p. 70.) The Etrurians also planted 
colonies between the Po and the Alps. 

Tarehun, having conquered a snfficient extent of territory for his purposes, 
established the Fecialee, a body of men appointed to watch over the public peace, 
whose duty it was to mediate between contending parties, and, in case of war, 
to endeavor to bring about a reconoiliaUon before the commeneement of hostili- 
ties. He also dedicated a temple to Yoltnmna, the goddess of national union 
and concord ; whither, once a year, in the spring, the sovereigns or heads of the 
twelve States were bouod to repair in order to celebrate their common origin 
and union. Their first act was to elect a dictator, styled, variously, " Embra- 
tur" {vhence Impei-aior), or Meddix Tu'tioua (whence maffistratus). Ue was 
elected either for life, or until the purpose for which be was chosen was accom- 
plished. Ho was the Lar of the Lares, or protector of the family of States ; the 
word ' ' Lar " signifying prince, or chief. At this meeting all public questions 
were discussed ; and the Augurs, Feciales, and Arus'pices (priests), were bound 
to attend. The ceremony of binding together twelve rods, one for each State, 
was gone tirough ; this was the origin of the Roman custom of the twelve yoscea 
of the lictors' rod. A similar ceremony appears to have been ordained for the 
Israelites {see Numbers svii. 2). A great fair was held at the some time, to 
which merchants from all countries resorted. 

The Etruscans had an order of nobility styled "Lucumo". The dignity was 
hereditary, and from this class the Augurs and other chief officers of tlie State 
were chosen. The Lucumoes were the chief landholders ; their eldest sons suc- 
ceeded them in their dignity and estates; the younger sons were styled "Aruns" 
The Senate was composed of Lucumoes, and it elected tho king: the ten pnn 
cipal nobles had a right to the "curule chair" (literally, "a chariot seat," but 
here meaning the seat of magisterial dignity). They appear to have lived in 
clans, like the Highland chieftains of ancient Scotland; and the word "clan" 
is actually found in the Etruscan sepulchres [Mrs. Gray's History of Etruria, 
vol. i., p. 196, and the authorities there cited). We read also that women were 
held in high esteem among them, and had places of honor allotted to them at 
the public games— a conclusive proof of advanced civilization. 

The Rasena were divided into tribes, probably twelve in number. The Senate 
of each State consisted of Lucumoes, ten of whom, called "the Decurions," re- 
presented each nation — Etruscan, Umbrian, and Latin. Tho Decurions, again, 
were captains of the "curia,'' or ten peers, whose votes they represented; for 
the Senators voted in curias, and therefore ten votes counted only for one. For 
further particulars as to the Constitution of Ancient Etruria (from which that 
of Rome was mainly derived), the student is referred to the histories of Rome 
by Miiller, Niohuhr, Arnold, and Livy, and the works of Dionysius of Ilalicar- 
nassus, Cicero, Plutarch, and Varro. The States were further subdivided into 
" centuries," or divisions of one hundred families, to whom certain land (called 
"Fundus") was allotted, and the earo of the boundaries was given to officers 
styled "Arvales". Every year they walked round them in procession, to see 
that they were uninjured ; so that the custom of " boating tho bounds", which 
prevails in England at the present day, is one of remote antiquity. They offered 
sacrifices to Terminus, the god of boundaries ; at which ceremonies, a pig, a 
sheep, and a bull were slaughtered, and the Arvales were crowned with oak. 

Beside the nobles, with their clans, and the " Plebs" (or people), there were 
three classes who paid taxes to the State, and served in the army. These were 
jEra-'rii, the Isopol-'ites, and the Municip'ia. The ^Erarii were not landholders, 
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and therefore were not members of centuries or tribes. They were merchants, 
peasants, strangers, all who had protection from the State, but were not members 
of it. The Isopolites were foreign neighbors or allies, admitted by treaty to 
equality with the Rasena. The Municipia were communities having their o- 
laws, but allied to tie Etrurians, and dwelling among them. The Etrurians 
had slaves, who consisted either of prisoners taken in war, or of men sold for 
debt among themselves or from neighboring States. These slaves became do- 
mestic servants, and were degraded as a caste, but might be emancipated, a 
thus enabled to act as freemen. 

The Etrurian calendar was instituted by Tages. It consisted of one great 
year, called a secle, which comprised 110 minor years, divided into 22 Lus- 
trums, or periods of five solar years. The minor years were either civil 
sacred. The civil year began in March, and consisted of 365 days, divided ii 
10 months, and two intercalary months. The sacred year began in September, 
and consisted of 10 months, and no intercalaries. These 10 months were divided 
into 34 weeks, each week consisting of 8 days, which were probably named 
after the Jewish fashion : the Jewish days were styled " One of the Sabbath". 
"Two of the Sabbath", "Three of the Sabbath", and so on ; the Tuscan wer( 
styled " One of the Feast", " Two of the Feast", and so on. The month was 
also divided into "Ides", "Kalends", and "Nones", The Idea (from th< 
Etruscan word iduo, " to divide") were the epoch of the full moon, and divided 
the month into half; they occurred on the 13th of the month, except in March, 
May, July, and October, in which the Nones occurred on the 7th day, and the 
Ides on the 15th, The Kalends were always the first day of the month. The 
Nones were the fifth day, except in the months before mentioned ; they meant 
each ninth day, counting from the Ides. 

Tarohun introdnced a copper coinage, of which the bronze ^s, or As, was the 
measure It had on it the double head of Janus, who some say was an Italian 
king, others an Egyptian, others an Assyrian. He established a system of 
weightfl and measures, of roads and fairs (or markets), of drains, tunnels, and 
channels for irrigation for the cities as well as the fields and marshes ; anc 
IS said to have introduced the vine. lie foretold for his people " one day of 
rule " m Etruria, to consist of 1100 years ; and he died " old and full of days '' 
His body WHS embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians, but the exact spot 
of his grave is not known. Some historians suppose that Tarehun and Janus 
were the same person (Mrs. Gray's History of Etruria, vol. i., p. 306). After 
his death, we meet with no person of great eminence among the Etruscans for 
several centuries. 

The legend of ..Eneas and his Trojan followers settling in Italy after the si 
of Troy, about 1180 B. C, and of his founding the city of Alba, was an in' 
tion of later times. Virgil, in his.^neid, has but embodied tho traditions which 
were current in his time (1st century A. C.). According to them, not only 
.ffineas, but Nestor, Phiioctetes, Idomeneus, and Diomed. found their way from 
Troy into Italy, .^neas landed in La'tium, then ruled by a prince, or chief, 
named Lati'nus, who at first received him kindly, but afterwards quarrelled 
with him, and sought the aid of Turnus, king of the Ru'tuli, to espel him. 
war ensued, in which Latinus was killed. His daughter, Lavin'ia, married 
^neas, who then became king of the country, his own people amalgamating 
with the natives, and calling themselves Latins. Turnus then applied to the 
Etrurian prince, Mezen'tius, for aid. A battle was fought on the banks of the 
Kumi'cius, in which Turnus was killed. JEneas disappeared in the river, ai 
was succeeded by his son, Asoanius, who continued the war. Lausus, the si 
of Mezentius, was slain in a night surprise; whereupon Mezentiue concluded a 
peace, fixing the Tiber ae the boundary of Latium. Thirty years afterwards, 
Ascanius led the Latins from the low marshy grounds near Alba, to Lavinium 
Alba, which he founded. But there is another tradition that Lavinium m 
founded by 6Q0 Alban and Latin families combined (Niehuhr, Histor>/ of Rome, 
ch. XV.). The leader of this movement was Sylvius, who subsequently became 
king of the Albans and Latins. Mezentius, having been expelled from his 
capital, Agylla {which name he changed into Csere), by Astur of Tarqui 
retired to Ardea, where he died ; according to Virgil, he killed himself. 'There 
seems good reason to believe that he was a real personage, and a bold and 
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BRITAIN. 



The fxrh hi-itury of Britain is lost 
.n tiio (.b^iiurest tradition. Some of 
the earlipat ?asim historians pretend 
that Brutus the great grandson of 
jEneas, the son of Priam, kingof Troj, 
having collected a number of followers, 
sot forth in search of adventurei and 

t length found his way to Britain 
that he landed at Totness, in Deicn 
ehire, in the jear B. C. 1109, and tinaUy 
led on the banks of the Thames 
where he founded a city which he 
led "New Troy", after the cele- 
brated capital of his ancestors. This 

,s the foundation of the present city 
of London. There he was buried, after 
a reign of 24 years. 

This legend is found in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's British Biatnry. He pro- 
fessed to have derived it from a very 
ancient work in the British language. 
~e insert it here, because having given 

e legendary history of otier nations, 
there is no reason why th t fB gl d 
should not bo given als 

The illustrious poet, M It d pt 
the fables of Geoffrey f M m th 
lis own Kxaiory of E gl d H 
apology for so doing m y b f d 
the second page of that w k 11 p- 
pears to have thought th t th 1 g 
line of quasi-historical k d 

ploits could not bo altog th w thy 
of belief; the more so as they were 
"defended by many, denied by few." 
In the times immedialaly following the 
age of Geoffrey of Monmouth (the 
middle of the 12th century A.C.), the 
istJ^ry of these ancient kings was im- 
plicitly believed. In the dispute which 
took place during the reign of Edward 
I. (A. D. 1301), between England and 
Scotland, the descent of the kings of 
England from Brutna, the Trojan, was 
solemnly embodied in a document put 
forth to sustain the rights of the Crown 
of England, and it was not impugned 
y the opposing party. The modern 
student, however, must take care not 
a be misled by it. The historians of 
Greece and Italy make no mention of 
Brutus and his adventures. 

In Ireland, aCeltic tribe, the Bholgs, 
Fir-Bholgs, or Belgians, under the lead- 
ership of the five sons of Dela, estab- 
lished themselves, and acquired regal 
authority. Thoy divided the island into 
five portions, and each became king of 
1 separate part. This arrangement 
lasted for nearly 2400 years ! 

Of Scotland, we have no accounts at 
this early period. 



FRANCE. 



The kingdom founded by the Tyrian 
Hercules (or the chieftain who appears 
under that name), did not long flourish. 
The city of Alesia (Aries) was a great 
and magnificent city; and became the 
" hearth and metropolis of all Gaul." 
But when Hercules quitted it to go into 
Italy it declinad rapidly fir the un 
cmlized people of the neighborhood 
mingled with ih inhabituit' and all 
returned gradually to 1 arbinsm A 
lapse of three eentunoi occurs how 
ever bef re the supflanting of these 
Fhcenician settlements in the south of 
France by the Greeks ; but though Alc- 
sia may have lapsed inl* barbarism, it 
still remained an important city, and 
in the history of after ages is frequently 
mentioned. 

Of the population of Franco at this 
early period we have no certain account: 
but there is reason to believe that it was 
comparatively dense, more so, perhaps, 
tlinth t f y th t E p 
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their wealth consisted mainly in gold 
and cattle. It is difficult to believe that 
gold could have been so plentiful among 
them, although we are told that there 

France. We are inclined to suspect 
both the Roman and the native histo- 
rians of esaggeration with regard to it. 
The northern portion of France, ex- 
tending from the river Seq'uan&( Seine) 
to the Scaldis (Scheldt), was inhabited 
by a division of the Celtic race called 
Belgians, This name is a corruption 
of the word Bolgoe, or Bholgs, given to 
the Tectos'ages in early times ; and the 
people here mentioned are the same as 
those spoken of in Irish history under 
the title of Fir-Bholgs, who sailed from 
the mouth of the Rhine to Ireland about 
this period. They came from the north 
of Germany. Thierry (Hiaioire dit 
Gaidois, introduction, vol. i., p. 57) com- 
putes that the settlementof the Belgians 
in France took place about the begin- 
ning of the 4th century, B. 0. But if a 
colony strong enough to conquer Ireland 
could go forth in the 12th cent., B. C, it 
is very probable they extended over the 
north of Frauoe at a much earlier period. 

What 13 said of Alesia?— Of tto population 
of France ? — Of the wealth of tho people ? — 
Wlio inhabited the north of Franoe ?— What 
is said of the Belgians ? 



SPAIN. 



Spain, as well as Italy, has her le- 
gends respecting the heroes of the Tro- 
jan war. Thus, Teucer, the step-brother 
of AjaxTelamon.issaidtohavefounded 
a city called Teu'cria, where Carthage'- 
oa now stands. According to Mariana 
[Hiaiory of Spain p 9 and the autho- 
rities there quoted) there is little doubt 
that he sailed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar and ctasted Spain until he 
reached Galicia where he founded the 
Lity of Hele'ne (nowPcnteve'dra), and 
that of Amphilo'chia, subsequently 
called Aquse Calidie by the Romans, 
Auria by the Suevi, and Orenae in 
modem times. Tydeus is said to have 
visited several places on the coast, but 
meeting with opposition, he sailed on 
to Portugal, where he founded the city 
of Troy, or Tyde, between the rivers 
Minho and Lima. Menestheus landed 
at the mouth of the river Belon (now 
the Gua'dale'te), where he built a city 
f h own name, which is now known 
P t Santa Maria ; also a temple be- 
tw the two branches of the Gua'- 
d Iq v'er, which was called by the 
Rom na "Orao'ulum Mnesthe'um." It 
1 asserted that Ulysses came into 
ftp and made his way round the 
t to the mouth of the Tague, where 
h b It the city of Ulys'ipo (or Olysi- 
p ) ow Lisbon. But it is tolerably 
certain that theso legends, although 
confidently put forward as truth, have 
no historical reality. 

The only personage, beside the Gre- 
cian heroes above mentioned, whose 
name appears in the annals of Spain 
at this epoch, is Gar'garis, king of the 
Cure'tes, who held his residence in the 
forest of the Tarresii. He was called 
" Mellio'ola," from having discovered 
a mode of taking honey from the bee- 
hive. Tho Trojan war occurred in his 
time, and he is said to have been en- 
dowed with many virtues, but stained 
his reputation by his cruelty to his 
grandson, Ab'ides, whom, on account 
of the misconduct of the child's mother, 
ho caused to be exposed to wild beasts. 
The infant was left untouched by these 
animals, and also escaped being torn 
to pieces by the king's dogs. He was 
then thrown into the sea, whence he 
was also miraculously drawn, and pre- 
served to become one of the greatest 
of the ancient kings of Spain. This 
legend is in keeping with the practice 
of antiquity — -the heralding of great 
men by miraculous signs and deiiver- 
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GERMANY. 



The mythology ot ancient Germany 
is peculiar, partaking of the vigor o 
the northern mind, as well as of the 
gloomy aspect of nature in cold regions. 
According to this system, the most an- 
cient god is Allfa'dur, or AUfa'ter (or 
the Father of all), the Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe, and of the infe- 
rior gods, whom he will one day de- 
stroy. He will also destroy the present 
world, and erect a new one in its stead. 
The three Nornen (or fates), the past, 
the present, and the future, continually 
proceed from him, and the whole of 
nature's creations, both gods and r 
are regarded as merely temporary 
emanations from him. 

Allfater reigned over boundless void, 
which, by his will, split into two 
halves : Muspelheim (light) and Nilf- 
heim (darkness). Tho Spirit of Light 
was Surtur; that of Night, Ileia. 
Then Allfater commanded them 
mingle, and accordingly a showei 
sparks fell from Muspelheim upon 
Nilf hcim ; fire and water battled ti 
gether until there sprang forth from 
the ferment the divine cow, Audhut 
la, the symbol of nutrition, and the 
giant Ymer, the symbol of brute 
force, Ymer assumed the rulersliip 
of the world' from his right and left 
foot issued a sis-headed son, 
father of the Hrjmthursen, or wit 
icc-gianta. The cow licked the ^ 
deity, Buri, out of a rock of salt ; 
from him came Biir, from whom de- 
scended the three brothers, Oiiin. 
Wile, and Wo (see page 20] Those 
good gods slew the wicked Ymer, 
tore his body into pieces, and crei 
tho earth out of it. Of his skull they 
formed the sky; of his brains, the 
clouds ; of his hair, the forests ; of his 
bones, the mountains ; and of his 
blood, the sea. They then made man 
out of the oak, and woman out of the 
alder, and rufod over the human race 
and over the universe ; but they fool- 
ishly allowed Loki, one of tho i 
of Ymer, to take his seat among them 
as the god of evil, who was one day 
destined to allure them to destruction. 
This spirit of evil is perpetually 
struggling against the spirit of gi 
This system of cosmogony is i 
fused : for though nature is suppt 
to have been created out of the body 
of Ymer, yet it is also supposed 
have proceeded from the primary 
worlds of light and darkness existing 
beyond its limits. 
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B.C. 1200-1100. 



ASIA MINOR. 



The origin of the Trojan war ia traced back to a dispute between three of 
the goddesses. The legend runs thus; At the celebration of the nuptials of 
Pe'leua, king of tho Myrmidons in Thesaaly, with the sea-goddess, Thetis, all 
the gods were invited to the marriage, except Eris (strife)^ Enraged at her 
eiolusion, the goddecs threw a golden apple among the guests, with tie inacrip- 
tion, " To the fairest." The apple was claimed by Juno, Minerva, and TenuR. 
The dispute was referred to the arbitration of Par'is, the beautiful son of 
Priam, the king of Troy, who was tending his flocks on Mount Ida. The god- 
deaaes appeared before him accordingly. Jnno promiaed him power and riches, 
if he would decide in her favor; Minerva promised him glory; Venus promised 
him the fairest of women for his wife. Paria decided in favur of Venus, and 
gave her the golden apple. She then directed him to viait Greece, and go to 
tlie coart of Mbnela'us, the king of Lacedjemon, whose wife, Helen, was the 
most beautiful woman in the world. He did ao, and, though hospitably enter- 
tained by Menelaos, he carried Helen off with him to Troy, Mcnclaua, accom- 
panied by Ulysses, king of -Ith'aca, went to Troy to demand her restitution, 
but the journey was of no avail. Thereupon, Menelaus and his brother, Aga- 
mem'non, king of Argos, resolved to muster all the forces of Greece, and attack 
Troy. Among the princes who obeyed the summons were Ulysses, king of 
Ithaoa ; the venerable Neetob, king of Py'los, renowned for his wisdom ; 
Achilles, the son of Poleus and Thetis, and the moat famous hero among the 
Greeks (said, also, to have been dipped by his mother in the river Styx, and U> 
have been thereby made invulnerable, except in his heels) ; Ajax, the aon of 
Tel'amon, king of Sal'amis, the nest in renown to Achilles ; Ajax, the son of 
Oil'eus, king of the Locrians; Diowe'des, king of the city of Argos; and 
Patro'clus, the friend of Achilles. Machaon and Podalirius, sons of .^scula- 
pius, alao accompanied the eipedition as physicians. After two years of prepa- 
ration, the expedition sailed from Aulis, in Buiotia. There, Agamemnon having 
offended the goddess Diana, the sailing was delayed by a calm. The king 
offered up his daughter, Iphigeni''a, as a sacrifice, but the goddess carried her 
off to Tauris, and another victim was substituted. The Greeks arrived in the 
TroBS in the year B. C. 1194. The war was not confined merely to the siege of 
the city of Troy, but extended over the country. Achilles destroyed twel e 
towns on tho coast, and eleven in the interior. In the tenth year of th w 
a dispute arose between Achilles and Agamemnon, because the latter had tak n 
away from the former his favorite slave, Brise'is. Achilles thereupon efu d 
to take any further part in the war, and shut himself up in his tent. It at 
this point in the contest that the poem of tho Iliad opens. Tho reverse wh h 
befell the Greeks are attributed to the wrath of Achilles, who remain n xo- 
rable, and deaf to all entreatiea. The Greeks at last are driven to their ships 
by the Tr<:gans, and reduced to the direst extremity. At this juncture Pitro- 
elua borrows the armor of his friend Achillea, and, heading the troops of the 
latter, repulses the Trojans ; but he is slain by Eupborbl-s and Hectok two of 
the bravest chiefs of the Trojana, by whom he is stripped of his armor. Achilles 
gives way to the deepest grief; but his mother, Thetis, exhorts him to rescue 
the body of his friend, and rouae himself to exertion. He rushes into the fight 
and routs the Trojans, seeking everywhere for Hector. Euphorbus having been 
killed by Menelaus, Hector, after taking an affectionate leave of hi'i wife 
Akdrdmacue, issues forth to meet Achilles, and is slain by him. Achilles in 
triumph, fastens Hector's body to his own chariot, and drags it thrne times 
around the walls of Troy, and thence to hia tent. The aged Priam, the father 
of Hector, repairs to the Grecian hero's tent, and begs tho dead body of his son 
His petitJon is granted. Achilles, after slaying Penthesile'n, queen of the 
Amazons, and Memnon, prince of ^Ethiopia, allies of tho Trojans, is subse 
quently killed at the battle of tho Scsoan gate bj Paris, who shoots him m the 
heel with an arrow. Ulysses then devises the stratagem of the wooden horse , 
a large hollow image of that animal is constructed, and filled inside with armed 
men. It is then sent to the city as an offering to the goddess Minerva-Pallas, 
whose image (or Palladium) was preserved in Troy. The Trojans permit the 
horse to be brought inside the gate, in spite of the distrust of Laoo'oon, the 
priest of Neptune, who, striking the side of the horse with his spear, found it to 
be hollow ; for which act, two serpents were sent by the gods to destroy him. 

What was tho fablod origin of the Trojon war?— The acfua! origin ?—Komo the principnl 
heroes among the Greeks.— What is said of Aehiiles? — Of Iphigenia ?— With what does the 
Iliad eommeiioB ?— Relate the story of Patrodua.— The death of Hoctor.— Of Achilles.— By 
what 8tratu.gem was Troy taken ? 



In the night, tho heroes concealed inside it come out and open the gate, admit- 
ting their companions. The city is then set on fire, and sacked. A great 
slaughter enaucs. Priam and his sons, Deiph'obus and Poli'tes, are slain. 
Helen is carried back to Greece, and thus the war is ended. 

The poem, however, does not comprise the scene of the final destruction of 
Troy. It cont-ludes with the burial of Hector, whose body has been ransomed 
by his disconsolate father, Priam. The remaining events of the war arc taken 
from a poem called the ./Ethiopis, by Aretinus, and from another named Ilias 
Minor, by Lesches. The subsequent career of the renowned Grecian heroes 
who tofik part in the Trojan war, is sketched on the page dovot«d to Greece 
(p. 46). The historical character of the legend of Troy has been doubted by 
some, and denied by others. It seems improbable that so sanguinary a contest 
should have originated in tie abduction of one woman, and that it should have 
lasted so long when she might have been restored. Many conjectures have been 
made to account for the war, assuming it to have historical reality. Herodotus 
asserts that he was told by the Egyptian priests that Helen never was carried 
to Troy, for that Paiis, after leaving Sparta, was driven by storms to Egypt, and 
tho Egyptian king, Pro'teus, detained her until her husband should come for 
her, at the same time sending Paris out of the country. Wlen the Greeks 
reached Troy, and demanded her, the Trojans solemnly assured them that she 
was not in their power, but the latter were unable to convince their foes of the 
truth of this statement, and so the war was prosecuted to the lust. The histo- 
rian adds : " It was the Divine will that the Trojana ahould be destroyed, root 
and branch, in order to make it plain to mankind that the gods inflict great 
punishments upon great crimes." Menelaus, visiting Egypt on hia return from 
Troy, recovered Helen, who returned with him to Sparta, whore she lived hap- 
pily, and, after her death, became immortal. She was worshipped, with her 
brothers. Castor and Pollux. 

Suoh is " the tale of Troy divine." It is the basia of two other great epic 
poems, the Od'ysset and the CEnb'ib, with which the student ought to make 
himself ajiquainted. The Odyssey was also composed by Homer, and narrates 
the adventures of Ulysses (or " Odysseus", whence the name "Odyssey"^, on 
1 turn homo from Troy. By a series of calamities he is forced to wander 

f t«n years, so that he is absent from Ithaca twenty years altogether. His 
fft tl ful wife, Penel'ope, has rejected numberless suitors, and his son, Telem'- 
A n has wandered into various lands in search of him. The principal adven- 
tu f Ulysses are laid in a variety of places, viz., in the country of the lotus 
eat in Lybia ; in Sicily, where he kills the giant, Polyphe'mus, and escapes 
f m the cannibals called Lies'trigons ; in the island of CEce'a, where the sor- 
ceress Cir'ce turns his men into swine, and detains him prisoner; in the land 
of the Cimmenins; in the island of the Sirens, whose sweet voices enchanted 
all who heard them, and lured them to destruction ; on the rock Scylla and 
the whirlpool Ceabyh'ius, between which he narrowly escaped shipwreck ; in 
the island of Ogyg'ia, where Calyp'bo, the queen, detains him for a long period ; 
and finally m Ith'aca, where he makes himself known, and puts to death the 
suit«rs of Penelope. 

The CEneid is an epic poem, written by the Roman poet, Virgil, who lived 
m the first century of the Christian Era, It relates the adventures of .^ne'as, 
the ijn of Anchises, and a relative of Priam, king of Troy. On the taking of 
that Lity j^neas and his friends made their escape, and sailed to many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Among others, Virgil conducts him to 
Carthage where the queen. Dido, falls in love with him, and destroys herself 
because he de'ierts her (the poet forgetting that more than 300 years elapsed 
1 etween the supposed era of .^neas and that of Dido). jEneas finally makes 
his way to Latium, in Italy, after seven years' wandering ; there he marries 
Lavin'ia, the daughter of the king, Lati'nus, who is slain in a war with 
Turnus, king of the Bu'tuli. jEneas was killed in battle alao, but his descend- 
ants ruled over the kingdom he founded, and from them the Romans claimed 
descent. But tho whole story of JEneas is mythical, and probably without 
foundation. Notice has been taken of it in the page devoted to Italy (p. 47), 
and fuller details have there been given of the fate of this hero and his suc- 



What was the fate of Priam ? —With what does the Iliad eoneludef-Wtiorec is t 
malning account uf the siege drawn ? — What Is said of the entire legend?— What 
Odyssey? — Relate the principal adven tores of Ulyases.— What ia the {Eneid? — Rek 
chief adventurea of ^nefts,— Who was Dido? 
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THE 1P^= CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



The reign of Smendes may be ci 
puted to have ended B. C. 1082. '. 
appear to have been: 



3 I. 



Amenoph'thiB 
Osoclior' . . 
Psin'&ches 
Psouaennes II. 



B. 0. B. C. 

.-1082 to 1041 
. 1041 " 1037 
. 1037 ■' 1028 
. 1028 " 1022 
. 1022 " 1013 
. 1013 "98 



Of these kings we know noth ng 
more than their namos; but occaei n 1 
notices of them oocur in the Old Te ta 

It is related in tlie first book of 
Kiags{xi. 14^22), that when Joab n 
the reign of David, king of Israel, lew 
all the males in Edom, Ila'dad, one of 
the royal family, made his escape into 
Egypt, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Pharaoh (or, the king), who 
gave him in marriage "the sister of 
Tah'penes, the queen." The name of 
this queen has not been found on any 
monument, and we cannot decide which 
of the aboTe kings was her husbancl. 

Daring the reign of Solomon, king 
of Isi'ael, an active commerce in horses 
chariots, and linen-yarn, was earned 
on with Judea. Solomon not only fur 
nished his own armies with horses and 
chariots from Egypt, but sold them 
again to the Ilittites and the king<< of 
Syria. The Pharaoh whose daughter 
married Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1}, was 
one of the kings of this dynasty; and 
the town of Gezcr, in Palestine, was 
given with her as her dowry It is not 
until the next century th t th h t y 
of Egypt assumes a defi t and 
nected shape. There is a n y te 
grandeur connected with the 1 t 
centuries of the ezisteuc f th n 
mighty land (Jiat forcibly ti k u 
The colossal proportions of the archi- 
tectural remains which survive, enable 
us to form some conception of the power 
and splendor of a nation which was 
already an oient in the day s of Abraha m 
and was beginning to decay in the day 
of Solomon. Yet the people who raided 
these magnificent edifices appear to 
have been pigmies in stature. From 
the measuremeoi of a number of mum 
mies, itappears that the average height 
of Egyptian men was only five feet 
three inches — and of the women, five 
feet. Ancient writers plaeo the dwell 
ings of the Pigmies (a fabulous race of 
dwarfs, always at war with the Cranes,) 
near the sources of the Nile. 
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SYRIA. 



The sons of Samuel were corrupt men. The people, foreseeing the difficulties likely to arise on his death, therefore 
demanded that their republican government should be changed into a monarchical one, Samuel endeavored to dissuade 
them from taking this step, but in vain. He therefore selected Saul, the son of Kish, of tie tribe of Benjamin, to be 
king of all Israel, apparently on account of his personal strength and beauty (1 Sam. viii., is., a.). Moses had made 
provision in the Law for such a contingency (Deut, xvii. 14-20), but Saul and his successors lamentably departed from 
his injunctions. Saul was elected king by the assembly of the people at Gilgal ; and Samuel, at the same time, surren- 
dered his judicial authority (B. C. 1095). Thus ended the second period of Jewish history. The first, from the call of 
Abraham to the death of Moses (a period of about 470 years), relates to the origin and formation of the nation. The 
se ni (a period of 356 years,) comprises the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, and the duration of their republican 
form f government, ending with the establishment of a monarchy. During this last-mentioned period the people enjoyed 
greiter happiness than at any other time in their history: they suffered occasionally from foreign invasion and their 
d sob d en le to the laws of Moeea, but by far the greater part of the time was passed in a state of pastoral happiness and 
8 n pi tj The rule of the kings, though for a short time it elevated the cation to great power and splendor, ultimately 
proved the cause of its downfall, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Th fir t act of Saul was to repel an invasion of Nahash, king of the Ammonites. lie then formed a regular army, 
and R nt t forth, under the command of his son Jonathan, against the Philistines, who were sweeping the country 
V th fire and sword. The heroism of Jonathan at Gibeah (1 Sam, xiv.) saved the nation, although he came near losing 
h 1 fe through ignorantlj violating a vow made by iiis father (1 Sam. xiv. 38-46). Soon after this, Saul was afflicted 
with insanity, and his attendants introduced to him a musician to beguile the time. This person was David, the son of 
Josse, of the city of Bethlehem, whose skill in music restored Saul to reason (1 Sam. svi. 23), The king was now abJe 
to take the field onco more against the Philistines, who were encamped at Ephes-dammim, in Judea. Here one of their 
noMd warriors, a man of gigantic stature and strength, named Goli'ath, challenged the Hebrew warriors to single 
combat. All of tliem, however, shrank from the contest ; but David accepted the challenge, and slow the giant with a 
slung stone. This heroic exploit intimidated the Philistines : they lied in disorder, and were pursued with great 
slaughter. It also gained for David the love of Jonathan (1 Sam. sviii. 1—4), whose friendship became proverbial, like 
that of Orestes and Pylades, and of Damon and Pythias, among the Greeks, David married Michal, the daughter of 
Saul ; but his high reputation aroused the jealousy of his father-in-law, who sought to take his life. He fled to the 
mountains, and took up his abode in the cave of Adullam, where he became the captain of a band of adventurers. 
Saul wreaked his vengeance on the priesthood, because they had assisted David in his distress; he hotly pursued the 
latter But accident having thrown the king into David's power, and the latter having nobly disdained to take advan- 
tage of it, Saul became reconciled to him for a time. The reconciliation was not of long duration, however. Saul again 
sought to take David's life, and the latter fled to Achish, king of the Philistines. There he married Abigail, the widow 
of Nabal, and defeated the Amalekites. The Philistines, in great force, marched against Saul, and totally defeated 
him at Gilboa. Jonathan and other of his sons were slain, and Saul in despair killed himself (B. C. 1055). David 
csLaped to Hebron, in Judea, where he was, by common acclamation of the tribe of Judah, made king. But Abner, the 
(.Diominder-in-chief of the army, set up Saul's only surviving son, Ishbosheth, and a civil war ensued. Ishbosheth was 
wholly incompetent for the office, and Abner deserted him. The young prince was assassinated, and Abner fell by the 
hand of Jottb, whose brother he had slain. The other tribes now concurred in the election of David, who became king 
of allIsrael(B. C. 1053). 

Aft iding seven years and a half at Hebron, David founded the city of Jerusalem, where he established the seat 

f 1 n and of government {B. C. 1048). Thither he removed the Ark, and he built a royal palace, being aided with 
t 1 and artisans by Hiram, king of Tyre. He defeated the Philistines, and subdued Edom; Hadad, the king, fled 
t Egypt lie conquered the Moabites, the Syrians of Nistbis and Damascus, and extended his dominions to the 
E pi ate He raised the Jewish kingdom to a high pitch of greatness, and adorned the land with noble buildings. 
H al s elled as a poet and musician, and composed many of the sublimest of the Psalms. Commerce flourished, 
and the national religion revived. But in the midst of his greatness he fell by his own sins. The particulars of his 
dreadful transgression wilt be found in 2 Sam. si. His love for Bathshe'ba, and the murder of Uri'ah, drew down upon 
him the denunciation of the prophet Nathan. The Ammonites ravaged the country, but were repulsed by Joab, and 
treated by David with merciless cruelty. The sons of the king were guilty of the most dreadful crimes. Ab'salom put 
to death his brother Amnon, and, under the guidance of Achit'ophel, a man of great intelligence, revolted against his 
father and drove him out of Jerusalem. There Absalom, contrary to the a^ivice of Achitophel, abandoned himself to 
pleasure and David was enabled to retrieve his fallen fortunes. His general, Joab, collected an army, and defeated 
\m'asa the commander of Absalom's forces. The young prince was slain by Joab's own hand, and Amasa was subse- 
quently put to death. Three years' famine, followed by a desolating pestilence, added to the misery of the nation. 
Factions divided the army, the royal family, and the priesthood. Adoni'jah, the brother of Absalom, set up a claim to 
the succession ; but David thwarted him by anointing and proclaiming Solomon (his own son by Bathsheba) his suc- 
CLssor Soon afterwards David died (B. C. 1015), having reigned forty years. lie was the most illustrious man of the 
age in which he lived, but his glory was eclipsed by that of his successor. 

Sulomon was but twenty years of age at his accession to the throne as ruler of Israel. He at onco put to death 
Adonijah, Joab, and Shim'ei, and banished Abi'athar the priest; and, having thus secured his throne, he commenced 
his peaceful reign, during which the people enjoyed the greatest degree of prosperity and happiness. (See 1 Kings 
iv. 20-25.) 



Why (lid the Isrnelites damand a king?- Who was nppoinled ?— What did Samuel do?— What is acid of the first period of Jewish hiatoo'? 
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INDIA. 



We haie already noticed the fact 
that great doubta esist as to the age in 
which Menu, or the author of the code 
bearing that name, lived. Sir William 
Jones fixes it at about S. 0. 1280, aud 
Mr, Blphinetone computes it at atiout 
B. 0. 900, a difference of nearly 400 
jeara. That the code is very ancient 
is proved bj its obsolete style, and by 
the difference of religion and manners 
from those of present times. 

Tho Institutes of Menu proclaim the 
knowledge of one true God, and that 
the substance and tho form of all cre- 
ated heinga were derived from the sul>- 
stauce of the self-existing cause. He 
first, with a thought, created the waters, 
and placed in them a productive seed. 
From this seed sprung the egg in which 
he was born in the form of Brahma, 
He then produced the heavens, the 
earth, and the human soul, and gave 
names and occupations to all creatures. 
He also created inferior deities. But 
this troation is only to endure for a 
certain period ; and when that shall 
espire, the divine energy will be with- 
drawn, Brahma will be absorbed in 
the supreme esseni'e, and the whole 
system will fade away. These extinc- 
tions of creation, with corresponding 
revivals, occur periodically, at terms 
of prodigious length. According to 
Menu, the inferior deities represent 
the elements; his list varies somewh t 
from the ordinary Brahminieal I t 
(aefiElfthiaEtouf'sHtstori/ of India 1 
i., ch. iv.). He never alludes to Ram 
or Crishna, nor to Siva and Vish 
Brahma is sometimes named, but h 
mystical union with Vishnu and h 
is never hinted at. 

Diatinctfrom the gods are the g 
giants, nymphs, demons, and Pitri ( 
progenitors of mankind). Man is 
dowed witii two souls, the vital d 
the rational. The first gives mot 
to the body, the second is the seat f 
the passions and the good or bad q 1 
ities : they are independent of h 
other, but are connected with the di- 
vine essence. The vital soul expiates 
the sins of man by suffering torments 
and transmigration intoinferior beings, 
animals, and even plania, until t 
purified, when it recommences a ca 
which may lead to eternal bliss. G d 
endowed man with conscience a n 
internal monitor, and " made a t t 1 
difference between right aud wron 
as well as between pleasure and pain, 
joy and sorrow, and so on. 



What was the era nf Menu?— What do his 
ititntes teaoh f —Wherein eonsisla the dif- 
ence hctween him and the BraliniiQical 
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ASSYRIA. 



Another century of nothing but the 
names of kinga is presented to us. 
They are aa follows: 



Dereylus . . I 
Mardokempad, ( 



mki. aiotan. 

. C. H09 or 1084 

c Mesess'imordar 

to Layard, but 

the name isnotfoundinCtesias' 

list. It has been discovered on 

a cylinder from Shoreef Khan. 

Eupa'les .... 1069 or 1044 

Laoa'thenes , , . 1031 or 1006 

Adram'melech I. (Layard) began 

to reign B. 0. 1000, but his name 

is not found in Ctesias. It has 

been discovered on bricks from 

the northwest palace at Nim- 

Mr. Layard commentsuponthoentire 
absence of columns and of stone pedes- 
tals fur them to rest upon, which is 
remarked in the Assyrian ruins. We 
cannot, therefore, form an idea aa to 
the height of tlieir great edifices, as we 
can of those of Egypt, Persia, and 
Greece. lie supposes, however, that 
there must have been something in the 
shape of columns to support the roof, 
or that portion of it lirough which light 
was admitted. But it is very probable 
that the inner chambers remained in 
almost entire darkness, the absence of 
light being considered eaacntJal to se 
cure a cool temperature. The smlp- 
t d decorations in them i,ould 

th ly be seen by torchlight The 

t h il wore probably open to the 
1 k the court-yards of the modern 
h f Assyria, the walla being 

d ed w th sculptured alabaster It 
1 pposed that the roof was sua- 
t ed by pillars of wood or of brii,k 
w k d rose so far above the sur 
d g part of the building that light 
w dm ttedbycolumnaandbuttresses 

m d t ly beneath the ceiling It i<: 
p I 11 tiiere were two or three stones 

f h ml s opening into them, either 
ly 1 m orwindows, asistheoaaeia 
d h uses in some parts of Persia. 
In these a great central hall, cilled an 
Iwan, rises to the top of the bo Id ng 
and has email rooms in two or three 
separate stories, opening by w ndows 

nto t wh le the inner chambers hav 

g n windows at all, have no nore 

1 ght th that which reaches tl em 

th hthedoor. Soroetimea they pe 

nt a ntre court, and a pr ]e t ng 
w d of protects the car ed and 

painted walls from the weather A'm 
ings are also used for the same j urpo e 



What 



PEKSIA. 



The ancient and pure religion of Zo- 
roaster deteriorated in the lapse of ages. 
The modern Ghebers, or Parsees, have 
added a variety of absurd doctrines to 
it, so that the fire-worshippers of Bom- 
bay at the present day bear very little 
resemblance to those of ancient Pcraia. 
The standard of faith among the Par- 
aees ia a book called the Vandidaii, 
which professes to report the result of 
an interview of Zoroaster with Ilor- 
muzd, the principle of good. Thia book 
is considered by them to be the real 
production of Zoroaster himself, but 
there is little doubt that it is tlie pro- 
duction of a much later age. It is 
divided into 23 fargiM'ds, or sections, 
which contain doctrines and ceremo- 
nial institutions, most of them of a very 
puerile kind. We may here notice the 
principal features of this work. Ac- 
cording to it, Hormuzd created 16 holy 
localities upon earth, Persia, Ilindos- 
tan, Khorassan, Bokhara, and China, 
being among them ; but Ahriman de- 
stroyed their bliss by creating various 
evils. Jemsheed, the son of Vivanghao, 
promoted agriculture, and removed all 
disease and wickedness, and during 
his reign all was happiness. A variety 
of punishments for sin are ordained, 
which are strikingly absurd. For in- 
stance, breaking a verbal promise is to 
be punished by 300 years' torment in 
hell , breaking an engagement h> sell 
small cattle, by 700 years' torment; 
md )ne to sell largocattle, by 800 years: 
while cutting off a limb may be expi- 
ated by 90 stripes ; lights are to be 
kept burning for a montli near the 
plice where a man has expired, and a 
senea of purifications from defilement 
by tcuihing the oorpae must be per- 
formed dogs are especially to be vene- 
rated, and severe punishments are or- 
dained for striking them, or giving 
them bad food. Of such trivialities as 
these is the Yandidad, the Bible of 
the modem fire- worshippers, composed. 
Professor Stuhr {Religions- ^/steme des 
Orients ) appetrs to think that it was 
con posed dur ng the period which 
elapsed between the death of King 
Dar us Coduma nus and the accession 
of the Sassan de dynasty of Persian 
moi ar ha (B C 331 to A. C. 226).— 
The student w 11 find a full and inte- 
rest ng atcunt of the system of Fire- 
worsh p loth ancient and modern, 
n W Ison a Parsi Religion, as pro- 
j unded and practised by the modern 
Z roa'tr ans 



^\ hat change has tho religiim of Zoroaste 
indergone?— WhntletheVandiilad?— Whei 
yns it written?— What does it contiun?- 
yontion some of its peculiarities. 



CHINA. 



Chinc-wanq was very young when 
he ascended the throne (B. C, 1115), 
but the greatest attention was paid to 
his education by hia preceptor, Chow- 
kung, the brother of Woo-kung. "Woo- 
kang, the son of tho lately-dethroned 
Emperor, Chow-sin, whose lifehadbeen 
spared on a previous occasion, rose in 
open rebellion, and was aided by the 
threenncleeofChing-wang; hut though 
the rebels were joined by large num- 
bers, the Emperor speedily put down 
the rebellion, and pardoned all the 
offenders except Woo-kang, who was 
put to death. This Emperor instituted 
new tribunals, and everywhere super- 
intended the strict administration of 
justice. He built the city of Lo-yang 
for the adherents of the expelled Shang 
dynasty, and he also brought into cir- 
culation the metal money which is in 
use at the present day. The fame of 
BO great a prince spread far and wide, 
and ambassadors came to him from 
Tun-kin (Cochin China). His reign 
was long and happy; and, when near 
his death, hecalledhis ministers around 
him, and recommended to their special 
care his son, Eang-wang. He died 
B. C. 1078, leaving the Empire to Kang- 
wang, whose reign was also peaceful 
and happy. 

Chaou-wang, the son of Kang-wang, 
succeeded him (B. C. 1052). The first 
act of this Emperor was to celebrate 
the obsequies of the deceased monarch 
in the most splendid manner. The 
most gorgeous pomp was displayed 
before tho nobles of the Empire, in 
order to show profound grief and hound- 
less esteem for tho departed Emperor. 
Bat Chaon-wang gave himself up en- 
tirely to hunting, and not only neglected 
the affairs of State, but oppressed the 
nation. The consequences soon became 
apparent : the tributary princes began 
to wage war against each other, but 
Chaou-wang did not interfere. The 
people south of the Yellow River, rising 
in rebellion, Chaou marched against 
them. He was suddenly seiied by his 
passion for hunting, during which he 
laid waste the country around, destroy- 
ing the harvests of the farmers for his 
pastime ; but having to cross a bridge 
built by the reluctant peasants at his 
command, the bridge gave way while 
he was on the middle of it, and he and 
his whole train were drowned, to the 
great joy of his subjects (B. C. 1001). 

Muh-wang, his son, succeeded him 
on the throne. 



What ia aaid of Ching-wang?— What 
ily did he build?— Whnt else is record 
lim?- Whowfts hia successor?— Whn 
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GS-BEECE. 



Sparta. — The conquest of the Peloponnesus by 
the descendants of HerenleB is not a pure myth, hut 
is, in the main, genuine history. In lie story we 
perceive that the ancient Aohean population was 
subdued hy hands of Dorian invaders, and that the 
Achseana become partly the slaves (Helots), and 
partly the subjects (Periueci), of their conquerors. 
The country was divided among the three Dorian 
chiefs — Tem'enus, Aristodo'mus, and Cresphon'tes. 
TemenuB ruled at Argos. His descendants were sub- 
sequently espelied : they Bed to the north of Greece, 
and founded the kingdom of Macedon. Cresphontes 
vi^as slain in an insurrection at Messenia. The two 
twin sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurys'thenes, 
established the Heraclidan kingdom of Sparta, both 
being joint kings. From them descended the two 
royal families of Sparta, hence called the Proeli'dte 
and the Eurysthen'id.je. Agia, the son and successor 
of Eurjsthenes (B. C. 1059), gave the name aI->[ (f 
Ag'idse to that branch of the family : and Eu rypon 
(B. C. 1028), the grandson of Procles, gave the name 
of Eurypon'tidte to the other. There is n thing 
worth recording of these kings. 

Corinth.- — In the year B. C. 1068, Ale'tos a do 
seendant of Hercules, espelied the descenianls of 
Sisyphus from Corinth, and established his (wn 
dynasty there. The family of Aletes ruled Connth 
140 years. 

Attica. — In the preceding century tl e destend 
ants of Theseus had filled the throne The re ^ns 
of Demoph'oCn, Osjnt4s A[hi das and Thymoctes 
occupied 60 years ; at the espiratj n (f this period 
the Dorians from Corinth drove Meianthus and the 
Neleid family from Pylus Thi, expelled prince-' 
took refuge in Athens; and sotn aft<>rwards Meian 
thus distinguished himself in a dispute letwei.n the 
Athenians and the Btectians hy slaying Xinthns 
kingof the latter, in single oom bat For this service 
he was raised to the throne Meianthus and his son 
CoDHUs, reigned for nearly 60 years the kinglom 
was terminated by the death tf Codrua TheDoiians 
from Peloponnesus, under Aletes of C rmth had 
iuTftded the country, assured tyan oracle ofvi tory 
if they abstained from in]uring the person of the 
king. This oracle was secretly communicated U the 
Athenians by a Delphian citizen named Cleomantis 
Codrus thereupon resolved to sai..rifii,e bimstlf for hii 
country. Ke entered the enemy s camp in disguise 
quarrelled with the soldiers and was slain A n 
as the Dorians discovered what hii happen d th y 
were struck with despair and retiri,d but t d 
possession of Meg'ara, where they establish d p 
manent settlors. As no one was thought Vy th 
Athenians worthy to succeed so patriotic a rul th 
kingly dignity was abolished, the people d la ng 
that Jupiter atone should be king of Athens A 1 
one (magistrates) were elected to admin i th 
gorernment, and were appointed for life. Th fi t 
Archon was Medon, the son of Codrus (B. 0. 1045) ; 
after him, Acastua (B. 0. 1025). 

To this epoch may be referred the settlement of 
the lonians in Asia Minor (B. C. 1043). 



What is said of the eonciuest of PeloponocsuB by the Haro 
clidie?— Who founded tho kingdom of MacedonF—SpatlftT- 
Corinth?— Whnt becnme of the daacendnnls of Theseua?- 
Why wns Meianthus mud e king ?— What of Cudrus ?— Archons 



ITALY. 



In this century a vast horde of the Pelasgi, sup- 
posed to have emigrated from Lydia, passed through 
Thrace and Illyria, and entered the north-east of 
Italy. Pouring into the plains of Lombardy and 
Liguria, they made themselves masters of TJmbria, 
and subdued the Umbrian Gauls. The Etrurians 
also felt their power, but this new influs of people 
soon settled peaceably in the land, and, blending 
with the conquered, communicated to them many 
of their arts. 

But little is known of the history of Etruria. It 
continued for several ages to be governed by the 
twelve States ; and, as Rome grew in importance 
and ambition, it became by degrees mixed up in 
wars with the Imperial City, to whose power it ulti- 
mately suconmbed. In this century it is believed 
that the Etrurian chief, Janus (probably of the tribe 
of the Faliscii) flourished. He had a palace on the 
Jinie ulum He intrtduced the cultivation of the 
line and the games (f the Satuma lia and was 
killed in a drunken fray ly his subjects because 
■when the wine mounted mio their heads they fan- 
ciel he had ptis ned them Of his wife Veni'lia, 
and his sister Cahese but little is known, Q'ho 
latter r gned jointly with h m IIo had a son 
named Fontus in h nor tf whom yearly feasts were 
kept among the Bomana lalled Fontti a Ha. He 
had a\s) four daughters S me say he was the 
father f Tiburi nus kingof\eii whowas succeeded 
bv \ ertum nus or 1 adimon and then by Annus. 
But there is little doul t that his sister Camese suc- 
Lceded him on the throne. Janus was subsequently 
deifiei. Mention of lliis personage has already been 
made (p. 17): the student will notice the discrepancy 
between the eras assigned t« him. 

Qneen Camese was chief of the Vestal virgins, and 
Bcems to have been the same as Camsena of the 
Litms or Carmenta, or Car'mina, the muae of song, 
the undying Sybil, the oracle of justice, called also 
lethya, whose shrine was afterwards so often visited 
ly the Romans, the Sabinos, and the Tuscans 
Feasts called Carmentalia, were held in her honor 
Shi, uttered oracles in verse, and became the god- 
dess 'f married women. Neit to her in renown was 
the Sybil, BygoE, who wrote a treatise on lightning, 
and IS hose verses and maxima were taught m all 
the Eti-uscan schools. They were collected in " the 
Sylillne books." Those books were made either 
f th lea f pain trees or of 1 nen or of tablets 
fwd dwthathn coat ng of wax and 

th y w w tten up n w th a small po nted stylo 
fb n n 

Th tl Etrur an heroes of tl s early per d 
w Malceo tu k ng of Tarq n a anl Cere who 
d d t f aviaca, carried on trade with the 
G k a d ted Athens ; and Meleus of Piaa, a 
g al wh u!ed over all Turrhenia, and is said to 
ha t d the trumpet. 

The cities of Fiesole and Veil were founded in 
B. C. 1090, and Lavinia in B. C. 1083. The first 
Greek colony in Southern Italy was planted in 
B. C. 1060. 



What is said of the history of Btniria?— Whonas Janna '- 
Vhnt did he do ? — How did he die ? —Who was OniOB-e ' - 
■■or what is ahe celebrated, and under what nameBf— Who wi 
Jjgofe'? — Malceotua?~Meleus?— What cities were fjunded 



BKITAIN. 



To continue the legendary history of Britain. 
Brutus had three sons, Locrine, Albanact, and Cam- 
ber, between whom the island was divided: Locrine 
taking England ; Albanact, Scotland ; and Camber, 
Wales. The country was invaded in his time by 
the Scythinna, under a chief named Humber, who 
took possession of Yorkshire. Albanact foil in battle 
with him. Locrine and Camber avenged their bro- 
ther's death, defeated the Scythian king, and drove 
him into the channel, which waa named "the Hum- 
ber," after him. In this contest, Estrildis, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Humber, was captured by Locrine, 
who became enamored of her, and sought to break 
off his engagement with Guen'dolen, daughter of 
Corine'us, duke of Cornwall. Being forced to marry 
Guendolen, he deserted her for Estrildis : whereupon 
she assembled an army in Cornwall, and defeated 
her husband in a battle near the riv.er Sture, wherein 
he was killed. His daughter, Sabra, was thrown 
into the river, named after her Sabri'na, or Severn. 
Milton alludes to this legend in the Jfosjaeo/Comtts. 
After governing fifteen years, Guendolen resigned 
the kingdom to her eon, Madan, who ruled well and 
peacefully for forty years, and left the throne to his 
sons, MempriciuB and Malim, the latter of whom was 
murdered by the former. 

In Ireland, the sons of Dela had not reigned more 
than 30 or 40 years, when the TuArnA-DE-DAN*AN, a 
people famed for necromancy, coming from Norway 
to Scotland, crossed thence into Ireland under their 
chief, "Nuud of the Silver Hand," and defeating 
the Belgians in a celebrated and most sanguinary 
battle at Moytura (long remembered as " the battle 
of the field of the tower "), made themselves masters 
of the country. The Belgians fled to the Isle of Man, 
North Arran, and tiie Hebrides. 

Not long after this invasion, a colony of Spanish 
Ph(cnicians, under the command of the sons of Mile'- 
aiLS, the great chief, set sail from Gallicia in Spain 
for Ireland in thirty ships. They landed at Bantry 
Bay, on Thursday, the first of May, A. M. 2934 (B. C. 
1070), encountered the Tuatharde-Danaan at Sliabh- 
Mis and achieved the great victory which secured 
to them and their descendants the aupreme dominion 
over all Ireland for more than 2000 years. This 
legend, or fable, has been fondly adhered to by the 
Irish, they pride themselves on their Milesian origin, 
and trace back the descent of some of their most illus- 
trious families to this mythical Milesius. The moat 
impartial of their own historians have denied the 
historical reality of this Spanish colonization, Moore, 
in his History of Ireland (vol. i., p. 91), says that 
there are no grounds for believing that this Spanish 
(Scythian, or Scotie,) colony sottied in Ireland at a 
remoter period than two centuries before the Chris- 
tian Era, at the very earliest. The Scots (Scuits, or 
Scythians,) landed in England and Ireland at a very 
remote period. The Piots were also a Scythian race, 
from Thrace, who, roaming in search of a settlement, 
landed in Ireland, but subsequently settled in Eng- 
land They were the original inhabitants of Scotland 
(ac cording to Moore). 



Who were the three sons of Brutue?— What is mid of them? 
— Rf late the legend of Loorine and Estrildis— Of Guendolen 
ind labra.— Who wore the TuatLa-de-Dauaan?— Relate the 
leg ud of Milesius and his sons. 
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FKANCE. 



It would Beem that the Belg ans of 
this early period were an emanil: n 
from the great Scythian at k whpn e 
ciime the Neinedians and thf T atha 
de-Danoang, a« well as the F r Bh l^s 
of Ireland. Some antiqi ar a s «ay 
that the Ncmediana were the same as 
the Nemetes who inhabited the re^ on 
wliere now are Worms, Sp rea and 
Majence (Mentz); and th'it the Da 
naans were the Danes and Norweg ans 
They assert that these Belg ans wtiw 
a Teutonic people, to whon the VotH 
were akin both in origin and langi age 
The conflicting opinions of hist r:ans 
on these points demand more in estt 
gation than can here be bestowed upon 
them. But the student will find a full 
discussion of the subject in Thierry's 
Bistoire des Qauloia, introduction ; 
lSit<i\e's Hutorj/ of Ireland, ah..y'\.; and 
Ritson's Memoirs of the Celts, and the 
authorities there cited. The name 
"Belgian" is a corruption of the word 
"Volk," which became transformed 
into " Volg," then " Bolg " (or Bholg), 
and " Belg." It is not applied aa a 
generic term, but solely b) denote the 
inhabitants of tJie north of France and 
of some portions of the Britiah Isles 
There is little doubt tl at th y extended 
tliemselves into Bretagne or Armor iri 
whence they are Rometimes tilled Ar 
moricans. In subsequent ages Bre- 
tagne, or Brittany figures as a country 
apart from France and the tribes in 
habiting it formed a confederation dis- 
tinct from that of the Ualbo nations 
and which, indeed drew into it the 
neighboring Celtic tribes but never 
theless entertained muL.h mort intimate 
relations with Belgium. Thierry con- 
cludes that the word " Belgian" signi- 
fied nothing more than the title of 
confederation, and that the Armoricans 
allied themselves wilh the confederates, 
but that their settlement in Gaul was 
much more ancient than that of the 
Belgians. M. de Ruches, inhisJtflmOire 
S3ir la reliffion des peuplea de I'ancienne 
Belgiqae, treats them as apeoplewholly 
distinct from theOauls; but the modern 
Belgians entertain diversity of opinion 
as to their origin, some claiming it to 
be Teutonic, others Celtic. The colony 
which settled in Ireland spoke a difl^er 
ent language from that of the Celt c 
natives: the particular form of speech 
used by them wi« styled by the Irish 
"the Bclgaid;" whence it is fair to 
infer that they were not the same peo 
pie as tlie Celts of France. 



Wh»(i3 said of the early Belgiaae?— or the 
Kemediana ?~0f the origin of the word "Bel 
gii.n"?— To whom is it applied F— Were tliey 
CfillH, Teutons, or the same fts the Oauls ! 



SPAIN. 



AccoEniNG to the Spanish historians, 
Ah des was the greatest of the ancient 
mythological kings of Spain. He was 
c ntemporary with David, king of Is- 
rael. Among the many useful acta 
recorded of him, the following are spe- 
e ally enumerated. He persuaded his 
subjects, who previously had lived dis- 
persed, to gather themselves into towns 
and cities, whereby they became more 
c viliaed. He restored the use of wine, 
anl the best mode of tilling the ground. 
He instituted laws, erected tribunals, 
and appointed judges and magistrates. 
By these means he gained great rc- 
n wn both at home and abroad, nnd. 
1 av ng lived to a very great age, he 
d e I full of honors, and universally 
regretted. It is said that his descend- 
ants reigned after him, but none of 
their actions, nor even their names, 
have come down to us. No remarkable 
event occurs in the history of Spain 
for a considerable period, escept a 
most extraordinary dearth which lasted 
twenty-six years, so that many rivers 
were dried up, and a severe famine 
drove thousands of the people into 
other ountries. But Mariana doubts 
the truth of this account [History nf 
Spain th IV.) upon very reasonable 
grounds 

Ai^ording to Irish tradition, a colony 
of Phrenicians settled in the north of 
■^pain under the leadership of Milesius. 
But a prophecy having foretold that 
their ultimate place of rest was to be 
an ishnd m the Western Sea, Jleber 
and Heremon, the two sons of Milesius, 
fatttd out a grand expedition, and set 
Sid with thirty ships from Gallicia for 
Ireland. There they gained a great 
victory overtbeTuatha-de-Danaan a d 
divided the country among thems I 
Theyappointed their brother,Ame gn 
Arch-Bard, or presiding minister 
Law, Poetry, Philosophy, and Rel gi n 
But these Spanishoolonistsdidnotl ng 
lire in harmony. The wife of H b 
coveting a portion of the possession f 
Heremon, a quarrel ensued between th 
two brothers, and a battle was fought 
on the plains of Geisiol, wherein H he 
lost his life, leaving Heremon sole p 
sessorof the kingdom. The othe 1 
ther An erg n soon afterwards became 
c nbro led w th tl e conqueror, and, in 
a subsequent lattle fell a victim to 
Iler n on B sword Ihe latter trans- 
m tted 1 s cr< wu tl his descendants, 
b eh was the (fabulous) career of the 
s n« f M les us 



For what wa? Ab dea celebrated? — Wha 
/ent ocaurred after h.s death?— Who wai 
lilcBiua?— Whero did hia colony settle?- 



GEKMANY. 



MusPELnEiM, the empire of Surtur, 
was far above the heavens, and the sun. 
moon, and stars, were merely streams 
of light flowing down from it. Beneath 
the earth was Nilf heim, the abode of 
Hela, whose palace was Misery ; whose 
table was Hunger; whose servant was 
Delay ; whose threshold, Ruin ; whose 
bed. Sorrow; and whose color, Decay. 
All mortals who died like cowards on 
their beds had to ride nine nights 
through dark valleys, until they reaohed 
GiSil, the river of hell, and crossed the 
bridge int« Nilf heim. Those who had 
been liars and thieves were cast into 
the deepest pit, colled Huergelmir, com- 
pletely built of snakes' heads, unceas- 
ingly spitting poison on the damned. 

Between lie middle world and Mns- 
pelhcim, lay another world called Lios- 
alfarheim, or Lichtalfheim. Here 
dwelt theelvesof light, the genii of the 
elements, the Fylgien, or guardian 
spirits, and theWalkjren, the messen- 
gers of Odin. The fairies, the wood 
nymphs, the sylphs, water Nixen and 
Dndines, the river and tree elves, also 
came from Lichtalf heim. 

Between the middle world and Nilf- 
heim lay anolier world, called Schwart- 
alfheim. Here dwelt the black elves 
who infest the mountains, and the 
Kobolds, who watch over mines, and 
endeavor to corrupt mankind. These 
evil beings delighted in subterraneous 
dwellings. The story of Tannhaiiser, 
who entered the Venusberg, and took 
up his abode underneath with the 
mountain -queen, who assumed extraor- 
dinary beauty, and allured him thither ; 
and the legend of Enbezahl, the moun- 
tain king who assumed the form of a 
u nd tempted maidens to ent-er the 

nte f the Priesen-gebirge, are pop- 

ul II trations of this very ancient 
I h f Kobolds. The water-spirits 
metimes wicked, though gene- 

lly nly sportive. 

Th D ddle world, or earth, placed 
b tw n these double worlds of light 
a d da kness, was called Mannheim 
th home of man"). It was di- 
d d nf an upper and a lower part. 
Ih fi twasnamedAsgard,theheaven 
f th g ds, with its beautiful palace, 
Walhalla, from whose windows was 
seen the paradise of pious women and 
children. The access from the lower 
part, the earth, to Walhalla, was by 
means of the rainbow, Rifrost ; on this 
the gods descended to the earth, and 
the souls of men mounted to Walhalla. 



Where waaMuspelhe!mr--NiIfheini?—Dc- 
iribe the abode of Hela — The reoeplacle of 
nnera.— What was between the earth and 

uspelheim ?— The earth and Kilf heim ? 



ASIA MINOE. 



This is the era of Greek colonization. 
After the destruction of Troy a period 
of obscurity ^psed, during which we 
meet with but slight notices of Asia 
Minor. The Assyrians extended their 
Empire over the eastern portion of it. 
The Lydians, the Car! ans, and other 
nations, had their own kings, but make 
no figure in the history of the period. 
But after the death of Codrus, king of 
Athens, the Greeks turned their eyes 
toward the western shores of this beau- 
tiful country. Medon and Nileus, the 
sons of Codi-us, having quarrelled about 
the archonship, referred to the oracle 
at Delphi for advice. The oracle de- 
cided in favor of Medon, whereupon 
Nileus resolved to seek a new home. 
It happened, too, that Attica abounded 
with a surplus population of Greeks 
and foreigners, who were ready to em- 
bark in any enterprise. He, therefore, 
with other members of the family of 
Codrus, planned and carried out the 
memorable Ionic Emigration, as it is 
termed, although the lontans expelled 
from the Peloponnesus formed but a 
small proportion of the colonists. The 
tribes that joined in it were the Cad- 
minns of Thebes, the Minyse of Oroho- 
menus, the Abantes of Euboa'a, the 
Dry'opos, the Moloss'i, the Phooians, 
the Boeotians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, 
and the Dorians of Epidaurus. They 
settled in tie islands of the Cyc'lades 
in the ^gean Sea, in the isles of bamos 
and Chios, and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, fnim Phoctea on the north to 
Milo'tua on the south. The cities of 
Smyrna, Cyme, Lesbos, Eph'esus, and 
others, were founded ; twelve States 
were formed, and they adopted the 

The Doric Emigration was also a 
consequence of the return of the Ilerar 
clidss. The leader of this movement 
was Thcras, a descendant of Cadmus, 
and uncle of Burysfhenes and Procles, 
kings of Sparta. A number of Minyie, 
of La^onia, joined this expedition. 
Theyfirst landed on theisland of Thera, 
which took its name from Theras. Some 
settled in Crete and Melos, but the larger 
number reached the southwest corner 
of Asia Minor, where they founded the 
cities of Cos, Cnidus, Halicomassus, and 
Rhodes. Another Dorian emigration, 
under Althse'menes, sailed to Rhodes, 
expelled the Carians, and founded the 
cities of Lin d us, lal'ysua, andCamirus. 
Thus were extended the language and 
institutions of Greece to Asia Minor. 



Wbatwaa the eondiljon of the eountry after 
the Trojan war?— Who originated the lonio 
cmigratiHo ?— What cilica did they found?— 
What ones did the Doriani 
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THE 10"^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



The 21st djnaetj ended with Peou- 
sennes II Ijut we are not informed 
■nhj The 22d commences B. C. 978, 
with Shishak I. (or Sesonk). This 
monarch is called Shishak in the Old 
Testoment He ia stjled Sesonchis by 
Manetho and Sesostria by Herodotus. 
He ig the first Egyptian king who is 
mentioned bj name in Scripture. From 
this ciriumstunce the epoch of his reign 
can be determined with certainty, and 
hence Egyptian history assumes a more 
authentic shape. Jeroboam to saye 
his life from the jealousy Df Sol msn 
fled to Egypt, and took refuge with 
this monarch. Afterwards when Re- 
hoboam was placed on the thrDne cf 
Israel, Shishak marched with an army 
into Judea, took Jerusalem andspeel 
ily reduced the country t subjection 
making Rehoboam his tribitary The 
rule of the Egyptian king over the 
Jews dues not appear to hire been op 



He r 



I 21 J 



was succeeded (B.C.957)byOsorfc nl 
This monarch is supposed to be the 
Cushite king who invade! Judea but 
was defeated by Asa, and [ ursued to 
the southern boundary of Palestine 
(B.C.941). Of his successors, Pehor, 
Osorkon II., and Shishak II., we ha\e 
no particulars, except that their reigns 
occupied 25 years altogether. 

Takello'this I. (B. 0. 917) is the next 
name we meet with, but the notices of 
liim are very meagre. According to 
Manethii he reigned 13 years, but in- 
scriptions have been found which bear 
date the 25th year of his reign. It is 
said of him that he reigned at Thebes ; 
and there ia reason to believe that a 
new dynasty had arisen at Tania ; that 
Memphis, 8ais, and Ethiopia, were in- 
dependent ; and that there was a Cush- 
ite sovereign in the north of Arabia. 
Thus shorn of its dominions the ruling 
dynasty held its court in Upper Egypt, 
but the wealth and power of the country 
was never again displayed in architec- 
ture or sculpture. Yet the later kings 
preserved the monuments and build- 
ings of their anceators, though they 
did not add to them. 

This portion of Egyptian history is 
so confused that nothing more than an 
approximation to fa«t can be attempted 
The names of the kings, and the ordir 
and dates of their ajjeession, are dis- 
puted by the best authority. See Bun 
sen's Egyptens Sidlung in der Welfge 
schickte, and Kenrick's Ancient Ej'iit 
under the Pharaohs. 



With whom did the 2]9ti3yDastj end?— 
SSdcommenoe?— WhtttiBsuidofShishal 
Of Osorkon 1, nnd Lis anccosaora?— Of 
kellothisI.F — Of thealQtBof Egjpe? 



SYRIA. 



The reign of Solomon is ilie most brilliant one in the history of the Jews. The nation attained to its greatest pros- 
perity under his administration, and commerce was carried on with all tie known world. Solomon was renowned for 
his wisdom, and he was visited by persons of distinction from all parts of the earth, who came to hear his wise sayings. 
Among the most frec[uently mentioned of these visitors was Balkia, queen of Sheba, who was magnificently entertained 
by the king. The sayings of Solomon were collected, and have been handed down to us in the Book of Proverbs ; they 
far surpass in beauty, wisdom, and number, those of all the other sages of antiquity. Solomon founded Tadmor (Pal- 
myra) in the wilderness, to serve as a place of resort and reunion for the traders of various nations who travelled in that 
direction. But his greatest work was the Temple at Jerusalem, which was a building of extraordinary magnificence. 
A full description of it ia given in 2 Chron. ii. 7. Solomon also built and beautified other oitiaa (3 Chron. viii.), and 
died full of honora (B. C. 976), after reigning 40 years. The power and magnificence of Solomon was a favorite theme 
with' the poets and writers of the East : by them his seal was said to have power over evil spirits. 

On his death, his son Rehobo'am ascended the throne. The splendor of Solomon had been maintained by heavy taxes. 
The peo] le now tlamored for a reduction of tlieir burdens, but Rehoboam refused to listen to their prayer. Whereupon 
ten of the tribes revolted, and set up Jerobo'atji, the son of Nebat, as king (B.C. 975). Henceforth there were two king- 
doms viz Israel and Judah : for Rehoboam remained king over the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and held his court 
at Jerusalem There was continual war between him and Jeroboam. 

In the year B 972, Shishak, king of Egypt, invaded Judea, and plundered Jerusalem, carrying off all the ornaments 
of the temple but 1 e did not dethrone Rehoboam, contenting himself with exacting tribute from him. The reign of 
Rehoboam came to an end in the year 959. lie was succeeded by his son, Abi'jah, whose brief reign of three years is 
distinguished ly a great victory which he gained over Jeroboam, whereby the revolted tribes were for a time " brought 
under (2 Chron iiii. 18). But after the death of Abijah (B. C. 956), and in the reign of his son, Asa the righteous, it 
appears that the rival kingdom of Israel raised its head once more. 

The reign of Asa is distinguished as an era of revival of piety. The young king did his utmost to extirpate idolatry 
among the Jews and great success attended his efforts. In B. C. 941, Judea was invaded by the Egyptians, under 
Zerah the Elhiop an but Asa defeated them at Mare'shah, with great slaughter, and delivered the country from them. 
Continual troul les arose between the rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; in fa«t, their normal state was one of warfare. 
Jer beam had died B. C. 955. His successor, Nadab, died two years afterwards (953), and was succeeded by Ba'asha, 
who formed the design of blockading Judah. To thwart this, Aaa made a league with Benha'dad, king of Syria, and 
forced Biasha to disi'ontinue building tbe fortresses he had begun {B. C. 940). The remainder of the reign of Asa was 
u marked by extraorl nary events. He died in the 41st year of his reign (B. 0. 915), and was succeeded by his son, 
Jehoab ai hat a ] ous pr n e who walked in the footsteps of his father. It was in the reign of Asa that Hana'ni, the 
pro| het and Jehu h s on flourished. 

In I rael Baa 1 a iiho had slain Nadab, his predecessor, ruled in as wicked a manner. He put to death all the 
fam ly of Jeroln am ind carried on perpetual war with the king of Judah. He died B. 0. 931, and was succeeded by 
h s n Elnfa who after a e gn of two years, was slain by Zimri, captain of half his chariots, " as he was in Tirzah, 
dr nki g h n elf drunk {1 Kings xvi. 9). Zimri completed the tragedy by slaughtering all the family of Baasha: 
tl en find ng (hat the jeople were exasperated with him, he set Are to the king's house, and perished in the flames. 
On com nander n h ef of the army, was then set up as king by one faction, and Tibni, the son of Ginath, by anotlier. 
Omri s party prevailed, and he ascended the throne of Israel. He reigned twelve years, and is remembered as being the 
founder of the city of Sama'bia (I Kings xvi. 24). That city was built B. 0. 926. 

Omri died B. C. 919, and was succeeded by his son Ahab, one of the most depraved of the Hebrew kings. He revived 
all the idolatrous rites of Jeroboam, and married Jezebel, the daughter of Ithobal, king of Sidon. His sins were reproved 
by the prophets Elijah and Elisha, whose extraordinary powers were manifested in various ways (see 1 Kings svii.-sxii., 
2 Kings i.-ii.), during this and the following reign. 

Ph(ES1CB, or Phoinicia, was divided into several small kingdoms. Tyre, Sidon, Arad, Damascus, Hamath, and Zobak, 
had their separate governors. The Greeks say that Age'nor, the son of an Egyptian monarch, leaving Egypt {in the 
13th century B.C.), settled in Syria, and became king, and the father of Oadinus, Europa, and other children. His son. 
Phoenix, from whom the country was named Phoenicia, succeeded him in the kingdom of Sidon. We meet with mention 
of Phalis, king of Sidon, in connection with the Trojan war. He was an ally of the Greeks, and tried to induce Sarpe*- 
don, king of Lycia, to abandon the cause of the Trojans. Homer styles him " most illustrious" I^Odyssey, b. iv., 627). 
According to Josephus (Antiquities, b. i., ch. vii.), Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan (Gen. i. 15), was the founder of the 
city of that name. The Sidonians are mentioned frequently in Scripture, but no express notice is taken of their kings 
until the time of tie prophet Jeremiah (Jeremiah xxvii. 3). Of the kings of Tyre, the first mentioned is Abi'bal, who 
was contemporary with David. He was succeeded by his son, Hiram, the friend of David and Solomon. 

The principal deitiw of the Phoenicians were; Beel-samen (the lord of heaven) ; Baal-berith (Saturn) ; Baal (the sun) ; 
Baal Zeus (Jupiter); Apollo; Astarte, or Ashtaroth (Venus); Melicarthus, Melcartus, or Melcander (Hercules) ; Baal 
of Sidon (Neptune) ; Thammua (Adonis) ; tie Cabiri, and the Patosci (small statues carried in ships for the protection 
of seafaring men). . The practice of annually mourning for the death of Thammuz was universal among tie Phcenician 
wimen who, at the ceremony, shaved their heads, and uttered loud lamentations. The story of Thammuz is the same 
as that of Adonis (see p. 17); tiough Maimonides saya that the ancient Sabians held Thammuz to have been an idola- 
trotti prophet, who, preaching to a certain king the doctrine of worshipping the seven planets and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac WIS by him put to death : whereupon all the gods assembled in the temple of the Sun, and mourned hia fate. 
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INDIA. 



As regards the belief of tlie Hindoos 
in a future state, the main feature of it 
is tranBmigration. According tfl their 
theory, man will cither enjoj thousands 
of years of happiness in some of the 
heavens, or suffer torments of similar 
duration in some of the hells. Hope is 
denied to none; the most wicked man, 
after being purged of his orimes by 
ages of Buffering, and by repented trans- 
migrations, may ascend in the scalo 
of being until he enters heaven, and 
even attaius the highest reward of all 
the good, which is incorporation in the 
essence of God. 

Among the Brahmins there are sev- 
eral sects. The three principal are the 
Saivas, or followers of Siva ; the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu ; and the 
Sattas, or followers of some one of the 
Saktis; that is ta say, the female asso- 
ciates or active powers of the members 
of the triad. Sach of these sects has 
subordinate branches, and beside them 
there are sects which worship Surya 
(the son) and Ganesa {the remover of 
difficulties): those two approach y 
near to pure deism. But the orfh d 
Hindoos profess a comprehensi y 
tern, opposed to the exclusive w 1 p 
of particular divinities, and dm th 
ritual from the Vedas and the Pu as 

There are two otlier religions which 
belong to the same stock as that of the 
Hindoos, although differing from it. 
These are the religions of the Baudhas, 
or worshippers of Buddha, and the 
Jains. The most ancient of the Budd- 
hist sects entirely deny tho being of 
God, and some of those which admit 
His existence, refuse to acknowledge 
Him as ihe creator or ruler of the uni- 
verse. The former, or atheistical sect, 
held that nothing esisted but matter, 
which is eternal; that the power of or- 
ganization is inherent in matter, and 
although the universe perishes from 
time to time, this power restores it after 
a period, and carries it on towards new 
decay and regeneration, without the 
guidance of any external agent. The 
chief good in e.-sistence is a state of per- 
fect apathy and inactivity, and those 
who attained to this are the highest in 
the scale of being. This attainment is 
cfTooted by the actions and austerities 
of men who have undergone a long se- 
ries of transmigrations in this and for- 
mer worlds. The beings thus exalted 
lose all activity, but retain conscious- 
ness, their qualities oporatingon matter 
without any esertion or volition. 



What is Oie belief of tlve Hindoos ii 
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ASSYRIA. 



In tills ccntui'j- wo find tho names 
of the following kings ; 

B.C. B.C. 
Adram'melech I. . , 1000 to 961 
Pyriti'ados . . . . 9G1 " SCO 
An'afcu-Mer'odak, or^ 
Shimish-Bar (accord- 1 900 " 931 
ing to Layard), } 

Ophratas'us .... 931 " 930 
Ash'urakhbal', or Siii^'i 
danapa'lusI.(Layard)P^'' " ^^" 
Ophrate'nes,orEphcch-, ^^.,„^^ 



Divanubar (Layard) . 900 

Mr. Layard has found inscriptions 
recording expeditions of king Ash'ur- 
akhbal' to Car'chemish, to the country 
of the Khabour, to the Euphrates, and 
thonce to the Orontes and Syria. The 
last-mentioned king, Divanubar (or 
Temenbar, as Col. KawlinsOG. reads 
the name on the inscriptions), was the 
son of Ashurakhbnl. Tho warlike ex- 
ploits of a former monarch of tiis name 
are also ■ittributfd to him leaving it 
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almost always related to the levying 
of tribute and the procuring of slaves. 
It is not at al! surprising, therefore, to 
meet with the constant repetition of 
the same campaigns. 

Vfe may here notice the etymology 
of the name " Assyria." It is com- 
monly believed to he derived from 
Ashur : but some antiquaries contend 
that it was deduced from the Hebrew 
words ash (fire), and aurim (lights) ; 
C e., " lights of fire," either from the 
temples of the fire-worshippers, or frcim 
tlie mineral fires with which tiecountry 
abounded. Others derive it from Ai 
Shur, or Ai Tut, which, in Ohaldee, 
signifies "the land of the bull," refer- 
ring to the extensive use of the figure 
of that animal, which was among the 
ancients an emblem of strength, and 
also of radiating light. Others again 
derive it from the Hebrew ash (fire), 
and siiii'tra (regulators]; i.e., "regu- 
lators of fire." Some place Assyria 
much farther east than the Tigris, even 
between Persia and India. The Per- 

from Cephe'ne, a branch of the Indus. 
— (Calmet's Dktionarij of the BUiU, 
title "Assyria.") 



Mention Clie numoe of the moiinrcha of this 
centurj.— What is tliB etymology of tiionamt 
"Assyritt"?— What is snid of ila looolitj'?— 
What were the Pereiana onoo called f 



PERSIA. 



Tins ounti\ lui i g the preceding, 
the piP'ient and the nest century, 
formed pait of the second Assyrian 
Empire It hai no annals of its oivn. 
In the absence therefire, of history, 
the space allotted to it may be devoted 
to theconsideration of some remarkable 
points connected with Oriental chrono- 
logy. No reliance can be placed upon 
any of the ancient systems, Chinese, 
Hindoo, Persian, or Egyptian. The 
main reason of this is that they have 
been ortificially constructed on a mys- 
tical system of numbers. The rules of 
this system maybe thus briefly stated. 
There were two principal objects in 
view: 1, the production of coincidences 
of equality or proportion between pe- 
riods ; and 2, the reduction of nnmherB 
to certain favored scales or cycles. The 
motions of the moon formed the basis 
of the two most favored scales. Erom 
the month of 28 days was derived the 
septenary [i. e., consisting of seven), 
and from the month of 30 days that of 
the sexenary {i e consisting of six). 
Tl 11 t t d ariety of ways ; 

f tl th labor-day week 

f d y d th acred week of 
M Itjl f and seven were 
f q tly 1 11 motions of the 
f I d th eries of mysti- 
cal numbers. The number of revolu- 
tions of the moon determined in refer- 
once to them, furnished the numbers 
336, 348, 354, 355, 360, 365, and their 
multiples; as, for instance, the Sothie 
period, 1400 years = 365 X 4. From 
the year of 52 n-eeks was derived a 
series running 13, 26, 52, 104, 208, and 

Then there was the sacerdotal scale 
formed of oomliinatjons of the numbers 
7 and 24, to which peculiai' sanctity 
was attached. The numbers 7 and 12, 
with their multiples, occupy a very 
prominent place. Preferential num- 
bers were also used ; as, 50 times 1G8 
days ^ 23 years ; hence the series, 23, 
46, 92, and so on. The series, 101, 
202, 303, 404, also frequently occurs, 
and is expanded into 1001, 2002, 3003 
4004 (this last the commonly-received 
eraof the creation of man). Also, 111 
nil; 222, 2222; 333, 3333. There 
was a variety of combinations beside 
these, in which the priests who were 
the mathematJi, ms and h stonans of 
the ancient viorld particularly de- 
lighted, and there is gool reason to 
believe that theyndijiei tl e r I istc y 
to their chronoi gj 



What ia ssud of Persia? — Of the 0™ 
ehronologies 7 — On wtat ruloa wero i 
baaed ? — Mention aome of the prinoipal c 
binations of uumliera eraployeil. 



CHINA. 



JIuu-H AKG gave himself up to per- 
sonal gratification. The Tartars of 
Lesser Biicharia (who are now men- 
tioned for the first time in Chinese 
history), observing his indolence, . 
vaded China. Muh-wang marched 
Hgainst them with a powerful army, 
hut they retreated into the deserts, de- 
^astating the country as they went, 
and leaving the emperor to contend 
with nothing but vrild beasts. The 
emperor appears to have reformed his 
conduct after this inauspicious espedi- 
tion. Just before his death he uttered 
a number of wise maxims relating to 
government, which have been pre- 
served in the SJioo-king. 

Kung-wang, who succeeded Muh- 
wang B. C, 946, was an old man when 
ho began to reign. He governed I 
country well, but was guilty of c 
act of ferocity, which we relate, he- 
cause it is illustrative of Oriental des- 
potism. Having, in his old age, had 
(he follytofall in love with three beau- 
tiful young ladies at tlie same time 
ibrgot his station as emperor, and be- 
haved BO rudely that their father 
moved them from his sight ; but tlie 
emperor could not rest, and, having 
sought for them in vain, he vented his 
anger by burning Uie town of Meih 
(the birthplace of tho young ladies), 
and rased it to the ground. 

E-wang, who ascended the throne in 
B. C, 934, was a truly indolent prince. 

Heaou-wang, his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him B. C. 909, was just as bad ; 
so that the unfortunate empire gradu- 
ally sank into decay and confusion 

The histories of Orienial nations 
amount to scarcely anything more than, 
a narrative of the actions and caprices 
of the monarchs who ruled over them ; 
hence the unimproving and unintereBt- 
ing character of such histories. That 
of China IS peculiarly so, and is < 
<iequently unusually monotonous. It 
would be difficult to invent, and still 
moresotofind, a narrative of a natit 
career combining so much childishness, 
supersti tion, wanton ferocity,obscenity, 
practical atheism, and utter absence of 
manhneis and self-respect, as is to be 
met with in the annals of this country. 
In abridging them for the purposes of 
the present work, the author has fre- 
quently been compelled to lay them 
down for a time, from sheer disgust at 
the atrocities recorded, and fatigue 
( duLcd liy tho monotony of the his- 



What is rocoriled of Muh-wang ?- 
Kung-wang? — Of E-wang? — Of He. 
wang?— Of tlio character of Oiientul hietoiy . 
goneralTy, and of Chinese in iiarticulai? 
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GBEECE. 



HIS century possesses very meagre interest. Of 
tho different States there is but little worthy of 

Attica. — The Archona who succeeded Aeastus 
were Archippus {B.C. 980), Thersip'pus (B.C. 970}, 
Phor'bafl (B.C. 947), Meg'aeles (B.C. 918). 

CoHiNTii. — The successors of AJe'thes and Ixi'on 
n-ere Ag'elas (B. C. 996), and Prjmnis {B. C. 959). 
A tribe of the Heraclida. under Biccnis (B. C. 924), 
got possession of the supreme authority, abolished 
the monarchy, and established an oligarchy, {t. «., 
rule of a few). The family of the Bacehi'odiB 
elected out of their own number an annual Pryt'a- 
or president, and they kept possession of Corinth 
for nearly three centuries. 

PARTA. — The descendants of Eurys'thenes and 
Procles reigned jointly. We give their names, liut 
there is nothing worthy of note to he said of them. 

Eurj'sthe'nidB, or Ag'iiiiB. Procli'dte, or Eurypunli'die. 

Eches'tratus . 1028 Eu'rypon . . 1028 

Labo'tas . . 989 Pryf anis . . 975 

Doryss'us . . 952 Eu'nomus . . 926 

Ageaila'us . . 923 (suppoaedbysometo 

be the Siune person 
as Polydec'tes). 



The Thracians are said to have acquired 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean during tho early 
part of this century. They were deprived of it by 
the Rhodians in the latter part, and it was probably 
disputed throughout tJio whole period by tho Phoe- 

It ia generally believed that Hoher, the great epic 
poet of Greece, flourished in this century. But his 
a and his birthplace are alike matters of dispute, 
iven cities, vis., Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Sal'- 
amis, Chios, Argos, and Athens, cljumed the honor 
of having given birth to him. The probability is 
that he was bom at Smyrna, and that he fled to 
Chios (or Scio) when the lonians were driven out of 
the former place. He waa universally regarded by 
ancients as the author of the two grand poems, 
the "Iliad" and the "Odyssey." But some modern 
cs have maintained that he was merely the col- 
lector of poems that were current in his time; and 
e have supposed that he waa no real individual, 
but only the em) odiment or personification of the 
persona who composed the various Homeric poems. 
This subject is fully discussel m Grote's History of 
Greece, vol. ii., oh ixi Other poems were attributed 
to Homer. Hit compositions were preserved and 
handed down if. pcstenty l"y the Khapsodists, or 
Minstrels, who sung at tl i, bai queta of the great, 
and at public festnals fhe^ mere first collected in 
rritten form bj Pisis'tratus king of Athens, about 
the year B. 0. 535 Homer was the greatest poet of 
antiquity . Tradition says that in hia old age he was 
blind and poor, and that ho begged his bread in the 
cities wSich afterwards claimed the honor of having 
given him birth. Byron alludes to him as " the 
blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." 



'hat is Bnid of Attica?— Of Corinth?— Of Sparttt?— Of 
tho ThroBianB?— The Rbodians?— Wlio waa Homer?— Where 
he born?— What poems did he compose ?— Did sueli a 
on reallj ciist? — W)io.t is the tradition reapeoling him? 



ITALY. 



The city of Teii ia said to have been founded by 
Ilalo'sua, who established the dynasty of the PaJiscii. 
In fragments of popular songs, and in stray quota- 
tions, mention is made of several of the kings of 
Veil. Morrio was the founder of the Salii, a band 
of priestly warriors, all noble, who danced a kind of 
sword-dance in procession in honor of Mara. There 
were twelve of these Salii, one to represent each 
Etruscan State. Some authora derived both the 
name and the institution of " Morris (or Morrice) 
dancers," once ao popular in Englajid, from King 
Morrio: a more probable derivation, however, is 
from the Morisco or Moorish dancers. In the days 
of Morrio, the men of Veil made what waa termed 
" the vow of a sacred spring," and sent out a colony 
to build Cape'na, which became an independent 
city, but waa ever attached to the fortunes of the 
parent State. Of King Vejo and King Mer'alua but 
little is said. Deheb''eris (latinized into Tiberis,) 
is said to have been drowned in the river Bumon, 
which was named after him the Tiber, an appella- 
tion which it has retained to the present day. He 
ruled over Alba, whence it would appear that he 
had conquered the Latins. He is called the son of 
Janus. The city of Fide'niB was founded in tlie 
time of Tiberis. His son, Bia'nor, founded a city 
which he named Man'tua, in honor of his mother, 
Manto, the daughter of Tire'siaa ; but tliis legend 
has been treated as a myth by some historians, and 
interpreted to mean that Bianor was atyled tie sou 
of Tiberis, because he came from the Tiber and he 
was called, after his death, the son of Mantu the 
Tiresian god of death, or of disembodied spirits He 
appears to have been one of the greatest of the 
Etruscan princes, and his tomb was visible in Virgil s 
time {Eclogue ix.). Aule'tes was another powerful 
king of Mantua (<Eneid, b. s., 207). 

At this pei-iod the Etrnscans had colonized a great 
portion of the northeast of Italy. TheRhoetianc to- 
nics there founded were very prosperous. The valley 
of the Erid'anus (the river Po,) was drained as in ell 
as irrigated by a series of dikes ; the river was car 
ried through lake Comma'chio, and thence by se\en 
canals, known as the " Fosste Tilistinie," into the 
sea, at the point now called Bron'dolo. The district 
of the Milanese was conveiHad from a swamp into a 
well-wafored land. A harbor was formed at A'dria 
and at Spina (the mouth of the Po), and trade was 
carried on with Greece, and with the remote tribes 
on the Elbe, the Vis'tula, and the Danube. TVe 
have thus reason to form a very exalted opinion of 
the Etruscans, or ancient Tuscans, who appear to 
have ever retained their Phcenioian habits and ideas 
of commerce, and to have conducted their dealing*" 
with strangers in a spirit of equity and peacf which 
made them welcome wherever they went. If they 
conquered by the sword, they at once admitted the 
vanquiabed to equal privileges with themBclves. It 
was this aame policy which in after ages added ao 
greatly to the power of the Romans; but the latter 
did not adopt it so readily as the Etruscans appear 
to have done. 



,t is said of Veil ?— Of tlie eaily Etruscan liings ?— Who 
»d the Salii?— Whnt bos Oie ancient name of tho 
—Who fimnded Mantua?— What great works did the 
ans carry oat?— What is said of their oommerce, etc.? 



BRITAIN. 



Britain. — Mempricius is said to have been 
vourcd by wolves, after a reign of 19 years, 
son and successor, Bbrank, reigned 48 years. He 
was a man of vast strength and stature, and is said 
to have crossed over with an army into Gaul a 
Germany, which countries he ravaged. Some of his 
sons settled there. He also founded the city of 
Caer-branke, near York, and built a castle on 
site of Edinburgh. Holinshed, quoting from Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, gi-avely relates all this as authen- 
tic history (CAronicfes, vol. i., p. 445), and adds other 
marvellous things; aa, that Bbrank had 21 wivei 
20 sons, and 30 daughters, and that the latter wer 
sent to Alba Sylvius, king of the Latins in Italy, t 
be married to his nobles. His son, Brutus (sui 
named " Greenshield," from the color of the shield 
which he carried), invaded France, and conquered 
the greater part of it, but suffered a severe defeat ii 
Hainault. He was cotemporary with Asa, king of 
Judah. He reigned 12 years, and was buried at 
Caer-branke (York). After him came Leil, whi 
founded the city of Caer-Leil (now Carlisle). Wi 
are told that this prince was at first upright and 
just, but aa he grew old he become vicious, 
abandoned himself to excesaei f eitry k nd ao that 
he was detected by his aubje ts 

Ireland, — Wo have seen tl it the T atha-de- 
Banaan, or Danaanians, were 1 spossessed of the 
sovereignty by Hebor and Heremon the « ns of tho 
Spanish chief, Milesius. The fate of these two 
mythical heroes ii mentioned m the history of Spain 
in tho preceding century Heremon haviug slain 
hia bi theis Heber and Amergin >e(ame master f 
ail Ireland Of hia immediate succes' rs littli* is 
recorded worthy of note exoept the detth of the 
idolitrous kii g Tighernmaa (pronounced Tieinn) 
who while offering bBLrifite to the monafr ui idi 
Crom-Cruadh at the Magh Sleaehta was mirac 
lously destrryed together with the last muUitule 
iround him He van the first king who eie 
Pagan altars in the lalai d During hit reign g Id 
vaa first worked in Ireland a mine having Ipp 
discovered near the river Liffiey It is lecoided of 
Tighemmas thit he estallished a law through ut 
his dominions that the quality of every person should 
be known by hia garb. The clothes of a slave were 
to be of one color; a soldier wasto wear two colors; 
an otficer, three ; a gentleman, four ; a nobleman, 
five ; the royal family, and persons of great learning, 
six. By this last clause the king showed that he 
appreciated teaming more than war, aveiy unusual 
thing at that barbarous period of the world's his- 
tory A similar fancy for parti-colorod dresses ex- 
isted among the Celts of Gaul ; their trowsera were 
plaided, and they derived their name braecce (or 
breeches) from the Celilo word brae, signifying any- 
thing speckled or parti-colored. Joseph wor 
coat of many colors as a sign of rank {Gen. xsa 
3). Tamar and tjie king's daughters wore sim 
dresses (2 Sam. xiii. 18): "And she had a garment 
of divers colors upon hor; for with such robes w 
the king's daughters that were virgins apparelled." 



What is said of Mempriclns?— Ebranki 
— Hebcr and Heremon ? — TighemniaB?- 
dressdidhemalie?— Wbntisealdof this 
Celts Bod the Jens? 
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B.C. 1000-900. 



FEANCE. 



That interBstiog p'Ttinn of France 
called Bretflgne, or Brittany, was, as 
has been already Htated, peopled by 
the Cimbri, and subaequpntly by the 
Belgians. Ailuainn has been made 
(p. 29) to IIu Gadakn, who, at a yery 
remote period, led the Cimbri, or Cim- 
merians, from the shores of the Black 
Sea to tho west. According to Breton 
tradition, this chief planted colonies in 
Brittany; but whether he is to be con- 
sidered as a historical reality, or as a 
mythical personage, is a matter of 
doubt. He became deified, or rere- 
renced as the representative of God 
upon earth. Many fables are related 
of him, of his wife, Koridwen, and of 
his three children, which point to the 
story of Noah and of Moses for their 
origin. Hu Gadam (i. e., IIti, the 
powerful,) figures in all the traditions 
of Wales, Denmark, and Brittany; 
■nu therefore give tl e principal myth 
reKting tt him 

Uu dwelt near an immPnse lake 
wh se waters bemg above the level of 
the surround ng land threit^ed it 
with inundation \ a*"t dikes were 
raised to present thi"! cata«trcphe lut 
1 1 Lavei -worked his way through one 
of them and the world was drowned 
all except ne man and ne woman 
who laved thcmschea bj n ems of a 
ship with sa Is whi h they had 1 ad 
tl e f ro? ght t build Thoic tw per 
sons were IIu and Koridwen. They 
took with them a male and female of 
each kind of animal. But tho earth 
was kept under water by the beaver. 
Hu therefore harnessed his bulls to the 
earth, and made them drag it up to 
tho surface of the water. The bulls 
died after making the effort. Hu 
having thus saved the earth and the 
r^ces of men and animals, founded the 
institutions of mankind. He formed 
the primitive race into families and 
taught them justice and agriculture 
His chariot is eternally Eurroimded by 
the rays of the sun; the rainbow s h s 
girdle ; his oxen are led in heaven bj 
five genii, and are covered with gol le 
harness and flowers, and coupled by a 
chain of gold. Hu is the god of war, 
the conqueror of the giants, the pro- 
tector in darkness, tie defender of tho 
sanctuary. Ho gives strength to he- 
roes, inspires patience under suffering, 
nnd constancy in toil. Ho is the father 
of the Druida, the king of the bards, 
and presides in tho Cromlech (circle of 
stones), representing the world. 



SPAIN. 



Tee Pelts from Trance helped to 
repair the desolation caused by tho 
immigration of the natives mentioned 
in the last century, and a large number 
of them settled in that part of Spain 
north of the Ebro, and east uf the river 
Idube'da. They spread southward, 
and founded the cities of Segob'riga, 
Belsi'no, Urce'sia, Osma, and Agre'da. 
Among these Celtic tribes figure the 
Dura'ci, Neri'tse, Peleu'dones, Presa- 
mar'ci, and Cile'ni. 

It is said that the Rhodians, who 
were among the earliest maritime nar 
tions of the world, visited Spain, and 
built the city of Rhod'ope, or Rhoda 
{now Eoaas), upon a large bay near 
tho foot of the Pyrenees. In the time 
of tte Goths (A. C. 6U(1), Khodope was 
largo city, and t 



but i; 



U 



The Rhodians are d t h 1 
the first wh) taught th Sp ard Ix 
make cables and to ■w h f 

many ust.s and als t k h 

miUa for ^^rinding Th y 1 

intrc duce 1 the use ' f oopp d 

luilt temple-i to Dia d H I 

Mariana relates a m it^ 11 1 d 
respecting the Pye Th t 

if It really cccurred t b f d 
to this century Ab t tw 1 ml 
from Bosa^ is Emp as t th foot 
(f the Pyrenees atwh h pi b t 

this santP time then nt w fi ed 
whether aoLidentally by d 
notkuown; batcert. t thee hill 
by the Greeks (Rhod an ) w called 
Fj/r, that is, "fire,' th by as n 
of this accident, or f th ^ t I htr 
ning that is often on tl txp ftl n) 
This great fire meltelth fg Id 

and Mhor which w y yl t f I 

there, and in many th p f f 
Spain, in such m th t th 

metals ran down th d f th 
mou ta to the grt t j f th 

nhab tanta wh adm d th b ty 
but understood nut ti 1 f th m 
But the fjrae he eof being spread 
abr ad nduced fireigners to flock 
th ther in b pes to gather that ne- 
glected treasuie, or to purchase it of 
the natives for things of small valae." 
But as we are told that the Celts of 
Prance had settled in this locality in 
great numbers, and that gold had 
been very common among them for a 
long period, we can hardly reconcile 
the legend related by the Spanish his- 
torian, and derived from the Greek 
writers, with that fact. 



What is said of tbo Cimbri id Eretagn 


?— 


What cities did tho Cells foand ?— Who 


Who was HuGadnrn?— Whatis themea 


ing 


built Rhodope?— What did the Rhodians 


gf liLs namG?— What is the tiadUiua 


on- 


teach the Spaniaidsf—Relalo the legend of 


Dcctcd with bim ?— What are his attribu 


es? 


the Pjrsnees, and the diBcoverjr of gold there. 



GERMANY. 



To proceed with the ancient German, 
or rather Scandinavian, mythology. 
The earth was believed to be round, 
and to be surrounded by Ymer's blood 
(the ooean), or by the great Mitgard 
snake, Jnrmungardur. In the ocean 
dwelt the god (Egir, and innumerable 
sea-nymphs. The giant race of Ymer 
inhabited the mountains and tho seas. 
Tho extreme north was full of Hrjm- 
thutsen, or ice-giants. Niord was the 
god of the cold air and of the north ; 
Ullerwas the god of winter; Kari, the 
god of the wind ; and his sons, the gods 
of f^o^t, ice, and snow. In the Saga 
(or legends and war-songs of the Scan- 
dinavian barda,) we meet with many 
poetical illustrations of the manner in 
which these giants are mixed up with 
th perations of nature. "When 
G dhx, the daughter of the giants, 

1 d her house-door, heaven and earth 

llumined by the reflection of her 

b t ful white arms ;" i. e., the north- 

1 hts. "As Hvenilda, tho daugh- 

t f the giants, carrying earth in her 

p was wading through the ocean, 
th pron tore open, and the earth, 
f 11 g into the water, formed the 

1 f Hven." "Uller (the god of 
w t ) challenged Freyr (the sun) to 

ngl combat, and threw down upon 
th ground a gauntlet (a glacier), in 
ttk of defiance, but Freyr was not 

>1 to take up the glove, although he 
t and still strives day after day 

to d o, with the point of his bright 
1 There is great poetical beauty 

nth imagery. The student who dc- 
to familiarise himself with the 
Sc nd navian mythology, is referred 
to th ancient book styled the "Edda" 
( I elandic word, signilying " mo- 
th f poetry"). There are, properly, 
tw Eddas ; one was reduced to writing 
f ncient oral tradition, in Iceland, 

1 tw n the years 1056 and 1133 ; 
th ther is an abridgment of the first, 
th new arrangement of the parte. 
He may also consult Bishop Tegoer's 
beautiful poem, ^Frithiof's Saga, and 
Snorre Sturleaon's BeiMskringla. 

As in all other mythologies, so in this, 
the primary notions became debased in 
process of time. The great God of the 
universe, and his wonderful attributes, 
became divided and subdivided, and 
blended with the human. Guodan, or 
Wodan (God), was first imaged as a 
burning sun, but afterwards as stand- 
ing before this sun under the form of a 
human hero, Odin-Sigge. 



What of the enrtb 7— Of (Egir?— Ninrd ? 
-Ullor? — Kori? — Repeat the epeoimens 
;iven of northern allegorj.— What is the 
'Edda'T—Wliat changes in tho mjthologj? 



ASIA MINOK. 



At the period of the Greek immi 
tion, Asia Minor was divided ini 
number of States. On the western 
coast were Mys'ia [which also included 
the Troas), Lyd'ia (including M£eo'- 
nia, and Ca'ria). On the northern 
shores were Bithyn'ia, Paphlago'nia 
and Pontus. In the centre, Phryg'ii 
(including Lycao'nia), Gala'tia, and 
Cappado'cia ; and on the souther 
coast, Lycia, Piaid'ia (including Pam- 
phyl'ia and Isau'ria), and the two 
Cilic'ias (Trache'a and Campeatris). 
The large and beautiful ialand of Cy- 
prus must also be treated as a portioi 
of Asia Minor. 

Mrsia was divided into five parts: 
Mysia Major, Mysia Minor, the Tro 
(where the kings of Troy reigned), 
.^'olis (where the chief cities of the 
.^olian confederacy were planted), and 
Teuthra'nia, so called from Touth^r; 
who, in the 13th century B. C, founded 
a kingdom there. It is said that he 
gave his daughters to Hercules, and 
was succeeded on the throne by Tel'e- 
phns, the son of that famons hero. 

Lydia was at first called Mseo'nia, 
We find traces of an ancient kingdon 
here as far back as the beginning of 
the 13th century B. C. Manes was 
the name (real or mythical) of the first 
king, Hia son, Atys, succeeded him. 
After him came his son Lydus, from 
whom the country took the namt 
Lydia. 

Caria was celebrated for its figs, and 
carried on an extensive commerce with 
Greece in corn, wine, and oil. The 
people were nearly allied in kindred to 
the Myaians and the Lydiana, but were 
considered mean and stupid. 

BiTHYNiAwas inhabited in the ear- 
liest times by the Beb'ryces, Cauco'- 
nes, and Myg'donea ; the northern part 
was occupied by the Mariandy'n 
Mention has been made of Am'ycus, 
king of the Beb'ryces, who was killed 
by Pollux in a pugilistic contest, dur- 
ing the expedition of the Argent 
(p. 40). Tho country was subsequently 
Eubdued by the Lydians. 

PiPBLAGONiA was visited by the Ar- 
gonauts. We read of Paph'Iagon, tho 
son of Phin'eus, as being the epony- 
mous (or name-giving) hero of the 
country. Pylie'menes, king of the 
Paphlagonians, was an ally of the Tro- 
jans. The Heneti and the Caucones 
iuhabited the land at a very remote 
period. It was sometimes called Pylse- 
me'nia, from the king, Pyliemenes. 



dod ?— What i3 said of Mjaia ?— Lydia ?— 
uia? — Bitbynia? — Paphlagonia? — Who 
IsTeufcas?— Ljdns?— Amyons? 
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THE 9"^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



We have placed the reign of King 
Taiello'thiB in the last centurj, fol- 
lowing the table of the 22d dynasty 
oBording to Manotho. Bunsen pla<,e3 
it at the lieginning of this cent ry 

1. 880, and the received chronoiogj 
fixes it in the year 838. 

There is a gap in the history of Egypt 
atthisperiod,whichmodemresear hes 
havenotyetenableduB tofiU up. We 
therefore pass on to the first monarch 
of the 23d, or Tanite dynasty, Petu 

tJB, or Petubastes. Of him, iuse 
bius says that he reified 25 yeari 
Manetho says that he reigned 40 years 
and that " ia his reign was the first 
Olympiad," which is undoubtedly a 
mistalie, since the first Olympiad began 
B. C. 776. The balance of autliorities 
loads us to place the commenceraeut 
of hia reign in the year B, C. 825, and 
that of his successor, Osorohon, or Osor- 
thoft II. (Chon, in Egyptian, means 
Hercules), in the year B. 0. 800. 

No particulars aro recorded of this 
dynasty, the people being all the time 
of little or no account, as is the case 
with all Oriental history. In fact, as 
e have elsewhere remarked, the his- 
tory of the nations of the East is little 
njore than the personal record of sul- 

, emperor, or king. The names of 
the four kings of the 23d dynasty aro 
given by Africanua. For a long time 

monuments of them had been dis- 
covered ; but recently Lepsius found 
the escutcheons of the first two, Petu- 

tos and Osorchon, whose names in 
the Egyptian idiom were Pefr-Pacht 
and Osorkna. The empire continued 
to decay under their rule, and in the 
nest century fell under the swayof the 

5S of Ethiopia ; thus completing the 
third period of tho history of the new 
empire, according to Bunsen. That 
learned writer divides the history of 
Egypt into the following parts 

I. The Old Empire, in three periods 

1. Mcncs to end of 4th dynisty 

2. End of 4th to end of llthdynaity 

3. End of 11th dynasty to Shepherd 

kings. 

II. The Middle Empire which is the 

period of the Shepherd kings 

III. TheNew Empire inthreeppnods 

1. End of 17th to enl of 21st dy 
nasty, 

2. End of 21st to end of 26th dy 

3. End of 26th to end of 30th dy- 
nasty, or conquest by Alexander 
the Great. 



What is the era of Tukellothia ?— Of Petn. 
baatcB f— Whnt is said of tho 23d djHasty ?— 
Into what periods does Bunson divide the 
history of Egypt? 



SYRIA. 



IsRAEi,. — Ahab and his wicked sons 
and successors, Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
brcuglt D V ne wrath on themselves 
by thp r c nduct and heeded not the 
warn ngs f the pr pi ot El lah. The 
first was sla n a battle against the 
Sjr ani (B C 8J ) the sp ond died 
from an acD lent {B L SMo) the third 
waa sla a I y Tehu vho esterminated 
the fan ly of Ahal a d -Juppressed 

dolatry (B C 384) Eljah was the 
greatest f the ] roj 1 ots H s second 

om ng was forelJ Id by Mala«hi (iv. 5 ) , 
and affirmel by Matthew (xi 14; xvii. 
10) Jehu vh nkng fellfromtheright 
path, and was involved in ruinous war 
with Ilaz'acl, king of Syria, who, im 
the time of his son and succcswir, Je- 
hoahai (B. 0. 855-3!)), almost destroyed 
Israel. Joash, the eon of Jehoahai, 
however, infiueneed by the prophet 
Elisha, retrieved these disasters, thrice 
defeated the Syrians, and discomfited 
and killed Amaaiah, king of Judah. 
Joash was auccpeded by his eon, Jero- 
boam II. (B. C. 823), who recovered 
Damascus and Ilamath. In his time 
the prophet Jonah began to prophesy 
at Nineveh. 

Judah.— Jehoshaph at governed the 
country well, and encouraged com- 
merce. Hia son and successor, Jeho- 
ram (B. 0. 891), ruled badly, and was 
unable to suppress entirely a revolt of 
the Edomites. Ahazi'ah, the son of 
Jehoram, who began to reign B. C. 
885, was slain by Jehu, as being of 
thefamily of Ahab (B. C, 884). Aha- 
ziah's cruel and infamous mother, 
Athali'ah, then murdered all the royal 
family, excepting Jeho'ash, who was 
secreted, and thus escaped. Athaliah 
reigned over Judah seven years. But 
Jehoi'ado, the priest, having accom- 
plished the destruction of Athaliah, 
placed Jehoash on the throne (B. 0. 
!%"'7) The reign cf the htter wast lu 
bled by WIT with the Sjnani vihcm 
ho i\as obliged to bribe to leave tho 
country ind he was ultimately slam 
by h s own servants (B C S3~) IIis 
son and successor Amazi'ah reigned 
well and wi^ a a;ood king but beco- 
ming elited by his ULt^ry iver the 
Edomites he (.hallenged Jcash kin^j 
(f laraci to meet him m battle Tl is 
chillenge wis anepted md Amaziah 
wa"! defeated by Jtaah who then jlun 
dered Jerusalem Amoziah was slain 
by conspirators ; and the people placed 
his son, Azari'ah, or Uzzi'ah, on tlie 
throne (B.C. 808). 



Mention the liings who reigned in Israel 
aod Judah during this century. — What pro- 
phets lived ?--Wbat were the principal oceur- 
rences ?— When and where did Jonah pteaoh ? 



INDIA. 



Another class of Budhists hold that 
there is a Supreme Being, eternal, 
immaterial, and intelligent, with free 
will and moral qualities, but remain- 
ing in a state of perpetual repose. He 
is the sole eternal and selfexisting 
principle. But there ia another class 
of Budhiste who believe that matter is 
a separate deity, and that from the 
union of the eternal princ [ le v tl 
matter sprang a third deitv who ro- 
uted the world. Prom the Sup eme 
Being have emanatpd five (or s en 
according to some,) Budhas and fr m 
these Budhas, five {or seven) oti er 
beings, called Bhodisatwas eaci uf 
whom ia appointed to create a world 
These Bhodiaatwas having {erfected 
their creations, return to a "itate f re 
pose, leaving inferior agents to miin 
tain them in order. As regarls th s 
world, the Bhodisatvra who created t 
also created Brahma, Vishnu ai d S va 
to operate upon it. 

As regards those who have r s 
through transmigration to the rwik f 
Budhas, some think them the produc 
tions of nature, as men are and tl it 
whan they arrive at the atat of rej ose 
they retiun an independent existence. 
Some think them emanations from the 
Supreme Being, through some of the 
Budhas, or Bhodisatwas, and that they 
are ultimately absorbed into the divine 
essence. There have been a number 
of these human Budhas in this and in 
former worlds. Some authors enume- 
rate 130 of the firat order ; but tho last, 
Gota'raa, or Sakya, revealed the pre- 
sent religion, and established the rules 
of worship and morality. Although 
he has passed iQt« a higher state of 
csistence, he is stiU the religious head 
of the world, and will continue to be 
so until he has completed his allotted 
period of 5000 years. We shall notice 
the o\iden o relating to the historical 
era cf (jotama (Budha ) when we come 
to tho hibtiry (f India in the 6th cen- 
tury B r 

Beneith the Budhas of the first order 
there is an infi.nite number of Budhas 
of different orders mcitly consisting 
of human beings who have exalted 
themselves by their superior sanctity 
during their life upon earth. There 
are also innnmerable celestial and ter- 
restrial beings in the theology of Bud- 
ha But there is mu h diversity of 
opinion among the disciples of Gotama; 
those of Southern India inclining to 
atlieism, those of Northern to theism. 



Oivo further parliculara as tn tho tenets of 
the Badbists.— Wbnt are tbo Hbodisatnas ? 
—What is said of Golamu ?— Whnt oihor 



ASSYRIA. 



DiVANUBAR began hia reign about 
this time (B. C. 900). There are in- 
scriptions on the ancient Aaayrian 
monuments recording the conquest of 
Armenia, Syria, Persia, and the adja- 
cent countries by this monarch. Pro- 
bably these nations had been in their 
usual chronic state of revolt. We have 
seen that they had previoualy formed 
part f the em; re had evolted a«d 
been as often subdued The mscr p 
t ons also nform ua that he ece ved 
tr bute from Jel u k ng of larael (B C 
8 3) In dU pr 1 il I ty the Hebrew 
k ngs w¥re alwaya tr bulary to tl e 
A *"yr in k nga 

bhin as Adur or Ihams yav e tl e 
name uf the next k ng (ac rd ng to 
Layard) and began 1 s re gn B 
8 The Buc esaor f Shan as Adur 
vas Acraaanes (B C 860) Then 
Adrimmelech II su eeled to the 
thr ne Dur ng the re gn of th >■ last 
named pr nee the prophet Jonah 
preiched to the inhab tants of Nine- 
veh who n ubed enee to h a ethurt 
t ns liel eied I, d and pro la n ed 
a fist an i put on sickclotb from the 
greatest of (hem e en to the least f 
them;" and the king, Adrammelech, 
is said to have followed their example. 
On this point Mr. Layard says : " It 
was not necessary to the effect of his 
preaching that Jonah should be of the 
religion of tho people of Nineveh. I 
have known a Christian priest frighten 
a whole Mussulman town lo tents and 
repentance, by publicly proclaiming 
that he had received a d»ine mission 
to announce a coming earthquake or 
plague," {lfinevehandBob)/lon,'p 507, 
note.) Near Mosul, on the supposed 
site of Nineveh, is still shown the tomb 
of Jonah, now surrounded by a mosque, 
which the Mahommedans have erected. 
The memory of the prophet is held in 
great veneration by them, and pilgrims 
visit this tomb. {Ibid, p. 482.) 

The prophet describes Nineveh at 
this time to have been " an exceeding 
great city of three days' journey," aud 
to have contained " six-score thousand 
persons that could not discern between 
their right hand and their left hand." 

Ton'osema'chuB, or Sar'danapa'lua, 
is the king who succeeded Adramme- 
lech (B. C. 818). And after him (ac- 
cording to Layard), Baldasi (B. 0. 
800). About this time the canal and 
tunnel of Negoubwere conatructfld for 
the purpose of conveying the waters of 
the river Zab to Nineveh. 



What is recorded of the kings during this 
lenturyf— Of the prophet Jonah?— Of bia 
>reaobing ?— Of his tomb?— Of the slate oi 
ho inbabitunte of Nineveh ? 
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PERSIA. 



The following 
mystically. Tho number 3 is myatic 
with almost everj nation. Tlierewere 
3 wise men of the East; 3 celestial 
emperors in China, ; 3 chief deities in 
India ; 3 fates ; 3 furies ; 3 gurgona ; 
3 graces ; 3 horsa ; 3 X 3 == 9 muses ; 
the use of the triad, indeed, ia so com- 
mon as to need no further notice here. 
The nnraljer 4 is tliat of an Olympiad, 
of the authentic gospels, of the Bvaii- 
geiists, of the great prophets, of the 
cardinal pointfl, the elements, the sea- 
sons, the weeks in a lunar month. It 
■was frequently uaed hy the Jews in 
combination with 10, tho perfecting 
number; hence 40, or 4 X 10, aignifies, 
generally, the fulness of the time re- 
quired. Sis the number of the senaea; 
the years of a luslrunt, or Roman pe- 
riod for purification of the people ; the 
intercalated days of (he year, 360 -|- 5, 
The number 7 relates to the days of 
the week ; 7 X 10 = 70, the years of 
man's life; 70 "weeks"forth com ng 
of the Messiah ; also 62 X = 434 
(Danielix.25). Thenuraler fangeh 
who made the world ( accord n„ to an 
cient belief), was 7 {see also An os t 
8). There were the 7 h Ua of Eome 
the 7 wonders of the world the 7 w se 
m n f G ec 10 was th number 
f p f t n th numb wh ch 

Itpl d tl t tb fulltm Tie 
J w h Sa il d m had 10 m val 
1 th numb f th gn f tl e 



iat 



f th 



I nth f th 



of 



Jac b f th tr 1 II 1 f the 
4.1 tl f th Cse a f th great 
g d f Olympn f th 4, n f the 
S nd n an 14 w tl n mber 
of the family of Jacob (Gen. xsxvii. 9), 
and Mary bore Jesua when she was 14 
(Gospel of Mary, v. 3). 15 was the 
number of the years of ' ' the cycle of 
Indiction" (or proclamation) ; also of 
the staira of the temple at Jerusalem, 
aniJof the Psalms of degrees. 19 years 
is the ojele of the moon, or Metonio 
cjcle = 235 lunations. 24, the number 
of hours in the day. 28 (4 X 7), 
the years of "the cycle of the sun," 
the number of days in a lunar month. 
39 is the number of stripes allowed, 
and of purification days. 72, the 
number of generations between Adam 
and Christ; the rate of the precession 
of the equinoxes (1 degree in 72 years). 
84 (7 X 12), and 112 (7 X 16). were 
cycles used in the western church. 
223, the years of the Chaldiean Saros, 
or cycle of lunar eclipses. 
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CHINA. 



Heaoit-wang died B, C. 894, leaving 
the empire t*) his nephew, E-wang, 
who inherited the faults of his father. 
The tributary States rose to great im- 
portance. Among the most p w f 1 
of them were Loo, which comp d 
part of Shan-tung, the prese t Y 
choo-foo, the native country of th le- 
brated Kwong-fu-tsze (or Conf ) 
Tse, the other half of Shan-tung Ch 
inHonan; Tsoo, inlloo-kwang 1 
likewise in Shan-tung ; Han, i ^h 
se; Yen, in Pih-chih-le; Woo K 
ang-soo ; Sung, now Kwei-tih f 
Honan; and Tsin, in Shan-s Th 
rulers of these States beeam de- 
pendent; their quarrels were 
sant, and were the curse of China. 

Under tho roign of Le-wang, who 
ascended the throne B. C. 878, these 
evils increased. This prince was solely 
engaged in amassing riches, and re- 
sorted to the greatest ci-ueltiea to extort 
money from the people. His order to 
h B trea urer Y ng e-kunf, has been 
re orded iho only th d^ I ant % 
money fill my treoaur es and 1 am 
S! t fied Tl e nlamo -i m n ster 

ob yed the oon mand and became n 
defatignble n h s ppre's on The 
people at length became nf r ated 
and br ke nto the n per al palace 
but the on j eror escaped n ghly ex 
asperated thep palace lemindedfrom 
the m Ulster Chaou kcnc that the 
en peror s s n s) uld 1 e g yen up to 
them b t ih fa thful n n ste n 
stead of doing so, delnered up to them 
his own aon, who was immediately torn 
to pieces by the crowd. Thus the em- 
peror's aon was aaved, but Le-wang 
himself fled, and ended his life in exile. 
The maxims of Ohaou-kung on govern- 
ment are excellent: one saying in par- 
ticular ia worthy of remembrance i " It 
is more perilous to stop the mouths of 
tho people than to arreat the rapida of 
a torrent." 
When Le-wang's death was known, his 
son, Souen-wang (B. C. 827), ascended 
tho throne. The reign of this prince 
was disturbed by the constant inva- 
sions of the Tartars, who were repeat- 
edly repulsed by the celebrated Chinese 
genera], Tain-chung but at la«t in a 
groat battle, the emperorwasdefeatei 
and Tsin-chung sla n Howoior the 
people raised anotl er army ai d drtvc 
back the Tartars These troul les t >- 
gether with those occasioned by the 
tributary princts br kc tho heart of 
the emperor 



- What ooourred during the i 
—What ia reeordal of L a ei 
ie Baid otCliagu kung? — Wl 
ing the reign of Souen trani 
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GREECE. 



Attica. — In tracing the succession of the Arotona, wo find the names of 
Diogne'tus [B. C. 888), Pher'ecles (B. C. 860), A'riphron (B. C. 841), Thea'pi- 
cus {B. C. 821). 

CoKiNTH.— Kings, Ag'elaa (B. C. 889), Ende'mus (B. C. 839), Aristode'mus 

(B C 834) 

S — S it th d th f P Ijd t (B C 873) 1 wdwl- 

wh w m d Ch 1 &h p ] d t L tl b U f 

th d d k g t m d tl 1 Id d tl t h th tl H 

mgly tdltwh hhdgtp ftl lldhpl 



1 d 1 r 



f t d 

d fte 



kg I ted 
d Ly g t q t Sp t 



t d 



fl d h 



P Pl 

g tl ' 



Yf 



t 



t t 



d th t St t 



g f tw 



1 y H w h led b 
d took th t k f t 
f und d tl 1 b ted 
m tftwdaci dHf 

ki g wh f Ifill d th d t f h gh p 
an elective Senate, composed of old men, who for 60 years had performed the 
duties of citizens ; and of a popular assembly, consisting of every Spartan above 
30 years of age, of good character, and able to contribute to the common table. 
The Senate had the sole right of originating measures ; the Assembly could 
only affirm or rqject them. The latter, in a subsequent age, delegated their 
authority to deputies, called "Ephors," who, in the end, engrossed the whole 
power of the State. The Perice'oi (part of the ancient Achseaa population,) 
were dep ed of all civil rlghta, but allowed their liberty. The Helots (tho 
rema n g part) wore reduced to abject slavery. They were sold with the 
1 d on wh h they lived, and their masters had power of life and death over 
them Tl e Spartan citizen existed only for the State. He had no property 
but what bel nged to the State, but all citizens were entitled to an equal share 
of the common property. The Spartans gave their whole attention to war and 
mart al exerc se ; agriculture was neglected ; mechanical labor was despised ; 
oon n erce was obstructed by restrictive laws, and by the use of heavy iron 
money tl o only coin allowed. The citizens dined at common tables, the old 
men apart from the young. Those meals were called "ayssifia," or "phidit'ia." 
Arts s en e nd literature, were henceforth completely extinguished in Sparta; 
and wh le the nsfitutions of Lyeurgus remained in force, her history is simply 
tl at of a band of warriors. 

Lyeurgus haMng exacted from the people an oath that they would keep his 
statutes inviolate until his return, quitted the country forever {B. C. 825). 
There are no traces of his fate. He was subsequently worshipped as a god. 
Charila'us was succeeded by bis son, Nicander (B. C. 821). Agesilaus was suc- 
ceeded by Archela'uB (B.C. 879), and Tele'clus (B.C. 823). 

He'siod, one of tho earliest Greek poets, waa bom at Asora, in Boeotia, in 
this century. He waa the author of several poems, the principal of them being 
the Theo'jony, or an account of the oripn of the gods ; Works and Days, a 
homely poem, containing moral and social precepts, and the fable of Prometheus 
and Pandora; the Shield of Herculee and the Catalogue of Women. The latter 
is lost. The Theogony reduced the obscure mythology of tho Greeks into a 
systematic form, although it differa in many respects from the myths which 
were current in Ileaiod's time, and in after ages, concerning the parentage, 
adventures, and acts of the gods and the demigods. In this work the order of 
nature, physical and moral, is explained in the personification of principles. 
Yerj little is known of the life of Hesiod. 

Iph'itus, king of Elis, restored the Olympic games, and decreed the cessation 
of all war during their celebration. The epoch of this decree has been fixed at 
B C 8h4. The Olympic games were celebrated from the earliest times in 
Greece They were solemnly dedicated to Jupiter, and were performed once in 
e\ery f ur years. They consisted of horse, chariot, and foot raoes, athletic 
sports and friendly contentions in mualc, poetry, and oratory; and were held 
n the plain of Oljmpia, in Elis, at the confluence of the rivers Alphe'us and 
Cla di.ua, where was the aaored grove of Jupiter, called Altis. In process of 
public buildings and statues were erected there. 
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ITALY. 



Oreat obscurity hangs OTer the history of Italy during this periid The 
country was divided into several States, the most important of which was Ftr i 
ria, in the centre. Occasional notices of the kings of these kingdoms nre f und 
in the ancient histories. X^iyy gives the names of several Latin and Alban 
kings {History of Some, b. 1, sec. 3), but no great reliance is to be placed on 
this portion of his history. According to him, the genealogy of the kings from 
iEne'as to Rom'ulua was as follows: .^neas (whom Livy assumes to haie Teen 
the veritable founder of the race of Latin kings,) was succeeded by his *<rn 
Asca'nina ; but whether this Ascanins was the Ascanius (otherwise eallpd lulus) 
who escaped with .^neas from the Trojan war, the historian cannot decide 
Ascanins' son, called Sylvius (from having been born in the woods by some 
accident), succeeded him in the kingdom, Sylvius' son, Mneaa Sylvius was 
the nest king ; and he, in like manner, transmitted the crown to his son Lati 
BUS Sylvius, and the surname "Sylvins" was thenceforth given to all the kings 
of Alba. From Latinus was born Alba ; of Alba came Atys, and of At^s 
Capya. Nothing but the names of these kings is recorded. But of Cape tus 
the son of Capys, we are told that he reigned twenty-sis years, and was the 
father of Tib'eris {Tiberi'nus, or Deheb'eris), who has been already mentionod 
The latter was drowned in the river Eumon, thence named, after him the 
Tiber (see page 56). His eon Agrippa reigned nest; and after Agrippa Rom 
uluB. Sylvius, the son of Romulus, received the kingdom from his father but 
having been struck by lightning, demised it to Aventi'nus, who being buried 
on that hill which was afterwards part of the city of Rome, gave it his nwne 
After Aventinus came Procas, who bad two sons, Nu'mitor and Amu iius of 
whom more will be said in the next century. Thus ive hare seventeen monarchs 
reigning during the period which elapsed between the supposed amial of 
.^neas in Italy, B. C. 1180, and the foundation of Borne, B. C. 753, being an 
average of 25 years to each reign. Beside these, the names of Tarche'tius and 
Cluill'ius have come down to us. Plutarch represents Tarchetius, king of the 
Albans, as having been one of the moat wicked and cruel of men {Lives, RositT- 
Lus). His name is not in the list given by IJvy, nor is that of Clnillius, who 
is represented to have been as great a benefactor to his country as Tarchetius 
was a curse. Cluillius was the constructor of the immense drain called the 
"FossiB Cluilliie," which, after the foundation of Eome, formed the boundary 
of the territories of Alba toward the west, and made arable the marshy swamp 
through which it was conducted. It is. also probable that he caused other 
works, of which the vestiges still remain, to be executed in the immediate 
neighborhood of Alba. Of Tarchetius it is'said that he was dethroned and 
punished by certain men, who, in their infancy, had been thrown into the Tiber 
by hia orders, but were miraculously saved. 

The south of Italy, comprising Campa'nia. Magna Oraj'cia, and Sicily, ap- 
pears to have been early brought under the influence of the Etruriaus. After 
founding the BhiKtiaa colonies, the Lares and Lucumoues met at Yoltumua, and 
sent colonists to settle in the half-occupied lands of the Ausonian Siculi. These 
colonists, in the lOth century B. C, founded twelve new States upon the exact 
model of the mother country, but independent of her. The towns which they 
founded on the coast, directly south from Circe, were Pute'oli, Ilercula'neum, 
Pompe'ii, Sta'bise, Saler'num, Phlis'tu, and Ve'lia. Inland they built the 
towns of Nola, Vultur'num, Ca8ili''no, Cala'zia, Suessa, Acerra, Trebella, Ca- 
le'no, Abella, Vena'fro, Atella, Nuce'ria, Aliaterna, Compulte'ria, Liturnus, 
Blera, Acherontia, An'xia, and Horaclfr'a ; also (according to Mliller), iHarci'na 
Sarras'to. Salernnm was probably the capital; it was famed for its Etruscan 
temple, dedicated to Kupra (Juno). Curaa had been founded in the eleventh 
century, B. C. 1060. It is said that Homer visited this city. Vultumum be- 
came B great city, rivalling Carthage and Corinth in wealth. It afterwards 
took the name of Cap'ua (an Etruscan word, signifying "a hawk"). In the 
year B. C. 800, the cities of Croto'na and Syl/aris were founded by Achaiana, 
who carried on commerce with Greece. These cities were at first only fortresses, 
but by degrees, as the Greek colonists established friendly relations with the 
Etrurians of the interior, they became extensive marts of commerce. The 
Sybarites (or Achaian Greeks,) conquered from the Siculi the localities where 
subsequently arose Tem'esa, Taran'to, Messa'pi, Brundi'si, and Metapon'tus. 



What does Livy say of the Albnn kings from ^Qeas tn RomnJus ?— What is said of Tar- 
beliuB?— And Cliiillius?—Whiit great work! did the latter eiccate?— What seep ort towns 
id the Ktiuriana found in the eonth of Italy ?— What inland towns ?— Who founded Crotona 
nd SjbariB?— Who were the Sjbarilea ? 



BRITAIN. 



Enclanb. — In Leil's time there 
1 r ke out civil discord, which was not 
^pj-oased until his son Lud, or Lud 
Hudibras, became king. This prince 
f unled the cities of Caer-kin (now 
Cmterbury), Caer^uant (now Win- 
cheator), and Mount Paladour {cow 
''baflesbury). He reigned 29 years, 
^nd died, leaving the throne to h a son 
Bkdud, who was skilled in astronomy 
andmagic. Havingmetwithn ed nal 
waters at a romantic spot in S ner et 
shiro ho founded there a c ty a nee 
called Caer-bad, or Bath Bkdud 
dedicited the waters to Minerva n 
whose tomple he kept fire cont n ally 
turning. He met with a fate s nilar 
to that of Icarus ; having made v ngs 
he was killed in the atten pt to fly 
at Troynovant (or London) after ha\ 
ing reigned 20 yeara. His a n Leir 
Bucceeded him. Leir was a wealthy 
and prosperous man, and 1 ved t a 
^ood old age. He had three daughters 
named Gonorilla, Regan, and Cordeiila, 
and in his dotage resolved to give his 
kingdom to the one who loved him 
most The apparentiy-indifferent con- 
duct of Cordeiila so angered him that 
he divided his kingdom between the 
other two. These daughters, with their 
husbands, Maglon, duke of Albany, 
and Hennin, duke of Cornwall, so ill 
treated the old king that he fled to 
Cordeiila, who had married AganippuB, 
one of the princes of Ganl. By the 
aid of the latter he was ro-instated on 
the throne, Maglan and Hennin being 
slain. He died two years aft rw d 
and was buried at Caer-Le ( L 
cestor), which city he had 1 It 

Ireland. — The reign of th I 
brated Ollamh Fodiila (p n n d 
Ollav Folia,) may be refe ed t ti 
period, though some historians place it 
in the 14th, some in the 10th, and sojne 
ia the 7th century before Christ I He 
was the great legislator of the ancient 
Irish, and instituted the great "Fes," 
or triennial convention at Tara, where 
the three orders of thecommnnity, viz., 
the king, the priests, and the people, 
were convened to make laws, and to 
record the history of the country in a 
register called the " Psalter of Tara" 
(which was extant in the time of Henry 
n.). In Ollamh Fodhla's time ofEces 
and em ployments were made hereditary 
in families, a custom adhered to by the 
Irish down to recent times. He in- 
stituted the " itfur-ollamh-am," or col- 
lege of the learned, at Tara. 



^Vhat is said of Lud Iludibras?— Of Bla- 
dnd?— Leir?— Relnte the alorj- of his Uiree 
daughtera.— Who wna Ollomli Podhia?— For 
what waa he celebrated? 



FEANCE. 



The following myth ia a specimen 
of the Breton mode of allegorining. 
Hu and his wife, Koridwen, dwelt in 
Pen-Lenn. Thej had tJiree children, 
viz., Mor-Vran, their eldest eon (the 
chief of navigatoi-s) ; Creiz-Tiou, a 
daughter (the symbol of life) ; and an- 
other son, Avank-do (the black beaver), 
a hideous being. To bestow intelli- 
gence on the latter, Koridwen resorted 
to the tomple of the Just One, in the 
Land of Repose, and instructqii the 
dwarf Gwion (the spirit) to prepare 
the water of divination. A blind man, 
named Morda, was placed in charge of 
the fire, and of the vase in which the 
watorwas to boil for a year and a day. 
But three drops of the hot liquid having 
fallen upon the finger of Gwion, he 
hastily put the scalded member into 
h s mouth, whereby he unthinkingly 
tasted the water Immediately the 
future wa>" repealed to him, ind he 
pprceivpd that Koridwen would ac(k 
to destroy him. The water, excepting 
the three drops, was poisoned ; he 
therefore broke the vaae, and fled. At 
the expiration of the year and (he day, 
Koridwen came t* the temple, and 
finding her labor frustrated, she set 
out in pursuit of Gwion. The three 
drops enabled the dwarf to transform 
himself into various shapes to escape 
from her, but she transformed herself 
in like manner in order to catch him. 
Thus when he became a hare, she be- 
came a dog, and so on. He ultimately 
assumed the form of a grain of wheat, 

wh h I p h w w 11 wed by 
I h h g ith f mofa 

hi q f til Korid- 

w 1 ht f th wh m Hu 

nd n n d to d th Th u happy 
m th th po n al d 1 m in a 
cradle covered with leather, and threw 
him into the sea. This happened near 
the palace of King Gouydno, whose 
son. Elfin, an unhappy being, was al- 
lowed to wander about by way of 
occupation. Elfin saw the cradle float- 
ing, and drew it out of the water. On 
opening it he found the child, whom 
he named Taliesin {radiant forehead), 
and he took him to Gouydno. To the 
king's amazement the infant began to 
prophesy, and informed him that he 
(Taliesin) had been born thrice ; that 
he held within his bosom the source 
of all knowledge, and that he knew all 
that was to be. This myth typifies the 
origin of man and the development of 
his faculties. 
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B.C. 900-800. 



SPAIN. 



The Spanish historianB assert that 
Slcha/ua, of 1'jre, the husband of the 
famous queen, Dido, gained all his 
wealth by trading with the inhabitants 
of the eastern ooaet of Spain, After 
having murdered Sichteua, Pygma'lion 
Bot ont from Tjre with a fleet, and 
landed in Andaluai'a, at a spot where 
he built the town of Axis (now Almu- 
necar). He also proceeded as far as 
Cadiz, then called Gadi'ra (or "bul- 
wark"). These Tjriana, or Phosnl- 
cians, are said to have built Mal'a^a 
and Abdo'ra. Those -who settled at 
Char'taca, in Africa, and founded Car 
tbage, in process of time emulated their 
Tyrian brethren in their ambitiona it 
tempts to extend their commerce and 
acquire new territories. They at- 
tempted to aubdue Sicily, Sardin a 
and Corsica, but were unsuccessful at 
first, Itwaa not untiltheirown power 
had been u>nsoIidated at htme that 
the Carthaginians were alle to get 
poBsesBun of these rn,h islands They 
thtn dneoted thoir course towards 
Spain and poaiessed themselye'^ of 
Iiiqa one of the Bilea r o islands 
We fin \ that Majorca and Minorra 
weie also attacked but ipparently 
with nt success iTie name Bale 
area was given by the (jreeks to the 
i habitant? of these islands on account 
of their skill in stinging stones The 
name of Clumba was given by the same 
people to Majorca, and that of Nura to 
Minorca, If we may believe the Spa 
nish historians, the inhabitants of these 
islands were so fierce that the Cartha- 
ginians dared not laud, but returned 
home, and for a long period did not 
molest Spain or her islands. 

The Tyrians and the Greeks intro- 
duced into Spain forms of idolatry un- 
known to the ori^nal inhabitants. If 
the worship of the one God ever pre- 
vailed in ancient Spain, it must have 
been confined to the Iberians. The 
remains of a variety of ancient deities 
are found in various parts of the coun- 
try ; also the circles of stones and altars 
peculiar to the Druids. The names 
and attributes of these gods are very 
imperfectly understood. Endobelion 
was much worshipped. Salambo (Ve- 
nus) was adored at Seville. Ipsistos 
(probably "the unknown God") was 
introducedby the Greeks. Eauvea'na, 
Bandua, Bariccus, Navi, Eiduo'rius, 
Sutu'niua, Viscus, the Lugoves, Togo'- 
ti8(orTosotis),Netoz(orNetuce),were 
some of thedei ties ivotshippedin Spain. 



GERMANY. 



While we are on tJie subject of the 
ancient German mythology, we may 
mention the mythological Odin and his 
sons, though the historical personage 
of that name founded a kingdom in 
Sweden in the 1st century B. C. The 
name "Odin" is, perhaps, a corruption 
of the word Wodan, or Guodan {God), 
and tlms the supreme deity became 
represented as a demigod. Of this 
divinity, Odin, many Saga, or legends, 
are related. lie is represented as 
riding on the eight-legged horae Sleip- 
nir an 1 as J residing over the feasting 
that was carnel on m the Walhalla 
where the souls f departed heroes 
were regaled with mead from golden 
g bleta held by beauteous Walkjren 
and with steaks cut from the bear 
Sjhnmnir which alwajs ten a ned 
whole no matter how many steikt 
were cut from him They also atp tl e 
apples of Iduna wl ich cDnferred j er 
pet lal youth and they di ly r de w th 
the go Is on the pliins of Ida and batr 
tied with each Dther in martia! sport 
Odm personified the brightness of 
heaven his wife Fugga refreaentel 
the earth and is lescril ed at ndii g 
in a ohanot drawn by cows The 
twehe Aaen (or thief deities subordi 
nate to Odm) ^ere 1 Th r oi Du 
nar the god of thunder represented 
as drawn by black ROits tl r ugh the 
air carrjmg m his hand the hammer 
Miclner and a great drinking him 
with which he causea the ebb ind flow 
of the t des He was worshipped by 
the Gauls under the name of Tar'anos, 
and by the Finns and Lappa under 
that of Tiormea. 2. Balldr, or Balder, 
the god of beauty, 3. Hiord, the god 
of cold air and the north. 4. Freyr, 
the son of Odin, the god of the sun, 
and guardian of white elves. 5. Tyr, 
the god of war (aupposed by son o to 
be identical with Thor) b Braga 
the god of poetry. 7 Hemdiil the 
god of the three classes of men — the 
nobles, the free-born, and the slav a 
8. Widar, the god of 1 mot on who 
walked through and or shed every 
thing with his iron eh es ^ Wal 
the god of the spring. 10 Uller the 
god of winter. 11. Torsete the pod 
of peace and Justice, 1 Lok the 
god of evil. Theae goda a a at Od n 
in governing the woild They are 
considered by some tn s gn fy the 
twelve months of the year Od n be ng 
the sun ; but it is difEe It to tra p the 
resemblance. 

Mention Iho attributes ot Odin.— Of Frigga. 
—Name the twelve Aeen.—What nere their 
t do they? — 



ASIA MINOR. 



PoKTUS was the north-easternmost 
district of Asia Minor. Itwaa origin- 
ally part of Cappadocia, and is men- 
tioned in the legends of the Argonauts. 
On the east of the river Iris, and on 
the banks of the Thermo'don, dwelt the 
Aia'AzONS, a mythical race of female 
warriors who came from the Cau'casus 
into PontuB, where they founded the 
city of Themiscy'ra. They were go- 
verned by a qneen, and they permitted 
no males to live among them. But to 
preserve the race they visited the Gar- 
gnre ans in Mount Caucasus once a 
year Their male children were sent 
away orpQttodeath,andtheirfemale8 
were 1 rought up as Amazons Bach 
female had her right breast cut off to 
ecal le her to fight more freely Many 
warlike exploits are recorded f them 
They iniadcd Lydia, in the days of 
lob afes and were defeated by Beller' 
oplon They fought the Trojans in 
the early days of Priam. Their queen 
Uipfol yte, was aiainby Herculea who 
earned away her girdle. In the reign 
of Theseus they invaded Attica, where 
they were routed by that hero. During 
the Trojan war they aided the Trojans 
and their queen, Penthesile a, was 
killed by Achilles. It is said that they 
f undedthecitiesof Eph^esus, bmyrna, 
C\me Myri'na, and Paphos The 
Greeks appear to have beliei elm the 
existence of this nation of saiage wj- 
men 1 ut it is difficult to say upon w hat 
grounds 

Pdby CIA.— The early inhal itants 
of this districtwere an entirely distinct 
people from those of the rest of Asia 
Minor. They claimed for themselves 
very great antiquity. There waa a 
tradition that they formerly dwelt in 
Macedonia, under the name of Brigea; 
and it is probable that they were part 
of the great Thracian family that once 

c U] ed the north-western portion of 
As a M nor; indeed the Soman poets 

ften se the word "Phrygian" aa 
equ ale t to " Trojan." 

( <. A TiA waa so named after the 
Gauls who settled there in the 3d cen- 
tu yB C 

r g n Ita inhabitants came from 
Syr a and were called, from their com- 
plex on White Syrians. It anciently 
included Pontus, and was divided into 
Cappad cia Major and Cappadocia 
M n r In the earliest ages it formed 
part of the Persian and the Aaayrian 

ni h 

Whnt is aaid of Pontus ?—M'hal were the 
AmaMns?— What ia said of them ?— Who waa 
Hippoljle? — Pentiesilea?— Whatof Phrj- 
gia ?— Galatia ?— Coppadooia ? 



CARTHAGE. 



Tub foundation of Cai 
been attributed to Elissa, or Eliaa, a 
Tyrlan princeaa, better known by the 
name of Dido. The esact era is a mat- 
tor of dispute. The Roman historian, 
Livy, states that, at the time of ita de- 
struction (B. C. 146), it had existed 700 
years, which would carry the era. back 
to the year B. C, 846. Petaviua asserts 
that Carthage ^vas founded 137 years 
before Rome, which would, therefore, 
fix the date at B. 0. 890. Dido waa the 
daughter of Agenor (or Mutgo), king 
of Tyre, and grand-daughter of Ith'o- 
lai {or Ethba'al), the father of the in- 
famous Jez'ebel, the wife of Ahab, king 
oflsrael. Shewasmarriedtoheruncle, 
Acer'bas (or Sicb^'us), a priest of 
Hercules, andaman of imniensewealth. 
Her Irother, Pygmalion, having mur- 
dered Acerbas in order to obtain the 
tieaaures. Dido, with a few frienda, 
escaped from Tyre with her husband's 
wealth. She fled to Cyprus, whence 
she subsequently departed with eighty 
Cyprian girls for the coast of Africa. 
Airived there, at a place called Char- 
tacn she purchased as much land as 
e uld be included in a bull's hide ; but 
cutting the hide into the thinnest pos- 
sible strips, she inclosed a piece of land 
whereon ahe built a citadel, which be- 
came the nucleus of ocity Its original 
name was Bets'iira or Btsra and it 
stood upon !i peuinania surrounded by 
the aea on all sides except the west 
Thci were other Phoenician colonics 
ill ea ly in the neighborh Jf d w heii Dido 
settled there, Utica had been founded 
nearly three centuries previously, 27 
miles north-west of Carthage. Tunis 
vras 10 miles southwest. 

Ili.ar'bas, a neighboring king, being 
jealous of the rising State, insisted that 
Dido should marry him, and threatened 
to destroy the city in case she refused. 
The queen, having vowed fidelity to her 
late husband, and finding that her 
people wished her to marry Hiarbas, 
erected a funeral pile, on which she 
stabbed herself in the presence of her 
subjects. After her death she was 
worshipped as a divinity. Such ia the 
storyofthismythioalpersonage. "Whaf- 
evor historical truth there maybe in it, 
Carthage was certainly founded by a 
Phcenician colony. They were peaceful 
traders, and remained friendly with the 
natives, to whom they paid tribute for 
the ground on which the city was built. 
This relation between them existed un- 
til the Carthaginians subdued them. 

Who waa Dido? — Relate tte etorj of the 
roundnlion of Garth »ge.— What nus its an- 
cient nnme ?— What ether citiea were near it ? 
— WhatwflB the fftte of Didof 
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THE 8^H CENTTJEY 



EGYPT. 



OsoEOflON reigned eight years. AcoordiDg to the Greeks, he was called by 
the Egyptians Chon, or Hercules. Psamraus (B. C. 791), comes ncKt on the 
list, and, after him, Zet, with whom ended the 23d dyoastj. There are no pri- 
,e monuments which throw light on the condition of Egypt during this period. 
That it was one of decline and decay, we may infer from the ascendancy which 
the Ethiopians acquired in the next dynasty, apparently without an effort. 

Boc'choris, of Sais (called, hy the Egyptians, Pehor, and bj Herodotus, An'y- 
iiis), was the first and only king of the 24th dynasty (B. C. 787). He is said to 
have been mean, and feeble in body, but to have surpassed his predecessors in 
ingenuity and wisdom. He enacted laws which regulated commercial con- 
its, and the prerogatives and duties of the sovereign.. He is celebrated, 
also, for the wisdom of his judicial decisions, many of which were handed down 
:o very late times. He practised strict justice and economy, but all was of no 
avail to raise the Egyptian character, which had sadly deteriorated , and when 
the Ethiopians, under Sab'aco, invaded Egypt (B. C. 740), the nation suc- 
cumbed almost witJiout a struggle. Bocchoris is said to have been taken, and 
burnt alive by order of Sahaco ; but this is contradicted by Herodotus The 
Ethiopians of this period were little inferior to the Egyptians in ciMlization 
They are mentioned in Scripture in equality with Egypt and Babylon 

Sabaoo, or Shabek, the founder of the 25th, or ElJiiopian dynasty, surpassed 
in piety and clemency all his predecessors. He abolished the punishment of 
death, and suljstituted for it compulsory labor on public works, the chief of 
which were embankments that prevented the Nile from inundating the towns 
of Lower Egypt. Sabaco has left inscriptions at Thebes and at Abydus; and 
a Greek inscription at Aboo Simhol, by the Ionian and Carian ausiliaries of 
Psammetiohus, proves that this king attempted to recover possession of that 
country. Sabaco retired from Egypt to Ethiopia (B. C. 725), leaving the go- 
iment of the former to Sev'echus (Sel/ichus, Seva, or So; 2 Kings svii. 4), 
whose first act was to enter into an alliance with Hoshe'a, king of Israel {B. C. 
722), against Shalmane'ser, king of Assyria. Many Israelites fled from the 
threatened invasion into Egypt, and settled there. But little more is known of 
Sevechus. He was succeeded {B. C. 713) by Tikha'kah (Tara'ous, or Tear'co). 
This monarch was king of Ethiopia and Upper Egypt during tlie invasion of 
Judea by Sennacherib, and sent assistance to King Hezekiah. Wc are told 
that after the retirement of the Ethiopian (Sabaco) from Egypt, and the re- 
sumption of power by the king who had fled into the marshes, Sethos (Boc- 
choris !), a priest of the sun, made himself king, probably of Lower Egypt. In 
this state of confusion was Egypt when Sennacherib invaded it, but he did not 
advance so far even as Pelu'sium ; for, according to the Egyptians, it happened 

e night tliat an immense multitude of field-mice covered the encampment of 
the Assyrians, and gnawed the strings of their bows and the straps of their 
shields. The Assyrians, finding themselves thus defonoelcBS, fled, and many 
were slain by the Egyptians. 

It would seem as if the confusion in Egypt, foretold in the 19th chapter of 
Isaiah, came to pass at this time. Mr. Sharpe, in his History of Egypt (pp. 
158-162), makes use of the Egyptian chronology to determine the date of the 
Trojan war, which, according to him, should be placed betwetn the yeari 92j 
and 900 B. C, on the following grounds. Herodotus says that Pnteus the 
king of Egypt who received Paris and Helen, was contemporary with the Trojan 
ar; that there was only one reign between him and Sesostris (ShishaL) who 
inquered Jerusalem B. C. 960 ; and that there were twelve reigns between him 
and the Persian invasion of Egypt, B. C. 525. Allowing the ocmputation of 
Herodotus as to the length of these reigns, this period would amount t SW 
years, which would give the year B. C. 915 as that of the capture of Ir j 
Again, Manetho says that Thuoris, who reigned seven years livpd in the t me 
of the Trojan war, and that he was succeeded by the 20tli dynasty which re gned 
together 135 or 172 years. Assuming that the 2l8t, 22d, 23d, an i 24th dvmslie-- 
reigned contemporaneously with it, computing from the reign )f So (B C 730) 
e have the year B. C. 900 as the date. Ahah, king of Israel, married (B. C. 
918) Jezebel, daughter of Ithobal. king of Tyre ; Dido fled to Carthage on the 
deatli of Ithobal ; and .^neas, according to Roman tradition, visited her on his 
flight from Troy: thus fixing the fall of that city at about B. C. 88C. 

hat was the stale of Egypt during the reigns of Osnrchon, PBaiumuB, and Zet ?— What is 
SMilofBooohoriBf— or Snboco?— Of the Bthiopinreof this period?— Whnt remarkable events 
oocurred during the reigna of SevBchue nnd Tirhnkoh ?— State aome of the argumenta from 
Egyptian history fur fixing the date of the Trojan war at about the year B. C. 900. 



SYRIA. 



This century was a fatal one to the Hebrews. It saw the destruction of tbe 
kingdom of Israel, and the reduction of that of Jndah to a tributary State by 
the Assyrians. Of this impending visitation, a series of bold and eloquent men, 
Joel, Amos, Hosb'a, Isa'iah, and Micah, inspired with prophetic vision, had 
warned the corrupt and idolatrous Jews, but in\ain. Their sublime prophecies 
and denunciations will be found in the books of Scripture bearing their re- 
spective names. 

Israel. — Jorobo'am II. was on the throne at the opening of the century, but 
the kingdom fell into confusion on his death. On that occurrence his sou, 
Zachari'ah, the last of Jehu's race, was placed on the throne (B. C. 772) ; but 
he had hardly occupied it sii months, during which he committed all sorts of 
wn,kedness, when he was assassinated by Shallum, the eon of Jabesb, who 
usurped the throne, but, after a reign of one mouth, was in his turn murdered 
by Men'ahem. This last-named chieftain contrived to maintain himself by the 
most ruthless ferocity {2 Kings kv. 16) on the throne for ten years. He averted 
an invasion of the country by Pul, king of Assyria, by paying him a heavy 
tribute. He left the kingdom to his son, Pekahi'ah (B. C. 759), who, after an 
evil reign of two years, was slain by Pekah, one of his captains, who "reigned 
in his stead," This king also "did evil in tbe sight of the Lord," and 
spired with Rezin, king of Syria, to crush Ahaz, king of Judah ; but Tiglath- 
Pile^er, king of Assyria, came to the assistance of the latter, and, marching 
against the city of Damascus, took it, slew Rezin, and carried off the inhabitants. 

lloshe'a, the sou of £lab, conspired against Pekah, caused him to be assassi- 
nated, and became king (B. C. 730). His reign was of short duration. Shal- 
mane'ser, king of Assyria, forced him to pay tribute; but having found out 
that Hoshea had secretly formed an alliance with So (or Sethos), king of Egypt, 
the Assyrian king besieged and took Samaria, and carried away Iloshea and 
the ten tribes of Israel into captivity (B. C. 719). Thus terminated forever the 
independent kii^dom of Israel. The captives were settled iii Assyria and Media. 

In JuDEi the first half of the century witnessed the comparatively peaceful 
reigns of Uzziah (B.C. 808-756), and of his sonJotham (B.C.756-741). During 
their reigns were deli^pred most of the prophecies of Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah. Ahaz, the son of Jotham, succeeded to the throne of Judah in tlie 
17th year of Pekah, king of Israel {B. C. 742). Pekah entered into a confede- 
racy against him wifh Rezin, king of Syria, and invaded Judea. This first 
expedition was not successful ; but on the retreat of the Syrians, Ahaz ventured 
on a baJtie, which resulted in the most frightful disaster. 120,000 Jews were 
slain, and 200,000 were carried into captivity. The king's son, Maa'seiab, was 
slain, and his principal officers also fell. But the victorious Israelites, moved 
with compassion for their sufiering kinsmen, treated the captives kindly, and 
sent them home. Meanwhile tbe king of Damascus seized Elath ; the Edomites 
and the Philistines revolted ; and Ahaz. in desperation, solicited protection from 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, who had already subdued the trans-Jordanic 
tribes. That monarch, as we have seen, took Damascus, and carried off the 
inhabitants ; but he also esacted a very heavy tribute from the ki»g of Judah. 
Ahaz reniunced the national faith, and fell into the grossest idolatry. He esta- 
blished in his kingdom the worship of the gods of Syria, defaced the temple at 
Jer isalem and made his children pass through fire to Moloch. In the year 
B C "26 this guilty monarch died, and was succeeded by the best and wisest of 
the kings (f Judah, HezEKi'in. This upright man at once extirpated idolatry, 
and restored the ancient religion and priesthood, destroying the last vestiges of 
superstition even to the brazen serpent made by Moses in the wilderness. He 
endeiiored ti re-unite all the Israelites who remained in Syria under one govern- 
ment but he was unsuccessful. He, however, threw off the yoke of Assyria, 
and giined some important advantages over the Philistines: and he fortified 
Jerusalem After the fall of Samaria (B. C. 719), Shalmaneser laid siege to 
T\re but the inhabitants of that city resisted him for five years, and his death 
(B C 71^) put an end to the siege. His successor, Sennacherib, invaded Judea, 
levied tribute, and marched on towards Egypt, leaving a large force to act against 
Jerusalem. The destruction of the army of Sennacherib (2 Chron. xxsii. 21] 
by a simoom, saved Judea, for the division left there speedily retreated. The 
remainder of the reign of Hezekiah passed in peace. 

What prophet! ptophesied during this century?— "What ia recorded of the kings of Israel 
during this ecnlur^ ?— What bewime of the ten tribes?— What of the kings of Judnh? — 
What did Abaa do ?— And Heieklnh f— What of the siege of Tjre ?— And the dealrncaon of j 
the army of Sennaeherib? 
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INDIA. 



The Budhiata deny tho authority of 
tlio Vedas and the Puranas. They 
differ very greatly from the BrahmioB 
in many respects, especially in I 
having no castes among them. Their 
priests are taken from all classe 
t!ie community, and greatly resemble 
European monks. They live in mc 
teries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go 
■with their feet bare, and their heads 
and beards shared, and perform in a 
body a constant succession of services 
at their places of worship, They have 
processions, chanting, incense, and 
candles, as tHo Komau Catholics have. 
But they differ widely from the Hindoo 
priests in other matters also. They 
are strictly bound to celibacy, and to 
renounce the pleasures of the flesh ; 
they eat together in one hall ; they 
sleep sitting in a prescribed posture ; 
andleave their monastery once a week, 
when they march in a body to bathe, 
and once a day when they go out to 
receive alms for the community, but 
they are not nUuwed to beg. They do 
not eat after noon, not drink after dark 
for fear of swallowing minute insects ; 
and they carry a brush with which to 
sweepeveryplaceb«fore they sit down, 
lest they should inadvertently crush 
any living creature, so great is their 
respect for animal life. Some even tie 
a thin cloth over their mouths to pre- 
vent their drawing in small insects 
with iieir breath. They renerate the 
relics of holy men, and often erect over 
them solid cupolas, or bell-shaped 
monuments, which are often of a stu- 
pendous sine. In India there are many 
of these, also some magnificent remains 
of the former splendor of the Budhist 
temples. The most ourioua are the 
cave temples, which consist of excava- 
tions from the solid rock, in the form 
of colonnades, like aisles, with vaulted 
and ribbed roofs, like Gothi temples 
Those at EUora and at Carla ^re the 
finest specimens. The Bndhists alto 
had nunneries for the seclusion of 
women. They have an extensive lite- 
rature, both in India, China, and other 
countries where their religion prevails. 
It is all on the Brahmin model, and 
all originally from India (Hodgson, 
Astatte Eeienrchis, vol. xvi., p. 433). 
The Pali, or local dialect of M^adha, 
where Gotama lived, seems to be the 
language generally used in the reli- 
gious writings of the Budhists (see 
Elphinstone, History of India, vol. i., 
ch. iv.). 



What are the prioeipfl! points of difference 
etwocntboBuflhistsandBrahiiiine?— WhHt 
mains of their temples nro there?— What is 
lid of their literature?— Sacred Linguage? 



ASSYRIA. 



According to Mr. Layard, Ashurkish 
reigned after Baldaai. After him came 
PiTL, supposed by some to be the Belus 
II. of the Greeks, the date of whose 
accession is placed by Hales and New- 
ton in B. C. 790, by Usher in B. C. 769. 
Pul invaded Israel, and compelled 
Menahem to pay him 1000 talents of 
silver by way of ransom (2 Kings sv. 
19). He built tho temple of Belus at 
Babylon. On his death this king's 
dominions were divided between his 
two sons, Ticj.ATH-PiLKSBB, who be- 
came sovereign of Assyria, and N*.bo- 
NissAB, who ruled in Babylon. At the 
commencement of the reign of the latter 
(B. C. 747), began the "Era of Nabo- 
nassar." The history of the two king- 
doms here diverges. 

Assyria. — Tiglath-Pileser, having 
been invited by Ahaa, king of Judah, 
to assist him against Pekah, king of 
Israel, and Rezin, king of Damascus, 
went U> the assistance of Ahaz, slew 
Rezin, and took Damascus. He then 
carried away captive the inhabitants 
of the land, and the tribes of Reuben, 
God, and Manasseh, and planted them 
in Media (B. C. 740). Ho was suc- 
ceeded by Shalmanasar (or Sargon), 
B. C. 730, who, in the fourth year of 
Hezekiah, invaded Israel, took Sama- 
ria (B. C. 719), and carried away the 
seven remaining tribes to Media, filling 
their places with a mixed colony of 
strangers. He also endeavored to con- 
quer Syria and Phoenicia, and besieged 
Tyre (B. C.T17), but invain. Hewas 
succeeded by his son, Sbnnach'eeib 
(B. C. 714), who invaded Judea with 
an immense army, which was destroyed 
in one night by a pestilential blast 
after which he returned to Assyria 
where ho was assassinated by his two 
eldest sons (B. C. 711). Esarhaddon 
on his ascending the throne, had to 
contend with a revolt of the Medes and 
Babylonians, who for a time subdued 
Assyria This prince is also called 
Sardannpa lus, but is not the monarch 
who perished in the final overthi n of 
Nineveh. 

Babylon. — After the acoessi n of 
Nabocassar, this city became one ftie 
most famous in the world; the king s 
mothet, or wife, Semir'amis (see Hales 
Nev! System of Chronology, vol. iii p 
61), erected the most splendid buiUings 
there. Of the successors of Nabonassar 
we have but little more than the names 
The separation of Babylon from Assyria 
was fully accomplished about B. C.710. 



What is suid of Pul ?— Of TIglatti-PileEor? 
-Of Nabonae^ar? — Of the division of the 
mpire? — Of Shalmanasar?— Senniieherlb? 
-Esorliaddun ?— Of SeQiirom;s? 



PERSIA. 



The student has already been in- 
formed that great discrepancy exists as 
to the dates of the accession of the an- 
cient Persian monarchs. The reign of 
Zohak (conjectured to mean the dura- 
tion of the Assyrian conquest,) is said 
to have lasted 1000 years, and that of 
Feridoon 1000 years (according to Fer- 
dusi). During the period of the Assy- 
rian rule the finest edifices in Persia 
were erected. They are attributed to 
the Aaayrian queen, Semir'amis, of 
whom so many marvels are related, 
but respecting the date of whose reign 
historians are not agreed ; Helvieus 
placing it B. 0. 2248 ; Syncellus, B. C. 
2177; Eusebius, B. C. 1984; Usher, 
B.C. 1215; Herodotus, B.C. 713: a 
difference of more than 1500 years I 

The probability is that Feridoon is 
the Arba'ces of the Greeks (see Mal- 
colm's History of Persia, vol. i., oh. 7), 
who, according to Ctesias, reigned from 
E.C.74Sto730. If this conjecture be 
correct, the exploits of Zal and Roostum 
must also be referred io this period. 
Arbaces, the Mede^was induced by the 
contemptible character of 'Esarhaddon 
to attack Nineveh, which he took, and 
for a, time overthrew the Assyrian mo- 
narchy. In this great national move- 
ment, Rawah, the blacksmith (already 
mentioned, p. 19), took a leadiwg part. 
(Persian history here repeats itself, 
owing to confusion in the chronology.) 

Arbaces was a just and pious king. 
His death took place B. C. 730. He 
was succeeded by his son, Manda'ees 
(or Manueheher) ; but Persia appears 
to have been involved in troubles, owing 
to thedisputes between the descendants 
of Arlaces. During this period tho 
bi,ythians conquered Persia, and te- 
mdined masters of it for twelve years. 
Mandaces was succeeded by his son, 
Sosarmus (Nouzer). During this pe- 
riod f anarchy, two princes, named 
Art a (Zoo), and Arbianes (Kershasp), 
occupiel the throne for a short time. 
At length the people called a public 
assembly to deliberate on the affairs of 
thn nation. At this meeting, Kai- 
k 1 vl (better known by the name of 
De[ oces or Dej'oces, given to him by 
thoGreeks), one of the hereditary chiefs 
or pnn<,es of Seistan, or Nimroz, and 
connected with the ancient royal family 
of Persia, a man renowned for his 
wisdom and justice, was unanimously 
elected king. The date of this event is 
placed by some historians in the year 
B. C. 709, by others in B. C. 696. 



lat is said of tlio period of Zohnli ?— Of 
ramia ?— Of ArbacoB ?— And of the Scy- 
thian conquest?- Whowas Dejooes ?— Wlien 



CHINA. 



On the death of Souon-wang (B. C. 
781), Yew-wang mounted the throne. 
He was a prince very like his ancestors, 
indolent, and addicted to low pleasures. 
But the indulgence of his desires led 
him to the commission of great wick- 
edness. Being enamored of abeautiful 
woman, named Paon-sze, he, at her re- 
quest, divorced his wife, and set aside 
the heir to the crown, thus indulging 
her whims at no matter what cost. The 
following extraordinary story is told of 
her. Being unable to make her smile 
and be cheerful, Yew-wang made the 
signal of general alarm by lighting 
fires upon the mountains. Tho tribu- 
tary princes and great officers conse- 
quently repaired hastily to the palace, 
where they were greeted by the laugh- 
ter of Paou-sze, and sent back in dis- 
grace. The Tartars renewed their in- 
cursions, and the people groaned under 
the burden of their oppressors, who had 
now grown very numerous. Yew-wang 
marched against the State of Shin, 
where his disinherited son had taken 
refuge, and the prince of that Slate, 
unable to resist the imperial forces, 
called in the aid of the Tartars. The 
emperor's troops then deserted him, 
and, despised by all, he was slain by 
the Tartars (B. 0. 770), and his much- 
beloved Paou-sie shared the same fate. 

Ping-wang, the son of the last em- 
peror, ascended the throne by the aid 
of the prince of Tsin. His first busi- 
ness was to get rid of the Tartars, 
against whom he had to fight a very 
bloody battle. These barbarians were 
the scourge of China. To free himself 
from them the emperor gave the greater 
part of the imperial domain of Chaou 
to the prince of Tsin, under pretence 
of rewarding him for bis services, but 
in reality that he might fight his (the 
emperor's) battles agmnst these fero- 
cious savages. That valiant prince 
soon cleared the country of them. His 
son took advantage of this to extend 
his authority and establish his inde- 
pendence, an example wljich was fol- 
lowed by many other of the emperor's 
vassals, who, in the year B. C. 758, de- 
clared their independence, and formed 
no less than 21 independent kingdoms. 
The miseries entailed upon the country 
by these numerous masters were very 
great, but Ping-wang did not live to 
see the worst of them. He died B. C. 
720, having previously removed the 
capital to Lo-yang. His grandson, 
Hwan-wang, succeeded him peaceably. 
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, of Ping-w.nng?— What of 
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GREECE. 



Attjca. — In this century we pass from the domain of legend to that of his- 
tory. The events recorded, however, are unimportant. In Attica, we liave a 
■e list of names of Archons (chosen for life), in the following order ; — Thcs'- 
is, B. C. 801-794; Agamestdr, B. C. 794-777; ^s'chylua, B. C. 777-T54. 
After this, the Archons were elected for ten years ; and Charops was the first 
> was chosen (B.C. 752) under the new syetem. The Archons abo\ei amed 
■e of the family of Codrus, and the office was held by members of the same 
family down to the year B. C. 714, when Hippom'enes was deposed for i,ruelty 
to his own (liiuglitor. The office was then thrown open to all the nohility 

Argos. — The system of computing tihie by Olympiads, or the interval which 
ilapsed between (he celebration of the Olympic games (four years), dates finm 
ihe year B. C, 776, when the people of Elis inscribed (he name of their lellow 
sea, Coroi'bus, as the winner of the foot-race ; and thus began the practice 
of inscribing, in like manner, in each recurring fifth year, the name of the victor 
n the same race. It appears either that the Eleians wore excellent runners 
r that the Olympic games were for a long time purely local, for the prize uns 
carried off at the first twelve Olympiads by a native of Elis, or of its neighbor 
hood. During the celebration of these games pacific communion prevailed 
among the Grecian States. Sacred legations were sent from each State to ofier 
sacrifices in common on these occasions, and the city where the ceremonies to(k 
place enjoyed inviolability of territory during the month of their occunence 
Heavy fines were imposed by Elis upon other cities fur violation of the truuP 

About the year B. C. 770, Phi'don, a descendant of Temenus made himself 
despot of Argos, and re-established the ascendancy of that city over all the 
others of her confederacy. He endeavored to acquire dominion over Corinth 
id to extend his sway over the greater part of the Peloponne=u>!, but it d es 
it appear that he succeeded. He further claimed the righl^of presiding at the 
celebration of the Agones, or religious games instituted by Hercules, and espe- 
cially the Olympic Agon ; and at the celebration of the 8th Olympiad {B. C. 
748), he marched to Olympia with an armed force, and dispossessed the Eleians 
of their privilege. But the latter having received aid from the Spartans, Phidon 
was defeated, and forced to resign his pretensions. 

This king coined both silver and copper money in ^gi'na, and first estaHi-*hi.d 
a system of weights and measures, whiHh, through hia influence, became adopted 
throughout Peloponnesus, and ultimately acquired footing in all the Dorian 
States, Boeotia, Thessaly, and Macedonia, under the name of the .^ginrean "^calo 
Of this system Mr. Grote observes {History of Greece, vol, ii., p. 319) thit it 
* probably borrowed immediately from the Phoenicians, and by them from 
the Babylonians. The Euboio scale arose subsequently in Greece, at an uncer 
tain period, and prevailed in Attica and the Ionic cities generally. The Egi 
in and Euboie scales had ootemporaneous currency in difierent parts ot the 
Persian Empire, the divisions of the money scale being the same in both vie 
100 drachmae to a mina, and 60 minx to a talent. [The drachma equalled 14j^ 
cents of United States currency; consequently the mina was equal t« $14 W 
and the talent to $871.20.] The Babylonian, Hebrew, Phcenician, Egyptian 
and Greek scales of weight were so nearly conformable as to warrant the 1 elief 
that they were all derived from a common origin, and that origin the Chaldtean 
priesthood of Babylon, The Hebrew shekel, which was both a weight and a 
L, was nearly equal to half an ounce avoirdupois, or 9 dwts., 2.4 gr Troy 
its value was about 60 ofints. Of Phidon's fall we have no information 
I no leader of eminence appeared after him. The line of Argive kmg"! con 
tinned to the last Persian war, but the government became democratic 

Spabta. — Tele'clus and his son, Aleam'enes, had, at tie beginning of this 
century, extended their dominions. The system established by Lycurgus wis 
■ 1 full force. In the year B, C. 760, the king, Theopom'pus, instituted the 
Bph^ori — magistrates, whose duty it was to call all public funetionar es to ai, 
iount for their actions. They, by degrees, usurped the duties of the fficers 
iver whom they watched, and became possessed of the power in the State 

The most remarkable event in the history of Sparta during this century is 
'HE FiHST Messehian Wab. According to the historian, Pausa'nias, it began 
n the year B. 0. 743, and ended B. C. 723, thus lasting 20 years. The remote 
ause of it was the killing of the Spartan king, Teleclus, at the border temple 
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of Diana, where the Messenians and Spartans were both offering sacrifices. 
This event happened during a fray betiveen the two parties. But the war did 
not break out until some time after, when Alcamcnes and Theopompus we 
kings of Sparta, and Anti'ochus and An'drocles, kings of Messenia. The ii 
mediate cause of it was a private altercation between tie Messenian Polych'ni 
and the Spartan Euseph'nus. The latter demanded redress of the Messenians, 
but they refused to give up Polychares, though their king, Androclcs, strongly 
insisted on their doing so, and was slain in the tumult which his opposition 
occasioned. The Spartans then began the war, without formal notice, by sur- 
prising the town of Ampheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. Tlie 
Messenians, under their king, Euph'aes, heroically resisted the Spartans with 
success for four years. In the fifth year of the war, the Spartans, under their 
kings Theopompus and Polydc'rus, made a mora vigorous effort, and drove the 
Messenians into tht! recesses of Mount Itho'me. In their distress, the latter 
c nsulted the oracle of Delphi, and were told that a virgin of the royal rac 
jSlp jtus must be sacrificed for their salvation. Aristode''muB, one of that 
family thereupon put to death his own daughter ; but the war still continued 
many years. In the 13th year of it an indecisive battle was fought, in w 
luphaes was slain, and Aristodemns was then elected king in his stead. Five 
years afterwards Arjatodemua gained a great victory over the Spartans, but the 
tide soon turned against the Messenians. Aristodemus, agonized with the 
reflection that he had sacrificed his daughter in vain, put an end to his exist- 
ence In the 20th year of the war, the Messenians abandoned Ithome, and fled 
the Lountry. The few who remained behind were reduced to submission, and 
Mess nia was annexed to Sparta. 

Corinth. — The Bacchi'adse, as we have seen, formed the governing caste of 
this State, intermarrying usually among themselves, and choosing their o 
prytania (or president). Of their internal government we have no account, 
except the tale relative to one of tliem, named Ar'chias, whose brutality to a 
youth, named Actoa'on, made him so detested that he was forced to flee from 
Corinth. He took refuge in Sicily, where a number of Greek colonists were 
settkd and there he founded the city of Syracuse, which afterwards be<ainB so 
fan ua (B, C. 735). Telestea, one of the last of the Bacchiadie, was put to 
death His successor, Autom'enes, reigned one year; and the people then 
adopted the system of electing fheir own chief magistrate annually. At the 
cloiB f this century (B. C. 703), Amin'ocles, of Corinth, flrst built triremcf 
(ships with three tjers of benches for rowers) for the Samians, and he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Athenian navy. 

Macedonia, — The foundation of the kingdom of Maeednn was laid by Per- 
dicas and his brothers, Gaua'nes and ABr'opus, who were of the race of Tem'- 
enus (f Argos. They settled at Mount Ber'mius, ^d thence subsequently 
extended their dominions (Herodotus, b. viii., 137). This may be referred ti 
the year B. C. 729. But others say that Car'anus of Argos, a descendant of 
Hercules, settled at Edessa, in Macedonia, with an Argive colony (B. C. 730), 
was the founder of the kingdom, and that Perdiccas was the fourth king. Be 
that as it may, Perdiccas was one of the earliest raonarchs of Macedonia, and 
was succeeded by his son Argje'us. 

Little worthy of notice is recorded of the other States of Greece at this period. 
CjlonizatJon set in strongly, and the coasts of the Mediterranean were settled 
by Greeks, who carried with them everywhere their skill in the arts and 
ences their genius and taste, their laws, and their noble aspiration for free 
institutions and self-government. They founded Paodo'sia, Metapon'tu 
Rhe gium, Nax'os, Leon'tium, Cat'ana, Meg'ara-Hybia, Thas'os, Aby'iios, 
Nio me'dia, Croto'na, Taren'tura, Syr'acuse, and Corcy'ra. 

Arcti'nus of Mile'tus and Cinee'thon of Lacediemon, two of the poets of 

the Ep c Cycle flo irishe 1 diwing this century. The Epic Cycle comprises 
the authors who t ntinu d the narrative of the Iliad, and the heroes who figure 
therein Of the e p ets there 'weie several. Arctinus wrote the Xihi'opis, a 
conlinuati n of the Iliad and the Deairuction of tt'ion, comprising the subse- 
qufnt events until the departure of the Greeks. A very valuable account tf 
the Ilomeri poems generally will be fiiund in Grote's Hiatonj of Greece, vol. 
11 ch xsi 
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ITALY. 



The great event in the biatorj of Italy during this century lo ihe franding 
of the eitj of Roue. This is, indeed, an epoch in the historj of the world as 
wel! as of Italy. According to tiio received chronology, the dat« of tins event 
is fixed in the year B. C. 753. This ia founded on the statement of the great 
Roman antiquary, Varro, wto says that the building of Rome took plate in 
the 4tli year of the 6th Olympiad, -which would bo the year abo-ve mentioned 
According to Cabi, it took place in B. C. 751 ; according to Polyb lus in B C 
760 ; according to Fa'bius Piotor, in B, C. 747 ; according to Ciu'liuh in B C 
728, But universal testimony conflrmsthe supposition that Rome was founded 
about the middle of the 8tli century B. C. The year B. 0. 753 i-i retkoned by 
most of the Roman writers as the year of the building of the city, {Anno Urbis 
ConditcE, whence the initials A. U. C, which distinguish the Roman Era) 

The origin of Rome is inyolved in obscurity. It probably was due to a i y 
from Alba Longa. The word "Rome" is of Greek derivation, and sign fl 
"strength." The aeconnt of the foundation of the city given hy the R 
historian, Titus Liy'ias, commonly called Livy (History of Rome, book 1) w 
that generally reeeired, until the critical researches of Niebuhr, in the b gin 
ning of the present century (I9th A. 0.) proved that the early Roman 1 g 1 
were mythical, and that but a small amount of historical truth could he d to t d 
in them. The student is referred to Niebuhr'a great work, the Hisforf/ f 
Rome, for fuller information on this subject ; also to Arnold's History of P m 
where it is very ably treated. Having premised thus much, we give the 1 g d 
of Row'uLUS, as relatod by Livy. 

It has already been mentioned that Livy gives a list of Alban king f m 
iEne'aa down to Nu'mitor and Amu'lius, the sons of Procas. This mon h t 
his death bequeathed his kingdom to Numitor, as the eldest son. But A 1 
dethroned his brother, and put to death the male offspring of Numitor, mult g 
the latter's daughter, Rhea Sylvia, a vestai virgin, so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of issue. But the vestal had twins by the god Mars ; whereupon Amu- 
lius loaded her with chains, and cast her into prison, and ordered the children 
to be thrown into the Tiber. It happeiied at this time that the river had over- 
flowed its banks, and the trough in which the children were was floated inl« a 
pool, which became dry when the tide retired. A thirsty she-wolf from the 
neighboring mountains directed her course to the spot, and, being attracted by 
the cries of the children, went to the trough, and licked the babes with her 
tongue. In this attitude she was found by the king's shepherd, Fausfnlus, 
who took the children home to his wife, Acca Lanren'tia, to be nursed. They 
were named Romulus and Remus, and were brought up as shepherds. They 
subsequently became very hardy and daring, and were famed for attacking 
wild beasts and robbers. They gradually formed a band of youths, of whom 
they were the leaders, and carried on their exploits and their sports. Among 
these sports were those of the Luper'cal, which were celebrated on the Palatine 
Hill, and had been instituted by Evander in honor of the Arcadian Pan, whom 
the Romans afterwards called In'uus, [This same god, however, waa an an- 
cient Italian deity, named Luper'cus, who was worshipped by the shepherds 
as the protector of their flocks against wolves. On the north side of the Pala- 
tine Hill was a cave surrounded by a grove, wherein was worshipped the image 
of Lupercns by his priests, the Luperoi. He is represented as having a wife, 
Luper'ca, or Lupa, who, in the shape of a she-wolf, suckled Romulus and 
Remus, whence sho is sometimes identified with Acca Laurentia.] While the 
youths were celebrating the Luperea'lia (sports of the Lupercal), they were 
surprised by a band of robbers, who carried off Remus, and delivered him up 
to the king, Amulius, on a charge of plundering the lands of Numitor. Remus 
was given up *m Numitor to be punished. Upon this, Fanstulus, who had all 
along suspected the youths of being the twins of Ehea Sylvia, which had been 
exposed by order of Amulius, imparted the affair to Romulus. It was also 
communicated to Numil«r, and a conspiracy was organized against the king. 
Romulns and Remus, with their adherents, forced their way into the palace 
of Amulius. and slew him. Whereupon Numitor called an assembly of the 
people, and related the case to them. The youtlis bailed their grandfather as 
king, and the multitude ratified the act. Thus Numitor was reinstatod in the 
kingdom of Alba. 
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R mulus and Remus now resolved to build a city on the spot where they had 
been eiposed, and they assembled a number of their followers to carry out the 
pK leot But a quarrel arose between the brothers as to the right to name and 
giiem the new city. They thereupon agreed to decide the dispute by augury. 
Romulus chose the Palatine Hill; Remus, the Av'entine, on ■Hhich to await 
their auguries. The first omen, consisting of six vultures, appeared to Remus ; 
after which, double that number appeared to Romulus Each was proclaimed 
king by his respective followers ; an altercation ensued, and on their meeting 
they came to blows. Remus was slain, and Romulus assumed the leadership. 
He selected the Palatine Hill as the locality for the first buildings, and gave to 
them the name of Rome. There is another account of the death of Remus, 
wh h more generally received. It is that Remus, in derision of his brother, 
1 ) d ver the new wall which Romulus was building, and that Romulus killed 
h a passion, exclaiming: " So perish every one that shall hereafter leap 

R m Ins now assumed kingly dignity — caused himself to be attended by 

t 1 1 ctors — established a sanctuary — created a hundred senators- — and 

t t ambassadors into the neighboring States, to form alliances, and to pro- 

w es fbr his subjects. These ambassadors were everywhere treated with 

ntempt. Romulus then planned the famous stratagem known as " the rape 
f th Sabine women." He ordered solemn games, called Consualia, to be 

lb t d in honor of the equestrian Neptune (called by him Consus), and he 
t d the neighboring tribes to join in them. The people of Casni'ne, Crus- 
t m m, and Antem'nse, attended with their families ; but in the middle of the 
ft t s, at a given signal, the maidens were carried off by the Romans. The 
utr d visitors appealed to Titus Ta'tius, king of the Sabines, for revenge. 
A a my was hastily assembled by the three cities, and sent against Rome, but 
was defeated by Romulus, who also pillaged Csenine. He gained a victory also 
over the Antemnatians, and at the request of Hersilia (the onlymarried woman 
among the Sabines carried ofi'), who had become his wife, he admitted the van- 
quished int« citizenship. He did the same with the Crustuminians, but the 
war w^ith the Sabines was more serious. The latter gained possession of the 
citadel by bribing Tarpe'ia, the daughter of the governor, Spu'rius Tarpe'ius, 
to admit them. As soon as they entered they threw their shields upon her, and 
killed her. The memory of this event was preserved by the name " Tarpeian 
Rock," given to a part of the hill (the Satumian) on which the capitol stood. 
The contest between the Romans and the Sabines was brought to a conclusion 
by the mediation of the Sabine women. A treaty was concluded (B. C. 745), 
whereby the two nations were combined into one, and the united people were 
called Quiri'tes, from tlie town of Cures, The two kings, Romulus and Tatins, 
reigned together thenceforward in concord until the death of the latter, who 
was slain some years afterwards in a tumult at Lavin'ium, 

The remaining exploits of Romulus consisted of successful wars against 
Eide'nie and Ve'ii. He had consolidated the kingdom which he had founded, 
and for nearly forty years presided over its destinies. At length, one day, while 
reviewing his army on the plain, near lake Capra, a sudden storm arose, and he 
was enveloped in a thick cloud which hid him from sight, and he was never more 
beheld upon earth. Such is the legend of Romulus. He is not a historical per- 
sonage, though the Romans believed in his existence, and deified him. The 
historian (Livy) adds that on his death ihe Sabines claimed the right to elect a 
king, but the Romans resisted this pretension. The Senators, to prevent anarchy, 
divided the government among themselves, forming out of their number ten de- 
cades, each decade having a president, and each, in rotation, governing the State 
for five days. In this manner a year passed, but the people then clamored for 
a king. The Senate, thereupon, advised the people to elect whom they pleased. 
The choice having been left with the Senate, Nu'ma Pobpil'ius, a native of 
Cures, and a person renowned for his wisdom, was elected (B. 0. 713). 

This century is further remarkable for the foundation in Italy of several im- 
portant cities by the Greeks, Sicily and Southern Italy had the benefit of colo- 
nization by them ; and the cities of Syracuse, Naples, Naxos, Leontium, Catana, 
Sybaris, Crotona, Locri, and Tarentum, sprang into existence, and became 
flourishing commercial emporiums. 
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BEITAIN. 



England. — Cordeilla succeeded her 
father, and reigned five years in peace, 
until her sons, Morgan and Cunedag, 
deposed her. The legend adds that 
this drove her ta despair, and she de- 
Btroyed herself. On this story of Leir 
and Cordeilla, Shakspeare has founded 
his magnificent tragedy of King Lear, 
hut varied the late of the heroine. 
Her sons divided (he country between 
them, but quarrelled soon afterwards, 
and Morgan was slain. Cunedag ruled 
ably for 33 years ; according to Holin- 
shcd {Chronicles, vol i., p. 449), the 
date of the accession of this king is 45 
years before the building of Bome. 
As the era of this last event is usually 
fised at B. 0. 753, the era of Cunedag, 
the son of Hennin and Regan is B. C. 
798. These fabulous Chronicles make 
up in pretended aceuraoy what they 
want in reality. Rivall, the son of 
Cunedag, is the nest king on the list. 
He reigned 46 years " in great wealth 
and prosperity," and was buried at 
York (B.C.7i9). During his reign 
two famous prophets and 
, named Perdis and Heren. 
After Rivall came his son, Gurgustius, 
who ruled Britain 37 years. 

Irklasb. — Nothing worthy of re- 
cord occurs between the reign of 01- 
lamh Fodhla and that of King Kim- 
boath, in the 5th century B. C, when 
the dawn of authentic history appears 
If the Bardic historians, says Mo re 
(Eiatory of IrelaTid, vol. i., p. 113) id 
describing the glory and magnificence 
of some of these reigns, have show a no 
ordinary powers of flourish and etag 
garation, it is to be hoped, for the cre- 
dit of human nature, that they ha e 
also far outstripped the truth in the r 
accounts of the discord, treachery and 
bloodshed, by which almost every one 
of these brief paroxysms of severe gnty 
was disgraced. Of 32 kings who are 
said to have reigned in this inter al 
only three died a natural death anl 
the groat majority- of the rema nder 
fell each by the hand of his success r 
The events which are recorded of the r 
reigns consist chiefly of plagues and 
desolating pestilences, of civil str fe 
and battles with pirates. It is recorded 
of King Eadna Dearg, that he er cted 
a mint, and caused nioneyto be c ned 
at Ajrgiod Robs; and of King S r 
lamb, it is said that nature had fur 
nished him with hands so long that 
when he stood upright his fingers 
would touch the ground. 
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FKANCE. 



In addition to what has been already 
said respecting the Druids, we may, in 
default of hisforieal accounts of this 
and the succeeding century of the his 
tory of France, extract some interest 
ing particulars from Chevalier's admi 
Table work. La Srelagne, ancuntie U 
modems (ch. i.). 

The sacerdotal hierarchy of the Dru 
ids consisted of three degrees — the 
bards, the diviners, the druids Ihe 
bards were the sacred poets and singers 
of ancient Gaul (IVanoe). At public 
fe^ivals they sang the national tradi- 
tions and the exploits of the chieftains ; 
thej encouraged victims on the sacrifi- 
cial stone, and warriors on the field of 
battle. In their songs they accompa- 
nied themselves on an instrument with 
three rows of strings. They wore short 
vestments and trowsets that descended 
to the heel ; they carried a tunie to use 
in the cromlech, a cuirass when follow- 
ing the army, their musical instrument 
slung on the shoulder, and a battle-asc 
in the hand. 

The diviners, or augurs, had charge 
of the material part of the public wor- 
ship and sacrifices, the druids taking 
charge of the spiritual. They studied 
the natural sciences, astronomy, medi- 
cine, divination by the flight of birds 
and the entrails of victims. No public 
or private act, civil or religious, could 
be ace nplished without their inter- 
vention They wore the priestly robe, 
Int w thout ornamentB. 

The Iruids were the superior and 
learned class. They were the arbiters 
of peioe and war, and senators by 
r gl t ad they had the exclusive con- 
trol of theology, legislation, and edu- 
cat on Their teaching was oral, and 
redu ed nto verse that it might be 
tsed n the memory. They trusted 
noth ng h paper, stone, or cloth; thus 
ill that remains of them is ohscure 
trad t ns and some rude monuments 
wiueb we have much difficulty in deci- 
pl er ng The order of druids was 
elect ve and was recruited by adepts 
formed ly a long novitiate. This no- 
V t ate wa? very severe; it was parsed 
n oaves and forests, and sometimes 
lasted 20years. An 
w th p werof life an 
ver tl c order. Th 
I unals for the trial 
1 cuss n of publi ff 
u est solemn assembl 
a year near Chartres 
of Carnao. 
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SPAIN. 



The popuUt nof Spain was divided 
n hes early times into two races, 
V X the Iber an in the most remote 
ages and the Celtic at a more recent 
per od Added to these were the 
Ureek and Phcenician settlers on the 



The Celtic race consisted of five pow- 
erful tribes ; 1. The Astu'rians, who 
inhabited Asturias, Leon, and Old Cas- 
tile They have been in all ages the 
hardiest and most industrious and vir- 
tuous of the people of Spain. 2. The 
Oan'tabres, who dwelt in B'seiy Co.' 
pusco'a, and Ala'va. Th y a 

very ferocious and quarr Isome a 
andinmanyof theircuston a seabl d 
the Irish ; in their dress ; nd n ann s 
they resembled the Tarta 3 11 
Vas'cones (or Basques), wh nbab ed 
Navarre and Aragon. Wo have else- 
where noticed this very ancient people, 
who, however, claim to be a primitive 
race, much more ancient than the Celts. 
They are here classed among the Celtic 
tribes, in accordance with the views of 
modern historians (see Dunham's ^i'^ 
tort/ of Spain, vol. i., introduction). 
The student who desires information, 
may consult Masdeu's History of An- 
cient Spain, Aapiros on the I^miiive 
Language of Spain, and the works of 
Larramendi and of Astartoa on the 
Basque language. 4. TheCalla'iei, or 
Gallicians, who inhabited the northera 
coast of Spain, a very pugnacious race, 
who worshipped the sun and moon. 
5. The Lusitanians, who inhabited 
Portugal, Estremadu'ra, and part of 
Leon. They were subdivided into the 
Turdeta'ni, Tur'duli, and Lusita'ni. 

The Iberian race occupied the south- 
em and eastern parts of Spain. It 
comprised the following tribes; The 
Be'tures, in Granada; the Bas'tuli, in 
Granada also; the Turduli, in Cordova 
(these three became mixed up with 
Celts, Fbrenicians, and Carthaginians); 
the Budtita'ni, in Murcia; the Edeta'- 
ni, in Valencia and Aragon ; the Her- 
ea'vones, in Valencia ; the Coseta'ni, 
in Catalonia ; the Laleta'ni, near Bar- 
celona; the Indige'tes, near the eastern 
Pyrenees ; the Ilerge'tes, whose capital 
[ Lerida) ; and the Au- 
a portion of the last- 
The Iberians were 
der and active. They 

ans were divided into 
g of which the Arevari 

iwerful. 
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GEKMANY. 



The following is the mythological 
system of the government and process 
of the universe which prevailed among 
the ancient Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans (Menzel's History of Germany, 
vol. i,, sec. 26). 

As the outward frame of the earth 
was supposed to have been created oi 
of the body of the giant Yraer, the as 
tree, Xgdrasill, was supposed to repre- 
sent its external growth and internal 
life. This tree reached from the bot- 
tom of Nilfheim far beyond all the 
heavens. It had three roots, by each 
of which there was a source; Urdar- 
b n, the source of time ; Mimer's well, 
th sourceof wisdom; andHuergelm: 
th source of poison, Nidhiiggur, tl 
d agon, the father of all the snakes 
Iluergelmir, unceasingly gnawed the 
roots. The three Nornen, or fates — ■ 
the past, the present, and the future — 
sat around the source of time, 
above, at the top of the tree, perched 
the fire-eagle, tie self-animating pho> 
nix, the symbol of perfection, whilst 
a squirrel ran busily up and down, 
making mischief between the dragon 
below and the eagle above. As soon 
as the drag(in gnawed through the 
roots, the noble tree was to fall, and 
time and all earthly things were 
cease. This beautiful world was r 
to endure forever. The gods, like mt 
mere creatures of AUfater, were subj i 
to evil and destruction. Al! that w 
earthly would pass away, but Allfater 
wouldrenovateearthandbeaven. Both 
gods and men would be destroyed i 
expiation of their crimes, but they 
would perish courageously, fighting to 
the last, and falling on the battle-field. 
The first song of the Bdda, called the 
Voluspa, is an illustration of the mode 
in which the gods carry on their w 
It runs as follows : 

A Wale advances info the circle of 
the gods, and announces their fall and 
the destruction of Asgard at the gene- 
ral conflagration of the world. This 
event will be caused by the gods, who 
will sin in common with the wicked of 
Ymer's race, and be abandoned by 
inward light which they derived from 
Muspelheim. However, the golden 
age is still of long duration ; vengeance 
is not immediate. The gods gamble i 
heaven, and, heated by play, donotpe 
ceive the approach of the three daugh- 
ters of the giants, who steal their golden 
Runic tablets upon which Allfater has 
inscribed the laws of the universe, 



Give an ouUina of ibe Bcandin 
logy of the oni verse.— What is 
lbs Voluspa? — Are tte goda 
What ia Tgdraain ?— And Nidhi 
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B.C. 800-700. 



ASIA MINOK. 



Ltc'ia was a small district on the Houtiiwest of Asia Minor, in which are 
found the mountain Climax and the river Xanthua, The moat ancient name 
of the country was My'lias, and the earliest inhabitante were called Mil'yte, 
and afterward Sol'ymi, Then the Ter'milie from Crete settled among them ; 
and Lycus, the eon of Pandi'on, king of Athena, fled from his brother jEge'us 
to this country, and gave it the name of Lyoia. It was the scene of the 63plo ti 
of Bellerophon {see page 40), and of the famous legend of fJie Darpies and the 
daughters of Pan'dareuB of Bphesus, which ia as follows : Aedon, the elieat 
daughter, was married to Zethua, king of Thebes, the brother of the m s p an 
Amphion. As she had but one son, It'ylus, she became envioue of ffi be the 
wife of Amphion, who had sis sons and six daughters. She therefore deter 
mined to murder one of them, Amale'us, in the night ; but by mistake si e k Had 
her own child. The other daughters, Mer'ope and Cleodo'ra, being dejr red 
of their parents by the gods, remained helpless orphans in their father's palace 
Venus fed them with milk, honey, and wine ; Juno gave them beauty and un 
derstanding; Diana gave them dignity; and Minerva, skill in the arts b t 
when Tenus went up to Olympus to arrange the nuptials for her maidens tl e 
sisters were carried off by the Harpies (harpuiai, robbers, or spoilers) The 
Greek poets differ among themselves as to the nature of these beings. H mer 
introduces them as the impersonation of storm-winds ; Heaiod describes then as 
fair-haired and winged maidens; ^schylue represents tJicm aa ugly creatures 
with wings; and later writers represent them as disgusting monsters n the 
form of birds, with the heads of girls (see p. 40). Their number alsi var et 
some enumerating two, others eight. 

Piain'ii was an inland district, inhabited by savage tribes. Pamphv'l was 
a narrow atrip on the southern coast, inhabited by a mixture of races, called Ij 
the Greeks pampkaloi (of all races), whence the name of the country. The first 
Greek aettlements were made by Mopsus, after the Trojan war, whence the land 
was sometimes called Mopsopia. Isau'bi* was an island district,' north of the 
Taurus, inhabited by robbera. Citic'iA bordered on Syria, and is said to have 
derived its name from the mythical Cilii, the son of Agenor, and brother of 
Cadmus. Cyprus waa colonized by the Phosnicians at a very early period The 
Greeks settled there soon after the Trojan war. It was anciently divided t 
nine kingdoms, each governed by an independent king. The names of these 
States were Am'athus, Oeryn'ia, Cit'ium, Cu'tium, Lape'thus, Ma'rium Pa 
phos, Sal'amia, and Soli. There were two cities named Paphos, atyled respect- 
ively Old Paphos (Falaipaphos), and New Paphos (Neapaphos). The first waa 
founded by the Syrian king, Oinyraa, at the beginning of the 12th century B. C. 
The other waa founded by Agapenor, king of Arcadia, on his return from Troy, 
Old Paphos waa the chief seat of the worship of Venns, who, it ia said, landed 
at this place after birth among the waves, and is hence frequently called " the 
Paphian goddeae." She is also atyled Cypris, or Cypria, because she waa the 
deity principally worshipped on the ialand ; her votaries were thence called 
"Cjprta,." 

Lybia. — The descendants of Hercules ruled this country until the year B. C. 
716, when Candauloa, or Myrsilus, the last of them, was murdered at the inatigar 
tion of hia wife. The latter immediately afterwards espoused the aasassin, 
Gyges, one of the Lydian family named Merm'nadse, and he ascended the throne. 

BiTHYNiA. — In the year B. C. 712, a colony from Megara, in Greece, founded 
the city of Aat'acus, which afterwards received fresh eolonisla from Athens, who 
named it OJbia. In subsequent times it received the came of Nicomedia. 

Aby'dos, on the Hellespont, was founded B. C. 715, by a colony from Miletus. 
It was the birthplace of Leahber, who, being in love with Hero, the priestess 
of Venus, in Sestos, on the oppoaite shore, swam, across the Hellespont at night to 
visit her, and returned before daybreak. But one stormy night he was drowned, 
and his body was washed ashore at Sestos ; whereupon Hera threw herself into 
the sea. 

We may here observe that, by the ancients, Asia was divided into Upper and 
Lower Asia, the river Ilalya, east of Lydia, being the boundary at first, but sub- 
sequently the Euphrates being chosen. It was also divided into Asia within 
the Taurus, and Asia beyond the Taurus. The modern division into Asia Major 
and Asia Minor was adopted in the 4th century of the Christian Era. 



What is said of Lyoia? — Relate the legend of the throe daughters of Pfttidnreus.— What 
lerotheHorpies?— What is said of Pisidia?—Pamphjlia?—lBauria?—Cilioia?— Cyprus?— 
Vhat ia said of the worship of Veniis?~WLo was Gyges?— What titios were foanded?- 
lelate the legend of Hero and Laander.— Hon ivna Ma divided ? 



CAKTHAGE. 



Of the history of Carthage during this century but little is known. The Car- 
thaginians and the Phtenicians gradually extended their aettlements in Sicily, 
but met with a check to their progress from the Greeks, who, during the latter 
part of this century, poured into that ialand in great numbers. The first body 
of these colonists who landed there was composed of Chaleidians from Euboea, 
and i Mmgarians, led by The'oeles, the Athenian. They built the town of 
"Vaxos (B. 0. 736), and were followed bj others who founded the cities of Syracuse 
(B C 34), Leonti'ni and Cafana (B. C. 730), and Meg'ara-Hybla (B. C. 726}. 

The ConstitntioD of Oartiage was peculiar. It waa partly republican, partly 
ol garchioal. There was a Senate, partly hereditary and partly elective, con- 
F St ng sometimes of as many, as 600 members. Within the Senate, and selected 
out of it by the body at large, was the Gerusia, or Centumvirate, composed of 
1 )0 or 104 members, whose duty it waa to control the chief magistrates, and to 

atch over the liberties of the commonwealth. The Gerusia, however, was not 
e tnbl shed until about the year B. C. 400, and therefore dees not appear in the 
earl est history of Carthage. Of the mode of electing its members we have no 
certain information. It would seem that the Senate appointed committees of 
five entrusted respectively with the control of certain departments of State 
aff^ rs and that they nominated the Gerusia. The latter appointed the military 
fficer' The executive power was intrusted to two chief magistrates, called 
Suffe tes(from the HehTe\rShoph'etim,i.e.,jadgea). Theywere elected for life 
1 T the people in general convocation, but whether they were nominated by the 
latter or by the Senate is uncertain. Sometimes the two offices were blended in 
on person. The general assembly also decided questions upon which the Senate 
nd the Suffetes disagreed, and their approval was necessary to the appointment 
of the Generals of the army. The Suffetes were not paid for their services, and 
they were bound to abst^n from wine while they held office. The Geruaia exer- 
c aed a cenaorship over public morality. That during the earlier period of Car- 
thng n an history the people enjoyed a large share of influence in the govem- 
n ent s certain ; but in after ages they lost much of their power, and the manage- 
ment of public affairs fell into the hands of a few of the leading families. 

The manners of the Carthaginians were marked by ferocity. Their punish- 
n ents were very severe, and the usual mode of inflicting death was by cmciflxion.- 
ri y offered up human sacrifices to their deities, which were the same as those 
of th r mother country, Tyre. Ashtaroth and .^Haculapius were especially wor- 
shipped; the tutelar deity was styled Melcarth {i.e., king of the city), and was 
probably the same as the Tyrian Moloch. The Carthaginians excelled in archi- 
tecture aa well as in commerce, and the neighborhood of Carthage was one of 
the best cultivated pieces of land in the ancient world. The army of the State 
was formed of mercenaries from the adjoining countries. 

Of the rest of Africa during this early period our knowledge is very slight. 
The histoi-y of Egypt will be found in the column devoted to that country. So 
will the occasional notices which occur respecting Ethiopia and Nubia. The 
northern portion of Africa was divided into Numid'ia and Manreta'nia. Nu- 
midia was inhabited by wild tribes whose occupation was that of herdsmen. 
They were styled Noia'ades (wanderers) by the Greeks, whence the name Nu- 
midians. Their country extended from Carthage to Mauretania (the modern 
Morocco], and from the Mediterranean to the Atlas mountains and the feri'ifory 
of the G^tuli. Mauretania extended along the northern and north-western 
coast of Africa. Its earliest known inhabitanta were the Geetuliana, a widely- 
extended nomad race, composed of several tribes, the principal of which were 
the Autol'oles and Pharu'sii on the west coast ; the Darte, or Gse'tuli-Darse, in 
the Steppes of the great Atlas region ; and the McKano-Gtetuli, a colored race 
resulting from the intermixture of the southern tribes witli the negro races of 
Central Africa. The pure Gietulians are supposed to have been of Asiatic 
origin, and are believed to be the ancestors of the Berbers. 

Tradition tells of a mighty king of the Gsetulians, named Atlas, who pos- 
sessed great knowledge of astronomy, and taught that heaven had the form of a 
globe. Thia personage has been converted by mythology into a mountain bear- 
ing heaven on its shoulders. The conversion was effected by Perseus, by means 
of the head of Medusa, because Atlas refused him shelter. Atlas 
as the father of the PIci'ades, Hy'ades, Hesper'ides, QSnom'aus, Calypi 



What oitiea did the Greeks found in Sicily during this oei 
Carthnginian form of government — What deities nere wors 
said of the manneta of the people?— What of Kumidia?- 
Gietuli?— Of Alloa? 
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THE 7^^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



ndrj military en- 
which is said to 
e at Blephantine, 
instead of 



At tlie eomraencemeot of tliia century tlie Ethiopian power Btill maintained 
itself at Thebes, while Sethos called himself king at Memphis; and another 
power, Heated at Sals, claimed to be the depository of legitimate authority. 
Following the list of the Saite kings we Have : Stephinat«a, B, C. 691-684 ; Ne- 
ihepsos, B. C. 684t-678 ; Neoliao (or Neoho) I. ; of all of whom very little is known. 

When the government of Sethos, the priest, came to an end, a revolution took 
place. The EgyptJans divided Egypt into twelve parts, and set up a king over 
each part. These kings hound themselves by oath, respectively, that neither 
of them would attempt to become master of all Egypt. One of their number, 
however, PsiMME'Ticnus, whose father, Necho I., of Sais, had been put to death 
by the Ethiopians, and whose dominions lay nearest to the sea, had cultivated 
the friendship of the Greeks, the Phcenicians, and the Western Arabians, and 
from them he obtained an auxiliary force which enabled him to project the con- 
quest of Egypt, and to attack the eleven kings. They combined against him, 
', met him at Momemphis, on the shore of lake Mareotis, where a decisive 
battle was fought ; some of the kings were slain, the rest escaped into Lybia, 
ind Psammetichus established himself as monarch of all Egypt [B, 0, 670). 

Having done this by means of his foreign auxiliaries, he allotted them, by 
way of reward, a district on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near the city of 
Babastis. To his Phcenician allies he gave a location for a settlement at Mem- 
phis. He likewise caused a number of Egyptian children to be instructed in 
the Greek language, so as to form a class of interpreters between that people 
apd his own. 

Psammetiohus encouraged works of art, and undertook t 
terprises, one of which was the siege of Aehdod, or Aiotui 
have lasted 29 years. A serious revolt of his troops took pi; 
which he was unable to suppress ; but fortunately the 
turning their weapons against him, betook themselves to Ethiopia. After this 
he applied himself to ameliorating the condition of his country, and to the cul- 
tivation of the friendship of the Greeks, especially of the Athenians. T wards 
the end of his reign (B. C. 630), Egypt was threatened with invasion fr m the 
Scythians, but Psammetichus, by presents and entreaties, prevailed on them to 
. withdraw from the frontiers, and carry their depredations elsewhere He 
reigned 54 years, and was succeeded (B. C. 616) by hia son, Necho [or Neehao) 
II. (the Pharaoh-Necho of Scripture). 

The first undertaking of this monarch was to cut a canal to join the NiIp with 
the Red Sea, but he did not complete it, although he sacrificed 120,000 men tn 
the attempt. Herodotus says that Necho desisted from completing it 1-eoause 
he had been warned by an oracle that he was only constructing it for the use 
of barbarian invaders. He appears to have cared little for the lives of his sul 
jeets. Ho invaded Syria, and marched gainst the Babylonians, but was inter 
ceptod at Magdnliia, or Megiddo, by Josiah, king of Judah, who was a vassal 
of Babylon, but endeavoring to stop Neeho's progress, was defeated, and mor 
tally wounded (B. C. 609). Necho took Jerusalem, dethroned Josiah's suf cesser 
Jehoahi^, and placed Jehoiakim on the throne of Judah. Necho advanced to 
the Euphrates, where he conquered the Babylonians, took Carchcmish, or Cir- 
um, and established a garrison there. Four years afterwards (B.C. 605) he 
marched once more to the Euphrat^, but at Carcheraish he was totally defeated 
ly Nebuchadnezzar, then viceroy of Babylon for his father, Nahopolassar. The 
effect of this battle was to strip him of all his Asiatic dominions. It is said that 
n-as taken prisoner. Nebuchadnezzar appears to have invaded Egypt after 
his victory, but he did not retain possession of the country, and Necho was per- 
mitted to return to his kingdom, where he died [B. C. 600}, after a reign of IG 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Psammetichus (or Psammis) II. One of 
the last acta of Necho was to send a Phoenician fleet from the Red Sea, with 
orders to circumnavigate Africa. This celebrated expedition set sail from the 
Arabian Guif, and accomplished the voyage in rather more than two years, re- 
turning through the Strwts of Gibraltar to Egypt. It is strange that this exploit, 
a great one for those ancient times, should have proved so barren of results. 
The passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope byVascodiGama in the 15th 

intury A. C, had the effect of an entirely new discovery 
the world. 



Wiiat reroluKon took place in Egypt after Sethos?— Who wiu Psator 
recorded of him ?— Of Necbo Il.f— What great enlerprljca did he under 
not finish his great canal ?— What wua the result of the Phienician vojag 
Africa r— Who succeeded Psainmetiehua ? 



SYRIA. 



Hezekiah was succeeded (B. C. 697) 
by Manas'seh, to whose crimes the 
Jews attribute their ruin and slavery. 
Manasseh restored idolatry and super- 
stition of every kind, and revelled in 
bloodshed. By his orders the prophet 
Isaiah was sawn in half (Milman's 
History of ike Jews, vol, i„ p, 309). The 
state of the country seems to have in- 
duced Bsarhaddon, king of Assyria, to 
invade it. He took Jerusalem, which 
offered no resistance, and carried Ma- 
nasseh away captive. The ravaged 
and desolated country of Palestine was 
then peopled by colonists sent thither 
by the Assyrian monarch. After some 
time passed in prison, Manasseh was 
released. He returned to his kingdom 
an altered man, and passed the re- 
mainder of his long reign in the ob- 
servance of law and religion. 

Ills son, Amon, who succeeded him 
(B.C. 642), fell a victim t« a conspiracy 
after a reign of two years. 

At the age of eight years, Josiah 
came to the throne (B. C. 640}. He 
surpassed his predecessors in zeal for 
the reformation of the national religion. 
In his reign, Hilki'ah, the high-priest, 
disi,oiered a copy of "the Law" (2 
K ngs xxii. 8), which had been lost 
during the troubled tiroes of David, 
anl had not been seen for 400 years ; 
but so little were its contents known, 
that on its first reading, the king, 
struck with terror at its denunciations, 
sent to consult with the prophetess, 
Huldah, respecting them. The book 
WIS rfad in public, and Josiah and all 
the nation renewed the solemn cove- 
nant with their God (B. C, 623). The 
king extirpated idolatry throughout 
the land ; but, having ventured to op- 
[ se tl e march of Necho, the king of 
Egypt against the Assyrians, he was 
defeated at Megiddo, where he received 
a mortal wound (B. C, 609). 

Jeho'ahaa, a younger son of Josiah, 
had been raised to the throne ; but 
Necho, returning from his eiped.ition 
against the Assyrians, took Jerusalem, 
deposed Jehoahaz, and placed Eli'akim 
(or Jehoi'akim) on the throne, B.C. 609. 

Jeremiah and Uriah, the prophets, 
had in vain warned the king to submit 
to Nebuchadnezzar. In the year B. C. 
604, that monarch took Jerusalem, and 
carried Jehoiakim away to Babylon. 
Here commenced the seventy years of 
captivity. Jehoiakim was restored to 
bis kingdom ; but he, three years after, 
revolted against the Assyrians. 

What were the aoti of ManlLsaeh ?— What 
waa tie fate of Isaiah ?— Of Amon ?— Jooiah ? 
—Jehoahaa?— Jehoiakim ?— In wh at year did 



INDIA. 



Be e th Brabm n and Bulh t 
the s a th d t f 1 t 

all d Ja n wl upy an t rme- 

d at J s t n b tw n th t t 

Th y g nated about tl 6th nt j 
A. C, but are mentioned here for the 
sake of convenience. They deny the 
existence, or rather the activity of God ; 
they believe in the eternity of matter; 
they worship saints ; revere animal life ; 
have no hereditary priesthood; disclaim 
the divine authority of the Vedas ; use 
no sat fices and io n t w rship fire. 
They also hold that a state of impas- 
sive ab t a t on s the s pren e felicity 
to wh eh nortal can atta n So far 
they ag ee w th the B dh ats. But 
they ha e castes among them which 
are as strictly observed as those of the 
Hindoos. They admit the whole of the 
Hindoo gods, and worship some of them, 
though considering them as entirely 
subordinate to their own saints. To 
this extent they agree with the Brah- 
mins. But they have changed the rank 
and circumstances of the Hindoo gods, 
increased the number of them, and at 
the same time lowered the position of 
the superior deities. But the chief 
objects of worship among the Jains are 
a limited number of saints, who have 
raised themselves by austerities te a 
superiority over the gods. These saints 
are called Tirtankaras. They are 72 
in number: there being 24 for the past, 
24 for the present, and 24 for the future. 
Of these, the most worshipped are 
Rishoba, Parasnath', and Maha'vira, 
who are respectively the 1st, the 23d, 
and the 24th of the Tirtankaras of the 
present age. It has been conjectured 
that the last two, Parasnath and Maha- 
vira, were the founders of the sect of 
the Jains. They are supposed to have 
attained to the supreme state of apa- 
thetic beatitude, and to take no share 
in the government of the world. 

The Jains have no monastic establish- 
ments, and do not venerate relics. The 
priests are called Jatis, and are selected 
from all castes. They wear loose man- 
tles, do not cover their heads, but cut 
th h 



db 
d th r 



h y b ■ 
1 th 



extravagant than that of the Brahmin* 
The sacred language of the Jains i 
the Magadi or Pali. 
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the sectoftAeJaioB originate 
eirtonets?— What ore the lirti 
iw many are there?— Which 
1?— WhatelaeissaidofthoJaii 
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ASSYKIA. 



TiiEKE were several kings of Babylon in this century, hat we are entirely un- 
acquainted with their tiistury, escopting that of tlie four last. Their unmea, 
whiyli have come dciva to us, are: 

B C, B C. 

Bel'ibuB 7112 to 690 

Asorda'nes 691t " 693 

Kegiba'lus 693 " (;'>2 

Mesessimordachua ........ 692 " 688 

{■Iii(e)Tegnum) ......... C88 " C80 

Asaridi'nus 680 " 067 

Saosduohi'nus, or Nabu'ehodonoaor .... 667 " 647 

Chin'nlada'nus, or Sar'acus 647 " 625 

Nah'opolaa'sar 625 " G04 

Neb'nchadnez'aar ........ 606 " 562 

Thoae of Assyria were ; 

Esarhaddon, or Sardanapa'tiis I TU " C93 

Asorda'nes, or Nergtlua 693 " 691 

Adram'melech, or Sammu'ghes ..... 601 " C7f 

Aser'dis 670 ■■ 650 

Nab'uchodono'sor, or Sardanapa'ius II 650 " 030 

Saracus, or Ninus, or Snrdanapa'luB III. . . . 630 " 600 

It appears that some of these kings ruled over both Ninereh and Babylon, 
md it is difficult sometimes ti> distinguish between the two hisloriea. 

EsABHABDON reigned over both erapireB 13 years. He re-annesed Syria and 
Palestine to the empire, carried off a vast number of the people of Israel, and 
took prisoner Manasseh, king of Judah, whom he afterwards releaaed. 

Saoaduchinus (or Nabu'chodono'sor) was the monarch who defeated Pbrior- 
tes, king of fhe Medes, at Ragau, and put him to death. He appears to ha\e 
ruled both Babylon and Nineveh. In his time, Tobit foretold the destruction 
of the latter city ; and in the 18th year of his reign, his general, Holofernes, 
!nt against the Jews, was slain by the Jewess, Judith, the beautiful widow of 
Manasseh, of the tribe of Simeon (see Book of Judith, in the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament). 

aracus, better known as SABDASiPALUs, or Chinaladanus, was a feeble and 
effeminate prince. He passed his time in his palaoe, unseen by his subjects, 
ised in female apparel, and surrounded by women. His effeminacy induced 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, to form a league with Cyasares, king of the 
Medes, for the suhTersion of the Assyrian empire. They advanced at the head 
)f aformidable army against Nineveh. But all of a sudden Sari] an apalus threw 
off his luxurious habits, and appeared as an undaunted waiTior. lie twice de- 
feated his enemies, but was at length driven into Nineveh, where he sustained 
lege of two years. Finding it impossible to hold out any longer, he collected 
ail his treasures and wives, and placing them on an immense pile of wood, he 
t the latter on fire, and perished with the women in the flames {B. 0. 606). 
This celebrated king was the founder of the cities of Anohialus and Tarsus, 
according to aa inscription on a monument found near the former of those cities 
by the Greeks, and described by Arrian the historian. The inscription, descrip- 
also of the character of the monaroh, ran thus : " Sardanapalus, the son of 
Anacjndarases, in one day founded Anchialus and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play: 
all other human joys are notworth a fillip." The inconsistencies in the accounts 
of the last Assyrian king are very great. The student will find them discussed 
1 Mitford's History of Greece, vol. ix., p, 311. On the story of Sardanapalus 
Byron has founded a magnificent drama. From this time Babylon became the 
capital of the empire. Nabopolassar associated his son, Nabuohodonosor, or 
Nebuchadneiiar, with him in the government, and died B. C, 604. 

Nehuchadnezzab was one of the most celebrated princes of the East. But 
lis celebrity rests more upon the record of him which we find in Scriptui'c, than 
upon his exploits as a monarch. He is there represented as a medium chosen 
for the display of the power of the Almighty on several remarkable occasions. 
As his father's lieutenant, he marched against the Egyptian king, Necho, who 
s preparing to invade Assyria, and totally defeated him at Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, B.C. 604. He took Jei'usalem, and carried many Jews into captivity. 



What Mil, 



reigned in Babylon and Assyria during this centurj ? — H 
■iioaduchinus ?— Of Snrdanaiinlus ?— What una the fate o 
ild?— What inscriplinn was found ?— What of Nabopolasi 






PERSIA. 



The reign of tl o M ] an k g Ivai 
KoBAD, or Dej cci w i'< i ry I ng the 
Persian histoiian*< say it lasted 120 
years, but if we include the reign of 
Phraortes (whom they do not rcco^ 
nize), it ctuld not ha^e lasted ra re 
than T5 years ard if wo exclude the 
latter, it la^ited only 53 yenra This 
last is the ubual mode of reckoning 
Dejocea waa celebrated for his juatice 
Hewas'.ucoeededbj hisson Phraortea 
B. C. 656. Of Phrnorfea or Aphra 
little is known He is ^aid to ha^ e 
conquered all Persn and to ba^eleen 
invohed inwarwith the As^jrians by 
whom, at the battle f Kigau he was 
defeated, taken priaoner and put to 
death (B. 634) 

Kai-Kao s or L^ hx aeei said by 
some to have 1 een the aon and by 
others the yandion of Dpjoces sue 
eeedod to tho throne ot the Medes 
After the oioi throw tf Phra rtes ly 
the Assyrians Cyaxares occupied liim 
self at firstw ith consolidating his pow er 
at home. He then turned h s arms 
againit Mazenderan and other pro- 
vinces of Upper Asia whilst the Si.y 
thians were ravaging Cappadooia Ar 
menia, Pontus and Colchis He next 
joined the Babylonian king Nabupo- 
ioasar, and lai 1 'M.f^e to Nineveh 1 ut 
was called away to pjose the ''cytlii 
ans, who, after lavaging Ufper Aiia 
werenowm viugsouthward Cjaxares 
collected all hie forces and met them 
but was totally defeated (B C 030) 
and the Scythians remained masters 
of Upper Aaia f t 23 years At last 
the king got rid of them by stratagem 
Having invited their chiefs to a ban- 
quet, he caused them to he slain while 
they wore intoxicated, and the Scythi- 
ans, thus taken by surprise, were mas- 
sacred by the Medes, who then repos- 
sessed themselves of the provinces they 
had lost, and extended their empire to 
the Halys. Cyaxares, now at liberty, 
returned to aid Nabopolassar in the 
siege of Nineveh, took that city, and 
utterly destroyed it ; and, prosecuting 
his victories, made himself master of 
all the other cities of Assyria, except 
Babylon. A war ensued between him 
and Alyattea, king of Lydia, which 
lasted aix years. In the last battle 
occurred the eclipse of the sun, fore- 
told by Thales, the Greek philosopher, 
which put an end to the fight. During 
this period the Persians inhabited only 
one province. Their king, Achie'me- 
nes, waa the grandfather of Cyrus. 
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01 the death of Hwan-wang [B. 0. 
f)J6) Chang-wangascended the throne, 
and became nominal emperor of China; 
but of his reign, and of those of his 
successors, Le-wang (B. C. 681-676), 
an 1 II vuy-wang (B. C. 676-651), little 
need be said. 

Seang-wang became emperor in the 
> e 11 B. C. 651. Towards the close of 
his teign the empire was diBturbed by 
the eff rts of the powerful Stat fT n 
(which afterwards becam up m 
(ler the whole empire), t bdu a 
smaller State of the same nan 

King-wang, who began t gn n 
the J ear B. 0. 618. was ve y n hi 
loved on account of his go d q al t 
lut the affection of his p pi by n 
mean9 proved an effect 1 \ 
against tho encroachments of his tas- 
s tls His reign was short. 

His son, Kwang-wang, who ascended 
the throne in B. 0. 612, was not unlike 
him This prince possessed talents to 
rule over the whole empire, but ho was 
without a shadow of power, Ilisbriof 
reign of five years came to an end B. C. 
60-' 

During the reign of Ting-wang, his 
Buctessor, the vaaaals grew tired of con- 
tinual wars, and resolved finally to 
enter into a confederation, in order to 
punish thoae refractory rebels who dis- 
turbed the public peace. Eleven States 
embraced this opportunity of pacifying 
the country, bnt even this league could 
not stem the torrent of diaaenaion, and 
new wars and quarrels arose to harass 
the unhappy land. 

jAPtN. — The Japanese, like other 
ancient oriental nations, have three 
eras : the first era is that of their seven 
chief gods, and comprises an almost 
infinite number of ages ; the second is 
that of their demigods, or five heroes, 
and is said to have lasted 2,342,407 
years ; the third is that of the present 
race of mortal men, or ecclesiastical 
hereditary emperors, successors of 
Avase-dsuno, the last of the heroic 
race. The original mortal emperors 
of Japan are styled " Mikaddos." The 
first of them was Sin-mu, who began 
his reign B, 0. 660. He civilized his 
subjects, made a thorough reformation 
of the pre-existing laws and goiem- 
ment, and intraduccd chronology, di- 
viding the time into years and months. 
The grand Japanese Eba of Kin-o be- 
gins with his reign. In the year B. C. 
601, the worship of foreign idols was 
brought from China and India. 
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GREECE. 



Sparta, — The Messenians, after a state of thraldom, whinti lasted 38 years, 
made another effort to regain thoir independence ; and, having formed an alli- 
with the Argives and the Areadiana, thej raised the standard of reyolt 
under their gallant leader, Aristom''enbs (stjled by the oracle "the best of the 
Greeks"), B. C. 685. The struggle lasted fifteen years, and was signalized by 
the Most determined bravery on the part of the Messenians, and by the extra- 
ordinary adventures and escapea of Aristomenes. Three great battles vi-ere 
fought during this war ; the first with indecisive result at Derse ; the second, a 
signal victory on the part of the Messenians at the Boar's grave ; the third, a 
decisive defeat by the Spartans, who gained the victory through bribing Aris- 
toc'ratea, king of Orchom'enus, the ally of the Messoniana, to desert, Aristo- 
8 carried his incursions into the very heart of Sparta, even into the city 
itself, and hung up his shield in the temple of Minerva, in token of defiance. 
,8 thrice taken prisoner but escaped twice ■ The third time he was thrown 
down a steep car ty of Mount Taygetus but es aped unhurt and groped h s 
way out of the cave hj follow ng a f x wh h he had aught B t at length 
the Me? en ans were over on and the r terr tory becin e finally annexed to 
Sparta At stomsne and h ■i hero o followers forced the r way througl the r 

a lants a d q ttel the c untry Some ret r d to Ar ad a and em grated 
to Rhegi m on the southe n eoaat of Italy whore the sons of Ar ston enes 
founded a flour h ng comn un ty \r stomenea passed the rema nder of 1 s 
days n Bh des wl ere he d elt along with h s on n Iiw Damage tua the 
ancestor of the n ble Bh id an fam ly called the I agor d'e celebrated f r ts 

mere a Oly7n{ o v ctor es A tl er remarkal le pers nagp vl o figured 

r ng the st nd Masse an war was the poet Tyrtieus a nat o of Aph due 
n Att ca whose atr^ ns greatly a mated tl e Spartan youth and remi ne 1 tor 
a 1 ng t no popular w th tl at peO[ le The establ shment of the Carno an fes 
tival at Sparta, for musical competition, also took place during th s war and 
the Lesbian harpist, Terpander, gained the first priKe. The Spartan'^ continuid 
the war with the Arcadians and the Argives without any important re uJts 

Attica. — The office of Archon underwent another change and was made 
annual (B. C. 683) ; but instead of one Arcbon, there were app nted nine to 
each of whom different functions were allotted. Three of them bore special 
titles. There was the Archon Eponjmua, from whose names the de*;ia;nation 
of the year was derived ; he det«rreiined all disputes relative t the family and 
the relations between the gens, the pkratry, and tie tribe [There were in 
theory, 30 gentes to one phratry, and 30 phratries to one tril e ) He was alfio 
the legal protector of orphans and widows. The Archon Basileus or king 
Archon, had jurisdiction in cases of religious disputes and of h micide The 
Polemarch was leader of the military forces, and the judge of d aputes between 
on citizens. The six other Archons were atyled Thesmotl otae r 
I and had jurisdiction in disputes and compla nts gene- 

w fficers aliused their authority, perverting the Constitution 
I y ppressive to the working-classea. The trade of Atl ens 
rth 1 ss, and increased considerably. But the want of faxed 
1 f It Draco, one of the Archons, was appointed to frame a 
d f th St t (B C. 624). That which he prepared decreed the penalty of 
death for the most trivial offences, and was otherwise so unreasonably severe as 
.0 defeat its own ends. Neyerfhelcss it contained some good provisions, but it 
(oon fell into disuse. Draoo met with a singular death ; he was smothered by 
the number of hats and cloaks showered upon him as a mark of honor in the 
theatre at ^gi'na. 

In the year B. C. 612, one of the nobles, naraed Cylon, seized on the Acro- 
polis, or citadel of Athens, and attempted to make himself master of the city. 
But tie people rallied around the Archons, and blockaded the conspirators 
Cylon escaped by stealth; several of his companions died of hunger the re 
raainder surrendered on the promise of having their lives spared, but this pro 
IS violated, and they were all put to death. This period, and that imme 
diately succeeding, is called "the age of the tyrants." The first tvrant of 
whom we read is Orthag'oras, of Sioyon (B. C. 676). He is said to have 1 een 
originally a cook. 

Corinth. — The Heraolidan family of the Bacchiadse had usurped all power 
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in the State. In the year B. C. 655, Cypaelus, one of the family, contrived to 
gain thefavorof the people, and eject the ruling dynasty. He became "tyrant," 
or ruler, but his rule was mild and just. After a peaceful reign of 30 years ho 
left his power to hia son, Periamder (B. C. 625), a tyrannical prince, yet ele- 
gant in his tastes, a patron of literature, and so wise aa to be counted one of the 
seven sages of Greece. His life was embittered from his haying killed his wife 
in a fit of jealousy, and incurred the deadly hatred of his son, Lyc'ophron, who 
attempted to take his life. After vainly trying, both by rigor and conciliation, 
to conquer (his feeling on the part of his son, Perian'der sent him to reside at 
Coroy'ra, which was then dependent upon his rule; but when he found himself 
growing old and disabled, he recalled him to Corinth Lycophron reftised to 
come ; whereupon Periander threatened to go over to Corcyra whiuh tn alarmed 
the people of that oolony that they put Lycophron to death In revenge for 
this, Periander seized 300 noble Corcyran youths, and sent them as skies to 
King Alyattes, at Sardia. Periander lived to a very adianoed age and wna 
succeeded, after reigning 40 years, by a relative, named Psdnimet^nhus 

Macehonia. — Perdiccas I. was succeeded by Argteus (B C 67'i), Philip I 
(B. C. 640), .lEr'opus (B. C. 602), of whom little need be said. 

Besides Draco, Periander, Aristomenes, and Tyrtseus, whom we have already 
mentioned, this century produced many eminent persons. We may mention; 
SJmon'ides, of Amergos, author of Iambic poema," principally satirical. Ter- 
pander, of Lesbos, already mentioned ; he is called the father of lyric poetry, 
and was the improver of the lyre. Thale'tes, of Crete, a famous musician and 
poet. Airman, the lyric poet. Lesches, author of a poem called " the Little 
Iliad relating the destruction of Troy, and all that happened after the death 
of Hetttr P Sander, of Rhodes, who wrote a poem on tlie exploits of Hercules. 
Mimnermus of Smyrna, a much-admired elegiac poet. Ari'os, a celebrated 
music an and the inventor of dithyrambie poetry. The stwry of hia escape from 
be ng murdered by the sailors on his voyage home from Sicily to Corinth, is 
lery fam us He bad won great treasure at a musical contest in Sicily, and 
on hia voyage home the sailors determined to kill him for the sake of plunder. 
Aft r pleading in vain for his life, he obtained permission to play once more on 
1 IB harp Placing himself in the prow of the ahip, and invoking tie gods, he 
). lunge I into the sea, but was rescued by the song-loving dolphins, one of whom 
cairied him to Ttenarus, whence he returned in safety to Corinth. Alcfe'ua, 
f Mitylene the earliest of the .^ollan lyric poets, and the inventor of the 
AleaiL, metre Sappho, also of Mitylene, the lyric poetess, and the head of a 
iemale literary society in her native city, whence she fled to escape some un- 
known danger between the years B. 0. 604 and 592. She is said to have fallen 
m I ve with a youth named Phaon, but finding her love unrequited, she leaped 
from the Leu idian rock into the sea. This story is probably an invention of 
later times The name of Phaon does not occur in her poems : and the leap 
from the Leiicadian rock is a metaphor borrowed from an expiatory rite con- 
netted with the worship of Apollo. The anoients professed the most unbounded 
admiriti n f r her poetry; it was contained in nine books, but of these only 
fragments haie come down to ua. Pit'tacus, of Mitylene, distinguished as a 
warrior statesman, philosopher, and poet, was one of " the seven wise men of 
Greece." Zalbucds, the lawgiver of the Locrians. His laws were very severe, 
and he fell a victim to them. One was that no citizen, under penalty of death, 
should enter the Senate-house inned. Zaieucus inadvertently transgressed this 
law; whereupon he fell on his sword, thus vindicating his own enactment. Ste- 
sich'orus, the Dorian choral poet, author of numerous short heroic poems, hymns, 
and songs. EpiKEN'mES, of Crete, a celebrated poet and prophet, said to haye 
fallen into a deep sleep which lasted 57 years. He is quoted by the Apostle 
Paul in his epistle to Titus (eh. i., y. 12), and has been, by some, reckoned one 
of the seven wise men. Trales, of Miletus, a famous philosopher, and one of 
the seven wise men. He founded the study of philosophy and mathematics in 
Greece, and accurately predicted an eclipse of the sun. He maintained that 
w iter was the origin of all things. He left no works behind, and died at ninety. 

The seven wise men of Greece were : Thales, of Miletua ; Bias, of Priene ; Pitr 
tacus, of Mitylene ; Solon, of Athens ; Periander, of Corinth ; Chilon, of Spnrta ; 
and Cleobulus, of Lindus. 
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The legend of Numa Pompilics is aa follows. He was very pious, and con- 
sulted the gods before doing anything. He asserted that ho did everything by 
ireetion of the nymph Ege'ria, who made him her husband, and taught him, 
1 her sacred grove, by tlie spring that gushed forth from the rock, what he 
'as to do. She made him ensnare the gods Pious and Faunus, in the grue on 
the Aventine Hill, and force them to tell him how to ascertain the will tf Jupi 
When he invited friends to supper, and set Ijefore them earthen dishes and 
a, Egeria would change them into precious atones ; the couches became 
covered with costly trappings ; and the meats and drinks most delicioui No 
wonder the Romans chose him for their king. When he was installed in his 
ingdom he divided among the people the lands which Romulus had won in 
war : landmarks were set out, and placed in the keeping of the god Terminus 
He divided the craftsmen of the city into nine companies. All was ] oaee m 
3 time, and the gates of the templo of Janus were never opened. He bujlt a 
temple to Faith, and appointed a solemn worship for her. He died at the age 
of 80, having reigned more than 40 years (B. C. 681), and he was buried under 
the hili Janiculum, The books of his saered laws were buried near him in a 
separate tomb. It is said that they were disocivered by accident 500 years after- 
wards (B. C. 181), on the farm of a notary named Lucius Petillius, which was 
situated at the foot of the Janiculum, by some workmen who were digging 
there. These men dug up two stone chests, one of which was empty, but bore 
n inscription stating that it contained the body of Numa Pompiliua ; the other 
contained two bundles tied round with waxed eorda. They consisted of seven 
books, in Latin, on ecclesiastienl law, and seven in Greek, on philosophy; the 
latter were burned by command of the Senate, the former were preserved. But 
the story of their discovery is evidently a forgery. 

When Numa was dead the Senators again shared the kingly power among 
themselves. But they soon chose for their king Tuli.us Hostiliits, the grand- 
n of Hostus Hostilius, who had fought with Eomulus against the Sabines, 
TuUus was a, warlike monarch, yet kind to the poor, among whom he divided 
the lands which fell to him as king, and he encouraged those who had no houses 
to settje on the Cselian Hill. He soon found an opportunity for indulging his 
Lirlike propensities, for the people of Alba wore perpetually quarrelling with 
those on the Roman borders. The Albaa dictator, Caiua Cluilius, marched an 
army against Rome, and encamped within five miles of the city. There he died, 
and Mettiua Fufetiua was chosen dictator in his room. TuUua marched against 
ihe Albans ; but when the two armies were In face of each other, Mettius pro- 
posed that champions should he chosen on both sides t« decide the cont t S 
three twin brothers, named the Horatii, were chosen out of the Roman a ra 
and three twin hrothers, named the Curiatii, were chosen out of the Alba Th 
combat took place in sight of both armies, and was long undecided, Tw f 
the Horatii were slain, and all of the Curiatii were wounded. Seeing th th 
surviving Horatius pretended to flee ; the wounded Curiatii followed 1 
well as they were able, when he encountered them severally, and slew th II 
IS the Bupromaoy over Alba was adjudged to Rome. On his retur t tl 
city, the surviving Horatius was met at the Capenian gate by his sist wl 
,s betrothed to one of the Curiatii. She recognized the spoils of he I 
i burst into tears. At this Horatius drew his sword, and stabbed he to tl 
heart, exclaiming: "So perish every Roman maiden who shall weep f h 
luntry's foe." For his crime Horatius was condemned to death, but w It 
F on account of the public service he had rendered, being merely made to p 
under a gibbet, with his head veiled, and led by his father. The Alban b g 

■ subject to the Romans, were called upon by Tullus to aid him aga t th 
people of Veii and Fidenie. But during the battle, their leader, Mettiu F f 
as, stood aloof; whereupon Tullus caused him to be seised, bound to tw h 
ota, and torn asunder. Alba was then destroyed, and the Albans wer m d 
to take up their abode in Rome, Tullus next made war upon the Sabin b t 
a plague broke out and ho was seized with it Hia death, however, is a t d 
:o lightning (B C 640) 

The Romans tl en elected for their kig Anlls Maethts, the 
daughter of Tullus H stilius It is relatel of Ancus Martius that he 
the laws of Numa to be published on whited boards, and hung up rou 
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forum. He conquered the Latins, and brought them to Rome, assigning them 
the hill Aventinns for their dwelling-pla^e. He divided their lands among 
the Romans, and gave up the forests near the sea to be public property He 
founded a colony at Ostia ; and built a fortress on the Jann,ulum, joining the 
hill to the city by a wooden bridge over the Tiber, He ccnstruoted a great 
dyke called "the dyke of the Quiritos;" and he built a prison under the hi U 
Saturniua, He died B. C. 616, afl*r a reign of 23 years 

At this period the people of Rome were divided into the three tribes of the 
Ramnenses, the Titienses, and the Lucerea, The Titienses were Sabines the 
Lucore'i, Etrurians ; the Ramnenses were probably Latins Each tribp was 
divided into ten smaller bodies, called " Curiie," so that the whole population 
was divided info thirty tribes. Each curia was made up of "gentes," or houses, 
wh oh gens," or house, was a union of several iamilies, bound together by the 
perf raiance of certain religious rites. These families had their dependents, 
who were called clients. These latter held a political (not a domestic) relation 
to the houses. They could not intermarry with them, nor share in the govern- 
ment or the property of the State ; but they might possess property, and regu- 
late their own municipal and domestic afiaira, ' These were the original Plebs, 
plebeians, or commons of Rome ; the mass of them were conquered Latins, The 
assembly of the curise was the assembly of the people. The Senate consisted 
of 200 members chosen in equal numbers from the two higher tribes, the Ram- 
nenses and the Titienses. The power of the king was ill-defined. He was 
absolute over the commons, but he was absolute over the houses only in war, 
and outside the city. Within its walls every citizen could appeal from him to 
the great council of the curije. The king had his own royal lands, and received 
his share of the spoils in war, 

Rome, at this period, occupied seven elevated spots, known by the names of 
the hills of Palatium, Telia, Cermalus, Cieliua, Fagutal, Oppius, and Cispius, 
The Aventine Hill was n suburb ; and the city was distinct from the Sabine city 
on the Oapitoline, Quirinal, and Viroinal Hills. The two cities had a separate 
existence, and were not blended together until the next century. The hills first 
mentioned were not the famous seven hills of imperial Rome: they belonged to, 
or formed part of throe of them, viz., the Palatine, the Cjelian, and the Esqui- 
line. These three, with the Capitoline, Quirinal, Viminal, and Aventine, con- 
stituted the famous seven. 

The legends respecting the four earliest kings of Rome ate not to be aoeepted 
as history. How much of the historical element there ia in them, is a question 

t y to answer The student will find the subject elaborately discussed in 
N b hr's HistOTi/ of Rome The stories of the three later kings undoubtedly 
CO t much that is historical mixed up with much that is fabulous, but it is 
d fli It to sift the ihaff from the wheat. The legend of Tarquikiue Pmscus, 
th cesser of Ancus Martius, is as follows. In the days of Ancua Martius 

t! ame to Rome, fiom Tarquinii, a city of Etruria, a wealthy Etruscan and 

h s*w f , The father of this Btianger was a Greek, a citizen of Corinth, who 
1 ft h native land because it was oppreased by a tyrant, and found a home at 
r q ii. There he married a noble Etruscan lady, and by her he had two 
But his son found that, for his father's sake, he was still looked upon as 
t ger; so he left Tarquinii, and went with his wife, Tanaquil, to Rome; 
f th e, it was said, strangers were held in more honor. Now, as he came 
n t the gates of Rome, riding in his chariot with Tanaquil, an eagle 
(1 ked the cap from his head, and bore it aloft into the air — then flew down, 

d placed it on his head. Tanaquil understanding augury, was delighted, 

d terpreted the omen to indicate that her husband would rise to greatness. 
Wh he arrived in Rome, they called him Lucius Tarquinius, He was brave 

w wise in council, and hia riches won the good will of the multitude. 

H n became known to the king, who employed him in his service. He 

d Ancus Martius faithfully, and was held in great honor by him — so much 

d ed, that when he died, he named him by his will guardian of hia 

h 1 1 .On the death of Ancus Martius the people set aside the sons of that 

I nd elected Tarquinius king (B, C. 816), An account of the exploits of 
tl narch, who was celebrated more for his peaceful than for his warlike 

1 b will be given in the next century. 
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The history of this country during 
this century offers nothing worthy of 
notice, supposing the accounts we have 
of it to be anything more than the 
merest f&bles or legends, to which it is 
impossible to say what credit is to be 
attached. The narrative of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth runs as follows; 

"After him (Gucgustius), Sisillius ; 
after him, Jago, iJie nephew of Gur- 
gustius ; after him, Kiumarciis, the sou 
of Sisillius ; after him. Gorbogudo, who 
had two sons, Ferres and Porrei." 
The Latin form of these names adds 
materially to the suspicion that they 
are mere inventions of the old chroni- 

The student will find the principal 
works of these ancient authors in a 
small book edited by J. A. Giles, enti- 
tled " Six Old English Chronicles." 
These consist of: 1. Etheiwerd's CAto- 
nicle, written in the middle of the 10th 
century A, 0. 2. Aa»ev' a Life of Alfred, 
written during the reign of that mon- 
arch. 3. The works of Gildaa the wise, 
supposed to have lived in the 6th cen- 
tury A.O. 4. Neaaiua' Hislur!/ of the 
iriions, written some time between the 
years 796 and 994. 5. GeofTreyof Mon- 
mouth's fij-iifoAfifetory, written in the 
early part of the 12th century. 6. 
Richard of Cirencester's Aneienf Sfale 
of Srilain. Henry of Hunlingdnn. 
Alfred of Beverley. Giraldus Gambren- 
sis, Holinshed, Matthew Paris, and 
other antiquaries, have drawn largely 
from these old chronicles. Gmiffreyof 
Monmouth was a learned monk, and 
was made bishop of St. Asaph, A. D. 
1152. His great work was written in 
Latin, and first translated into English 
by Aaron Thompson, of Oxford, in 
1718, who gives us the following ac- 
count of the origin of this very re- 
markable collection of fables and tra- 
ditions ; 

"Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, in the reign of Henry I., a zeal- 
ous aaticjuary, happened, while in 
Brittany, to meet with an ancient his- 
tory of Briton, written in the British 
tongue. He brought it over to Eng- 
land, and induced Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth to translate it into Latin." 
This antient British work is said to 
have been preseried in the Cottonian 
library at Oxford, and several copies 
of it are estant in the Welsh lan- 
guage. It is mentioned by Arch- 
bishop Usher, in his work on the early 
Christian Church of Britain. 
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Tms century is remarkable for the 
introduction of an additional element 
into the population of Gaul. The 
Celtic tribe of the Cimmerii (Cimbri, 
or Cymri,) had dwelt for ages in the 
north of Europe. They were of kin- 
dred race with the Gauls, but long 
separation had made them strangers. 
The Cimmerii roamed through the vast 
plains of Central Europe and Southern 
Russia, and occasionally carried terror 
into Asia Minor and Greece. Driven, 
in their turn, by the Scythians, or Teu- 
tons, from the Crimea and the plains 
of the north, they pressed upon Asia 
Minor and the east of Europe ; and a 
vast multitude of them, crossing the 
lower Rhine, entered Gaul in the year 
B. C. 631. According to national tra- 
ditions, th 1 t d tl 1 d 
ership of H H th p w rf I 
a great w 1 ^ 1 to dp t 
(Thierry Htst d^ G I 1 
page 33) M t h 1 dy b 
made of gr t C m 1 ad 
named H G d (pp '<> 5 ) h 
era has 1 d back t 
remote p d by tl B to t d ( 
It may be th f th t h f 
tains of U m f H th w d 
Gadarn 1 g m 1 d pt 
term , b t t y d fE It t pe 
through th t f b ty wl 1 
envelopi tl 1 t histo y f h 
unlettered d ttl d t b 

History d t f m h w th th 

detaibof tl j t f G Uyth 

Cimmeri 1 t th It po t 
of the CO q d th id 

after it h db mpl 1 d bl 

ustofom d fth rs ftl 

struggle. Tl Cmm m h g 

along the shoi-es of the Northern Ocean, 
crossed the Rhine, and the first scene 
of the war was on the northern shores 
of France, in Armorica, or Brittany. 
The Gauls driven thence, maintained 
themselves behind the mountains of 
the Vosges and Auvergne. The tribe 
of the Bitu'riges held their ground be- 
hind the middle Loire; the Aquita'ni, 
behind the Garonne, at the mouth of 
which river, nevertheless, the Cimme- 
rian Boii established themselves. The 
struggle lasted considerably beyond the 
close of the century, and France was a 
scene of bloodshed and confusion. 

The Phcenician empire of the sea had 
been gradually giving way to that of 
the Greeks. The Rhodians succeeded 
the Phronicians, and were in their 
turn supplanted by the Phocseans. 



What great race poured into Prunce?- 
What ia koown of the Cimmerii ?— What of 
Hu Gadarn ?— The Bilurigeg ?— Aquitani ?- 
Darnlioo of nar? — Rhodians and Phocieana 



SPAIN. 



The first half of this century pre- 
sents us with nothing of historical note : 
and, but for occasional noUces of Spain 
in the history of other nations, we might 
almost forget her existence. This epoch 
was thatof colonization. Wehaveseen 
that in the century preceding, and in 
fact for a long time previously, the 
Phoenicians had planted colonies on 
the coasts, and the Greeks had recently 
settled in Catalonia. The aggressions 
of the former at length roused the hos- 
tility of the Spaniards. Towards the 
close of the century, that is, about the 
year B. C. 620, flourished Arganto'- 
Nius, king of the Tartessi, who was 
famed for his skill in war. The Spa- 
niards elected him their generalissimo 
against the Phcenicians, who were now 
p ly aiming at the sovereignty of 
S[. n. Using policy na well as strength 
th y sowed dissension among the a 
t , and by that means posse set 
tl nselves of several places. The 

t ves, under Argantonius, not only 
h ked them, but drove them out oi 
th province of Bcetiea, or Andalu la 

d even out of the island of Cal a 
It alleged that numbers of the Pho3- 
ns were called away to assist in 
th defence of Tyre, then besieged by 
N buchadnezzar, and so they were 
f d to abandon all their posses'^ ons 

Spain. The relief thus afforded to 
th Tyrians enabled them to hold out 
f fouryears. Nebuchadnezzarleii ^ 
11 d away info Egypt, raised the 
. Having subdued the greateat 
p t of Northern Africa, he passed oi er 
to Spain. Mariana quotes Josephus 
uthority for the conquest of Spain 
by Nebuchadnezzar; but that author 
merely cites Megasthenes' assertion 
that "he conquered a great part f 
Libya and Iberia" (if by the lattei we 
are to understand Spain). See A t q 
of Jetes, b. x., g 1 ; Apion, h. i., | 20 
The Jews say that many towns in An 
dalusiaand the kingdom of Toledo haie 
hence derived Hebrew names; such 
as Toledo, from Toledoth, signiiying 
"families"; Escalona, from Ascalon 
Noves, from Nobe ; Maqueda, fr m 
Mageddo ; Topes, from Joppa ; etc 
But though the Spanish historians as 
sert these and other things in regard 
to the alleged visit of Nebuchadnezzar 
to Spain, but little reliance is to be 
placed on their statements. After the 
return of the Babylonians the Doriani 
of Rhodes visited the eastern coast of 
Spain, and supplanted the Phcenicians 



Whatlssaid of the first hair of this centUTj? 
-Who was Argantonina ?— What Asiatic mo- 
,arch invaded Spain ?— What does Joaephus 
aj?— What of the Heirsw names of cities? 



GEEMANY. 



The Golden Age is at an end. Care 
and anxiety take possession of the 
gods, mho, forgetful of their given 
word, kill Angurbode, one of the three 
giantesses. Loki finds her torn-out 
heart, and falls in love with her ; and 
as until now he was accounted one of 
the Asen, he goes over to the wicked 
giants in order to plot the destruction 
of his former companions. At the 
same time a young wolf, Fenrix, 
which was brought up in Asgard, 
grows to such an enormous size, that 
the Asen begin to feel uneasy. In 
vain they bind him ; he breaks every 
chain, At length they try to bind him 
with a charm, but he does not allow 
the chain to be placed upon him until 
thev swear that it is not a charm. They 
f rs veir themselves, and Tyr has the 
courage to lay his hand, as security, in 
the w If « mouth, who instantly bites 
it off n discovering the deception. 
The gods are no longer worthy of life. 
Iduna 01 mmortality, is tempted from 
tl em I V a giant ; however, they still 
possess Balder, or enchanting beauty: 
b t the ugly quarrel with him, and his 
only brother, the blind Hodur, is un- 
wittingly incited to kill him by Loki 
and his wife Nani 1 uins hersell upon 
his funeral pile Then the Asen tike 
foul revenge on L ki and sinning 
against nature they bind him with 
the bowels of his only son to three 
pointed rocks and ouspend over h s 
heal a snake dintjlling poison His 
com ulsions produce earthquakes The 
end ol all things is now at hand The 
rage of tie guds and tie viickclne" 
of men increa-ie Enmity and hate 
have universal rule then i me f^ar 
and w e the hatcl et and swird age 
the storm and wolf era F r three 
years there is unbroken icy mntei 
the frigl tful F mbui weather during 
whiLih everything is buried in fr zen 
sleep before the an ful en 1 The 
eaith begins ti shake the drigm 
has gnawed thiough the ro t" and 
the I'.l tree Tgdrasill Tiili fall and 
cm h the whole world The wolf 
Fenrix n adly stiuggles with h s 
bunds and bursts thtm Loki also 
breaks away from the rocks Across 
the sea come the giints the Ilrym 
thursen in the '^hip Nagelfar entirely 
built of the nails of dead men fastened 
t gPther a pioof of the antiquity of 
the woild the Mitgari snake ri es 
fr m the ocean like a g gai t {,' ° '^ 
and they lesiege Aigjrd 



What is said of Angurbode ?— Loki ?- 
rix?— Tjr?~The Asen?— Iduna?— E 
— Hodur ?~Tho lorlnres of Loki?— T 
tree, Ygdrasill ? — The Hrjmthm-scn ? 
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ASIA MINOK. 



Before commencing the lutheatic history «t Asia Minor, we ought not to 
omit noticing two famcus pcrsaniges wliose namea will be frequentlj met with 
in classic liUtature viz Gor'diitb and Mi'das. Gordius was a poor Phrygian 
peasant, who, hj in estrif rdinarj incident, became king of Phrygia, Civil dis- 
sensionB haying broken out the people consulted an oracle, and were told that 
a wagon would bring them a king who would heal their differences. While 
thej were deliberating upon this, Gordius happened to pass in his wagon, and 
he was at once hailed as king. Out of gratitude he dedicated his chariot to 
Jupiter, The polo of it was fastened to the bolj by a knot of bark, and an 
oracle foretold that whoever should untie the kn<t should reign over all Asia. 
Alfiiander the Great, on his arrival at Gordium, solved the prophecy by cutting 
the knot with his aword. Midas -maa the aon of Gordius. As he is said to have 
been the pupil of Orpheua, the era in which he lived muat ha b th I'th 
century B. C. He was very wealthy and very effeminate. Se 1 to a 
related of him. Having hospitably entertained Sile'us, the m}. n n f 
Bacchus, the god allowed him fo ask any favor — whereupon M da qu 1 d 
that whatever he tmiched should be changed iiil« gold. Th q t ww 
granted ; but as aO the food he touched was turned into gold, h b g d th g d 
to take back the favor. Midaa was ordered to bathe in the P t 1 

this cured him, hut thenceforward the river had gold in its sand. Midaa was 
once visited by a. aatyr, who mocked him. The king thereupon mixed wine in 
a well, and when the satyr drank of it, he fell asleep, and was caught. Midas 
decided a musical contest between Pan and Apollo, in favor of the former — 
whereupon Apollo changed his eara into those of an aaa ! Midaa tried to con- 
ceal them under his cap, but tie servant who cut his hair discovered them. 
The secret so troubled the man that, aa he dared not divulge it, he dug a hole, 
and whispered it into the ground. But a reed grow up on the spot, which 
uttered it to the world, and Midas destroyed himself by drinking bullock's blood. 

The Lydiana have a list of 22 kings (beginning with Hercules), who reigned 
over them for 505 years, down to the time of Candaules, who was murdered in 
the year B. C. 716, by his wife, in conjunction with Gtoes, captain of the guards. 
Candaules was the last of the Heraclidan dynaaty, and Gyges founded that of 
the Mermnadfe. He reigned 38 years, and died B. 0, 678, being succeeded by 
his son Ardjs, who reigned 49 years (B. 0. 678-^29). This long reign was sig- 
nalized by two events of considerable importance to the Asiatic Greeka, viz., ait 
invasion by tho Cimmeriana, and the first colUaion between the Lydians and 
the Medes, who were pushing their empire westward. 

The Cimmeriana were at this period the chief occupants of the Crimea. They 
were a nomadic people, like tie Scythians who inhabited Southern Russia and 
the regions of the Caucasus. The latter having attacked the Cimmerians, they 
divided themselves into two parties ; the m^ority agreeing to flee from the land, 
while the chiefs, or kings, of the different tribes resolved to periah at home. 
The latter fell by each other's hands near tho river Tyraa, where their sepul- 
chres were still shown in the days of Herodotus. The mass of the Cimmerians 
abandoned their country to the Scythians, and passing to the west of Mount 
Cau'eaaus, made their way into Colchis, and established themselves on the north 
coast of Aaia Minor. Thoy ravaged Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
and, in the year B. C. 635, occupied the town of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 
Backed Magnesia, and threatened Ephesus. They ravaged Aaia Minor during 
the reign of Ardys, and that of his aon Sadyattes (B.C. 629-617). ButAlyattes, 
the aon and successor of Sadyattes, finally expelled them from Asia, excepting 
those who had settled in the neighViorhood of Sln'ope. By some, their occupa- 
tion of Asia Minor is estimated at 260 years (B. 0. 876-617). 

The Scythians invaded Upper Asia, and nearly ruined the countries they 
passed through. The Median king, Cyai'ares, called away from the siege of 
Nineveh to oppose them, was totally defeated. They advanced to the borders 
of Egypt, where the Egyptian king met them, and by costly presents redeemed 
his kingdom from invasion. Their oppression lasted 28 years. At lengfh, 
Cyaxares, having invited the Scythian chiefs to a banquet, slew them when in- 
toxicated (B. C. 608). The barbarians were then expelled, and the Medes re- 
giuned their empire, A war ensued with tho Lydians, which waa terminated 
by the marriage of Alyattos' daughter to the aon of Cyaxares. 



What is Buid of dordiuE?— Of Midns?— Who wos CandnulesF—What dynasty did Gjges 
f.iund?— What two important ovoiits oconrred during the reign of Ardys?— Who wore tbo 
Cimmeriana ?— What befell them?— What did the Scythians do?— What tooli place between 
the Medes and the Lydians ? 



CARTHAGE. 



In Sicily, the Greeks continued to arrive in great numbers. The cityof Gela 
was founded B.C. 691, by Antiphemua of Kiodes. Selinus was founded B. C. 626. 

Of the history of Carthage and Northern Africa, during this century, we have 
no particular accounts. There is a chasm of nearly three hundred years after 
tho death of Dido. We are vaguely informed that Carthage was much agitated 
by civil dissensions, and harassed with the plague, during part of this period ; 
and tJiat tie people had got a strong footing in Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and else- 
where. But the Carthaginians' archives were destroyed by the Eomana, t 
no aeeounta have come down to us except what it pleased the conquerors tot 
nish'us with. Throughout the history of Carthage we muat bear in mind that 
it was the practice of the Romans to vilify their enemies ; they had little o; 
magnanimity towards the conquered : therefore we are not t*> believe that the 
Ca tha 'nians were so bad aa they are described to have been. 

Th t aditions (or, rather, mythological fables) relative to the childrea of the 
t Gsetulian king, Atlas, are as follows; — His aon, Hyaa, waa killed in 
L ly by a wild beast. Hyas is also a mystic surname of Diony'sus, or Bac- 
h Ilia daughters were numerous, and are classed as the Ilyades, Pleiades, 

and th Hesperidea. Tho mythological accounts of tieae peraonages vary greatly 
a t tl e number of them. According to some statements there were as 
Hyades — according to others, twelve or fifteen. The common number is se' 
and their names were Ambro'sia, Eudo'ra, Pedi'le, Coro'nis, Polya'o, Phy'lo, 
and Thye'ne, or Dio'ne. Jupiter confided to them the care of the infant Bac- 
chus, and afterwards placed them among the stars. Dione is, in some of tho 
fables, representfld as the mother of Venus. The name of the constellation 
Hyades is derived from the Greek word vtui, signifying " to rain". The Plei- 
ades were sisters of the Hyadea, and were seven in number. Their names wer< 
Electra, Maia, Tay'gete, Alcyone, Celteno, Ster'ope, and Mer'ope. They died 
of grief at the fate of their father, and were placed among the stars, where they 
formed one of the most beautiful constellations in the heavens. Maia, the eldest 
and most beautiful of them, waa the motier of Mercury. One of them, Sterope, 
became the wife of OEnomaus, king of Pisa, in the Peloponnesus, and was 1 
lost to the heavenly choir: six of the slaters rem (uning visible, the other 
coming invisible. This fable of " the lost Pleiad" has fiimished a theme for 
much beautiful poetical imagery. 

The Hesperides were the guardians of tho golden apples (another name 
oranges), which Terra (the earth) gave to Juno (the air), on her marriage w 
Jupiter. They were assisted in watching tiiem by the dragon, Ladon, which 
waa slain by Hercules, when he carried away the apples. Thoy were sis 
of the Hyades and the Pleiades. Their number is variously stated at th 
four, and seven ; and the names of Mgle, Arethusa, Hestia, Orytheia, and ] 
peria, have been assigned to them. They were celebrated for their' sweet 
singing, and dwelt in the extreme west of Libya. 

Calypso, the daughter of Atlas (according to Homer), inhabited the island o; 
Ogygia, on which Dlysses waa shipwrecked. The hero remained seven years 
with her, and ahe promised him immortnlity if he would remain with her; but 
the gods compelled her to allow him to depart. Hesperus, the sou of Atlas, 
was devoted to astronomy, and disappeared after ascending Mount Atlaa to 
observe tho atars. 

There is another famous peraonage who figures in what may be called tlie 
African portion of Grecian mythology, viz., Ant^'us, of whom we have the fol- 
lowing account. He was the aon of Neptune and Terra (the sea and the earth ; 
in other words, he was bom near the sea-side), and became a mighty wrestler 
and giant in Libya, whoae strength was invincible so long as he remained ii 
contact with his mother earth (i. e., could stand on his legs). The stranger 
who visited his country were compelled to wrestle with him : the conquered wer. 
alain, and with their skulls Antieus built a temple to his father, Neptune. Bu 
Hercules. discovered the secret of his strength, lifted him from the earth, and 
crashed him in the air. The tomb of Antseua, which formed a moderato-aiaed 
hill in the shape of a man atretched out at full length, waa ahown near 
town of Tingis, in Mauretania, down to a late period ; but the tradition is about 
as authentic as that which at this day points out the tombs of Achilles, Ajas 
and Protosilaua, on the Trojan shore. 



What took place in Sioilj durii 
—Of the mode in which the Rom! 
The nyado3?-Dione?-The PI 
Calypso r—Antens ?— The tomb i 



s century?— What is said of the hosiery of Carthage? 
cated theirenemicB?— What is iLe legend of Hyas 7— 
3? — Moia? — The lost PlcJiLd? — The Hesperides?— 
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THE 6^= CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



Of Psajnmeticliua II. no pablio building remains, 
nor is anj large work of art ostant, He made an 
expedition into Ethiopia, died on his return, and 
was Bucceeded (B. C. 594) by his son, tJaph'ris (the 
A'pries of the Greeks, and (he Hoph'ra of Scrip- 
ture). The first object of this prince was to recover 
in Palestine the aacendanoy which Egypt formerly 
possessed. He accordingly fitted out an expedition, 
took Sidon by storm, reduced all the coast of Phro- 
nieia, and defeated the Cyprians (who were allies of 
the Phcenicians) at sea. After this he sent an army 
into Judea to assist king Zedekiah against Nebuchad- 
nezKar, but tiis army returned to Egypt with )Ut a 
contest (B, C, 587). On the taking of Jerusalem by 
the Assyrians many of the Jewish chiefs fled into 
Egypt, carrying with them the prophet Jeremiah 
who died at Daphne, near Pelu'aium. Some ^ay he 
was stoned to death by the people, others that he 
was put to death by Uaphris, foretelling in his last 
prophecy the fate of that monarch (Jer. xhv 30) 

Nebuchadnezzar having, after a siege of 13 years, 
taken Tyre (B. C, 591), is believed to have man-bed 
into Egypt, and ravaged it, but he did not perma 
nently occupy it. 

Adicran, king of the Libyans, having implored 
aid from Uaphris against the Greek colony of Cyrene 
the king sent an army to his assistance, which was 
routed and destroyed by the Greeks (B. C. o70) Ihe 
news of this defeat produced a re'volt in Egypt and 
Uaphris sent Ama'sis, one of his officers, tc appease 
the mutineers ; bnt they offering the crown to Ama 
sis, he accepted it, and marched with them against 
Uaphris, who had only his Greek auxiliaries t) rely 
upon. These were defeated, and the king was- taken 
prisoner. Amasia delivered him into the hands if 
the people, by whom he was strangled (B C 5b<l) 
Amasis established a strict administration through lut 
Egypt, and raised it to a high degree of prosperity 
His frank and jovial qualities made him a unner^al 
favorite, lie cultivated the friendship of the Giecks 
and it is said that Solon and Pythag'oras visited 
Egypt in his time. He enlarged the temple of Mi 
nerva at Sais, and erected an immense colossus at 
Memphis. His reign lasted 44 years, and he died 
jusf as his kingdom was on the point of being m 
vaded by the Persians under CAHBr'sBs (B. C. 525). 
His sou, Psammeni'tus, assembled his Greek and 
Egyptian forces, and met the invaders at Pelusinm, 
where, after a long struggle, the Persians were vic- 
torious. Cambyses besieged and took Memphis, and 
speedily became master of all Egypt, but failed in 
his attempt to conquer the Ethiopians. During his 
absence on this expedition, Psammenitus raised a 
revolt; this was suppressed by Cambyses with great 
cruelty, and Psammenitus was put to death. Cam- 
byses committed gieat outrages on the unhappy 
Egyptians : fortunately for them he died on his return 
to Persia (B. C. 520). His successor, Dahi'us Hts- 
TAs'PEs, gained great popularity by his wise admin- 
istration. He left the government of Egypt bt his 
satrap, Aryan'des, under whom the country was 
peaceful during the remainder of the century. 



What is said of Peammotichua II.? — Of Uaphtls?— Who 
nas Amasis !— Namuhispriacipnliicts.—WhaEucceodedhim? 
—What Persian monarch oonqnered Egypt?— What became 
of Psommeuitus?- Who Eueceeded Combysea? 



SYKIA. 



Nebuchadnezzar left the suppression of the revolt 
in Judea to the neighboring tribes. Those, for three 
years, ravaged the country, and shut up Jehoiachim 
in Jerusalem. The lattflr was killed in a sally, and 
his remains were buried (as the prophet foretold), 
"with the burial of an ass." Johoia'chin (JLceni 
ah, or Coni'ah), his son, had scarcely mounted the 
throne when Nebuchadnezzar appeared at tlie gites 
of Jerusalem, and the city Burrendered. The king 
the royal family, army, nobility, and treasures were 
carried away to Babylon. Over this wreck of a king 
dom, Zedeki'ah (or Mattani'ah), the younger son (f 
Josiuh, was allowed to reign for eleven years In 
the ninth year of his reign he endeavored to assert 
hiH independence, in connection with Uaphris l^mg 
of Egypt ; but the Assyrians defeated the Egyptians 
anl laid siege to Jerusalem, which was starved into 
surrender. Zedekiah was seized, his children were 
slain before his face, and his eyes were put nut and 
the last king of the royal house of David was led 
away to a foreign prison (B. C. 587). The Assyrians 
destroyed the city and temple: the chief priests ^\ ere 
put to death, the others led into captivity. Thi, rem 
nant of the people were plaoed under the command 
of Gedall'ah, and the seat of government Ha^ fixed 
at Jlizpeh. Here Gedaliah was assassinatpd by 
Ishmiel, a man of the royal blood, who was driven 
out by Joha'nan and the rest of the Jews. These- 
fled into Egypt, carrying with them the prophet Jere- 
miah whom, it is said, they afterwards put to death 
though there is a tradition that this was done ly 
ordei of Uaphris, king of Egypt. 

ThP Samaritans remiwned in the land of iheir 
fathers. It is said, by the Hebrews, that they were 
descendants of the Cuthtean colonists introduced by 
Bsarhaddon. They preserved the book of the Mosaic 
law written inthoruderand more ancient character; 
the Jews, after their return from Babylon, adopted 
the more elegant Chaldean letters. 

At one of the settlements of the Jews on the river 
Chel ar,northofBabyIon, dwelt the prophet BzEKiBL, 
who during their captivity, kept up the drooping 
spirits of his countrymen by his encouraging prophe- 
cies At length the prophet Daniel, who had become 
one iftheprincipalministersof Cyrus, king of Persia, 
prevailed with that monarch to issue his edict for the 
return of the Jews to their native country, and for 
the rebuilding of the temple (B. C. 536). 

Under Joshua and Zerub'babel the Jews returned 
to the land of their fathers, and commenced the re- 
building of their temple (B. C.535). From this period 
there was an entire alteration in their national char- 
acter. From being idolatrous, and prone to form 
alliances witli the neighboring nations, they now 
became exclusive, and devoted to the observance of 
"the Law." They became most passionately attached 
to their country and religion, hating foreigners, and 
cherishing the idea of the coming of a Messiah to be 
their king. The building of the temple was com- 
pleted in the reign of Darius Hystaspes (B. C. 515), 
through the exertions of Zerubbabel, and the pro- 
phets -HAdaAi and Zechariah. 



What befol Jehoincliiin?— Jehoiaotin?— The lastliing of 
fudea?— Tie rBmnant of the people ?— Jeremiah ?~Whflt is 
aid of the Saiiiariiji.iis7—Eiekial?—D.iniel?— Rebuilding 
he temple? — The change io the national oharactar? 



INDIA. 



The best authenticated accounts fix this century 
as the era of Gotama, or Gcataka, the founder of 
Budhism. This is the epoch given by the Hindoos 
and the people of Ai a, biam, and Ceylon ; but the 
Cashmerians plate hii advent 1332 years before 
Chr si the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese, about 
lOnO of thirteen Tibetian authors, four give an 
average of 2959 years B C , and other authorities 
differ m like manner (sec Elphinstone's History of 
India vol. i., pp. 209-211). Gotama was of the race 
f Sikya. He was a native of Capila, to the nprth 
tf Gorakpoor ; some say he was a Cshatrija, others 
that 1 was the son of the king of Magadha. At an 
earh age tiia sage retired into solitude, where, after 
SIS years' meditation, he framed his system of reli- 
gion He then made his appearance in the city of 
Benares, where he taught his doctrines, and made 
thousands of proselytes. He attained to eminent 
piety and sanctity, and died {about the year B. C. 
550 in the reign of Ajata Satru,) in his 80th year, 
revered by all. He was styledBunuA, or "thesage" 
(literally, "intelligence"), by the Hindoos. In 
China he was called Fo-ta and Fo. In Siam, Mcn- 
g 1 a and other countries, he received different ap- 
pellations. The religion of Budha became the domi- 
nant religion in India in the 3d century B. C, but 
did not remain so for more than ten centuries. We 
shall find that after ttiat time it was gradually super- 
seded ly the ancient faith of Brahma, and ultimately 
pT;ttnguished by the Mohammedan conquerors. In 
the 3d century E. C. it was introduced into Ceylon, 
i^hiLh became the head-quarters of this faith. It 
spread into Nepaul and Tibet. It did not reach 
China until A. D. 65, and did not make much pro- 
gress there until the 5th century of the Christian era. 
It was earned into Corea A. D. 528, and Japan A. D. 
552. 

It has been already stated that the principal tenets 
of Budha were that there were three distinct Gods, 
each having his own attributes, and never interfering 
witli the other two ; and that he taught the eternity 
of matter, and the immortality of the soul, but not 
its perpetual individuality— for he held that after 
an indefinite number of esistences it would be ab- 
sorbed into divinity. It is on this account that, in 
the present day, the Grand Lama of Tibet is said ta 
refrain from accepting the highest grade of mortal 
existence, in order that he may continue to be born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind; were he 
once absorbed into the divine spirit he could return 
no more to earth. The disciples of Budha at the 
present day number over three hundred millions. 

Towards the close of the century, Darius, king of 
Persia, sent Scylax, a native of Caryanda, in Carta, 
with a flotilla to explore ihe Indus. That officer set 
out from the city of Caspatyrus, reached the sea, and 
then sailed west through the Indian Ocean to the 
Red Sea, performing the whole voyage in 30 months. 
Darius then invaded India with a large force, de- 
feated the armies sent against him, and extended 
his dominion over the western provinces, but it is 
not known how far he pushed his conquests. 



Who was ihe founder ot Budhiem?— What eras are nssign 
,0 him ?— What was his origin ?— Where did ho teaah ?— Ic 
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■ipol doctrines?— What espedition did Darius send out? 
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ASSYRIA. 



The revolt of the Jews continuing under their 
king. Jehoiachim, and his successor, Jooiioniali, 
Nebuchadnezzar went in person, and took Jerusalem 
(B. C. 598), plundering the temple, and carrying 
away the Jewish king. In the place of the latter he 
set up Mattaniab, or Zedekiah, the uucle of Jecho- 
niah. Zedekiah, howeyer, leagued himself with the 
king of Egypt, and reyolted ; whereupon Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid siege to Jerusalem a second time, and, 
after a twelvemonth, took it by storm, put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, carried him to Babylon, and de- 
stroyed the eity and temple (B. C. 587). On his re- 
turn to Babylon he set up a golden statue, which he 
commanded his subjects to worship. It was on this 
occasion that the three Hebrew youths, Anani'as, 
Misa'e!, and Aiari'aa (better known by their Persian 
names — Shadraoh, Meshach, and Abednego), dis- 
played their heroism in testifying to the faith of their 
fathers (see Daniel iii.). 

The neit exploit of Nebuchadnezzarwas the s ege 
and destruction of Tyre (B, C. 585), which cost h n 
incredible efforts for 13 years, and bad no permanent 
result; for the Tyrians removed to a neighbor n" 
isle, one mile from the shore, where they bu It the 
modern city of Tyre, which soon eclipsed the glor ea 
of the ancient city. Nebuchadnezzar spent the re- 
mainder of his days in the rebuilding or embell shmg 
of Babylon, but was afflicted with mental derange- 
ment for seven years. He died in the year B C 5ri 
and was succeeded by his son, Evil-Merodach (or 
livaroda'mus), who soon rendered himself so od us 
by his vices that his own relations put him t death 
His wife, Nitocris, is the queen who raised so many 
noble edifices in Babylon, and is, by some h to 
riaus, supposed to be the Queen Seuirajuis, of whom 
such marTellouB traditions are preserved. 

Neriglissor (or Nericosolassar), the brother- n law 
of the late king, made war on the Modes, and was 
defeated and slain by the Persian king, Cyrus (B C 
556). His successor, Laborosoarchod, was a mon 
ster of iniquity, and was slain by his own subjects 
after a reign of nine months (B. C. 555). 

Nabonadius, or Belshabzar, is supposed to 1 a e 
been the son of Evil-Merodach and Nitoor a He 
appears to have been a prince given up to debauch 
ery and impiety: in him were fulfilled the proj-bet o 
denunciations agwnst the guilty city of Babylon 
Cyrus, king of Persia, turned his arms aga nst the 
king, defeated the Babylonians, and laid siege to the 
city. He took it, after a long time, by diverting the 
course of the Euphrates, which flowed through the 
midst of it, entering it by the dry channel of the 
river, while Belshazzar and his court were feasting. 
The prophet Daniel had warned him in vain of his 
approaching end. Thewords, JIfene, Tkkel, Upharsin, 
written in luminous characters on the wall, were ex- 
plained to him (Daniel v. 25-28) ; but the impious 
king heeded not the warning, and was slain that 
same night. The prophet was spared, and promoted 
to high office by Cyrus. 

Such was the end of the famous empire of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. 
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PERSIA. 



On the death of Cyasares (B. C 594) his son 
Asty'ages, succeeded, and reigned 3j years 1 ut wo 
have no particulars of his reign. Thig ] rmce is 
called Ahasue'rue in Scripture. He had a s n 
CyaKares, who succeeded him ; and a daughter 
Manda'ne, married to Camby'sos, k ng of Pers a 
from whom came Cyrus. Cyasares (callel m Strip 
ture, Dari'us the Medc,) became king of Media, and 
Cyrus (or Kai-Khosroo) became king of Persia 
(B. C. 559). Many interesting tales are told of tho 
latter, which will be found in the works of Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, and Ferduai, the Persian poet 

Cyrus's first exploit was to subdue the revolted 
king of Armenia {B. C. 557). lie then comppllpd 
the Chaldeans to sue for peace. His next expedition 
was, in conjunction with Cyaxares, against the 
Babylonians (B, C. 556), whom he defeated ; Uieir 
king Nericosolassar, being killed in the battle but 
he d i not follow up his success. He made w^r on 
Crcesus king of Lydia, who had assisted the Bal y 
1 n ans Cyrus fought a battle with him at Thym 
bra (B C. 54G), in which the former was victurious. 
C ce us retreated to Sardis, which eity Cyrus besieged 
and to k. He afterwards [B. C. 644-539) subdued 
th Greek colonies, thus uniting all Asia Minor to 
the Persian Empire. His next grand exploit was 
tl e ego and capture of Babylon (B. C. 538). He 
n ade h s uncle, Cyaxares, governor of that city; and 
he f a ed a scheme of government for the whole 
em] e which he divided into 120 provinces, each 
governed by a satrap. He appointed three superin- 
tendents over these satraps — Daniel, the venerable 
Ilel rew prophet, being one. Cyaxares died B. C. 
5 6 an 1 Cyrus then became sole king of the Medea 
and Persians. In this year he decreed the rebuild- 

ng f the temple at Jerusalem, and the restoration 
of the Jews to their own country. Cyrus died uni- 

ersallT lamented in the year B. C. 529. He was 
one of the greatest men recorded in ancient history. 
There are conflicting accounts of his death; the most 
pr 1 able one is that he was killed in an expedition 
agaanst the Massagetw. 

He was succeeded by his son. Cambt'ses (B, C. 
5 9) This prince invaded and subdued Egypt (B. C, 

"6) here he was guilty of very great crueltiM. 
On h way home to Persia he heard that his throne 
had been usurped by Smcrdis, the Magian, who pre- 
tenlel to be Smerdis, the king's brother. While 
mounting his horse to proceed against this impostor, 
Cambyses received a wound from his own sword, 
which proved fatal (B. C. 522). As he died without 
heirs, the Kaianian dynasty became estinct. Smer- 
dis was slain by Gnshtasp, or Hystaspes, governor of 
Persia (B. C. 521) ; who, being elected king, assumed 
the title of Darawesh (or Darius, by which name he 
is generally known). Darius confirmed the edict of 
Cyrus as to the rebuildingof the temple at Jerusalem. 
He then (B. C. 514) led avast army into Thrace, and 
pursued the Scythians beyond the Danube, where he 
narrowly escaped destruction. His next attempt was 
on India, in which he was successful (B. C. 508) ; but 
failed in his attack on the isle of Naxoa (B. C.501). 
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CHINA. JAPAN. 



KiEN-wAKO (B. C. 583) was not more fortunate 
than his predecessors. Under Lvng-wang, his suc- 
ess r (B C. 671), the empire became a little more 
peaceable. In the year B. C. 552, in the city of 
Tbow y h in Chang-ping-keang, was bom the most 
fan us cf Chinese philosophers, Kono-fu-tsze (or 
CoNFL cius, as ho is generally called, the namehaving 
been Latinized), a man who has greatly influenced 
the destinies of China through all succeeding genc- 
ritions His system of religion and philosophy has 
bcLU adopted by the leading claBses of Chinafor more 
th'wi 2300 years. According to M. Gutitaff {History 
of China), he was the autiior of the only Chinese 
work wherein the doctrine of a Supreme Being is 
taught I The Chinese never define their religious 
idea' and when talking of God, ihey confound Ilim 
with a material heaven, and ridicule the idea of a 
spiritual being. The principal works of Confucius 
were 1 The CAun-fsew, a chronological history of 
his native State, the kingdom of Loo, for 241 years. 
2 The She-Mnff, or Book of Odes, a collection of 
popular songs. 3. The Tih-king, a symbolical repre- 
sentation of nature and its changes, attributed to 
Eo-hi, and revised by Confucius. 4. The Le-ke, a 
general code of rites. 5. The Shoo-king (his best 
work), a collection of traditions, inculcating moralifv 
This vfork is the text-book of the Chinese in all that, 
relates to science, moral and political philosophy, 
political economy, astronomy, music, etc. These are 
the five books, or Woo-king, held in highest estima- 
tion. The morality taught by Confucius is not of a 
high order ; much of it consists in external decorum, 
and obedience to parents and rulers. He assigned 
an inferior position to women, whereby he put a bar- 
rier against the improvement of society. His words 
and aiitions are contained in the Lun-i/u; his scien- 
tific teachings in the Ta-keo; his destiny of man in 
the Chang-yung ; his treatise on filial piety in the 
Heaou-Mng . These are the four classical books put 
into the bands of children as they enter school. 
More ivill be said of tho doctrines of Confucius in 
the history of the neit century. 

At the same time flourished Laou-kbun, or Laou- 
TSzE, who also promulgated religious doctrines, which 
have been largely adopted by the Chinese, but his 
followers are now idolaters. He taught the perfecti- 
bility of human nature, and passed his life in search 
of tho Elixir of Immortality. 

Ling-wang died B. C. 544, and was succeeded by 
" 1 turn, was followed by another 

le name, in the year B. C. 519. 

: there was nothing but war and 

>re the empire to pieces. 

died B. C. 580. Having secured 
to his posterity, he was succeeded by 
his third son, Sui-sei, who reigned 38 years, and 
left the crown to his second son, I-to-ku(B. C. 548). 
This prince fixed his court at Keitz, and died B. C. 
511. He was succeeded by his son, Ko-si-o, in the 
fifth year of whose reign (B. C. 506), a war arose 
between the provinces of Yo and Jetz. This is the 
first war recorded in Japanese history. 
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GKEECE. 



ArHEtrs. — SoLOK, a descendant of Codrus, persuaded hia oountrjmen to attack 
Salamis, then belonging to Megara. He was appointed to conduct the war, 
which was settled by the arbitrationof Sparta in favor of Athens (B.C. 59fi). The 
State being rent by civil oomniotions, Solon was chosen Archon, and invested 
with full power to remedy the evils complained of {B. C. 594}. One of his 
measures was to depreciate the currency, whereby he relieved debtors of one- 
fourth of their liabilities. lie repealed the laws of Draco, and remodelled the 
constitution. He made property the basis of the citizen's tights, dividing the 
people into four classes, graduated and taxed according to their wealth. Each 
class sent a hundred representatives to the Boule (or deliberative assembly). 
The Eoolesia (or assembly of magnates) had the power of vetoing the measures 
of the Boule, hut could not originate any itself. Solon enacted many good laws, 
and having exacted from the Athenians an oath to observe them for ten years, 
he visited foreign lands. IIo hod an interview with CniEsus, king of Lvdia, and 
in reply to the question, " Who was the happiest man he had ? d 

" No man could he deemed happy till he had finished his lif 1> I py y 

During Solon's absence, the factions in Athens (styled resj ti Ij th p t 
of the Plain, of the Highlands, and of the Coast,) broke o t t p f d 
Pisis'tbatus, a cousin of Solon, distinguished for his beauty d b 1 ty 1 d d 
the party of the Highlands, and giuned great influence. He d th p 
power (B. C. 560). and became tyrant (ruler) of Athens, in p t f & 1 wh 
died soon after {B. 0. 558). Pisistratus administered the g t 1 ly 

but the other factions, headed by Meg'acles and Lycurgus d h m t f 

Athens (B. C 556), and he remained in exile six years. Th M g I ff i 
to reinstate him, on condition of his marrying his (Megacle ) d ht Ih 
restoration was accomplished (B. C. 548} by a stratagem, and P t t 
ried the lady, but treated her so badly that her father aga d th ty t 
out. lie then retired to Ere'trva, in Bubcea, where he re d t j 

when, having collected an army, he retook Athens (B. C. 53") su d d h m 

self with mercenaries, and seised the children of the princip It h t- 

ages for their submission. He, nevertheless, faithfully adm t d tl 1 
and encouraged literature and the arts. Ue collected th mp t f 

Homer, and he formed a public library. Under his ausp Th p th 

actor, introduced his form of tragedy at Athena (B. C. 535), d d m t 
tests were made a regular part of the Dionysia (or festivals cf Baci,hua) Pisis 
tratua built the famous temples to Apollo and Jupiter, the L>i-eum, and the 
fountain of the nine springs at Athena. He died B. 0. 527, vai was succeeded 
by his sons, Ilippias and Hipparchus. They governed with great Mrtue and 
ability, and patronized literature and the arts. About the year B C 514 Hip- 
parchus endeavored to break up the romantic friendship existing between 
Haemo'ijiiis and Abisiogi'tos, two beautiful Athenian youths The latter 
attempted to assassinate him and Hippias. They killed Hippai(,hus but were 
both slain before they could reach Hippias. For this attempt they were honored 
as patriots, Hippiaa became morose, and put to death great numbers of the 
citizens. The Alcmjeon'idie conspired to dethrone him, and having obtained 
lud from Cleom'enes, of Sparta, they drove him and his family into perpetual 
exile (B. C. 510). He fled to Persia, and instigated Darius to send an expedi- 
tion against Greece. It is said he was present at the battle of Marathon, and 
that he fell there ; but other accounts say that he died at Lemnos. He was the 
last of the Pisistrafidae, After hia fall, the oligarchs, headed by Isag'oras, and 
the democrats, headed by Clis'thenes, atruggled for power. The latter ■were 
successful, and, from this period, democracy became triumphant. The four 
classes were abolished, and ten new ones were substituted. Otier changes were 
made in the laws of Solon, and the system of ostraoiam, or banishment by the 
people, was instituted. It took its name from the Greek word oatfoxor, a shell, 
or piece of pottery, on which the vote of acquittal or condemnation was written 
by each voter. The sentence of the law ran thus: " If any one aim at obtain- 
ing superiority over his fellow-cilizcns, lot him go and excel 
period of exile was ten years. 

CoHiNTH. — Periander was succeeded (B. C. 585) by his si 
who died B. G. 581, and the "tyranny" expired with him. 
then became aa aristocracy. 
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The government 
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Macedosia.— lEr'opus was succeeded by Al'cetas (B. C. 576), and Amyn'ti 
(B. G. 540). 

Sparta. — The military institutions of Lycurgus had made the Spartans 
most warlike people in Greece. They gradually deprived the Argives of the 
sea-coast of Peloponnesus. For many years they contended for the district o 
Cynuria. The contest was decided by 300 champions on each side (B. 0. 548) ; 
in this battle the Spartans were triumphant. Cleomenes, who became king 
B. C. 520, at last aubdued the Argives. He also assisted the Athenians U 
throne Hippias; and he dethroned his (fwn colleague, Demara'tus, who fled to 
Persia, and afterwards accompanied Xerxes in his expedition against Greece. 

Beside the eminent men already mentioned, there flourished in this century: 
JEsoF, a writer of fables, who was originally a slave, but received his freedom : 
he was thrown from a precipice by the people of Delphi for refusing to contri- 
bute to the ospenses of the oracle. Anac'reon of Teos, a poet and voluptuary, 
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and killed a large number of them. It ia not known with certainty what be- 
came of Pythagoras ; the tradition is that he fled to Metapontum, and starved 
himseJf to death. His tomb was shown there in the time of Cicero (1st century 
B C ). Mile, his friend and disciple, waa possessed of extraordinary strength, 
and (.luld eat an enormous quantity of animal food. When h 
a tree partly split open by woodcutters, he attempted to rend it further, but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and held him fast; and being unable to extricate 
himself, he was devoured by wolves. Anachar'sis, a Scythian prince, visitet 
Athens B. C. 594, and became famoua for bis observations ; some reckon hin 
among the seven wise men. He was slain by his brother on his return to hi; 
native country. Anaxim'enes of Miletus taught that air was the primary form 
of matter, into which all things could be resolved. Chilon of Lacediemon w 
one of the seven wise men. He died (B. C. 590) of joy, when his son gained 
the prize for boxing at the Olympic games. Cij^ob'ulus of Lindus was another 
of the seven wise men {B. C. 580), and the author of several lyric p 
daughter, Cleob'uline, invented the famous riddle on the year ; " A father has 
twelve children, and each of these has thirty daughters, on one side white, ( 
the other black, and, though immortal, they all die." Anaximan'dec of Miletus 
(bom B. C. 610, died B. C. 547,) was distinguished for his knowledge of astro- 
nomy, mathematics, and geography. He introduced the use of the Gnomon, 01 
dial. Pherecy'dca of Seyros, the tutor of Pythagoras, taught the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration and immortality of the soul. Eu'gamor 
of Gyre'ne wrote a poem, " Telegonia," a continuation of the Odyssey, concluding 
with the death of Ulysses. Chse'rilus exhibited tragedies at Athena for forty 
years(B. G, 523-482). Susa'rion of Meg'araimproved upon thecoarse buffoonery 
used in comedy. Hecatte'us of Miletus was an eminent geographer and histo- 
rian. Phry'nichus introduced, into tragedy, choruses with music and the use 
of masks representing females. The poets Onomac'ritus, Lasus, and Ib'ycus. 
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ITALY. 



The reign of Tarquiniua PrisouH was h, prosperous one. Suceessful in his 
ware witli the turbulent noighbora of Rome, the Latins and the Sabines, he 
conferred far greater benefits on the city than extending her dominions. He 
constructed the CJoaca Maxima, a vast drain, to carry off the water round the 
Palatine Hill: he built a forum or market, a circua for horae and chariot races, 
a great temple on the Capitoline HiU, and a wall of st«ne round the city. He 
added 100 new members to the Senate ; to each of the former centuriea he added 
another, and he increaaed the number of the Vestal Virgina from four to six. 
The king had in his aerviee a young man, named Serviub TuLLiua, the son of 
aye. This youth was much beloved by the people, and did the king good 
ice, which excited the anger of the sons of Ancus Martins, so that they re- 
solved to kill Tarqniniua, leat he should make Servius hia heir. They employed 
shepherda to do the deed, who went to the king's palace, and pretended to 
be quarrelling. The king came forward to hear their story, when one of them 
struck him on the head with an ase. Tanaquil, his wife, however, concealed 
s death for a time, and appointed Servius to rule in his name. But after a 
lue, when the truth was known, the people elected Serviua Tuliiua their king 
(E. C. 676), and the sons of Ancus Martins were deprived of the expected result 
of their villany. They fled from Rome, and never returned. 

Servius TuUlus gave a new Constitution to the Roman Stat«, making a two- 
fold division of the people — one territorial, the other according to property — 
whereby he gave to the pleba (people) political independence, and to the wealthy 
political influence. He made a law that there should be no king after him, but 
tliat the State should be ruled by two men choaen by the people to govern them 
ir by year. One reason for this may have been that he had no son to auceeed 
liim, his family conaisting only of two daughters. He also instituted the festi- 
vals called Paganalia and Oompita'lia. The former were celebrated in the 
pagi, or strongholds upon high ground, which were placea of refuge in oase of 
tsion. In these the people met once a year to keep festival, and every man, 
lan, and child, paid a certain aum to the priests. In the city every person 
paid a certain aum at the temple of Juno Lucina for every birth in his family, 
another sum at the temple of Veuua Libitina for every death, and a third at the 
temple of Youth for every son who came of age. The Compitalia were a yearly 
festival in honor of the Lares, or guardian spirits, celebrated at all the compita, 
ir places where several streets met. Serviua incorporated the Quirinal, Vimi- 
nal, and Eaquilino Hills, with the city; and he formed an alliance with the 
Latins, by which Rome and the cities of Latium became members of one great 
league. A cenaua of the population taken by him sh ws that Home, in his 
le, contained 85 000 inl al itants He erected a temple to Diana on the Aven- 
tine Mount, and made ther additions to the public build ugs. But he was 
hated by the patripians because he hal thr wn s mu(,h power into the hands 
of the plebeians They therefore conspired w th Lilius TtiteuiNius, a de- 
acendant of Tarquinms Prisons to depri\e him of life Lucius had married 
of the two daughters of Servius h s brother Aruns hai married the other. 
Tullia the wife of Aruns a cruel and ambitious woman aided her brother-in- 
law Lucius in his hlo dy schemes She persuaded him to murder his wife, 
while she murdered her husband The guilty uouple then married, and pro- 
ceeded to murder Strvius Luciu arrayed lu the royal r bes, entered the 
bi.nat« and bumm nel the Senators to attend 1 im as their king. Servius 
hastened thither and r lered Lucius to descend trom the throne ; but the latter, 
seizing him flung his aged father m law down the steps, and, as the old man 
maa hastening hjme the servants of Lucius killed him in the road, near the 
Esquiline Uill His unnatural daughter, Tullia, is said to have driven over his 
dead hi ly in her chariot (B. 0. 534). Her equally wicked paramour was then 
proclaimed king. 

Lucius Tarqniniua, sumamed Superbus (or, the proud), began his reign with- 
out going thrpugh the form of being elected. His first act was to set aside the 
privileges granted by Servius TuUius to the plebeians. He then exiled all 
)m he mistiTJsted, and surrounded himself with a body-guard. His tyranny 
1 so great toward the people, whom he compelled to labor at his public 
works, that many put themselves to death in avoid it. But, though cruel at 
le, he raised the power of Rome abroad. He became the head of the Latin 
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confederacy, defeated the Volscians, and took Suessa, with tie spoils of which 
town he began building the capitol of Rome. In the vaults of that temple he 
deposited the Sibylline books, which he had bought from a sibyl. He took 
the city of Gabli by atratagem, but allowed the people to become Roman citizena. 
While at the height of his power, one of hia sons, Sestus, oatraged Lucsbtu, 
the wife of hia cousin, Lucius Tarqniniua Collatinus. The lady, having revealed 
the fact to her husband, killed herself. Thereupon the enraged husband, with 
Luciiis Junius Bhutcs (the nephew of the king), and Puelius Valerius Pub- 
iicoLA, or PopLicoLA (i.e., the people's friend), arouaed the people to avenge the 
deed. Tarquinius and his family were banished (B. C. 610) ; the regal power 
was abolished, and an aristocratic republic was established, with two annually- 
elected consuls at ita head. The first two consuls elected were Brutus and Col- 
latinus. King Tarquinius and his wife, Tullia, with his sons, Titua and Aruns, 
went to live at Ctere. His other son, Sextus, went to Gabii, where the people 
slew him. Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus was requested to leave Rome, and he 
settled at Lavinium; after which, the Senate and the people decreed that all the 
house of the Tarquinii should be' banished, even though they were not of the 
king's family. A plot to procure the reinstatement of the king was soon after- 
ward discovered. Among the conspirators were Titus and Tiberius, the sons 
of Brutus. These unfortunate youths wore brought before their father, who 
was sitting on his judgment^aeat in the Poruni. Brutus ordered the lictors to 
bind them, and scourge them with rods according to law; and, after they had 
been scourged, their heads were struck off in the presence of their father, who 
neither stirred from his seat, nor turned away his eyes. The fortitude of this 
old Roman hero, and his not sparing his children, who had been guilty of 
treason to their country, have been much admired. 

The people of Tarquinii and Teii espoused the cause of the exiled tyrant, and 
marched against Rome. A bloody battle was fought, in which the two cousins, 
Brutus and Aruns, the son of Tarquin, slew each other, but the Romans were 
victorious. The matrons of Rome mourned a whole year for Brutua, because 
ho had well avenged Lucretia's death. His colleague, Publius, called the people 
together in their centuries, and they chose Spurius Lucretius, the father of 
Luoretia, to be consul in the room of Brutua ; but Spurius dying in a few days, 
they chose in hia stead Marcus Horatius. Tarquin then applied to LAaa Poe'- 
SFNA king cf Clus urn fir aid P vena marched against Rrme at the head of 
a powerful am y and t ok p ssession of the hill Janiculum He would have 
entered the ity by the Sublician bridge but for the extra rdimry val r jf 
HoRATics CociE' who With his comraies fepunua Lartius and Titus Hermi 
nius defended the 1 ridge against the whole Etruscan armj while the Romana 
broke it d wn beh nd them which done Ilorat u' plunged into tho river and 
swam ashore in safety P rsena thus baffled laid aiege to the ty »hii,h 
soon 1 egan to suffer frtm famine A ytung Roman nolle named Miciis 
SrjE VonA tl en resolved to asaassinite Pomona and entering the camp ly 
mistake killei h s seoretaij Being sei^el and threatened with torments he 
thrust his bind mtn the fire to show how little he feared pain Pirsern 
admiring hia c urage releaaed him Scsevola then tried to mt midate the 
EtTU'!can king 1 y telling him that three hundred oti ers bee de himself had 
awom to kill him But Porsena reduced the E mans to terms An (her 
heroic act was that of the noble maiden Cltelia who had been sent as one 
cf the hostages to Poraena for jreservmg the reu<.e She eacaped from the 
Etrusrin Camp and persuading her maidens to follow her swam across the 
Tiber and reached her home Porsena completely conquere 1 the Romans V ut 
their histonms endeavor to conceal the fact He prohibited them from using 
iron for an\ other purpcse than agr ulture but he did not reinstate Tar 
quinius However the Romans did not 1 nf, remain subject to Poroena f r 
his son Aruns having been defeated l"y the omhinel Lat n forces the Btrus 
cans were confined to their own territory and the Romans took advantage of 
this to recover their independence. 

The only other events worthy of notice in the history of Italy during this cen- 
tury are the concluding of a treaty of commerce between Rome and Carthage 
{B. C. 509), whereby the former was bound not to navigate beyond Cape Bon — 
and of a treaty of alliance with the Sabines. 
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BRITAIN. 



CoNTiNUiNQ the extracts from Ilolin- 
shed and Geoffrey of Momnouih, we 
come to Gortogudo, or Oorboduo, the 
auccessor of KiDmaccuB. He had two 
sons, one named Ferrei, the other Por- 
rei. The legend of these brothers ja 
related byGeoffrejaafollows; "When 
their father grew old they began to 
quarrel about the fluccession, but Por- 
rex, who was the most ambitious of the 
two, formed a design of killing his bro- 
ther by treachery, which the other dia^ 
covering, escaped and paased over ink) 
Gaul. There he procured aid from 
Suard, king of the Franks, with which 
ha returned, and made war upon his 
brother. Coming to an engagement, 
Perres was killed, and all bis forces 
cut to pieces. When their mother, 
whose name was Widen, came to be 
informed of her son's death, she fell 
into a great rage, and conceived a mor- 
tal hatred against the survivor; for she 
had a greater affection for Uie deceased 
than for him, so that nothing less would 
appease her indignation for his death 
tlian her revenging it upon her survi- 
ving son. She took, therefore, her op- 
portunity when he was asleep, fell upon 
him, and, with the aasistance of her 
women, tore him to pieces. From that 
time a long civil war oppressed the 
people, and Ibe island became divided 
under the power of five kings, who mu- 
tually harassed one another." The 
death of Porrex put an end to the an- 
cient dynasty of the Trojano-British 
kings, descended from the first Brutus, 
The five kingdoms into which Britain 
now became divided were Cornwall, 
Albany, Loegria, Cambria, and North- 
umberland. All tradition concurs in 
regard to the fact of there having been 
in very ancient times a kingdom in 
Cornwall .sometimes called the Lionease 
in the romances of the Middle Ages ; a 
considerable portion of it estending 
more than thirty miles beyond ibe 
Land's End, has been submerged by 
the encroachments of the tea. It is 
possible that we have here the dawn 
of authentic history in Britain ; and 
that the convulsions which are sai 1 to 
hare distracted the country in thia ten 
tury were occasioned by an invasion 
of the Cimmerii, or Cymri, who, in the 
year B. C 631, poured forth from the 
Crimea and the Steppes of Russia int 
Asia and Europe, and, in B. 58" 
reached Gaul. The foundation of such 
a kingdom as Cambria {Cumraiq or 
home of the Cymri), confirms this idea. 



Rultttc the legend of Feires and Porre, 
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FKANCE. 



I(j the year 600 the first Phocaaan 
vessel, commanded by Eux'enes, cast 
anchor on the southern coast of France. 
The crew were hospitably received by 
Nann, king of the Segob'riges, who 
gave his daughter, Gyptis, in marriage 
to Eusenes, and allotted him the bay, 
where he had landed. Here Eusenes 
founded Massili a (Marseilles) indwis 
joined by a number of his country men 
The colony prospered greatly extend 
ing itself along the coast. Thi Greeki 
founded Nice, Mon'aco, and other eitieo 
on the Genoese ooast. An attempt ii as 
made by Coman, the son of Nann to 
surprise the city of Massilia but be 
perished in the attempt. 

During the greater part of this cen 
tury the contest between the people 
and their Cimmerian invaders raged 
furiously, but the country was gradu 
ally conquered. A portion of the Oalln, 
population amalgamated with the c n 
querors ; but while the first m lement 
of the invasion drove the greater num 
ber of the Gauls from the west t the 
east upon the tribes of the Bitu iigei 
the Mdai. and the Arver'ni, one tribe 
of the Bituriges crossed from the en'it 
to the west, and established itself le- 
tween the Gironde and the ocean. Ihe 
driving of the native population back 
upon the centre and the west necessi- 
tated emigrations of great magnitude. 
In the year 587 two grand and simul- 
taneous migrations of Qauls took place ; 
one under the command of Sigove'sus, 
the other under that of Bellove'sns. 
Theemigrants numbered 300,000 souls. 
Descending the Rhine, and traversing 
the Heroynlan forest, they encamped 
at the foot of the Alps. Here deputies 
from Marseilles arrived t« implore their 
assistance against the Lig'ures, then 
besieging that city. Bellovesus acceded 
to the request, and drove away the 
Ligures from Marseilles. He then 
turned his steps toward Italy The 
Roman historians attribute this a<'t to 
ne Aml-igat, king f the Bitunges 
«ho thus got rid of his superfiuous 
po| ulation. They al'o say th'it an 
Etrurian citizen, named Aruns having 
been jutraged by a Lu cumo of Clu 
Slum persuaded the Gauls to march 
into Italy Bellovesus subdued the 
n rthern portion ofthat country, where 
he founded the city of Mediola'num 
(Milan) A second army, under Blito'- 
\ius sub lued another portion of North- 
em Italj and founded Brixia (Brescia) 
and Vero'na. 



SPAIN. 



The Dorians were, in their turn, dis- 
possessed by the Phocieans, who had 
founded a prosperous colony at Mar- 
seilles, and were settling in the south 
of France. But the Phtenicians re- 
turning, tried to re-establish themselves 
in the south of Spain. For a time they 
were successful, their great adversary, 
Argantonins, being dead. At length, 
Bii ciua Capb'tus, prince of the Tur- 
detani (an Andalusian tribe), roused 
his countrymen to arms. Having col- 
Wted a numerous army, he attacked 
the Phoenicians, and reduced them to 
HUi,h straits that they were forced to 
apply to the Carthaginians for assist- 
anne The latter, glad of an excuse to 
get a fioting in this fertile and beauti- 
ful country, sent an expedition, under 
the c mmand of Meherbal, to their aid 
about the year 516 B. C. According 
tfl the Spanish historians, Bauciuswas 
■jULCessful against the Carthaginians, 
wh were nearly all cut to pieces, Me- 
herbal escaping with great difficulty, 
fhej contrived, however, to retain their 
h Id a the coast. The death of Bau- 
cius soon afterwards deprived them of 
their most formidable antagonist. They 
next attempted to expel the Phcenicians. 
Atcurding to Mariana, the latter fell 
unexpectedly upon them in the island 
of Cadiz, and reduced them t« extremi- 
ties. The contest ended in a treaty, 
whereby both parties were placed on 
an equal footing, and trade was re- 
established. Great uncertainty bangs 
over the history of this period. It is, 
in fact, too conjectural to deserve the 
name of history, though some few facts 
glimmer through the darkness which 
surrounds them. But that the Phceni- 
cians located themselves in the interior 
of the counti'y, is evident from the fact 
that they left traces of their existence 
in the medals, coins, monumente, in- 
scriptions, religion, language, and man- 
ners of tlie people 

The year 501 according to some, was 
remarkalle f r a great-drought and 
famine and for violent earthquakes, 
which did immense damage in Spain. 

We may here mention the tradition 
among the Jews t that country, that 
a Spanish king, named Pyrrhus, went 
t» Nebuchadnezzar's assistance with 
an army, brought back with him many 
Jewish captives, some of whom were of 
royal blood, and located them at Seville. 
Thence they spread over Spain and 
Portugal. The illustrious Eabbi, Isaac 
Abar'bakkl, was descended from them. 
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GEBMANY. 



The Asen and all the Einheriar a 
armed, and fight their last glorioi 
battle, nor do they despair of sucoes 
until Muspelheim opens from above, 
and Surtur issues in fiames at the head 
of his fiery squadrons, beneath whom the 
rainbow bridge, the symbol of un 
breaks asunder, and everything is lost. 
Heimdall and Loki ki!l themselves; 
Thor slays the Mitgard snake, butdies 
of bis poisoned wounds ; Freyr is burnt 
by Surtur; Odin is swallowed alive by 
the wolf, Fenrix, whose open jaws reach 
from beneath the earth to heaven. 
Finally the whole world is destroyed 
by the flames of Surtur, and beco 
Eagna-rok, or the incense of the gods. 
After this Allfater will create a 
world devoid of evil. 

This is an outline of the ancient my- 
thology of the Germans, which v 
essentially the same as that of the 
Scandinavians. All the German i 
tions, before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, called their superior gods by 
the same names, and had tb e same idea 
of nature, and consequently the si 
superstitions, fables, and legends. ' 
student who desires further information 
on the subject is referred to Jacob 
Grimm's work on German mythology. 
The gods were worshipped in groves 
and forests, where human sacrifices 
were offered, and whoever entered 
groves wore chains in token of submis- 
sion to the deity. Public worship w 
also solemnized beneath gigantic and 
solitary trees, on whose branches tro- 
phies and the heads of sacrificed horses 
were hung. The gods were worshipped 
on lofty mountains, in circles of ei 
mous stones, which may still be si 
There were three high festivals in 
year which were held peculiarly sacred, 
and the whole nation then assembled 
to offer sacrifice. Th ey were all called 
sacrifices to the sun, the holiest being 
the Xule feast, held during the twelve 
darkest nights of the whole yeai', in the 
winter solstice. During this period 
the gods and spirits were supposed ti 
descend upon the earth. 

The irruption of the Gauls into Italy, 
through Germany and Switzerland (n< 
ticed in the column devoted to France), 
under Sigovesus and Bellovesus, caused 
horrible devastation. But numbers of 
Germans and Swiss (Helvelii) joined 
the invaders, and went with them 
Italy. The other historical notice. 
Germany during this century are very 
scanty. 



Belato the legend of the destruction of the 
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B.C. 600-500. 



ASIA MINOR. 



Ai.YATTBS carried on various operations against tlie Ionian Greeks. He toot Smyrna, but was defeated in the torritorj 
of Claaom'eniB. He reigned fiftj-Heyen years, and, on tlie whole, peacefully. During this long reign he aoeumulated 
those treasures ■which afterwards contributed to render the wealtli of his son and Bucceasor, Ckcesus, proverbial. An 
enormous pyramidal mound, on a stone base, was erected to his memory near Sardis, by the joint efforts of the whole 
Sardian population. It was situated north of the city, near Lake Gygea, and was a miJe in circumference, Itwaa con- 
sidered inferior only to the gigantic edifices of Egypt and Babylon, and may still be seen. Aljattes died in the year 
B. C. 560. 

When Crcesua ascended the throne, a strong party favored the pretensions of his brother, Panta'leon, but the king 
crushed it with great cruelty, torturing one of the richest chiefs on a spiked carding-machine. His reign lasted fourteen 
years only (B. C. 560-546), but It was occupied in aggressive wars. He attacked and conquered the nations of the 
Asiatic Greeks, one after the other, and made himself king of all Asia, west of the river Haljs. Dnder him the Lydian 
empire reached its height, and the treasures which he amassed eaceeded anything ever before known. These treasures 
were derived from his numerous tributaries, and from mines and the auriferous sands of the Paoto'lus, and the compa- 
rison, " rich as Crcesas," became a proverb. Herodotus observes (i. 141) that before the reign of Croesus all the Greeks 
were free | it was by him first that they were subdued int* tribute, and that this event was the first of a series out of 
which arose their hostile relations with the Persians. The latter, however, became the enemies of Cnseus ; for that 
monarch extended his dominions to the boundaries of those of Cyrus, and this dangerous proximilj soon brought on a 
war between two such ambitious men as they were. Crfeeus oommenoed it by ravaging the country beyond the Halys. 
Gyrus met him on the Pterian plain, south of Sinope, where a battle was fought, but neither party proved victorious. 
Crcesus, however, returned to Sardis, and disbanded his array. On hearing of this, Cyrus suddenly marched against that 
city, and besieged and took it. Crcesus was forced to surrender, and thus Lydia became a portion of the Persian Empire 
(B. C. 546). There is a curious legend connected with the fate of Crcesus. The famous Grecian sage, Solon, being on a 
visit to Sardis, whither the munificence of Crcesus had drawn many illustrious men, tho king asked him "who was the 
happiest man he had ever seen?" the sage replied that "no man could be considered happy until he had ended his life 
happily." When CriBBus was taken by Cyrus, he was condemned to be burned. As he stood by the fire he remembered 
tho remark of Solon, and uttered his name aloud thrice. Cyrus inquired whom he was invoking, and, on hear'ng the 
story, not only spared the life of Croesus, but made him his friend. We find Crcesus subsequently accompany ng Cam 
byses in his espeditiou into Egypt (B. C 525). He was the last of the dynasty of the Merm'nadse, under wl ose sway 
Lydia had attained to a high degree of prosperity and power. 

Cyrus then subdued the Grecian colonies in Asia Minor, and extended his empire from the Indus to the Mediterranean 
and from Scythia to Ethiopia (B. 0. 544-539). Of this celebrated man an account is given in the history of Pers a He 
was long regarded, in the East, as the greatest hero of antiquity. His name is derived from tho Persian w rd i" 7r 
signifying "the sun". After the conquest of Lydia, the history of Asia Minor merges into that of Persja It has 
ever been the fate of this beautiful portion of the earth to be subject to foreigners : it has very little proper hist ry of ts 
own. Persian, Greek, Roman, Saracen, and Turk, have each in turn possessed it. Strictly speaking, it should ha e no 
distinct column in this work , but so many important events have taken place on the soil, that the division has been 
made for the sake of conienienoe. Moreover, several minor kingdoms flourished theroon at different epochs, but they 
were all ephemeral. One of these was founded at this period, viz., that of Poktus, which acquired considerable notoriety 
in after ages. It was created by Darius, king of Persia, in the year B. C. 514, in favor of Artaba'zus, a Persian noble- 
man. From Artabazus descended a long line of monarchs who filled the throne of Pontus after him. 

The island of Samos acquired considerable celebrity during this century, owing to the exploits and abilities of its 
tyrant (or ruler), Poltc'rates. In the 13th century B. C. it was the chief seat of the Carians and the Leleges, and bo- 
came a kingdom under the rule of Ancse'us, one of tho heroes of the Argonautic expedition. ITie well-known proverb, 
"There is many a slip'twixt the cup and the lip," was uttered in reference to Anc£eus. He had been told that he would 
not live to taste tho wine of his own vineyard; and some time afterward, when he was on the point of tasting it, he turned 
to the person who had uttered the foreboding, and laughed at him. The seer replied to this sarcasm in the words of the 
proverb. At the same instant Ancteus was told that a wild boar was ne^ whereupon he put down the cup w tl ut 
tasting the wine, went out to attack the animal, and was killed by it. 

Polyorates was enabled, by the aid of his brothers, Pantagno'tus and "^jlo n t^ make h mself mi ter of Samoa 
(B. C. 532). At first he and they ruled jointly; but ho soon put Pantagnutus to d ath and ban hed Syloson By 
this perfidy he became sole despot, and in a very short time he made h ^ court one f tl o most celebrated n Greece 
He lived in tlie most extravagant pomp and luxury, and invited to the land the most Uuatr ous ph 1 sophers poet 
and artists. To them he was very bountiful. His friendship for Anacreon is celebrated ; so was the respect he testified 
for Pythagoras, who, however, did not stay very long in Samos. Polycrates also erected many great public works , and 
he raised a powerful fleet, with which he subdued the neighboring islands and several towns on the main laud He 
formed an intimate alliance with Amasis, king of Egypt, respecting which the Greek historian, Herodotus, tells a curious 
story (book i. 77). Amasis thought that the extraordinary good fortune of Polycrates would be followed by some signal 
calamity. He therefore wrote to him, and advised him to throw away one of his most valuable possessions in order 
tiiat he might, by injuring himself, obviate the anger of the gods. Polycrates accordingly threw a very beautiful and 
costly signet-ring into tho sea ; but a few days afterwards it was found in the stomach of a fish which had teen pre- 
sented to him by a fisherman. His predicted fate was realized by the treachery of Orsetes, the Persian satrap of feardis 
who allured him to the main land, where ho was seized and crucified (B, C. 522). 
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CABTHAGE. 



It is alleged that about the year 600 
B. C. a Phoenician fleet was sent bv the 
Egyptian king, Necho, from the Bed 
Sea, to sail around Afr ca into 
Mediterranean. The authenticity of 
this statement is, however disputed 
In theyearB. C. 510 the Cirthagini 
sent a similar expedition under Hanno 
which reached a point in latitude 10° 
north, on the western coast. A siffl 
" Periplus", or voyage, around Africa,' 
is noticed a,s having occurred in 
next eeuhiry. That the Carthaginians 
ith the interior of the 
outh of the desert of Sahara, 
has been inferred from the number of 
elophajits they kept 

During this century Carthage 
also extending her enterprise in 
MeditLiranean At the solicitation of 
the PhceniLians in Spain, a Carthagi- 
nian army vi as sent to their assistance 
(B. C. 516). The command of this 
force was given to Mchorbal, who was 
unsuccessful : he lost his army, and 
narrowly sciped death Bu 1 C r 
tl ag n ans reta ne 1 the r 1 old on the 

ast of Spa n and ly a t eity v h 
the PI -en c ans bta nel an equal 
foot ng Y th then as regar ed tr de 
w tl tl at country Thej posse d a 
f rn dible navy ti e t n ft 

nd Gin byses In (.oniunct n v th 
the E ru cans tl ey atta ked the PI o- 

battle ensued; the Carthaginians were 
defeated, but the Phocfeans suffered sc 
much that they left the island to the 
enemy, who then took quiet posses- 
sion of it. The Carthaginians t 
extended their conquests in Libya and 
Sicily. But their general, Maohai'u 
having been defeated, they banished 
him. In revenge, he returned with his 
army to Africa, and laid siege to Car 
thage His son, Car'talo, a priest of 
Her ules, having offended him, 
caused him to he crucified in his robes, 
n the presence of the city, which s( 
afterwards surrendered. Machreus put 
to death ten of Jho Senators, and 
deiv red to subvert the Constitution: 
for this offence he suffered condign 
punishment. Maoo, a man of great 
ability, was installed in the high posts 
which MaohEeus had filled. In the y«ar 
B ( 503, the Carth^inians made their 
first treaty with the Eomans. It related 
to commerce, but excluded the Romans 
from all territories subject to Carthage, 
and prohibited the Carthaginians from 
erecting forts in Latium. 
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THE 5^^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



Aptsb the defeat of Darius at Mara- 
thon, the Egyptians, hoping to recover 
theiv liberty, revolted. Darius died at 
this juncture, and left the suppression 
of the revolt to his son Xenea, a task 
whicli he aceomplished without much 



difficulty (B.C. 484). 
his brother, Achaa' 
Egypt, who 
years. The Egjpti 



appointed 
mes, satrap of 
the country 24 
furnished ships 
Xerxes in his grand 
espedition against Greece, and fought 
for him at Artemisium and Fiittea 

In the reign of Artaserxes Longima 
Dus, In'jbos, a descendant of the an 
cient Saitie kings, organized a revolt 
against the Persians. The Athenians 
aided him with a large fleet and he 
expelled Aehiemenes, and gained poa 
session of the country for a time Ihe 
Persians were defeated, and AohiEme- 
nes killed, at Papremis; butArtaxcrxes 
havingsentapowerfulforoe into Egypt 
the revolt was crushed, the Athen in 
fleet burnt, and Inaros carr ed pr aoner 
t» Snsa, whore, after five oars be was 
oruciSed. Thisrevoltlastedfron B C 
462 to 456. Amyrt^'us another dc 
scendantoftbeSaltickings mantanel 
bis independence in the n arah land 
for some years, but ultimately subm t 
ted ; and his son, Pausi'ris was alio ved 
to rule over iJie districts he had go- 
verned. Sarsames was appointed satrap 
of Egypt in the place of Aobsemenes. 
About this time the celebrated Greek 
historian and traveller, Hehod'o 
visited Egypt, lie has given a \ d 
description of the state of the count y 

Artaxerxes governed his vast emp 
with great moderation and ability II 
died in the year B.C. 425. Xerxe II 
Sogdianus, and Darius Wotbus, su 
eessively occupied the throne of Pe a 
The Egyptians revolted (B.C. 421) lut 
an successfully. In the year B. C 414 
anotlier revolt took place, and An 
T^'us, the Salte, was called to tl 
throne. He was the founder of th 
28th dynasty, but is not the Amyrtw 
before mentioned. He died B. C. 408 
and was buried with splendor, and th 
Saite dynasty expired with him. H 
was succeeded by Nepheri'tes, the fi t 
of the 29th, or Mendeeian dyn ty 
The Persians were too much occup d 
with the Greeks and their own satr p 
to attempt to regain their domin 

as succeeded (B. C. 40 ) 
according to some; ly 
as (B.C. 400), accord g 



by Achoris, 



to others. 



SYKIA. 



The history of the Jews during this and tie first half of the next century is 
comparatively uneventful. Wlille Greece and Persia filled the world with 
their renown and their rivalry, the Jews lay hid in peaceful obscurity in their 
native valleys. Syria and Palestine were provinces of the Persian Empire, but 
they were mildly governed, and the Persian satrapa did no more than oxoroiso a 
general superintendence over the affaira of these provinces. Thus tlie internal 
government of Jerusalem fell into the hands of the high-priests. 

The principal events in Jewish history, during the first half of this century, 
were the completion of the temple, which was accomplished in the reign of 
Darius Ilystaspes ; and the deliverance of the people from a wanton de ree f i 
their extermination, issued by Xerxes, the successor of Darius. The latter nn 
his return from his unfortunate expedition against the Greeks, ma Idened by 
Uie defeat of bis army gave himself up to cruelty and debauchery, and ss ed 
the decree al ove mentitned The influence of the beautiful Esther (or Ames 
tns) who had become the w fe ol the Persian monarch, prevented its be ng put 
in executun The elevation of her oou-iin Mtrdecai to the high rank of iizier 
and the exei,utinn of his rival Ilaman are e\entB fan 1 ar to every reader of 
the Bible In the ri,ign of the mild and humane Artaserx h Long n an s a 
new migritinn took pHue from Babylon to Judea h a3 d 1 y Eze the h gh 
priest who was invested by the Persian monarch w th f 11 powe s tfl ra so 
money for the adornment of the temple ind for eatabl sh ng mag trates n 
every part of the holy land 

The Persians were compelled by the Greeks to make peice n erta n end 
ton ne of which was that they should not approa h w tl n three dajs 
lou ney f the sea. To nullify this, they determ ed to restore the Je vs and 
enable them to fortify Jerusalem. Eor this purpose Artaxerses sent his cup- 
bearer Nkhem ah to rebu Id tl e ty w th all p ss 1 le expedition, stealth, and 
s re y T) s was ac ompbshed by Nehen ah n sp te of domestic treachery 
and the oppo t on f tl e San ar tans Ammon tes ai d Arabians, under San- 
lallat Tobi ah and C eshe After solemnly ded at ng the wall, Nehemiah 
returned to Pert a for a si ort t me Jeav ng h s ! rother, Hana'ni, and Hana- 
n ah g em rs On h return he caused the genealog es of all the congrega- 
tion to be made out, and a census of the nation to be taken, when it was found 
that Israel numbered no more than 42,000 persons! Meanwhile, Ezra compiled 
the sacred books of the Jews, but a considerable portion of them had been lost, 
viz., the Book of Jasher, the Book of the Wars of the Lord, the writings of Gad 
and Idd (th e ) and th se of Solomon on natural history. Ezra divided 
th a 1 boi k nto th parts ; Ist. The Law, containing the five books of 
M 2d The Pr he containing the historical and prophetical books, 

es ept ng Mala h d T b IIagioc'rapba, containing the Psalms of David 
and the P b E 1 astes, and the Song of Solomon. The books of 
Mala h E a Neh n ah and Esther, were added 150 years afterwards, in the 
tin e of '^ m n th J t Tl e Law, thus revised and corrected, was publicly 
1 by E a and 1 mnly ratified by covenant, and the Jewish Constitution 
wa fin lly e-e tall hed Ezra, it is said, died at the age of 120, in Persia; 
and h t n b h wn at Zamuia, though Josephus says he was buried at Jeru- 

1 There are four books attributed to him, but only one is certainly hisf 

J the high-priest, died B. C. 480, and his successor, Jui'acliim, B. C. 

4 2 El bib was the next. During the absence of Nehemiah in Persia, affairs 
f 11 t d sorder, and the solemn covenant was forgotten, notwithstanding the 

m t noes of Mal'achi, the laet of the prO] 

p rs g that it is doubtful whether his nam 

g e: it signifies "an angel". Many co 

t J w believed that he and Ezra were the Si 

t (B C. 408), invested with the authority of a Persian satrap, all the dis- 

d th t had taken pla«e were reformed, and the observance of the Sabbath 
w f ed. Manasseh, the son of the high-priest, Joiada (whc suiceeded 

Ei h b B. C. 441), was expelled from the priesthood on at count of his unlaw 
f 1 ge witJi the daughter of Sanballat. In revenge Sanballat built a 

1 t pie on Mount Gerizim, and appointed Manasseh high priest and thus 
th h m between the Jews and the Samaritans was perpetuated Nehemiah 
g d the people in peace for about 30 years, and died at Jerusalem. 



So little is known of this 
is a proper name, or merel 
uientators, and most of the 
e person. But on Nehemiah' 



What wna the state of tbo nation at this period?— What were the prLncipfll events ?— fl 
did Eira d<. ?— Nehemiah 7— What nas the numher of the peuple ?— What sacred boolia i 
loBt?— Howdid Eira divide the Scriptures ?— What hooka were added ?— What else oeeun 
—What ia eaid of Malaoh; f— Manasseh ?— The temple on Ml- Oeriiim ? 



INDIA. 



The kings of Magadbn always pos- 
sessed extensive authority. For many 
centuries they were Cshatriyas: but 
the last of these, Nanda, was born of 
a Sudra mother; and Chandragupta, 
who murdered and succeeded him, was 
also of a low class. From this time 
the Sudras held the ascendancy. 

During this century the kingdom of 
Pandya. in the Deccan, was probably 
founded by a person of the agricultural 
cla s, who gave it hia name. It ap. 
pears to have been of small extent, only 
00 upying what are now the districts 
of Madura and Tinivelly. Yet it sur- 
vived until the last of its royal race (the 
Nayacs) was conquered by the Nabob 
of A t n the year 1736. Pandya 
w^a State of considerable consequence 
n the h entury. Strabo, the geo- 
g ^i he makes mention of an ambas- 
si 1 r fron the Pandyan king to Au- 
gustus Cfesar. Such a potentate is 
al ment ored in the " Periplus of the 
Erythrsea ''ea", apparently the work 
of an experienced sailor (Elphinatone, 
Hislory of India, vol. i., p. 317). 

The kingdom of Chola,adjoiningthat 
of Pandya, was also founded about this 
time. This State attained to greater 
importance than Pandya did, and at 
one time (about the Christian era), 
ruled over the Carnatic, Telingana, and 
the country up the river Godavery as 
far as Nandidrug. In the 12th century 
the Cbolana were driven back within 
their ancient frontiers, where they con- 
tinued until the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, whea a brother of the founder of 
the Mahratta kingdom, who was at that 
time an ofhoer under the Mussulman 
kingofBeejapore.havingbeen detached 
to aid the last Riyah, supplanted him 
in his government, and was the first 
of the present Tanjore family. The 
capital of Chola was at Conjeveram, 
west of Madras. 

The historyof the other Slates of the 
Deccan is very obscure. The Concan 
was a thinly-peopled forest region. 
Kerala, which included Malabar and 
Canara, was gained from the sea by 
Paris Ram, the conqueror of the Csha- 
triyas, and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins : such, at least, is 
the Hindoo myth. Cherawas a small 
State, between Pandya and the Western 
Sea and comprehended Travancore, 
part of Malabar, and Coimbetore. It 
was subverted in the 10th century 
4. C, and its territory partitioned 
among the neighboring States. 
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Aristagoras having raised the standard of rerolt in the Ionian eitiea (B. C. 500), a struggle took place, which lasted 
iis jeats, hut ended in the subjugation of the revolted cities hy the Persians, Having severely punished them, Darius 
ient a large army and fleet Qgainat the Greeks, who had aided the rebels, under the coramond of his son-in-law, Mardo'- 
aius (B. C. 493). That general crossed the Helleapont into Thrace and Macedonia. Both of those, and all the neigh- 
boring countries, submitted to him ; but his fleet having been shattered in a storm near Mount Athos, he returned to 
Asia. A second expedition waa then fitted out (B. C. 490), under the command of Datis and Artaphernes, who forced a 
lage into Greece, stormed Eretrio, and had advanced to Marathon, within 30 milea of Athens, when thej were encoun- 
tered hy the Athenians, and totally defeated. The disheartened Persians returned home, and the expedition failed. 
But though unsuccessful in the West, Darius extended his empire in the Bast beyond the confines of India. He was 
meditating an invasion of Greece in person, when a formidable revolt broke out in Egypt, and arrested his movements; 
he died before this revolt could be suppressed (B. C. 486). 

; was during the reign of Darius Hjstaspes that Zoroas'ter introduced, or rather revived, the worship of fire. We 
have seen that a person of the same name lived and taught the same doctrines many centuries previously. It is a proof 
of the confusion and obscurity which hang over the annals of Persia, that we cannot decide whether there were really 
> Zoroaaters, or, if not, which of the two spoken of was the founder of the Magian religion. In like manner, the 
exploits of Zal and Roostum are referred to the age of Cyrus. 

The firat care of Darina' son, Xerxes [called Bafendiar, or Isfundiar, by tie Persians), was to suppress the Bgyplian 
revolt, which he accomplished (B, C.484). He then made immense preparations to invade Greece, and spent three years 
in collecting for this purpose the largest army ever assembled; and, neglecting no means in his power, he engaged the 
Caj-thaginians to attack the Greek colonies in Sicily and Southern Italy. The Persian army amounted, it is aaid, to 
nearly 2,000,000 men ; but if this were really the case, a very large proportion of them must have been mere servants, 
attendants, and hangers-on. It is difficult to conceive how provisions and stores for so vast a number could have been 
procured. The troops croaaod the Hellespont on a bridge of boats, and entered Greece. They were met at Thermopylas 
by a small army under Leonidas, king of Sparta, who fell with his gallant band in a heroic attempt to cut his way 
through the Persian host to the tent of Xerxes. The Persian monarch then marched on to Athens, which city he burnt, 
he was compelled to witneaa the destruction of his fleet at the battle of Salamis, and he returned in dismay to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius to prosecute the war with 300,000 men (B. G. 480). Mardonius waa defeated and alain at Platsea 
(B. 0. 479), and the remains of the Persian fleet and army were destroyed at Mycale. The Greeks in a few years de- 
stroyed the power of the Persians in the Mediterranean, and made them tremble for their provinces in Asia Minor. 

Meanwhile, Xerxes, maddened by his ill succeaa, returned to Suaa, where he gave himself up to debauchery and cru- 
elty. There is but little doubt that this prince is the same as the Ahasnerus {Achaah Zweroah, or brave hero) of Scrip- 
e (aee the Book of Esther) ; but the Persian historians say that Gushtaap (Darius Hyataapea) was not succeeded hy 
son, Isfundiar (Xerxes), hut by his grandson, Ardisheer Diraadust (Artaserxes Longimanus}. The student will find 
llie subject investigated in Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i., eh. 7). It is recorded of Xerxes that he yielded to the 
demands of favorites, and exposed his queen to great public indignity by summoning her to display lier beauty at a 
grand imperial banquet, Vashti refused \o comply with his command, whweupon she was degraded from her royal 
station. The king then caused a number of beautiful maidens to be brought before him, and out of them he selected a 
Jewish maiden, named Amestris {Hadassah, or Esther,) for his wife. Her cousin, Mordecai, by her means acquired 
great influence, which excited the jealousy of Hamon, another eminent Jew (a descendant of one of the ancient Amale- 
kite kings), who thereupon represented to the king that the Jews were a dangerous race. The tyrant, to please Haman, 
ordered a massacre of that unhappy people. From this cruel decree they were delivered through the influence of EslJier, 
who procured the death of Haman and his children, but whose subsequent cruelties have stained her name. 

Xerxes was murdered by a captain of his guards, named Artabanus {B. C. 46S ), who conferred the crown on Ardeschih 
Bahban (Artaxerxes LouaiuA'Nus, or, the long-handed), the third son of Xerxes, who, on hia accession, put to death 
the murderer and his accomplices. Artaxerxes is celebrated for his just and beneficent administration. He commis- 
ed the Jewish priest, Ezba (B. C. 458), to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The war witi the Greeks proved diaas- 
is to Poraia, and Artaxerxes was at last forced to sign a dishonorable peace, by which he recognized the independence 
of the Ionian Asiatic colonies (B. 0.449). He then aent Nehemiah to organize a government for the Jews, and to fortiiy 
Jerusalem. In'aros and Amyrtte'ua raised a revolt in Egypt, which waa suppressed with great difficulty (B. C. 463), as 
was another revolt hy Megaby'zus, satrap of Syria (B. C. 447). 

On the death of Artaxerxes (B. C. 425), his son, Xerxes II., ascended the throne, but within 45 days was murdered 
by his natural brother, Sogdia'nus, who, in his turn, was deposed by Ochus. This prince, on his accession (B. C. 424), 
took the name of Darius II., also surnamed Nothns. Under his administration the empire declined rapidly, owing to 
the power and tiirbiilenoe of the satraps. Amyrtajus, a descendant of the Salte kings of Egypt, succeeded in establishing 
himself on the throne of that oounlry (B. C. 414), tliough he owned the nominal supremacy of the Persian monarchs. 
The Persians, however, acquired a paramount influence in the afiairs of Greece ; and Cyrus, the second son of Darius, 
whom his father had intrusted with the government of Western Asia, allied himself with the Spartans, and helped to 
overthrow the power of the Athenians. On the death of Darius, hia son Artaxerxes (surnamed Mnemon, from the strength 
of his memory), ascended the throne (B. C. 405), but was opposed by his brother Cyrus, who was instigated hy Parysatis, 
the queen-mother, and aided by Greek auxiliaries under the command of Xenophon. A civil war ensued, and Cyrus was 

iin at the battle of Cunaxa (B. C, 401). The Greeks, who survived to the number of 10,000, made their escape out of 

e Persian dominions under the guidance of Xenophon, who wrote an account of this famous "Anab'asis", or retreat. 
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CHINA. JAPAN. 



The history of China during this 
century is one of confusion, bloodshed, 
and decay. The nominal sovereigns 



King-wang . . . 
Yuen-wang . , . 
Ching-ting-wang , 
Kaon- wan g 
Wei-lee-wang . 
Gang-wang 



, 475 " 468 

468 " 440 

440 " 426 

. 425 " 401 

. 401 ■' 375 



The empire existed only in name; 
the powerful vassals of the crown be- 
ing in reality independent kings of 
their rei^pective provinues 

The doctrines taught by Confucius 
to k r t in China His belief that 
man was onynally hajfy and pure 
that he fell by his own act from his 
pristine state and that he can in like 
manner regain his happy condit on 
became generally received He taught 
the wor'ihip of tl e spirits of ancestors 
and of natural objects, as mountains, 
rivers, ete. Also that the universe 
was generated by the two material 
principles, Yang (heavenly) and Yu 
[earthly). From the continued oppo- 
eiljon of these two arose motion and 
the human race: hut there is no Su- 
preme Creator in the system of Confu- 
cius. The philosopher is described as 
tall in person, and imposing in appear- 
ance. His descendants have ever en- 
joyed the highest honors and privileges, 
and are the only hereditary nobility in 
the country. In every city in the em- 
pire there must be one temple dedicated 
to him, and all rulers are bound to 
worship there. 

Japan. — The sovereigns of this 
country were very long lived. Ko-si-o 
reigned 83 years, and died (B. C. 476) 
in the 115th year of his age. His se- 
cond son, Ko-an, who succeeded him 
(B. C. 392). lived to the age of 136, and 
reigned 101 years. He removed the 
imperial residence to Mu-ro, in the pro- 
vince of Farima, and, some years after- 
wards, t« Khuroda, 

SiAM. — The history of this ancient 
empire dates from thedeath of Sokkona 
KoDOK (B. C. 644), the founder of tlie 
Siamese religion. It is very meagre. 
What little is known of it will be found 
in tha Modem Universal Hi3torg,\fA.'l, 
to which work the student ia referred 
for such particulars as are known rela- 
tive to the history of Cochin China, 
Siam, Pegu, and other kingdoms of the 
Malayan Peninsula. 
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Tk come now to the moat brilliant period of the history of Greece. In t)i s 
century the great eonteat took place between the intelligence and courage f 
Eastern Europe on the one side, and the barbaric hosts and the luxury of We tern 
Asia on. the otter, and resulted ia the supremacy of the former. It was, 1 ke the 
Trojan War, a struggle in which the whole strength of the two part e VAt 
brought to bear, but ia a more eitended field of action. 

When Darius, king of Persia, returned from his Scythian expedition 1 e vas 
enabled to make good his retreat, through the fidelity of Ilistiseus of M letus 
and other lonians, who hoA been left to guard his bridge of boats aero the 
Danube. Milti'adeb, the Athenian, endeavored to persuade Ilistlgeue to destroy 
this bridge, but was unsuoeessfui ; and Darius rewarded Histi^us by ak ng 

L ruler of Mitylc'ne and pai't of Thrace. The Persian monarch, however 
grew suBpioious of HistiseuB, and sent for him to Susa. There he wia kept 
prisoner, though treated kindly. Histiaeus then instigated his brother n law 
Aristag'oras of Miletus, to excite the Ionian, colonies to revolt. Aristag tas 
went to Athens and Sparta to solicit assistance: the latter State refused to grant 
; the former sent a fleet and troops. With the aid of these, Aristagoras took 
and burnt Sardis (B. C. 499) ; but he was defeated at Ephesus, and dr en t 
the coast. He. fled to Thrace, where he was murdered, and the revolt w ■is sup- 
pressed (B. C. 494). Ilistisens, who had been sent back with orders to q ell 
the revolt, participated in it, but was captured and put to death by Artipher' 

, the Persian satrap (or governor) oflonia. Darius, exasperated with the 
Athenians for the part they had taken in the contest, and instigated by H p[ as 
who was an esile at his court, now resolved to invade Greece. lie sent a on 
bassy to Athens, requiring that city to receive back Ilippias. The Athe ans 
refused to do this ; whereupon Darius sent a vast army under his son n la 
Mardonius (B, C. 492), to ravage Greece. But the fleet which conveyel t s 
wrecked off Mount Athos, and the Thracians destroyed the greater pa t of the 
army, so that the expedition was a failure. Darius then sent another army 
under Datis and Artaphernes against Athens, having been further in t gite 1 
thereto by the conduct of Miltiades, governor of the Chersonese, who had take 
possession of the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, which formed part of the Per 

1 dominions. The arroy crossed the Archipelago, and, by the adv e of 
Hippias, who accompanied it, landed on the coast of Attica, near Mar^athun 
about 30 miles from Athens (B. 0. 490), The Athenians mustered all tl eir 
forces (about 30,000 men), and placed them under the command of ten generals 
who took the chief command by turns, the principal of them being Miltiade*" 
CALua'ACHUs, Aristi'des, and Thbhis'tocles. The Persian troops were four 
times as numerous. The ever-memorable battle took place on the plains of 
Marathon, on the 28th September, B. C. 490, Miltiades having the ch ef c n 
mand of the Greeks on that day. The Persians were completely routed and 
driven to their ships, and they thereupon returned to Persia. It is sa d tl at 
Ilippias was slain on the field of battle. Prom this time forth the supe o ty 
of the Greeks over the Persians was establisJied. Miltiades then persuide i tl e 
Athenians to intrust him with a secret expedition. This he conducted against 
e island of Paros, but he failed jn his plans, and returned home wo nded 
is ungrateful countrymen accused him of having accepted bribes f om the 
enemy, and sentenced hini to death ; but the punishment was commuted fc a 
heavy fine, and he was thrown into prison, where he died of his vi'Ounds. 

After the death of Miltiades the glory of Athens was maintained by Aristides 
and Themiatocles. Arisddes, sumamed "the Just", became Archon {B.C. 

), but his extreme probity excited the envy of his compeers, especially of 
Theraistocles (who said he was weary of hearing him praised), and he was 
ostracised (B. G.4S2). It was to him that Themistocles, on one occasion during 
the Persian war, confided his plan for treacherously destroying the ships of all 
the Greek allies of Athens, so that the latter might be mistress of the sea, but 
he nobly refused to countenance it. Meanwhile, Xerxes, the successor of Da- 

i, anxious to avenge the defeat at Maiathon, fitted out an enormous army 
(said to have numbered 2,000,000 persons), wuh which he crossed the Helles- 
pont (Dardanelles) on a, bridge of boats It i«i related of him that the waves 
having roughly interfered with the construction of this bridge, he ordered them 
to be scourged with rods. He marched through Thrace and Macedonia, his 

Whnt was iii9 cause uf Uie animosilj' of Darius against Ibo Atlieninns?— What ia snld of 
HistLicua?— ArisLigoraa F— And Hippiaa ?— Give the patticalars of the first cxiiodition, under 
Mardonius.— Of the aeeond, under Dalis and Artaphernes.— Of Iho batdo of Murallioii, and 
the fate of Mill iadee.— What ia said of Arislidea?— Of Thcmistuclcs f 



fleet f llowing him, and sailing through a eanal out purposely through the 

thmus of Athos. The Greeks were in the utmost consternation. Themistocles 

was appointed to the command of the Athenian fleet, and, by his advice, the 

^then ans deserted their city, and took refuge in the islaaid of Salamis. He 
al nduced the other States to send forces to aid them. Leon'idas, king of 
Sp rta with 6000 men, marched to the pass of Thermop'ylte, in Thcssaly, be- 
tween Mount (Eta and an inaccessible morass. By this route Xerxes advanced 
w th all his host; and there be was encountered by Leonidas and his troops, 
in 1 kept at bay for some time, for it was the only road by which the Persians 
uld enter Southern Greece. At length, Ephialtes, a Thossalian, whoso name 
deserves to be handed down to eternal infamy, pointed out to the Persians a 
narr w pathway across the mountain. When Leonidas found that the Persians 
ere passing to the rear of him, he dismissed all his troops except 300 ef his 
''partan warriors, and then rushed upon the enemy. In the desperate encounter 
wh h ensued, Leonidas fell, but his body was rescued by the Greeks. His 
Sjartins were all cut off to a man (B. C. 480). On the hillock, in the pass 
wl ere they fell, a lion of stone was set up in after times, with this inscription, 
w tten by Simon'ides: "0 stranger, tell it at Lacedasmon that we died here 
oledienoe to her sacred laws". 

The Persians now poured down upon Attica. They pillaged and burnt Athens, 
but the inhabitants had fled to Salamis and ^giua. The Grecian fleet, consist* 

ng f 380 ships, surrounded those islands. The Persian fleet, consisting of 
1 00 sail, was sent to attack it. On this occasion Themistocles saved his country 
by a stratagem. Pereeiving that Eurybi'ades, the Spartan commander, in- 
fen led to withdraw with his ships, he sent a slave to the Persian commanders, 

nform ng them that if they would cut off the retreat of the Greeks the victory 
ould be certain. The Persians accordingly did so, and thus the whole Greek 
fur t "flas compelled to fight. Xerses, from an eminence, was a witness of the 
1 ittle which ended in the destruction of the greater portion of the Persian fleet. 
lie I astily returned to Persia, leaving Mardonius with 300,000 men to prosecute 
the war. That general was soon afterward totally defeated at Platosa by the 
Athen ans and Spartans, under Pausa'nias, the nephew of Leonidas (B. C. 
4 9) and, on the same day, the allies under Leotych'ides and Xanthip'pus, 
an h lated the remains of the Persian fleet at Myc'ale. From this day the 

ndependenoe of Greece was assured. Athena was rebuilt and fortified, not- 
w Ihfitanding the opposition of the Spartans (B. C. 477), and its supremacy over 
the other States commenced. Pausanias followed up his success by taking 
Cjpr s and Byzantium, but afterward entered into treasonable correspondence 
w th the Persians, which ended in his disgrace and death. Themistocles, being 

mpl cited in it, fled to Persia, where he was handsomely provided for, and 

vhere he died (B. C. 449). He was a man of extraordinary abilities and cio- 
que but of no morality, and so he died an exile and a traitor. Of him is 

e orded the memorable expression — " Strike, if you will, but hear!" — which 
he made use of during a dispute with Burybiades, who was angry with him. 

Ar slides was recalled to Athens after the disgrace of Pausanias, and, in con- 
jun t on with Cimon, the son of Miltiades, was appointed to the command of 
tl e 4tl enian fleet. Aristides revised the laws of Athens, and reduced the tases. 
This great and good man died B. C. 471, so poor that he did not leave enough 
to pay for his funeral. Cimon succeeded him in influence and popularity. This 
enterprising commander expelled the Persians from Thrace, and destroyed a 
large Persian fleet and army on the river Eurjm'edon, in Pamphilia (B. C. 466). 
But he lost his popularity through the arts of Pericles, the leader of the demo- 
cratical party, and was exiled for a short time. On his return he negotiated a 
five years' truce with Sparta (B. 0. 450). Next year (B. C. 449), the war with 
Persia was renewed, and Cimon was appointed to the chief command. He 
sailed with a large force to Cyprus, and l^d siege to Oit'ium, where he died. 
Pericles had for some years previously assumed the leading part in public 
afiairs. By procuring the passage of laws for the more immediate benefit of the 
poorer citizens, he gained complete control over them, and by his wonderful 
eloquence swayed the entire people. He concluded peace with Persia, stipu- 
lating for the freedom of all the Grecian cities of Asia. IIo lavished immense 
sums on public buildings, festivals, and games, and patronized genius of every 
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desL'ription. Athens ivas now at the meriijian of tier glory, and aspired tn the 
domination of all r.rpete. Pericles commanded the Athenians in thpir cam- 
paigns against the Sicyonians and Acarnanians (B. C. 454); in the Phoolan 
Sacred War (B. C. 448) : in reoovering the island of Eubasa [B. C. 445) ; and the 
conquest of Samos (B. 0. 440). He fostered the commeree and the navy of 
Athens, but did not escape the yirulent attaoka of envious factions. The Spar- 
es, jealous of the greatness of the Athenians, made demands upon the latter 
which they knew ■would not be acceded to. Accordingly, when thej were re- 
fused, the Spartans formed a combination with the other States t<> humble 
Athens, and the result was "the first Peloponnesian War," which began B. C. 
431, and lasted 28 years. All the eminent men in Greece were enf!;aged in it. 
The Thebans, being allies of the Spartans, began it by attacking Platfea. This 
was followed by the invasion of Attiea, on which occasion the Athenians, by 
the advice of Pericles, removed their flocks to Eubfea, and shut themselves up 
n Athens, leaving the count^'y to be ravaged by the Spartans. The same policy 
Tas resorted to next year, bat it drew down upon Pericles the reproaches of the 
people. ' A plague broke out, and carried off his sons, and he himself sank under 
the effects of grief [B. C. 429), His fame rests upon many solid bases, but he 
introduced an incurable taste for luxury and prodigality, though, in his own 
9 personally, combining ■with it genius and taste. On his death, Cleon, a 
popular demagogue, became the favorite of the people, and for sii years enjoyed 
le principal share of power. He was a strenuous advocate for war, and took 
n active part in the great struggle. Many actions were fought by land and 
!3, and Attica was subj ected for some years to an annual invasion. Soc'rates, 
Xen'ophon, Thucy'dides, ALCiBi'AnEs, Nic'iis, and others, distinguished them- 
selves in this great war. The leading events in it may be thus summed up. 
The Thebans, Corinthians, Spartans, and some of the minor States, irere leagued 
against Athens — Sparta taking the lead. A war had previonsly broken out 
between Corinth and Corcy'ra, the latter being supported by the Athenians 
and their allies, the Thracians. The first two years of the Peloponnesian war 
G occupied by invasions of Attica, and tlie siege of Platsaa by the allien ■ 
also by the siege of Potidsea by the Athenians. It was before the latferplaie 
that Socrates saved the life of Alcibiades. The Athenians took Lesbos Mitj 
lene, and Potidtea, but lost Platsea. In the seventh year of the war they ttok 
Pjlos, and captured a Spartan force in Sphacteria. Their general, Nicia*< next 
■r ravaged the coast of Laeonia, and captured Cythera, but lost the battle of 
ium, wherein both Socrates and Xenophon fought (B. C. 424). Thucyiides 
the historian of tho war, also took part against the Spartans at Amphipulis, 
iuid was exiled in consequence of the loss of that city {B. C. 423). He remained 
in exile 20 years, A truce for a year was followed by a battle at Amphipolie, 
wherein Cleon, the Athenian general, and Braa'idas, king of the Spartans, were 
slain, B. C. 422. Then came a truce for 50 years, which was broken as soon 
as made. Alcibiades carried the war into Peloponnesus, and effected a league 
between the Athenians and the Argives. Varied success attended the com- 
batants. In the year B. C. 415 the Athenians sent an expedition against Sicily, 
under the command of Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lam'aohusi hut Alcibiades was 
recalled to take his trial for mutilating the busts of Hermes at Athens, which 
mysterious transaction had excited great fears in the minds of the Athenians. 
He fled to Sparta, and was eentenced to death by the Athenians ; he was, how- 
, soon driven out of Sparta, and then fled to Tiesapher'nes, Persian satrap 
[or governor) of Lower Asia, who had espoused the cause of the Spartans By 
his arts he persuaded Tissaphernes to join the Athenians. Tor this service he 
was forgiven, and recalled home (B. 0. 411), The expedition to Sicily under 
Nicias, was at first successful; the famous siege of Syracuse wa*; unlertaken 
and the city almost taken, when a Spartan army, under Gylippu'' rehned the 
plivoe. Nicias was compelled to surrender, and was, with his colleague Den os 
les, put to death by the Syraousans (B. 0. 413). The general dissatisfai-tion 
caused by the reverses paved the way for the downfall of the Dem ncy of 
thens. The oligarchical party, headed by An'tiphon, the orat r sucueeded 
i establishing the Council of the Pour Hundred (B.C. 411), by whom the affairs 
of the State were soon brought to confusion. They were driven out of cffice 
and Antiphon was put to death. Alcibiades was recalled to Athens, 1 ut he 
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paid little heed to the call, and remained abroad for t!ie next four years, at tho 
head of the Athenian forces. He gained the battles of Cynosse'ma, Cyz'ici 
and Aby'dos, and took Byzantium and Chalee'don. In B. C. 407 he returned 
to Athens, and was appointed commander-in-chief; but the defeat of his lieu- 
tenant, Antiochus, at Natium, by Ljsander and tho Spartans, caused him to be 
superseded (B. C, 406), and he went into exile in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
His successors, Callicrat'idas and Conon were defeated by the Spartans in 
fatal battles of Arglnusas (B. C. 406), and .iBgos Potamos (B. C. 40S). The 
former was put to deatli, and the latter fled to Cyprus. Lysander now besieged 
and took Athens (B. C. 404), and that humiliated city was compelled to demo- 
lish its port, and bind itself to limit its fleet to twelve ships, and not to under- 
fake any military enterprise, unless under the command of the Spartans. Thus 
the first Peloponnesian livar ended. Democracy was abolished in Athens, and 
the goternment was entrusted to thirty citizens, since remembered by the ni 
of " the thirty tyrants." 

These thirty tyrants held their power for eight months, during which time 
they indulged in such cruelty that most of the citizens fled, and Athens n 
almost deserted. Their career was cut short by Thrasybu'lus, a leading 
Democrat, who organized a successful revolt against them, and ultimately n 
stored the Democratic government (B.C. 403). The year previously, Ale ibiadei 
who had fled to Asia Minor, was assassinated by a band of armed men, sup- 
posed to have been employed by the Spartans. On the restoration of the 
Democracy at Athens, a general anmosty was published, and Thucydides, 
Lysias, Andoc'ides, and other illustrious exiles, returned to Athens. The year 
B. C. 401 is memorable as that in -which "the ten thousand" Greeks, in 
service of Cyrus of Persia, after the unfortunate battle of Cunaxa, made g 
their retreat from that country, under Xenophon, who has left an interesting 
account of it. 

SpARTa. — The history of this State offere fewer events than that of Athens. 
The kingly republic took &o active part in the struggle with the Persians when 
thpy invaded Greece, aa we have already seen. At tho commencement of the 
century Cleom'enes I. and Domaratus were the joint kings of Sparta. Dema- 
ratus was forced to flee from the country, owing te the intrigues of Cleomenes, 
and he took refuge in Persia. Cleomenes committed suicide (B. C. 491). 
was succeeded by his half-brother, tho heroic Leoa''idas, whose gailaht conduct 
and death at Thermopyl^ (B. C. 480) have already been noticed. His col- 
league Leotych'ides, commanded the Greek fleet at Myc'ale, but was afterwards 
dethroned for accepting bribes. The leading man in Sparta at this time was 
Pausanias, the nephew of Leonidas, and guardian of the young king, Pleistar- 
chus During the Persian war he marched at the head of a strong force to the 
assistance of the Athenians, and assumed tho command of the Grecian army at 
Platsea, where he defeated the Persians under Mardonius. He then led a f 
against Cyprus, ■which island he subdued. He next sailed to Byzantium, and 
having mastered the city, he formed the idea of making himself king of all 
Greet e, with the assistance of the Persian king. His treachery being suspected, 
he was recalled te Sparta, and tried for treason, but acquitted. Accident, 
however, revealed his treasonable correspondence with Xerxes, and he v 
stoned te death (B. C. 467) in the templo of Minerva, his aged mother having 
been one of the first to lay a stone for the purpose of blocking up the door. In 
the year B. C. 464, Sparta was reduced to ruins by an earthquake, and a re 
of the Helots and Messenians broke out, which lasted ten years. Archid'ai 
II the successor of Leotychidea, commanded the Spartan forces throughout 
this wir, and also throughout the Peloponnesian war, until his dpath in B. C. 
427 His son. Acts II., succeeded him, and also held the chief comm 
during the great war. The most eminent Spartan of this period was Ltsander, 
who destroyed the Athenian fleet at .ffigospot'ames (B. C.405), and terminated 
the Pel ponnosian war. At Uie close of the century he was the most powerful 

Corinth —During the Pel ponnesian war this '^tate was one f the Iittereat 
enemie'i of Ath ns Thebes wia als very Itstile ti Athens During the 
war the citizens abolished their oligarch cal goiernment md established a 
democracy 
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Maceik)NI4. — Alcxaoder I. succeeded his father, Amyatas, and was forced to 
take part with the Persians against the Greeks. Jle died about B, C. 454, and 
was succeeded tiy his son, Pbbdiocas II. It was during the reign of this mon- 
arch that the Spartan general, Braaidas, made hie celebrated espedition into 
the eountrj to drive out the AtheciaoB. But a miBunderBtonding ariBing be- 
tween Perdicoaa and Braaidas, the former joined the Athenians. His natural 
son, Archela'us, on his death in B. C. 413, obtained the throne by murdering 
his half-brother. But though he began his career with this horrid crime, he 
proved an able monarch, and greatly improved the internal condition of his 
kingdom. He was also a munificent patiTon of literature and ait. 

The century was as fertile in great literary men and artists as in warriors, 
sCatoamen, and orators. Athens ha« the immortal honor of having either pro- 
duced or patronized the noblest intellects of Greece. Foremost among some 
sixty names of eminence are those of Pindae, jEs'chylus, Soph'ocles, Eukip'- 
ihes, IIerod'otus, Thitcyd'ides, Soo'hates, Phid'ias, Zeuxis, Akistoph'anes, 
CKATi'Nua, IIifpoc'kates, and Xen'ophon. 

Pindar was born at Thebes, B. C. 522, and was the greatest lyric poet of 
Greece. He was the pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the founder of the Athenian 
school of dithyrambic (or wild and enthusiastic) poetry ; and he waa also in- 
structed by the celebrated poetesses, Myrtis and Corinna, of Tan'agra. He 
composed poems for many of the then reigning sovereigns of Greece and of 
Syracuse, but only his "Epinicia," or triumphal odes, have come down to us 
entire. He wrote hymns, dirges, drinking-songs, and a variety of other small 
poems, fragments of which are stiO estant. He died in his 80th year, B. C. 
442. respected by all classes. 

.^SCHYLVS was born at Eleusis, in Attica, B. C. 525. He is styled the father 
of Greek Tragedy, from having introduced bo many improvements into the 
drama. He is said to have written seventy tragedies, but seven only are extant, 
namely: "The Persians," "The Seven against Thebes," "The Suppliants," 
the "Prometheus," the "Agamemnon," " The Choeph'ori," and " The Eumen'- 
ides." jEschylus was present at the battles of Mar'athon, Sal'arais, and Platiea. 
He died at Gela, in Sicily, B. C. 456. 

Sophocles, born at Colo'nus, neaj Athens, B. C. 495, was the greatest drama- 
tist of Greece. He wrote 113 dramas, but only seven are extant, namely; 
"Antigone," " Electra," " Traohin'ise," " (Ed'ipus Tyran'nus," "Ajai," 
" Philocte'tes," and " (Edipus Colo'nus." He waa the successful rival of JEa- 
ohylus, Euripides, Chre'rilus, Arist'ias, Ag'athon, and other poets, and carried 
off the first prize twenty-four times. In a lawsuit with his son, lophon, re- 
specting the disposal of his property, he was represented as being insane ; on 
this occasion he uttered his famous reply : " If I am Sophocles, I am not beside 
myself; if I am beside myself, I am not Sophocles " He then read an extract 
from his unpublished play, CEdipus Colonus, and gained the suit. He died in 
his 90th year, B. C. 406. 

Euripides, bom at Salamis, B C 480 on the day of the battle, was one of 
the greatest tragic poets of Greece He studied physics under Anasag'oras, 
and rhetoric under Prod'ions, and was on intimate terms with Socrates. He 
wrote 75 plays, of which 18 are extant the [rintipal being "Iphigenia 
in Aulis," "Iphigenia in Tauris," "Orestes," "Helena," "Andromiwbe" 
"Elecra," "Medea," and " Alcestis." He was torn to pieces by the d gs of 
the king of Macedonia, B. C. 406. 

AaiSTopHANEs, a celebrated comic poet, born at Athens B. C. 444, was a "real 
patriot as well as poet, and opposed Cleon and the demagogues. In h s plays 
he satirised the vices of the age. He was a poet of the highest order, and the 
author of 54 plays, but not more than 13 of them have come down to oi r t me>" 
The principal are " The Clouds," " The Wasps," " The Frogs," " The Horse 
men," " Lysistrata," and "Plutus." lie died B. 0, 480, 

Cratinus, the rival of Aristophanes, was born B. C. 519. He wrol« 21 i laj >■ 
and gained many prizes. He was the first who made use of comedy f r per 
sonal attacks. We have only fragments of his works. He died B. C. 4^'' 

Herobotus, tho famous historian, was born at Halicamas'sus, in Asia M nor 
B. C. 484. He was of a noble family, and spent many years in travelbng n 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. He settled at Thurii, in Italy, where he died He 
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wrote an account of his travels, which is most valuable from its truthfulness, 
and the mass of information which it contains. He also wrote the history of 
C/resus, of Lydia, of Persia, of Egypt, and the espedition of Cambyses, and of 
the war between the Greeks and Persians. 

THb'cvniDEs was an Athenian, born B. C. 471. He studied philosophy under 
Anaxagoras, and oratory under Antiphon. lie commanded a squadron of ships 
at Thasua, but was exiled for faihng to save that place. He lived in exile 20 
years, and mot with a violent death about B. C. 401. He wrote a hbtory of the 
Peloponnesian war, in which he displayed great accuracy and elevation of mind. 

Socrates, born near Athens, B. C. 469, was the greatest of all the Greek phi- 
losophers. He was the son of a statuary, and followed his father's profession. 
He served in several campaigns. At the battle of Potidiea he saved the life of 
Alcibiadea ; and, at that of Delium, bis own life was saved by Alcibiades. In 
middle age he went about lecturing, publicly and privately, on the advantages 
of morality and self-knowledge. He was hated and ridiculed by the poets and 
oratora, and persecuted by the ruling party, the Thirty Tyrants, and their suc- 
cessors. He was impeached on a charge of corrupting youth, and of despising 
the popular deities, and was condemned to die by poison. During tho 30 days 
which intervened between his §entenoe and his execution, he reiterated his views 
on the immortality of the soul, on religion, and on nature, which ai-e distin- 
guished for their esalted character. He professed to be attended by a familiar 
spirit, whom he spake of as a divine sign, or supernatural voice. His friend, 
Crito, in vain urged him to escape, but he refused to make the attempt. He 
drank the poison with the utmost heroism, and died with calmness equal to that 
of a Chriatjan {B. C. 399). His wife, Xanthippe, is renowned for having been 
a quarrelsome shrew to her philosophic husband. The sentence pronounced by 
the court of the Areop'agus against Socratos was formally reversed by the mo- 
dern court at Athens in the year 1859, exactly 22S8 years after his death I 

Phidias, the greateat aoulptor and statuary of Greece, was bom at Athens, 
B. C. 490. His great works were the Propylsea of the Acropolis, the Parthenon 
at Athens, and the colossal statues of Jupitor Olympus and Minerva. As a 
sculptor he has not been surpassed. Ho was thrown into prison on a charge 
of impiety, and he died from disease there, B. C. 432. 

Zeuxis, the great painter, was born at Heraelea, on the Euxine, and flourished 
at the close of the 5th century (B. C. 424^-400). His famous rival, Parkhasius, 
lived at the same epoch, and was a native of Ephesus, though he practised his 
profession of painter at Athena, 

HiPPOCfiATEs, the most celebrated physician of antiquity, was a native of the 
island of Cos, and born about B. 0. 460. He wroto several works on niedioine, 
and was the author of many moral reflections ; the famous aphorism, " Life is 
short, and Art is long," is one of them. 

Xbnophom, the celebrated soldier and historian, was born at Athens, B. C. 
444, His life was saved by Socrates at the battle of Delium. He commanded 
the 10,000 Greeks who had been in [he service of Cyrus the younger, the son 
of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and were left alone after the fata! battle of 
Cunaxa. Xenophon commanded them in their famous retreat along the course 
of the Tigris through Armenia to Trebizond. He wrote a history of this retreat 
of the 10,000 Greeks ; and also a history of Greece, from the time when the 
1 t«ry of Thucydides ends to the tiattle of Mantinee'a, B. C. 362. These works 
re styled " The Anab'asis, and " The Hellen'ica." He likewise wrote " The 
Cyropaadia," or youth of Cyrus, a political romance ; " The Memorabilia." or 
conversations of Sooratos; "The Apology," or defence of Socrates; "The Sym- 
pos um," or banquet of philosophers ; and other works on statistics, horses, 
dog>i domestic economy, oto. The place and manner of his death are uncertain, 
1 ut t took place subsequently to the year B. C. 362. 

Bes ie those, there were many other eminent persons, namely; the poetess 
Teles 11a; the poets, Epichar'mus, Pherecj'des, Emped'ocles, Bacchyl'ides ; 
the 1 storians and geographers, Hellan'icus and Hecatse'us; the philosophers, 
Anaiag'oras, Parmen'ides, Demoe'ritua, Archela'ua, Protag'oras; the orators, 
Andoo ides', Gor'gias, Ly'sias, Isoo'rates ; the architects, Icti'nus, Callic'iates, 
and Mnes'iclea ; the painters, Polygno'tus and Panasnus; the sculptor, Poly- 
ole tus ; and tlf astronomer, Moton. 
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TiRouiN, neglected by Porsena, took refuge with his son-in-law, Mainilius 
Ootavlus, of Tusoulum, The latter induced the Latin States to espouse Tar- 
quin'e cause, and march against Rome. A hattle waa fought near Lake Eegil- 
B. C. 496, in which the Romans were conipletelj vietorioua, Tarqnin was 
wounded, and fled to Cumaa, where he died, a wretched old man. Lake Re- 
gillus is now a small pool ; but the chronology of this period of Roman history 
is so confused that there is no saying to a certainty when the battle was fought 
nor, indeed, that it was fought at all. 

The tyranny of the patricians drove the plebeians to anns lut tl e strife 
!nded in the concession of all the demands of the latter and the restoration (f 
the Valerian laws. The family of the Valeru after whom these laws were 
named, enjoyed great priyileges, and always adyocatod the rights of the ple- 
beians; the laws which they proposed were the charters of Roman lilerty In 
the year B. 0. 491 there was a severe famine in Rome On thii cta^nn a 
haughty patrician, Caius Makcius, Hurnamed Cobiola nfs from the herjism 
he had displayed in the capture of the Volacian town of Coriili ] ropoiod that 
Dorn sent from Sicily should not be distributed among the people unless 
they gave up their Tribunes (magistrates chosen annually by the pi,o|Ie to 
watch over their rights). For this he was impeached and exiled He flel to 
the Volscians, then at war with the Romans ; and Attius TuHius the \ olsuian 
;, gave him command of the army. "With this he marched against Rome, 
was induced, hy the tears and prayers of his mother and his wife, to desist. 
He led his army back, and it is said that he was put to death on his return, by 
ittius TuUius, B. C. 488. 

Sfurius Cassivs, who had negotiated the league with the Latins, and that 
ivitt the HernJcans, introduced the first Agrarian Law that was ever proposed 
at Rome. It enacted that the portion of the patricians in the public lands 
should be strictly defined, and the remainder divided among the plebeians. 
1 law was passed B. C. 486. But next year the patricians accused Spurius 
of aiming at regal power, and put him to death. He was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, a mode of punishment adopted towards State criminals. The 
Tarpeian rock, so often mentioned in Roman history, was a portion of the Capi- 
toiine Hill, and, as has been already mentioned, derived its name from Tarpeia, 
the daughter of Spurius Tarpeius, governor of' the liomaa citadel on that hill 
in the time of Romulus, which was surrendered to the Saliines through her 
treachery. She had been induced to open the gates by the offer of all the gold 
a the Sabine bracelets and collars, hut, as the Sabinea entered, they threw 
their shields upon her, and thus crushed her to death. The Agrarian Law 
used furious disputes between the patricians and the plebeians, and the 
luhles of the commonwealth were still further increased by the continued 
ir with the VeJentes and Volscians. The illustrious patrician family of the 
I'uii seceded from the patrician party, and joined the plebeians. As this 
drew down upon them the animosity of the Senate, they withdrew from the 
city, taking up a position near the Creme'ra, with their clients and dependents, 
re they were surprised and slaughtered by the Teient^s (B. C. 477), 306 
members of the family perishing in the fatal encounter. The Romans suffered 
great losses in this war. The city itself was endangered, but at length a forty 
years' truce was concluded (B. C. 474). 

The domestic strife became more furious than ever. The tribune, Cneius Ge- 
nucius, having impeached the consuls, Fabius and Manlius, was assassinated 
by their orders. The consuls sought to divert public attention by levying 
troops for a war, but the levy was stopped by a centurion (captain of a hun- 
dred), named Pobi.il'iusTole'ro, who raised afierce commotion, and compelled 
the patricians to make further concessions. He effected an important change 
" 1 the Constitution, by causing the election of the tribunes to be transferred 
from the centuries to the tribes, to whom was also given the power of delibe- 
rating upon, and determining, all matters affecting the whole nation, and not 
such as only concerned the plebs, as had previously been the case. By this 
law (styled, after him, the PublUia Lex,) he struck a fatal blow at the supremacy 
of the patricians. The consul, Appius Claudius, was so enraged at the passing 
of this law, that he vented his fury hy decimating the troops who refused to 
le under him. For this he was impeached, but escaped punishment by com- 
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mitting suicide {B. C. 470). After his death the internal dissensions of Rome 
ceased for awhile, and the nation devotod its energy to external conquests. 
But the results were not very encouraging. The Mtiai and Tolsci drove the 
Latin Jieasantry to take refuge in the city, where the general distress v 
aggravated by pestilence. In tlie year B. C. 460, Appius Herdo'nius, a Sabine 
chiet^in, with a band of outlaws and slaves, made himself master of the capitol, 
but it was retaken four days afterwards by the consul, Valerius Public'ola, 
■nho vas killed in the action. The consul, Minucius, having been blockaded 
by the ^^ li in the defiles of Mount M'giias, the Senate, in the emergency, 
res Ived t) app int a dictator, with supreme powers, to rescue the Stote from 
its dang,er They selected for that office Lucids Quintids Cincinna'tus, an 
hero who cultivated his farm with his own hands. He was working at 
plough when the deputation arrived to offer him the dictatorship. He accepted 
it raised tr (ps defeated the enemy, extricated the Roman army from its dan- 
gerous position (B C. 458), and, within sixteen days, returned to his farm 
and resigned his high office. Peace was shortly after concluded with the 
Volsd^ns 

The popuKfun cf Rome at this time was upwards of 130,000, Internal dis- 
sensions broke out afresh. The people got ten tribunes appointed insteac 
five One tf them, Sicin'ids Denta'tus (styled " the Roman Achilles," from 
having fought 120 battles, and received 45 wounds), obtained the assent of the 
Senate to the framing of a new code of laws. Ten persons {decent viri), called 
" the Decemvirs," were appointed with consular powers for this purpose. Ho 
appeal from their decision was allowed. By them the laws, known as ' 
Twelve Tables," were promulgated (B. C. 449). These laws were favorable to 
the plebeians. But the Decemvirs abused their offlue ; and because Dentatus 
endeavored to persuade the people to assemble at the Sacred Mount to opp( 
them, they caused him to be assassinated. One of their number, Appins Ci./ 
Dius, having attempted violence against Virginia, the daughter of a brave 
officer namedViRGiNius, the father slew her in public to save her from dishonor. 
He then roused the people to aetion. The Decemvirs were deposed. Appius 
Claudius died, or was put to death in prison, and the rest were banished ; and 
consuls and tribunes were again elected (B. C. 449), The dismayed patrici 
yielded still farther to the demands of the people, and the tribune, Canulei 
obtained a law permitting marriage between patricians and plebeians. This 
law was called the "Canuleian Law." Three military tribunes were appointed 
instead of consuls, but this arrangement lasted only three months, and consuls 
were again elected. A censorship was also established (B. C. 443). War wa 
also carried on successfully with the JEqal and Sabines, the former being com 
pletely routed near Rome. 

la the year B, C. 439 a severe famine caused great distress. Spurius M«liue 
a wealthy plebeian, bought vast quantities of corn in Etruria, and distributed 
it among the citizens of Rome. For this he was accused by the patrician 
designs upon the State. They appointed the venerable Cincinnatus dictator 
once more, and Servilius Aha'la master of the horse. Mgelius was summi 
to appear before the tribunal of the dictator, but refusing to do so, Ahala killed 
him. Tor this crime Ahala was brought to trial, but escaped condemation by 
voluntary exile (B. 0. 438). The next event of importance was the revolt of 
the city of Fide'nee. Having placed itself under the protection of Lar Tolum- 
nius, king of the Veientes, its inhabitants, at his instigation, murdered the four 
Koman envoys sent to inquire into their conduct. The Romans marched against 
the rebels, and gained a complete victory over Tolumnius, who was killed i 
the battle (B. C. 437). Fidenie was destroyed, and Veil compelled to sue for 
truce. A few years afterwards the war was renewed; the Romans were rapidly 
growing powerful, and subjecting their neighbors. Towards the close of the 
century (B. 0, 405), they undertook the destruction of their ancient enemy, the 
Veientes. The city of Veil was besieged, and, after a siege of ten years, was 
taken by storm, and destroyed (see next century), Itwas during thiswar " 
the Romans first established a standing army. 

Domestic agitation continued ; but the plebeians gained ground, and, in the 
year E. C. 408, were first admitted to the qutestorship (treasurership and r 
ceivership of taxes). 



)f Cincinnatus?— The pnpulution of Rome?— The itppaintinent of tribunes 
IS?— The Dcoemvira?— The twelve tables ?—Virginiu a and his daughter 
nnd the Docomvirj ?— The Canuleian Law?- Spurius Maelius and Servil 
vult of riilouBB ?— The war with Veii ?— The progress of the plebeians ? 
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BRITAIN. 



4fteb half a century of desolating 
va.'fare, Dunwallo Molmutius, the son 
ind successor of Clotcn, king of Corn- 
wall, a man of great valor and graoe- 
fulaess of person, found means to re- 
e the whole island into one mon- 
archj. Having defeated and .killed 
the other kings, he established the 
code of laws traditionally known, aa 
"the Molmutine laws," which beoaJiie 
the Gommon law of the land, and are 
said to haye been translated into Saxon 
Y King Alfred the Great, 1300 years 
afterwards. Molmutius reigned 40 
years and was buried at London, B 
near the temple of Concord, wh h 
he had built in that city when he first 
estahliahed his laws. On his death h s 
tvro sons, Belinua and Brennius, q ar 
relied as to the succession, hut ult 
lately divided the country between 
them. Belinus l»ok Loegria, Canil r a 
md Cornwall ; Brennius the rest. The 
ambitious Brennius having entered ntu 
a league with the king of the N rth 
men, whose daughter he had marr ed, 
dispossessed of his portion hy h s 
brother.' Landing in England wit! an 
array, he was defeated, but escaped t 
Franco. There his cause was espou d 
by the chief of the Aliobroges, who 
sent him with an army to Britain but 
through the mediation of their m' the 
ace was made between the two broth 
I, who then joined their forces n a 
predatory excursion on the continent 
of Europe. The historian sajs they 
conquered the Franks in Gaul and 
marched to Rome, which city they 1 e 
sieged, took, and plundered, tak ng 
oner the Roman consul Porsenna 1 
This legend is evidently founded ly 
Geoffrey of Monmouth on the fact thit 
le was taken by the Gauls under 
BrennuB. 

Brennius died in Italy; but Bel n« 
returned to Britain, which he gove n d 
during the remainder of his lif n 
peace. This prince built several t^ 

amoDgst others Caer-leon; and h 
added a gate, a haven, and a tow b 
London, on the top of which towe h 
ashes are said to have been depo t d 
a golden urn. He was a wise a 1 
able prince, as were his successors, 
Gurgund, or Gorgiunt Brabtruc, and 
Guitheline, in whose reign was framed 
that oode'of laws known in after ages 
he "Marchen-lage," or the Mercian 
law, which was incorporated by King 
Alfred the Great with the West Sason 



FRANCE. 



The Gauls and Cimbri fusing into 
one people by degrees, joined their 
forces in those predatory excursions 
wherein they ravaged Italy during this 
century. But the history of France 
at this period is little known ; the clas- 
sical historians being chiefly occupied 
with the miseries inflicted on Italy by 
the barbarous Gauls, who are described 
as living in towns without walls, and 
houses without furniture, bleeping od 
grass or straw, eating nothing but meat, 
occupying themselves with nothing but 
war, and a little agriculture, and caring 
for noth ng but the r flocks and gold 
lFo!jbi s b 2 p lOf) They ravaged 
all Italy avo d ng 1 owev r the m un 
ta neers of the Apenn nes and tl 
Romans and Lat ns They d d not de 
stroy tl e c t ea of Mantu RivPnii-i 
and Run for these were the m-a 
kets where they d sposel of tl e r [ lun 

ler Ne\ertheloss tl cy cau ed these 
c t ea 1 orr ble s ffer ng and re dered 
the r ex ^tence preear ous and ncer 
ta For nstance thecty fJIelpum 
la ng d >"plea>ied ts new n ai^ter -nas 
B ddenly assa I d by then p llaged 
and utterly destroyed 

B ery spring ta, d'j of ad enturers 
set out fr m the r i llages to plunder 
*< me r oh c ty n Etrur a Cin pan a 
or Grte a Magnl an 1 on the r ret rn 
they tl rew the spo Is nto a comn on 
stock wl I b ame tl e trea'iuro f 
the commun ty drsec a Magna nas 
tl e favor te scene of the ei urs o s of 
the Gi Is for there they fou d an n 
exhaust He boot\ and the republ c>i 
of Sybar s Tarent n Crotona Locr s 
and Metapontun so famous f r the r 
luxury and efiem nacv fell an easy 
prey t the r au lac ty All th b ] or 
ton f Italy was horr lly ra agel 
Th t populat on of Colon fl d 
f m tl savages and trosted o er 

1 & ly In these d sta t ex^ed 
t th Cisalpine Gauls generally 

m h d long the coast to the cxtrcm- 

ty of th peninsula. As we have al- 
ly b rved, they avoided the Ro- 
m n and Latins, who were very poor 
b t wM'like. Thierry observes 

[S I des Gaulois, introduction, p, 
15) that by a remarkable chance, it was 
always under the sword of the Romans 
that the power of the Gaulish nations 
fell : as the Roman domination ox- 
tended, the Gaulish domination receded 
and declined. After two centuries of 
warfare the Cisalpine Gauls were sub- 



in does Polybius give of the 
tie^ in Itnly did they spare ? 
and destroj? — What does 
i to tlieit dotoioationf 



SPAIN. 



In the year B. C, 482, the Carthagi- 
nians sent out fresh troops to Cadiz, 
and planted a colony at the mouths of 
the Gnadalquiver. Sappho, the son 
of Asdrubal, was appointed governor 
of their possessions in Spain. lie was 
of great service to Carthage by making 
a diversion in Mauritania, when the 
city was hard pressed by the army of 
that nation. B. C. 470. He was re- 
called in B. C. 403, and his cousins 
HiMiLCO, IliNMO, and Gisao, were sent 
in his place. On their way they vis- 
ited Minorca, where, it is said, they 
f unded Jiraa Magon and Labon. 
Hanno es[l red the bouti ern coast of 
''p n anl sugge ted to the 'Carthagi- 
n an Senate tl e a Ivantages that might 
r suit fron an espl rat on of the west 
ern and northern si res of Spain and 
Fr n e and of the we tern and south 
ern c i ts of Afr ca In compliance 
w th tl s uggest n the Senate con 
n 'i md 11 m Ico and Hanno to uu 
dertake these vujages of discovery, 
II n Ico sa led r und the west coast of 
•^pa n tl northwardly to Britain 
and the Bait o vhence he returned 
after an al one f two years. Ilanno, 
th a fleet f 60 gailejs and 30,000 
Ion ts sa led from C iiz round the 

\fr can coast plant ng colonies where 
he th ught pro| er It a said that he 
ua led round the Cape oi Good Hope 
and along the ea. tern coast of Africa 

nto tl e Rod '>e'i lie returned to 
Carth ge B C 441 after an absence 
of fi J ears An c unt of this fa- 
n ous V yage has been I a ded down to 
us Coe A u 0( Kafi;^!o'tuy BaoAtu; 
II p 7i%ovs or tl e "\ J ago round of 
Hann pr noe of the Catthaginians," 
trinslated by Falconer ) Hannibal 
and Mago succeeded G sgi in the gov- 
er roent of the Carthag nian colonies 

n Spa n The former built a town 
(now nallel «bor) near Cape St. Vin- 
cent, A bloody war broke out (B. C. 
438) between the inhabitants of Betioa 
and the Lusitan: ; in which Hannibal, 
taking part with the latter, was slain. 
Theyear B. C. 426 is remarkable for 
a dreadful plague whioh devastated the 
whole world, and created such distress 
in Spain, that thousands of Spaniards 
were glad to enlist in the service of 
Carthage, and fight her battles in Sic- 
ily. Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
endeavored to induce them to desert, 
but they remained faithful to the Car- 
thaginians, despite the evils they had 
inflicted on their country. 



GERMANY. 



The Getse (called by the Romans 
Daci) and the Pannones, German tri 
dwelling near the mouths of the I 
ube, now appear in history. Zamolsis, 
the sage, taught them the immortality 
of the soul; and their king, Dice'm 
employed him to frame laws for them. 
Zamolxis (or Zaimosis) is said to have 
derived his name from the bear's skin 
in which he was wrapped up as s 
as ho was born. According to Greek 
tradition, he waa a Getan, who had 
been a slave of the celebrated philos 
pher, Pythagoras, in the island of Sa- 
nies, but had received his freedom, 
acquired great wealth, and travelled 
very extensively. He gained large 
sto es f knowledge from the Egyptiai 
nd from Pvthagoras. He then re- 
tu ned ^n ong his countrymen, 
G tse and ntroduced among them the 
c V 1 zat on and the religions doctrines 
wh ch he had acquired, especially the 
do t ne of the immortality of the soul. 
It is said that he retired into a snbter- 
raneouB cave for three years, and after 
that period he again made his appear 
ance among the Getre. The Greek 
historian, Herodotus, however, says 
that Zamolxis lived long before Py- 
thagoras, and expresses a doubt not 
only about the story itself, but as to 
whether Zamolxis were a man or an 
indigenous Getan deity. The latter is 
supposed by many to have been the real 
state of the case. The Getoe believed 
that the souls of the departed wen 
him. 

Darius, king of Persia, invading 
Thrace, crossed the Danube amoi 
the Pannones, who sought his alliance. 
They sent him, aa ambassador, a tall 
and beautiful girl, bearing on her head 
a vessel filled with water, and spinnin. 
whilst she led a horse by a bridle o' 
her arm. On observing the king's sui 
prise, they informed him that they wer 
descended from the Trojans, and that 
their women were all as industrious a) 
the maiden he beheld. On his pene- 
trating deeper into the steppe, the S 
thians sent him a bird, a mouse, a frog, 
andfivearrows, thereby intimating that 
unless he could fly away like a bird, 
bide in the earth like a mouse, o 
the water like afrog, their arrows would 
slay him before he could reach their 
frontiers, — a threat they very nearly 
fulfilled, for having enticed the Persian 
army up the country, they surrounded 
it, and it was rescued from destruction 
only by a stratagem. 
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B.C. 500-400. 



ASIA MINOK. 



This part of the world formed a por- 
tion of the Persian empire at the be- 
gitiniDg of tiiis oeotury, but was for 
nmnj jears filled with oomraotiona bj 
the immense Persian armies ivhieh tra^ 
versed it on their road to Greece A 
revoltof the Ionian colonies, instigated 
by Histite'us, governor of Miletus, and 
Ariatag'oras, his brother-in-law, caused 
great misery and bloodshed. It la'ited 
six years, and though the Athenians 
sent aid to the insurgents, the attempt 
to throw off the Persian yoke was un 
successful. Histiseus was defeated, 
and taien piisoner (B. C. 494). lie 
was impaled by order ol Artaphernes, 
satrap of Ionia, and his head was sent 
to the Persian Monarch, Darius. Aris- 
tagoraa fled to Thrace, where he was 
slain bj the Bdonians. Sardis was 
burnt, and Ephesus, Miletus, and Cy- 
prus, were taken. On the suppression 
of the revolt, Darius, and, after hiin, 
Xerxes, occupied themselves with their 
expeditions against Greece, until the 
year B. 0. 479, when, after the battles 
of PlaUea and Myuale, the Persians 
returned home in disgrace ; and the 
Greeks, making themselves masters of 
Thrace, entered into a confederacy 
with the cities of Ionia, which again 
revolted from the Persians, and this 
time successfully. The Athenians, 
under Clmon, following up their victo- 
ries, drove the Persians out of Asia 
Minor, and £nally triumphing at £u- 
rym'edon (B. G. 4G6), compelled them 
to make a humiliating peace. The in- 
dependence of the Ionian colonies was 
fully established, and it endured for 
nearly a century. The Greeks who 
dwelt in these rich and fertile provinces 
became celebrated for their refinement, . 
arts, and literature. Their restless and 
free spirit fully developed itself, and 
their commerce became extended over 
the neighboring countries and the Med- 
iterranean, But they gave way to 
luxury, and subsequently degenerated 
in force of character. Thoy produced 
some of the most brilliant men of genius 
of antiquity : such as Anacreon, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Ilecatieus, 2euxis, Ap 1 
les, and Parrhasius. 

A kingdom was founded on the B 
phorus (B. C. 480), which existed OO 
years, until merged in that of the 
cessors of Alexander the Great. 11 
dynasty of tlie Archieanactidse, its first 
kings, reigned 42 years. To them 
oceded Spartacus I. (B.C. 438), his 
Seleucus (431), and Satyrus I. (407). 
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CARTHAGE. 



The history of Sicily now becomes so mixed up with that of Carthage that it is necessary to give some particulars of 
it. At the commencement of the century, Ilippocrates, king of Gela, was the most powerful personage in the island. 
Gblon, a native of Gela, having rendered great military service to him (B. C. 483), acquired such influence that he was 
enabled, on the doatii of that monarch, to seize upon his dominions. He nest made himself master of Syracuse, giving 
to his brother, IIiero, the government of Gela. He became so powerful that his alliance was courted by neighboring 
nations, and he made One with the Athenians and Spartans against the Persians. The Persian king at the saine time 
entered into one with the Carthaginians, against the Greeks and their allies. In pursuance of this treaty the Cartha- 
ginians mvaded Sicily. They sent thither IIamilcar, the son of Hanno, with, it is said, an army of 300,000 men. 
Hamileai invested the town of Himera, where he was surprised and slain by Gelon, and his whole army was cut to 
pieces This battle was fought on the same day as ihe battle of Salamis. The Carthaginians immediately sued for 
pe'ioe, and obtained it on very generous terms. Gelon appears to have been a good as well as a great man. lie was 
adored by the Syracusans, whose happiness he studied ; and, on his death, which happened B. C. 471, they raised a 
magnificent mausoleum in honor of him. He was succeeded by bis brother, Hiero, a man of a diSerent character, who 
was actuated by jealousy of his own brother, Polyzelus. The latter fled to Theron, king of Agrigentum, and this led to 
a war between Hiero and Theron, which was ended by a general reconciliation. Hiero expelled the inhabitants of Ca- 
tena and Naxos, and transplanted them to Leontini. In their stead he established a colony of Syracusans and Greeks. 
He died among these new colonists (B. 0. 460), and left behind him two characters: one, that of a cruel tyrant — the 
other, that of a just and generous prime. He was skilled in music, and patronised literary men. He invited Simonidea, 
Pindar, JBschylus, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus, t« his court, who in return sang his praises. 

Hiero was succeeded by his brother, Thrasybulus, a blood-thirsty tyrant, who was speedily driven out of Syracuse 
(B. C. 459). The city was then declared free, and a popular government was established, which lasted fifty-five years. 
But the republic was torn by the dissensions of those who aimed at power, and a system like that of the Athenian ostra- 
cism was introduced to remedy the evil, and expel the disturbers of the.public peace. It was styled " petalism" (from 
the Greek word nfta%op, a leaf), because the citizens wrote on a leaf the name of the person whom they desired to banish. 
Meanwhile, Ducetius, prince of the Siculi, having taken Enna, and overcome the Agrigentines, threatened Syracuse. 
He defeated Ihe forces of the latter, but was himself soon afterwards reduced to the necessity of suing for peace. The 
nest important event in the history of Sicily is the war between the Syracusans and the Leontines, the cause of which 
is unknown, but it led to the interference of the Athenians in the affairs of the island. The Leontines, having been 
hard pressed by the Syracusans, applied to the Athenians for aid. The latter sent a fleet, under Lacbetes and Chabrias, 
to their assistance, and committed great devastation. But the Leontines, fearing that the object of the Athenians was 
the conquest of the island, made peace with the Syracusans (B. C. 426). 

Ten years afterwards a dispute arose between the inhabitants of the towns of Egesta and Selinus, concerning their 
boundary. They, of course, went to war ; but the Bgestines, getting the worst of it, applied to the Athenians for aid. 
The latter eagerly seiaed the pretest for invading Sicily, and sent Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, with a powerful 
force, and a commission to regulate affairs in Sicily. They reduced Catana, Naxos, and Hyccara, and advanced against 
Syracuse. The sioge was undertaken, and it lasted three years. During this time the Spartans and Corinthians sent 
aid to the Syracusans. A number of battles were fought, generally to the disadvantage of the Athenians. In one of 
them their admiral, Eurymedon, was killed. Their generals, Nicias and Demosthenes, were several times defeated. 
They were both forced to surrender, together with all their troops and stores ; and were whipped, and put tfl death (B. C. 
413). The other prisoners were treated with the greatest barbarity during eight months, by which time nearly all of 
them perished. 

The Egestines now called upon the Carthaginians to assist them. The latter agreed to do so, and sent Hannibal, the 
son of Gisco, and grandson of Hamilcar, to their aid with an immense army. The towns of Selinus and Himera were 
taken and destroyed, and the inhabitants were massacred. Hannibal then returned to Carthage, where he was received 
in great triumph. Meanwhile, great disturbances took place in Syracuse, Hermocrates, one of the popular leaders, 
having been expelled, raised am army, and attempted to surprise the city. But he was killed in the attempt, and all 
who had aided him were sentenced to perpetual banishment (B. 0. 406). His son-in-law, Diontsius, who had been a 
clerk in a public ofSce, procured the deposition of the successful party, and his own nomination to the chief command 
of the forces. Having thus raised himself, he secured the fidelity of his soldiers by paying them very liberally. He 
then deposed his colleagues, and usurped the whole power of the State. 

The Carthaginians sent a second expeditiim into Sicily, under Hannibal (B, C, 408), and laid siege to Agrigentum. 
They lost numbers of men, among them Hannibal, by the plague. Hannibal's colleague, Imiloo, the son of Hanno, 
as., m d the command, and prosecuted the siege. Dionysius sent an army to the relief of the Agrigentines, and de- 
f t d th Carthaginians, reducing them to great straits ; but Imilco intercepted the convoy of provisions to the besieged 
tv wh upon the inhabitants abandoned it, and retired to Gela, having held out eight montlis. Dionysius tlien oon- 
1 d d peace with the Carthaginians, they being allowed to retain the western part of the island as far as the river 
H 1 while he took possession of Noxos, Catana, and Leontini. 

I th year B. C. 470, Carthage was seriously endangered by an attack from the Mauretanians. Disputes with the 

Cy took place respecting boundaries, but were settled by negotiation in a remarkable way. Two commissioners 

h de met to decide the question ; but the Cyrenean, having taken offence, proposed to the Carthaginian that the 

1 tt h Id either give up the boundary, or suffer themselves to be buried alive. To their surprise, the Carthaginian 

ccmm %. o ers assented to this, were buried alive, and thus secured to their country a large extent of territory. 
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THE 4^^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



SYRIA. 



AcHORis assisted Evag'oraa of Cjprus, wiUi a fleet and monej, agaio^t tl e 
PeraionB, and took Cha'brias, the Athenian, into his paj, witii an armj of lireek 
mercenaries. Psam'muthia succeeded Aohoria (B. C. S76), but nothma is 
known of him, or of his successor, Nepherites. 

Nkctan'bbus I. established himself on the throne (B. C. 375), with the as^iist 
anee of Chabriaa, and founded the 30th, or Sebennjtic, dynasty. Ho was 
immediately called upon to defend the country against the Persians, and the r 
Greek auxiliaries under Iphic'rates, who, at the head of 200,lKlO men, marched 
into Egypt. Neetanebua made a gallant defence, but would have auccumbed 
had it not been for the diasensiona between the enemy's commanders, and also 
the overflowing of the Nile, which opportunely took place. These two djsast rs 
broke up the enemy's plans, and caused them to retire. Egypt enjoyed pea e 
during the remainder of this reign. 

Toos, or Tachos, waa the successor of Neetanebus (B. C. 363). Ho fitted out 
an expedition against the Persians, and appointed his brother-in-law, Nectan 
ebuB, to the chief command. But the heavy taxes which Teos impoaed on the 
Egyptians caused them to revolt, and offer the crown to Nectanebua, whc de- 
posed hia brother-in-law, and established himself on the throne. Teos fled to 
Persia, where he died. 

Nectanehus 11. , with the aid of the Greeks, suppressed a revolt which >roke 
out on his assuming the crown (B. C. 361), and remained at peace feveral 
years. At length (B. 0. 350} the king of Persia, Dari'ns Ochus, invaded Fgypt 
widi an immense army, and, principally through hia Greek troops, auhdued the 
country. Neetanebus fled into Ethiopia, and Egypt again formed part of tlie 
Persian empire. Thus ended the 30th dynasty of Egyptian kings. 

Dariua Ochus returned in triumph to Persia (B. C. 350), having first raipd 
the walla of the principal towns of Egypt, and plundered the temples. Of the 
ftflWrs of the country during the rest of his reign, and that of his suci^e'sor, 
Dariua Codoma'nua, but little is known. Meanwhile, Alexander the Great, 
having become master of Greece, turned his arms against Persia. A series of 
vii^tories made him master of Asia Minor and Syria, and when he reached 
Pelu'sium, on the frontiers of Egypt, Maaa'ces, the Peraian aatrap, did not 
attempt to oppoae hia progress. The Egyptians welcomed Alexander as a deli- 
verer from the Persians, and that politic monarch did his utmost to conciliate 
them. Having visited Memphis (B.C. 332), he returned and founded Alexandria, 
at the mouth of the Nile. About the same time he visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in tho desert of Libya, and waa saluted by the priests as the sou of 
that god. lie appointed Doloaspis, an Egyptian, governor of all Egypt, and, 
leaving a small body of troops behind, rejoined his fleet at Tyre. Alexander 
never again visited Egypt, but his corpse was brought thither from Babylon, 
and depoaited at Alexandria in a sarcophagus (B, C. 322). 

On his death (B. C. 323), a contest took place amongst his principal generals 
for his vast empire. Ptolemy (aurnamod Soteb, or the saver, the son of La- 
gus.) secured Egypt for himself and fixed his dynasty firmly there, Perdiccas, 
regent of the empire for Alexander'a half-brother, Philip Aridieus, attempted 
to reduce Ptolemy to submission, but his army, wearied by the long aiogo of 
Pelusium, conspired against him, and murdered him in his tent (B. C. 321). 

Antig'onna having established himself in Asia Minor, sent his celebrated son, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, against Ptolemy, but the latter defeated him at Gaaa, 
and made himself master of Palestine and Phcenioia (B. C. 312). He took 
Jerusalem by attacking it on the Sabbath. From Palestine he transplanted 
many thousand Jews to Alexandria and Oyrone, whore they settled, encouraged 
in their industry, and protected in the exercise of their religion, by the enlight- 
ened ruler of Egypt. Next year, however, Antigonus retrieved his disasters, 
and Ptolemy was forced to resign Phcenicia to him. A abort peace followed. 
Three years afterwards (B, C, 308), Antigonus renewed the war, and sent his 
son Demetrius with a fleet to Cyprus, where he completely defeated the Egyp- 
tian fleet, and wrested the island from Ptolemy, who, in revenge, sent aid to 
Rhodea, then (B. C. 305) besieged by Demetrius, and forced tho latter to raise the 
siege. For this service tho Ehodians gave him the title of Soter (saver). Ptol- 
emy joined the grand confederacy against Antigonus; and, after the iatter'a death 
(B. 0. 301), he was fully recognized as monarch of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
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From the administration of Nehem ah to the t m of Alexander the Great, 
there is scarcely any memorable tranaa t n n the annals of Judea. Joi'ada 
(or Judas) was succeeded in the h „h p tl d ly Jonathan I. (B. C. 397). 
The latter, jealous of the influence of h s b tl Je us, with Bagoses, the Per- 
sian g vernor, murdered him within tl e p e n ta of the sanctuary (B. C. 306), 
for which the whole people were heavily fined by Bagoses. Jonathan waa auc- 
ceedei (B. C. 350) by Jad'dua, who hold the high-priesthood for 20 years. 

Tl peace of Syria was at length interrupted by Alexander the Great (B, C. 
333) k ng of Macedon, who, foUowing up his victories over the Persians, laid 
siPge to Damascus and Tyre. Damascus was soon taken, but Tyre offered an 
obstinate resistance of seven months. It was at length captured and sacked ; 
and after this, it never regained its former consequence. Its commerce was, 
for the most part, transferred to Alexandria. But it recovered sufficiently to 
lea strong fortress and flourishing port under the early Roman emperors. It 
was ne of the last places held by the Christiana during the crusades. The 
Sara^-ena and Turks completed its ruin, and it is now a poor village. Such was 
the fate of one of the proudest cities of antiquity. Its destruction was foretold 
by Isaiah (eh. xsiii.), but the period named by him (70 years), for the occur- 
rence of the event, mnat not be understood in a literal sense. 

After the destruction of Tyre, Alexander marched against Ga^a, which he 
aho lestroyed. On his way he sent to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 
The Jews at first refused, but, on his advancing againat the city, Jaddua went 
forth in his robes, with the priests in their ceremonial attire, and the people in 
white garments, to meet him and make submission. It is related that, on seeing 
them, Alexander fell prostrate, and adored the Holy Name, saying that he had 
previously seen the figure of the high-priest in a vision. But this story is of 
doubtful authenticity. 

Alexander appointed Andromachus commander in Samaria; but some of the 
inhabitants of that district having rebelled, he ordered the whole people t 
expelled, and he planted a Macedonian colony in their room. The Samaritans 
retreated to Shechem, whence they are called, in Ecclesiastieus, " the foolish 
people that dwell in Shechem." 

Alexander is said to have transplanted 100,000 Jews to his new colony ii 
Egypt (E. C. 331), and to have bestowed on them equal privileges and immu 
uities with the Macedonians. On his death (B. C. 333), Judea came into the 
possession of Laom'edon, one of hia generals. Antig'ouus, who bad made 
self master of Asia Minor, coveted possession of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, in 
which latter country, Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, had previously established 
himself. But after the death of Perdiccaa (the regent of the Macedonian e 
pire), Antigonus sent his son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, to subdue these countries. 
Demetrius partly succeeded at first, but was at length defeated by Ptolemy a 
Gaaa (B. C. 312), and his career waa stopped. 

Ptolemy attempted to seize the whole of Syria. He advanced against Jeru- 
salem, where Onias I. waa high-priest (he having succeeded Jaddua, B, C. 324), 
and assaulted it on the Sabbath, knowing that the Jews would not violate the 
holy day, even in self-defence. The city fell without resistance (B. C. 320), and 
Ptolemy carried away a vast number of captives, whom he settled chiefly ii 
Alexandria and Cyrene ; but he also endeavored, by kindneaa and liberality, t 
attach the Jewa to hia cause. He enrolled an army of 30,000 of them, and en 
trusted the chief gairiaons of the country to their care. Jerusalem, after it 
capture by Ptolemy Lagus, in B. C. 320, remained subject to the Greek kings 
of Egypt until the conquest of Palestine by Antioohus the Great (B. C. 19) 

Syria and Judea did not escape the anarchy which ensued in the destructive 
warfare waged by the generals and successors of Alexander. Twice theae pro- 
linces fell into the power of Antigonua, and twice were regained by Ptolemy, t 
whose share Cojle-Syria and Judea were allotted, on the partition of the empire, 
after the decisive defeat of Antigonua at Ipsus (B. C. 301). The rest of Syria 
fell to the share of Seleueus. The maritime towns. Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, w 
the chief points of contention between the rival generals, but Jerusalem set 
to have escaped the horrors of war. During this troubled period, Onias, the high- 
priest, administered public affairs. After presiding 21 years, he was succeeded 
(B. C.300) by Simon the Just, whom Jewish tradition has endeared to that people. 
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INDIA. 



In this centurj Ilindoo clTiliKation had reached an 
advanced stage. The country waa trayeracd by ex- 
cellent roada, furniahed with nlile-stones and houses 
of refreslimeot. It was divided into three iarge 

igdoras, besides a great number of petty States. 
The chief kingdom was that of the Praaii, wlioae 
capital was Palibo'thra (now Patna), and extended 
oyer the vast plain of the Ganges. The other two 
occupied the Punjab. In the Deecan, there were a 
variety of kingdoms. Such was the state of India 
when Alexander the Great, of Macedon, invaded it. 
Having previoualy subdued the adjoining countries, 
Persia and Bactria, Alexander advanced with his 
victorious Greeks to the Indus (B, C.'327), and in- 
vaded the Hindoo kingdom of the Punjab then gov- 
erned by & monarch named Poitns. He also threat- 
ened the neighboring kingdom, rulod by a prince 
whom the Greeks call Tax'ilea. Porus encountered 
Alexander on the banks of the Hydaspes, where he 
was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner. He 
conducted himself with ao much dignity as hi win 
the esteem of Alexander, who restored to him hia 
liberty and kingdom, and aided him to conquer some 
amaller states and annex them to his dominions. 
Alexander made no permanent conquests in India, 
but built a fort at Patfala, or Tatta, which became 
a great trading mart. He went as far as the river 
Hyph'asis, where his soldiers murmured at thu dis- 
tance to which he was leading them. There he 
erected twelve massy altars as a memorial of his 
expedition, and then returned to Candahar. He 
sailed down the Indus to the ocean, and sent his 
admiral, Neab'chus, back with the ships up the 
Persian Gulf. Nearchus sot out on the 2Ist of Sep- 
tember, B. C, 32G, and arrived at Susa in safety in 
February, B. C. 325. He wrote an account of his 
voyage, the substance of which has been preserved 
by Arrian, the historian, in his work on India. 
Nearchus was a native of Crete, and an intimate 
friend of Alexander. For his services in conducting 
the fleet in safety to Persia, he was rewarded with a 
crown of gold, and, after Alexander's death, received 
the government of Lyeia and Pamphylia, under An- 
tig>nus. He also sent Onesic'ritus of Egina, who 
had been chief pdot of his fleet, to explore India. 
Onesicritus visited a large portion of it, and is sup- 
posed to have reached Ceylon; he wrote an account 
of his travels, but so mixed up fiction with faets, as 
to destroy the credibility of his narrative. On tha 
death of Alexander (B. C. 323) one of his generals, 
Seleuoos Nicatob, possessed himself of Bactr a and 
is believed to have extended his rule over th k n 
dom of Oabul, and what are now the Sikh Stat 
lie sent Megasthenes as ambassador to San»b 
TUB (or Chandragupta), the descendant of N nda 
who reigned about the close of the 5th centu y and 
the successor of Porua, at Patna. From th t m 
to the invasion of the Arabs, little is known f th 
history of India. Buddhiam supplanted the I g n 
of the Brahmins in many parts, and extend d t If 
all over the Peninsula. We also find that trade wa 
carried on with Egypt and Rome. 
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PEBSIA. 



The weak-minded Artaierxes was a mere puppet in the bands of his mother Paryaa'tis, whose inveterate 
hatred of Queen Stati'ra, and of all whom she auspected of contributing to the downfall of her favorite 
son, Cyrus, filled the palace with murders and treason. The Spartans, taking advantage of this state of 
things, sent Deroyl'lidas to attack the Persians in Asia Minor (B. C. 399). Under him and Agesila'us of 
Sparta, they carried their victorious arma into Caria, Phrygia, and Paphlagonia. The satrap Tisaaphernes, 
who had unsuccessfully opposed them, was put to death ; and his successor, Tithrauates, then resorted to 
the expedient of bribing the other States of Greece to combine againat Sparta,- — a combination which 
compelled Agesilaus to return to Greece (B. C. 394). The Persians under Pharnaba'zus, eo-operating with 
Conon, the Athenian, reduced the power of Sparta at sea. The last-named State at length sent Antol'cidas 
to make peace with Artaxcrxes. By the treaty which he made, the Grecian States in Asia Minor, and 
Cyprus, were abandoned to the Persian monarch (B. C. 387). The Greek cities also submitted to him ; but 
Evag'oras, kingof Cyprus, was not subdued until after a very gallant resistance (B.C. 376). He waa allowed 
to remain ruler of the town of Satamis, in that island, on payment of tribute. 

Artaxerxes next endeavored (B. C. 384) to subdue the Cadusians, who, under their heroic priuco, Dat'- 
ames, successfully resisted him ; which so enraged the king that he caused Datames to be murdered. 

In Egypt, Kectan'ebis I. having, with the aid of Cha'brias the Athenian, established himself on the 
throne, Artaxerxes sent a powerful army of Persians and Greek mercenaries against him (B. C. 375) ; but 
owing to a sudden overflow of the Nile, and to the dissensions of the Grecian and Persian commanders, 
the expedition returned without accomplishing the subjection of Egypt. 

The domestic calamities of Artaxerxes were more afflicting than hia misfortunes abroad. He was obliged 
to put hia eldest son, Dari'us, to death for conapiring against him. His youngest son, Ochus, murdered 
the second son in order to secure the successioa to the crown. After losing two sons in this dreadful man- 
ner, Artaxerxes died of a broken heart. Ochus then usurped the crown (B. 0. 359), and took the name 
of Artaxerxes III. To secure himself on the throne, he put to death 80 of the royal family. Although a 
cruel tyrant, he was conspicuous for his military talents. Artaba'zua, satrap of Asia Minor, aided by the 
Athenians and the Thebans, sought to dethrone him ; but Ochus succeeded in suppressing the revolt (B. C. 
355-353), and also a revolt in Cyprus (B. C. 351). He then marched into Egypt, which speedily submitted 
to him, and waa reunited to the Persian empire (B. C. 350). Ochus, at the solicitation of the Athenians, 
sent them assistance against Philip, king of Macedon (B. 0. 340). His cruelties at length induced his 
chief minister, Bago'as, to poison him (B, C. 338), and place Arses, Oohns's youngest son, on the throne. 

The Greek States now declared war against Persia (B. C. 337), and appointed Philip of Macedon their 
general ; but Philip having been assassinated, the meditated expedition against Persia was deferted. Arses 
was murdered by Bagoas (B. C. 336), who transferred the crown of Persia to Darius Codom'anits, a 
descendant of Darius Nothus. The new kiug speedily put Bagoas to death. But the hour for the destruc- 
tion of the Persian empire was at hand. Alexander the Great, crossing the Hellespont (B. C. 334) marched 
into Asia Minor, subdued Caria, and took the city of Halicarnassus. Darius mustered all his forces to 
oppose him, but was totally routed on the banks of the Grani'cus. Alexander then subdued Lycia and 
Syria, took Damascus, besieged Tyre, and defeated Darius at the battle of Issus, taking prisoners that 
monarch's family (B. C. 333). After tho fall of Tyre (B. C. 332), Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt sub- 
mitted to Alexander almost without a struggle. Leaving Egypt, Alexander crossed the Euphrates (B. C. 
331), entered Persia, routed Darius's army at Gangame'Ia, and pursued him 50 miles, as far as Arbela, 
took Babylon, Susa, and Persep'olis, and thus extinguished the second ancient Persian empire. 

Darius sought refuge in a remote part of Bactriana, where he was perfidiously murdered by the governor, 
Bessus (B. C. 330), who was afterwards punished by Alexander for the crime. Darius was a gentle prince, 
and merited a better fate. Alexander speedily subdued the eastern provinces of the empire, and carried 
his arms into India {B, 0. 330-324). He married Eoxa'na, the daughter of Osyartes, prince of Bactria, 
and returned to Babylon, where he died (B, C. 323). 

On his death his vast empire vtaa divided amongst his generals. Syria and Phoanicia were ^ven to 
Laom'edon ; one of the Medias was allotted to Atrop'ates ; and the other to Perdiccas ; Persia waa assigned 
to Peui-estes ; Babylonia to Archon ; Mesopotamia to Arces'ilas ; Parthia and Hyrcania to Phrataphernes ; 
But a and Sogdiana to Philip; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater Phrygia to Antig'onus; Caria to 
Ca ander; Lydia to Menaa'der ; the lesser Phrygia to Leona'tus ; Armenia to Neoptoi'emus ; and Cap- 
pad a and Paphlagonia to Eo'mbnbs. In this manner waa the Persian empire partitioned. Seleucds, 
th n of Antioohus, was plaeed at the head of the cavalry of the allies, and Cassanbeb, the son of 
Ant p iter, commanded the guards. 

PI I p Arrhidfeus (or Aridseus), the imbecile half-brother of Alexander, was placed on the throne of 
Ma d n, and Perdiccas was appointed regent. But the generals aimed at forming independent sovereign- 
t e f the several provinces thus allotted to them, and a series of conspiracies and wars ensued between 
them vhich soon ended in the breaking up of the empire. Antigonus expelled Peucestes and Seleucus. 
Th lattor fled into Egypt, but soon returned to Babylon, where he was welcomed. ■ In the year 312 he 
t tally touted Antigonus, and re-established his own empire. From this year dates the Era of the 
feE E ciDjB. After the battle of Ipsus (B. C. 301) Seleucus was acknowledged monarch of Upper Asia, 
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CHINA. JAPAN. 



Iam-WAng reigned from B. C. 401 to 
375. Under Lee-wang, his successor, 
the celebrated philosopher, Meng-tsze 
(Mencius), was born,— a man -who, in 
the estimation of the Chinese, raoka 
next to Confucius. He was a disciple 
of Tsze-sze, the grandson of Confucius, 
and taught the doctrine of the original 
and sUll subsisting goodness of human 
nature, and that self-interest was the 
root of all evil. His works form part 
of the four classics of China, and are 
held in high osteom for beauty of dic- 
tion and strength of sentiment, accord- 
to the Chinese standard of excel- 
lence. Heen-wang ascended the throne 
B. C. 368, with the mere title of sover- 
eign, and if the vassals had not been 
constantly engaged in mutual vrars, he 
might have lost even this. Chin-taing- 
wang, who came next (B. 0. 320), saw 
with despair the growing power of the 
State of Tsin, which had rendered the 
other States tributary, hut he was too 
indolent to attempt to remedy the evil. 
Nan-wang succeeded his father B. C. 
314, and looked around for help agmnst 
' le overpowering influence of Tsin, but 
iw himself forsaken by almost all the 
princes. Ohaov-sban'g, king of Tsin, 
n able warrior, then announced to the 
world that' he was about to claim the 
imperial crown for himself. The prince 
of Tse alone disputed with him the palm 
of victory, but was speedily subdued. 
The emperor now invoked the aid of 
the other princes, who, however, could 
scarcely help themselves, and were 
therefore unable to assist him. As 
as the prince of Tsin was informed 
of the einperor's proceedings, he in- 
vaded the imperial territories. No- 
thing then remained for Nan-wang but 
ue for an ignominious peace, at the 
ctime offering his cities aad sol- 
diers to the conqueror, and engaging 
to pay tribute to him. Ohaou-seang 
accepted the offer, and sent tho empe- 
T back to his own country, where he 
died unregretted and unknown, leav- 
ing no heirs. Chaou-seang immedi- 
ately took possession of the imperial 
domains, and thus became the founder 
of tiie Tain dynasty. He at once pro- 
ceeded to compel obedience from the 
rest of the States. 

Japan. — Koan, whom wo have be- 
fore mentioned, reigned from the year 
B. C. 392 to B. C. 290, upwards of 100 
■s. But the Japanese annals are 
singularly barren of events, and but 
little more is recorded of this emperor. 
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GKEECE. 



At the commencement of this century Sparta was the predominating State in Greece. The glory of Athena was 
rapidly declining, through the increasing luxury and corruption of the people. One of the most disgraceful acts of the 
popular party was (as we have seen in the previous century) the persecution and death of Socrates (B. C. 399) on account 
of his religious teachings, which were opposed to the idolatry and superstition of the Greeks. Henceforth the common- 
wealth of Athens plays but a subordinate part in the history of Greece ; but the city was the seat of learning and (he 
arfei, and continued to be so for many centuries, even throughout the most glorious days of Rome. We therefore turn 
to Sparta, as the State on which the thread of Grecian history now hangs. 

The kings of Sparta, Pausa'nias and Agis II., vigorously followed up the war in Asia Minor against the Persians. 
At the same time they attacked the State of Elis and reduced it to subjection (B. C. 399), Their generals, Thymbron 
and Dercyllidas, attacked Pharnaba'zus and Tissaphernes, the Persian satraps, but without much success. But on the 
death of Agis, Lysander induced the people to elect as king Agesila'cs II., the half-brother of the deceased king, in the 
place of tho rightful heir, his nephew Leotych'ides ; and under the auspices of this celebrated man, the war in Asia was 
pushed vigorously for three years ^B. C. 396-5-4). AgesUaus was meditating an advance into the heart of Persia, when 
he was recalled to defend his country against a confederation of the Grecian States, which had been organized through 
the influence of the gold of Artaxerses, king of Persia, In the first battle (that of Haliartus, B. 0. 395), Lysander was 
slain. Agesilaus was victorious at Corone'a, in which battle Xen'ophon, the famous soldier and historian, fought against 
Athens, his native State. In revenge, Coson, the Athenian admiral, defeated the Spartan fleet under Pisan'heb, at 
Cnidoa (B. C. 394). The war was carried on for some years with varied success. In 390 the Persians changed sides, 
and for a time espoused the cause of the Spartans. The Athenians then sent ^d to BvAo'oRia of Cyprus, and succeeded 
in humbling the foes of both. The Spartans sued for peace; and their envoy, Antalcidas, concluded a treaty whereby 
all the Grecian colonies in Asia were ceded to Artaserxes, who allowed the Athenians to retain Scyros, Lemnos, and 
Imbros (B. C. 387}. This disgraceful treaty enabled the Spartans to hold their supremacy in Greece. Agesilaus drove 
the Thebans out of Platasa, while his colleague, Agesip'olis, who had succeeded Pausauias, gained possession of Man- 
tinea after a severe battle (B.C. 385), in which the two famous Thebans, PELOp'rnAs and EpAHiNON'j>Aa, were wounded. 
In B. C. 382 commoneed what is called " The Olynthian War," from Olynthus, a town in Macedonia, of which the 
Spartans tried to gain possession. It lasted four years, and ended by the submission of the city to the Spartan general, 
Poljbi'ades. But the chief interest in Grecian history now centres in Thebes, whose citadel had been perfidiously seized 
by the Spartans (B. C. 382), and was recovered by the Thebau exiles (B. C. 379). This led to a war between Thebes 
and Sparta, in which the former not only regained its independence, but forever destroyed the supremacy of the latter. 
Thebes became for a few years the leading power in Greece, owing mainly to the abilities of Epaminondas and Pelop- 
idas. The Spartan kings, Cleom'brotus and Agesila'us II., invaded Breo'tia; they also made an attack upon Attica. 
The Thebans and Athenians united against them. The former organized their famous "Sacred Band" of heroes while 
the Athenians improved their fleet. This famous war was distinguished by a series of battles both by sea and land, in 
which the leading actors were the Spartan kings Cleombrotus and Agesilaus, the Theban chiefs Felopidas and Epami- 
nondas, and tho Athenian commanders Cha'brias, Pho'cion, Ipbic'ratea, Timo'theus, and OaHis'tratus. The Spartan 
fleet was totally destroyed off Nasos by Ohabrias (B. C. 376) ; and at Corcyra by Timotheua (B. C. 374). Their army 
was defeated by the Thebans at Teg'jra (B. C. 375), and Cleombrotus was killed at the battle of Leuctra (B. C. 371). 
Jealous of Thebes, the Athenians made peace with Sparta (B. C. 369), but the Thebans carried the war into the Pelopon- 
nesus, which was the scene of intestine strife. Archid'amus the Spartan defeated the Arcadians and Argives in a battle 
called " the tearless", because he won it without losing a man (B. C. 367). Arcadia and Elis were fighting each other; 
and in this manner all the States of Greece were hastening'to decay. For the nest few years after the fatal battle of 
Leuctra, Sparla had to struggle for her existence amid dangers without and within, and it was chiefly owing to the skill, 
courage, and presence of mind of Agesilaus, that she survived the many shocks she received. In the year B. C. 361, 
he crossed over into Egypt with a body of Spartan mercenaries ; there he displayed his ancient skill and valor, although 
80 years of age. lie died B. C. 360, and his body was embalmed in wax, and sent over to Sparta, where it was interred 
with great splendor. The Thebans were ravaging the north of the Peloponnesus, while the Spartans were warring in 
the centre and south. The former also attacked Alexander of Pherse, the tyrant of Thessaly, who had treacherously 
imprisoned Pelopidas. Released by Epaminondas, Pelopidas marched against Alexander, but was defeated and slain 
at Cynosceph'aUe (B. C. 364). Epaminondas felt at the battle of Mantinea soon after (B. C. 362), and after his death 
tho power of Thebes rapidly declined. A general peace now ensued, probably on account of the exhaustion of all 
parties. 

At this period the power of Maoedon rapidly rose, soon to overshadow and absorb all Greece and great part of Asia. 
In the year B. G. 359, Philip ascended the throne, and began a vigorous system of government. His career was rapid. 
In the first year of his reign he made peace with the Athenians, and defeated the Pfflonians and Illyrians. In the next 
he took Amphip'olis. Meanwhile the Athenian colonies of Eubcea, Chios, Bhodes, and Byzantium revolted, and what 
is termed " The Social War" commenced. At the same time the Phocians seized Delphi, and this brought on the before- 
mentioned " Sacred War" with the Thebans, Thus the tfiscord among the States paved the way for their conquest by 
Philip. In 356 he took Potidsea; in 353 he seized Peg'asa and laid siege to Metho'ne. Nest year he overcame the 
tyrant of Phersc, and marched towards Southern Greece. His progress was for a time stopped by the Athenians at 
Thermopylae, where, 128 years before, Leonidas had resisted the Persians. Boused by the eloquence of Demos'thenes, 
the Athenians sent aid to the Olynthians, who were attacked by Philip ; but the star of the latter was in the ascendant. 
Olynthus fell ; Eubcea was conquered by Philip, who at tho same time put an end to " The Sacred War" by the conquest 
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GKEEOK. 



of Phoois. Haying made peace with Athens, Philip was placed at tte head 
of the Amphyotionic Council. By intrigues he sought to subvert Sparta and 
Athena. lie succeeded aa regards the former, hut the latter was roused to 
action hy the orations of Demosthenes. Aided by the Persians, tlie Athenians 
for a time resisted him; but at the fatal battle of Cheronoa'a (B. 53R), 
wherein Demosthoaes sliamefullj ran away, their strength was entirely broken 
Philip was now virtually master of Greece. The States, in an asBembly at 
Corinth deolaied war against Persia and appointed Philip their gmeral but 
at this jun ture his career was cut short by a noble Macedonian youth u'lmed 
Pausanias who tut of privatfl resentment assas'iinatei him at a festival at 
MgK (B C 3>6) m honor of the nuptials of his (Phihp s) daughter with 
Alexander 'f Bpirus Pausaniaa stabbed him as hp was walking in the [ro- 
oession The assassin was pursue i and sJam by the royal guards Philips 
wife Olympias and his son Alexander were however suspected if lemf, 
c ncerned in the plot Philip was succeeded by his son Alekanbbr after 
wards surnajned the Great 

The career of tins extraordinary man is one (f the most remoriable m hii 
torj In early youth he gave evi lence of his daring and powerful spirit On 
ne oceaaion Philimiu^ the Thessahan offered a ■very vici us h rse name! 
Buceph alus ( ir Bucephalas} t King Philip f r 13 talent? (equal to about 
$14,300), but the king was unwilling to purchase it. Aieiander, though quite 
a youth, undertook, for the wager of the price of the horse, to manage it, and 
succeeded in dojng so, in the presence of the Court. When he had done it, 
Philip kisied him, saying: "Seek a greater empire; Macedonia is too small 
for thee " These were prophetic words. He ascended the throne at the age 
of 20, surrounded by enemies. But he put down rebellion in his own kingdom, 
and then completed the conquest of Greece. He was elected to the command 
of the expedition against Persia, by the assembled States. He first marched 
against the barbarians nirth of Mount Hfemus, defeated and subdued thom as 
far uortli aa the Danube, and returned by rapid marches to suppress a revolt in 
Thebes. He destroyed all the buildings in that city, with the exception of the 
house of the poet Pindar, and killed or sold into slavery all the inhabitants 
(B. 0. 335). 

Alexander then {B. C. 334) crossed the Hellespont vrith 35,000 men. He 
encountered the Peraians at the river Grani'cus, and routed them. The cities 
on the western coast of Asia Minor surrendered to him, one after another, with 
the exception of Ilalicarnassus, which was taken by assault. He then marched 
through Lycia and Pamphylia, and thence into Phrygia. At Gordiura, the 
capifal of that country, he cut the celebrated Gordian knot; the legend whereof 
is given at page 73, in the column devoted to Asia Minor.. No one had been 
able to untie this knot, but when Alexander saw it, he drew his sword and out 
it, and thus solved the prophecy in his own way. In B. C. 333 he marched into 
Cilicia. The' Persian king, Darius, who was at the head of a vast army, met 
him on the plain of Issua. In this memorable battle Darius was utterly routed. 
Alexander then subdued Syria, and laid siege to Tyre. That memorable siege 
occupied him seven months; and that of Gaza, which followed, two. He next 
marched into Egypt, where, in the beginning of the year B. C. 331, he founded 
the famous city of Alexandria. He th«n set out to meet Darius, who bad assem- 
bled another enormous army. Marching through Mesopotamia, he reached the 
plains of Gaugamo'la, where, in October, B. C. 331, he completely routed the 
Persians. The whole of the family of Darius foil into his hands, but ho treated 
them with the greatest kindness. He pursued the enemy to Arbe'la, a distance 
of 50 miles, and thence to Susa, Babylon, and Persep'olis, all of which cities 
surrendered to him. At the latter he sot fire to the palace, at the inatigatiou 
of Thais, an Athenian courtesan. Thence he marched into Media in pursuit 
of Darius, who fled into Bactria, where he was treacherously murdered by 
Besaua, the satrap of that country, Alexander sent the body of Darius for hon- 
orable interment at Peraepolis, and pursued Bessus into Sogdiana, where the 
rebel was put to death. From the Oxus, Alexander marched to the laxartes 
(Sir), and subdued several Scythian tribes north of that river. In the year 
B. C. 328, ho undertook the conquest of Sogdiana, which he completed ia two 
years. There he married Eoxa'na, the daughter of Oxyar'tes, the Bactrian 
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prince. In the spring of B. C. 327 he marched into India, defeated tho Indian 
king Porus, and founded the cities of Buoeph'ala and Niose'a. He advanced 
aa far as the Garra. when his soldiers refused to go further, and he was obliged 
to return. On hia way back he was severely wounded in a battle' with the 
Malli He founded a city at Patt'ala on the Indus, and there established vast 
numbers of his Macedonian followers as colonists. He made the Euphrates and 
ligris navigable, and fixed hia Court at Babylon. Therehediedof fever brought 
n by drinking wine, B. C. 323, at the age of 32. This celebrated man by his 
onjuests contributed greatly to the spread of knowledge and civilization ; but 
he waa guilty of great excesses and occasional cruelty when under the influence 
of wine, as, for instance, in putting to death hia friend Parme'nio, with his son 
Phil) tas ; and in killing with his own hand Clitus, another of his friends, at a 
banquet He left a son, Alexander .^gus, by his wife Roxana ; but his half- 
br ther Philip Arid^'aa, was elected king of Macedonia, Alexander being 
associated with him. Pebbiccas, one of the deceased monarch's principal gen- 
erals was appointed regent ; and as Philip Tt~as imbecile and Alexander an 
mftnt he assumed the supreme power. Melit'aoek, another of Alexander's 
general*" resisted the claims of Perdiccos, and waa for a time associated with 
him in the regency; but was shortly aft«r assassinated by his orders. The other 
generals of Alexander, viz., ANTip'iTEii, governor of Maoedon, Crat'ehus, gov- 
ernor of Greeee, Ptolemt, governor of Egypt, and ArjTKi'oNus, governor of 
Western Asia, also combined agwnst Perdiccas. Eu'heses, who had been pri- 
vate secretary to Philip and Alexander, and was now governor of Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontua, espoused the cause of Perdiccas ; and while the latter 
marched against Ptolemy, he attacked Antipater and Craterus. Craterua was 
defeated and slain (B. C. 321), but Perdiccas was routed at Pelusium, where- 
upon his troops rose in mutiny and slew him in liis tent. 

The Greeks, excited by the eloquence of Demosthenes, attempted to regain 
their liberty about this time. Har'palus, the treasurer of Alexander the Great, 
had fled from Babylon with the money intrusted to him, and the gold was freely 
distributed among the Athenians. On Alexander's death they rose in arms, 
and besieged Antipater in La'mia, whence it was called " The Lamian War " ; 
but they were vanquished by him at the battle of Cranon, in B, C. 322. Demoa- 
thenes fled to Calauria, where he put an end to his life by poison. Thus ended 
the struggle. On the death of Perdiccaa, Antipater became supreme regent. 
The remainder of his regency was occupied in an unsuccessful attempt to sub- 
due Eumenes. He died B. C. 318, bequeathing the regency ti) Polysperchou 
one of Alexander's generals. His own son, Cassan'beh, rebelled at this arrange- 
ment, and a war ensued, in which Polysperchon was ultimately overcome [B. C. 
316), and Cassander became master of Maeedonia. The latter put to death 
Or.YM'piAS, the mother of Alexander the Great, and the instigator of the murder 
of Philip Aridfeus. lie also formed a league vrith Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, 
LYSia'ACHUS, governor of Thrace, and Seleucub, governor of Babylonia, against 
Antigonus, governor of Western Asia. The war which followed was signalized 
by a variety of reverses. Bumenes had previously been taken and put to death 
(B. C. 316) by AntigonuB. Seleucus fled into Egypt, but with the aid of Ptol- 
emy regained Babylon (B. C. 312). 

In Athens, Polysperchon had surrendered Pho'cion to the people, who cruelly 
put him to death (B, C. 318). This distinguished man deserves more than a 
passing notice. He was a pupil of Plato and Xenoc'rates, and distinguished 
himself at Naxos under Ohabrias, and in the war between Philip and the Athe- 
nians. He recommended peace with the Macedonian king, and rebuked Demos- 
thenes for his invectives against Alexander. The latter cultivated Phoclon's 
friendship, who, however, refused to receive the king's preaenta, begging him " to 
leave him no less honest than he found him." He pcriahed at the age of 85, and 
a hraien statue was erected to his memory by the Athenians. Cassander, hav- 
ing taken Athens, appointed Deubtbhts Phalerkus, a celebrated orator and 
statesman, its givernor (B. C. 318). Demetrius governed with great popularity 
for about ten years, when ho gave himself up to dissipation, and was driven 
out by Demstritjs (surnamed Poliorcotos, or "the besieger of cities"), the si 
of Antigonus, Cassander, still claiming Athens as his own, endeavored to 
wrest it from Demetrius, but was repulsed (B. C. 303). Tho political aspect of 
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the MiuiedoDian empire was, however, materially changed by the celehrated 
battle of Ipsus, in Phrjgia, where the decisive contest took place between 
Alexander's generals for the succession to his empire (B.C. 301). In this battle 
Lysimachus and Seleucus defeated Antigonus and his son Demetrius, Antig- 
onuB was slain, and the victowous allies then agreed to partition the great 
emperor's dominions among themselves in independent kingdoms. Cassander 
became king of Maccdon, Greece, and Cilicia; Ljsimachus, king of Thrace 
and the north of Asia Minor ; Ptolemy, king of Egypt ; and Seleucua, the rest 
of Asia Minor, the whole of Sjria, Persia, Bactria, and Sogdiana. This last 
was the largest and most powerful kingdom. Demetrius obtained Cilicia by 
marrying his daughter Stratoni'ce to Seleucus (B. C. 300) ; and thus the great 
Alexander's empire fell to pieces in little more than 20 years after his death. 

This century, though it produced some of the greatest minds of ancient Greece, 
shows a falling off from the previous one. In the world of philosophy, the names 
of Plato, Aeistot i^, and Epicu'rus stand forth pre-eminent ; as do those of 
Demosthenes and jEs'ciitNES in oratory; Apelles in painting; Cte'sias in 
history; and Euclid in mathematics. 

Plato was bom at Athens in B. C. 428. He received the best education of 
the times, and when 20 years old became a pupil of Socrates. He then travelled 
estensively. In B. G. 389 he visited Sicily. On his retnm to Athena he taught 
and gave lectures at the Academy and its avenues. He received private pupils 
at his house, over the door of which was the inscription ; " Lot no one ignorant 
of geometry enter." In 360 Plato went to Sicily to try to reconcile the disputes 
between Dionysius and Dion. He was unsuccessful in this attempt, and returned 
to Athens, where he resumed his teaching and writing. He died in the 82d 
year of his age, B, C, 347. Ills writings have come down to us complete. They 
are models of elegance and acutenesa, and are composed mostly in the form of 
dialogue. They embrace & variety of subjects, such as politics, morals, religion, 
and philosophy. His views were very elevated and pure. He believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the power of tie Love of Wisdom to bring the 
human soul into communion with the Divine Being. Ho was the worthy pupil 
of his great master, Socrates. 

Aribtotelbs (commonly called Aristotle) was born at Stagira in Macedonia, 
B. C. 384. His father was physician to King Amyntas II. ; hence Aristotle 
derived his knowledge of medicine. In B. C. 367 he went to Athens and became 
a pupil of Plato, who highly esteemed him, and named him "the intelleut of the 
school". On the death of Piato, Aristotle left Athens. In 342 he was appointed 
by Philip of Macedon tutor to the young prince Alexander (afterwards " the 
Great"). He filled this situation for four years, and to him Alexander was 
indebted for many grand ideas. In 335 he returned to Athens, and gave lec- 
tures in theology, physios, and philosophy, while walking up and down, whence 
his school was called TJie Peripatetic, It became the most celebrated school in 
Athens ; and he presided over it for 13 years, during which time he composed 
the greater part of his works. On the death of Alexander, he was looked upon 
with suspicion by the Athenians, and he was accused of impiety. He fled to 
Chalcis in Bubsea, where he died B. C. 322. He was buried with great honors 
at Stagira, his native city. His works are very numerous and fir nearly ''000 
years were regarded as the standard of philosophy H wr t d 1 t d 

logic, on theoretical philosophy, physios, metaphysii. th m t m te rol g\ 

and natural history ; on politics and ethics ; on art d p try nd n h t 

Epicurus was born at Samos B. 0. 342. Hestdd d \oit t 
Athens; taught philosophy for five years at Mityl b t h ily ttl d t 

Athens B.C. 306, surrounded by numerous friends dppl H ddBO 
270, aged 72. He taught that true pleasure was ntmm taybtp d 

lasting, consisting of mental enjoyments and freedom f mp dd t I 

of the mind ; and that it was the highest good. Th t k wl dg f th 
was obtained by moans of images of them reflected through our senses into our 
minds, and that we obtained our knowledge of the gods in like manner. Also, 
that as the gods were perfectly happy, they did not trouble themselves much 
about the world. Hence he was accused of atheism. His sect flourished long. 
PvERHO, the founder of the skeptical school of philosophy, also fl.ourishod at 
the time of Alexander the Great, but we know not the year of his birth or of 
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his death. He asserted that certain knowledge on any subject was unattainable, 
and that the great object ought to be to lead a virtuous life. His philosophical 
system was reduced to writing by his disciple, Tihon of Athens, the satiris 

Demostuenes, the most celebrated orator of antiquity, has been already 
noticed. He was a native of Attica, and was born B, 0, 3S5, He received 
instcuotion from the orator Isac'us ; some say he was taught by Plato and Isoo- 
rates. He labored under great physical disadvantages. His voice was weak 
and his utterance was defective ; he could not pronounce the letter R, and c 
stantly stammered. It was only by unwearied efforts that he overcame tJiese 
defects. It is said that he spoke with pebbles in his mouth, to euro himself of 
stammering ; that he repeated versos of the poets as he ran up hill, to strengthen 
his voice ; that he declaimed to the sea-shore to accustom himself to the noise 
and confusion of the popular assembly; and that he lived for months in a cavt 
under ground, engaged in copying Thucydides's History of the Peloponnesiar 
War, to form a standard for his own style. But much reliance is not to be placed 
on these tales. His first effort at public speaking was unsuccessful, but he wai 
induced by the actor Satyrus to persevere, and he finally overcame all obstacles 
Of his orations, 61 have come down to us, some of them probably spurious. 

jEacniNEs, the rival of Demosthenes, was born at Athena B. C. 389, and became 
one of tlie principal orators of that city. He ultimately founded a school at 
Rhodes, where he died B. C. 314. 

Cte'siab of Cnidits was private physician to Artaserxes Mnemon. He wrote 
a history of Persia, in 17 books, but portions of it only have come down to us. 

Apelles, the most eminent painter of Greece, was the friend of Alexander 
the Great. He was bom at Colophon in Ionia, but we have not the particulars 
of his birth nor of hia death. He was the only artist permitted to take a 
trait of Alexander. His greatest work was hia picture of Venus rising out of 
the Sea. Pbaxit'elks, of Athens, was the greatest sculptor of the age. 

Menan'der, the most distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was bom at 
Athens B. C. 342. He waa the pupil of Theophrastus, and the friend of Epicu- 
rus. He wrote upwards of 100 comedies, but only fragments of them have ci 
down to us. He enjoyed the friendship of Demetrius Phalereus, and of Ptolemy 
Lagus, who invited him to settle at Alexandria, but Menander declined the honor. 
Ho is said to have been drowned in the harbor of the Pirseus (B.C. 291). 

Dioc'enes the Cynic was born at Sinope in Pontua, B. C. 412. His father w 
a banker; he himself was very dissolute in his youth. He went to Athens a 
became the pupil of Antisthenes. He made himself notorious by hia eccentri- 
cities and his bold speaking. It is said that he took up his abode in a tub be- 
longing to the Metroum, or temple of Cybele (Rhea), the mother of the gi 
On one occasion he walked about the streets in the day time with a lantern, 
prstending to look for an honest man. On a voyage to iEgina he waa captured 
by pirates and sold in Crete as a slave. When asked what business ho uni 
stood, he replied ; " How to command men." He was purchased ty Xeni'ades 
of Corinth, who took him to that city. At Corinth his celebrated interview with 
Alexander the Great took place. The latter said : " I am Alexander the Great." 
Diogenes replied ; " I am Diogenes the Cynic." Alexander then asked if he 
ould do anything for him ; — to which Diogenes replied : " Yes, you can stand 

f f the sunshine." We are told that Alexander admired him so much as t 
y "If I were not Alexander, I should wish, to be Diogenes." He died s 
C th B. C. 323, at the age of 90. 

E cij'des (Euclid), the celebrated mathematician, lived at Alexandria in th 

t of the first Ptolemy, and was the founder of the mathematical school of 

th t ity. He it was who uttered the famous aphorism: "There is no royal 

d to learning." The place and date of his birth are uncertain. He left 

m rous works, many of which have come down to us, and are of inestJmable 

1 . 

These were the principal men of renown in this century. There were many 
others of inferior note; as, the philosopher Xonoc'rates ; the tragic poet Astyd'- 
amas ; the comic poets Antiph'anes, Anaxan'drides, Bubu'lus, Philip'pidea, 
Steph'anus, Archod'icuB ; the historians Theopom'pua and Philis'tus ; the oi 
tors Andoo'ides, Dinai'chus, Isoc'rates ; and the astronomer Eudos'ua ; but 
is suflioient here to mention their names only. 
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Thb destruction of Veii waa one of the exploits of the celebrated Fu'Kiirs 
Camill''us. Appointed dictator (B. C. 396), he gained a great Yictory over the 
FalisGL, and took Veii. For this he was honored with a triumphal reception at 
Rome, But being accused of unfairness in the distribution of the booty, he 
t into exile (B. C. 391). The story of the fall of Veii is one of ihe most 
interesting in the fioman annala, but it must be received us a poetical legend; 
in fact the last of the poetical legends of old Rome. Had it heen fortunate 
enough to meet with a poet like Homer or Virgil to have celebrated it, the siege 
of Veii would have taken its plaee by the side of that of Troy. The student 
will find it related in full in Arnold's HUtory of Rome, vol. i., oh. xviii. 

It was not long before Furius CamilluB was recalled from exile, for, in the 
feiir B. 0. 389, Brennus (or, more properly, the Bronn, or chief, of the Seno- 
lian G»uls), at the head of a vast horde, issued from the North-eastern Alps, 
md, pouring into Italy, laid waste Etruria, and besieged Clusiura. The Romans 
;ent to Etruria three of Uieir citizens to observe the movements of the enemy. 
These deputies arrived at Clusium just as the Gauls were beginning to besiege 
city, and they aided the citizens in a sally, in which one of them slew a 
Gaulish chief. The Oaals then discovered that these strangers were Romans; 
and tliey immediately sent deputies to Rome, to demand that the man who had 
slain the chief should be delivered up to them. The Senate was in favor of de- 
livering him up; but his father, who was one of the military tribunes for the 
r, appealed to the people against the decision of the Senate, and persuaded 
them to annul it. The Gauls then broke up their camp before Clusium, and 
marched upon Rome. The greatest consternation prevailed in the city. An 
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pay a greater weight. When the tribune asked him what he meant by it, he 
replied "V<e victis" (woo to the conquered), a memorable expression. The 
Romans implored OamiUus to return, which he did ; but, when he arrived, 
Brennus had already agreed to depart on payment of one thousand pounds of 
s afterwards tried to make the world believe that Camillus 
had killed Brennus, and cut his army to pieces. 

millus, again appointed dictator, persuaded his eountrymen to leave Veii, 
return Ui Rome. The States formerly in subjection had revolted, but he 
again subdued them.. Under his influence the patricians recovered the greater 
part of their original power, and resumed their harsh treatment of the plebeians 
Manlius Capitolinus defended the cause of the latter for this he was thrown 
into prison by the dictator, Cornelius Oossus, the sue f Cam Uua Upon 

this the plebeians threatened to resort to arms; wh upon Manl us was re 
leased. But next year (B. C. 383), having openly esl orted th m t resort to 
force, be was condemned to death, and thrown from th la p an ock. After 
this tragedy the patricians continued their arbitrary aj unt 1 the eleUun 
of Caius Licin'ius Stolo and Lucius Seitcs Later n s a tr Vunes of the 
people, for the year B. C. 375, These eminent men brought the disputes 1 etween 
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the patricians and the plebeians to a happy termination, and may be said to 
have changed the destiny of Rome. They procured the enactment of four laws, 
or "rogations," which were; 1. That in future there should be no consular 
tribunes, but only consuls, one of whom should be a plebeian. 2. That no one 
should possess more than 600 acres of public land, with a certain number of 
cattle on it. 3. A debtor and creditor law. 4. That the Sybilline books should 
be entrusted to ten persons, five of whom should be plebeians. The patriciaijs 
offered the most vehement opposition to these rogations. They even reappointed 
the venerable Camillua, Oien 80 years old, dictator. But the latter persuaded 
them to yield to the demands of the plebeians ; white he, having accepted the 
office, took the field once more against the Senonian Gauls. The Lioinian laws 
were passed (B. C. 367), Lateranus being the first plebeian consul elected under 
them. The offices of Prsetor and Curolo jEdile were also created. The prtefflr 
was a magistrate, answering to the modern mayor. At first there was only one, 
but in after times there were two. Of these, the one administered justice be- 
tween the Roman citizens, and was thence styled " Prsetor Urbanus" ; the other 
administered justice between the citizens and foreigners, and was thence styled 
"PrretorPcregrinus". Theformer held the higher rank; his edicts were named 
"Jus honorarium". The days on which the prretors held their court were called 
"Dies fasti" (or days for uttering the three words. Do, Dico, Abdico [Tyive the 
writ; I pronounce sentence; I award damages): Uie days ou vhioh they did 
not officiate were termed " Dies nefasti". The iEdiles Curules were officers 
appointed to take care of the public buildings, sewers, and roads ; to inspect 
markets, provisions, weights, and measures ; and to enforce decent behaviour 
g the people. They also had to exhibit public games. When these ap- 
p tm nts had been assented to, and Lateranus was installed, Rome tasted 
d t c repose for the first time after long years of discord. 

I tl e year B. C. 362 the earth in the forum at Borne gave way, and a great 
h m ppeared, which the soothsayers declared could only be filled by throwing 

t t Rome's greatest treasure. The legend says that thereupon a noble youth, 

m d Mettius Curtius, mounted his steed in full armor, and, declaring that 
P possessed no greater treasure than a brave and gallant citiKen, leaped into 
th byss, upon which the earth closed over him. That part of the forum was 

m d after him, the Laons Curtius. 

C m llusdied B. C. 365. After his death the Senoues once more att.iokod 
Rom and, for more than three years, established themselves on the Alban 
M t They were at length dislodged (B. C. 358), and external peaee was 
] J tly secured. But in the next year the town of Privernum was attacked 

d t. ken by Marcius Rutilus, who was subsequently appointed dictator, being 
th fl t plebeian who held that office. In his dictatorship he defeated the 
Et nswith great slaughter. Thiswar with the Etruscans lasted eight years, 
f m B C. 357 to 349, Its cause is not known, but it is remarkable for several 
d ts. In the year B. C. 356, the people of Tarquinii having defeated the 
R m consul, Fabius, sacrificed to their gods 307 Roman prisoners. In a battle 
fought two years afterwards, the priests of the Faliscans and Tarquinians, with 
long ribbons of various colors in their hair, and burning torches in their hands, 
fought in front of the army, and so terrified the Romans that the latter were 
driven back in confusion. This disgrace was signally avenged by Rutilus in 
the battle first mentioned ; 358 of the noblest prisoners were sent to Rome, and 
there scourged and beheaded. Three years afterwards peace was concluded for 
forty years. In B. C. 349 the consul, Camillus Crassus, defeated the Senones. 
MiRCUS Vale'rius, who served under him, here gained his surname, " Oorvus". 
The legend is that he had accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single 
combat and, while fighting him, a raven [corvas] sebtled on his helmet, and 
then flew in the face of the barbarian, who, beine thus confounded, was easily 
slam In the war with the Samnites, M. Valerius Corvus was one of the mtwt 
successful generals of the Romans. This war was occasioned by the encroach- 
ments of the Samnites into the valley of the Liris, and by the war between 
Rome and the Auruncans in the year B. C. 343. The Romans having advanced 
OS far as Campania, found the Samnites pressing upon Capua; the people of 
that ity implored assistance from the Romans and the Latins, and this having 
been granted, war immediately ensued. The consuls, Valerius Corvus and 
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ITALY. 



Cornelius Cossua, advBnced against the Sdmnites at the head of two armies of 
the ullLeB: Valerius undertaking to defend Campania, while Ooasus attacked 
Samnlnm, The former defeated the Samoites at Mount Gaurus and at Suess'ula 
{B. C, 343), and extended the sway of Eome to the river Liris. He was nest 
instrumental in appeasing the tumults at Rome (B. C. 341), occaeioiiod by tlie 
expenses of th.e war and the distress of the people. He also figures in the dis- 
reputable law which was passed at the demand of the commons for the relief 
of their debts. This was an act prohibiting creditors from recorering their 
debts. All debtors who had pledged their personal liberty for the payment of 
tiieir liabilities were released from their bond. Thus all esistiog debts were 
abolished, and the patricians were robbed of the money they had lent More 
over, a law was passed making eren the lowest rate of interest iilegal and 
enacting that the man who exacted more than the actual sum loaned should 
restore the excess fourfold. This is a specimen of the public morality of the 
Romans. 

Pence was then made with the Samnites (B. C. 340), wilhout the consent of 
tiie Latins, who were thus left to continue the war single-handed. The latter 
then made proposals to the Komane for a more intimate union between Eome 
and Latium. They suggested that the two nations should be completely united 
each furnishing an equal number of senators and public ofEcers, Eome being 
considered (lie capital. The Romans indignantly refused t« accede to thcie 
proposals, insulted the Latin deputies, and determined to annex Latium by force 
They appointed Maklius Torquatus and Decivs Mrs to take command of their 
army, and marched to encounter the Latins near Mount Vesuvius. The famous 
battle which ensued was fought near the little stream Ves'eris (B. C. 340) It 
is remarkable for two events. The son of Manlius having been challenged by 
Gem'inua Metius, one of the Latin chiefs, went out of the camp, fought, and slew 
him i but, on returning to the camp, was beheaded in the presence of the whole 
army by order of his father. During the battle the left wing of the Eomans, 
under Decius, being hard pressed, that heroic officer sent for the Pontifes Max 
imus (or chief of the Augurs), to instruct him how to devote himself and the 
enemy to the gods of death. The augur bade him wrap his cloak round his 
head, set his feet upon a javelin, and utter certain words. Having done this, 
Decius plunged into the enemy's ranks, and was slain. But the battle wad only 
won by the skill of Manlius ; in it three-fourths of the Latins perished, and 
Campania submitted to the Eomans. Next year (B. C. 339), the consuls Pub 
LiLius PuiLo and ^milius Mamerci'nus, defeated the Latins at Trifanum and 
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the Latin confederacy was broken up forever, .^milius then app ' ( 
the celebrated Publ 1 
jmbly of the Curiae, and 
ns for all practical purp 
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dictator, who in that capacity 

abolished the power of the patrician 

plebeians to an equality with the pati 

year B, C. 338 the Latins were entirely subdued by, and incorp rat d th th 

Eomans. 

The prtetoi'ship having been thrown open to the plebeia Pill w 
elected to fill that office. In the year B, C. 329 a war broke out w th th peopl 
of Privemum, but the cause is not known. It was excited m ly by V tn 
Vaccus, a citizen of Fundi, who had been disappointed in obt g th 1 

ship. He raised an army, but being defeated, fied to Privernum Th E m 
under jffimilius Mamercinus and Plautins Decianus, besieged 1 took tl t tj 
but it cost them much trouble to take it. .^milius received th m m I 
" Privemae", in honor of his exploit. The people of the co j^ d ty 
deputies to Kome to sue for mercy. On this occasion, one of th m h g bee 
asked, "What penalty they deserved?" replied, "The penalty d t th wh 
assert their liberty." Having been again asked, " If spared, wh t p gh 

bo expected from them?" the same deputy replied: "Peace t 11 

if the terms be good ; if otherwise, peace that will soon be br k Tl ** 

ators, struck with these noble answers, admitted the people f P m t- 

the rights-of Soman citizenship. 

Two years afterwards, some disputes between the Roman settl rs C mp 
and the Greeks of Southern Italy brought on a second war w th th S t 
The Romans had encroached on the territory of the latter, who f d 11 fF 
to settle the matter by arbitration. This war with the Samn t w 1 g 
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the year B. C. 327. It lasted more than twenty years, but its events a 
complicated that we can give but the merest outline of them. Their cities, 
PaloBo'polis and Nea'polia, were betrayed into the hands of Publiliua (B. C. 326) ; 
and next year, Quintus FiBius {afterwards styled " Masiraua", or greatest), 
gained a great victory over the Samnites, contrary to the trder of the dictator 
Papir'ius Cursor, for which he was threatened with cajital punishment 
was at this time that the fame of Alexander the Greit of Macedon filled the 
world , and Rome, and many other Italian "itateo thought it politic to send 
embaisies to conciliate the great conqueror of the East 

Thp victories of Fabius reduced the Samnites to great straits neverthele" 
they rejected the terms offered by the Romans. Their despair made them fight 
ill the more valiantly; and in B, C. 321 they succeeded in surrounding the 
Roman army, in the pass of Caudium (now the valley of Arpaia). The Romans 
sued for mercy, and the Samnites generously released them on their swearing 
to restore the towns they had taken ; but the Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 
A truce was agreed to, but the war was renewed in B, C, 316. The Romans 
laid siege to Satic'ula, while the Samnites captured Sora. But in B, 0. 315, 
Fabius was completely routed at Laut'uiie. This disgrace was retrieved by a 
defi'iie victory gained at Cinna in the following year, after which several 
Samnite towns were taken. 

In the year B, G. 312, Appics Claddics, the blind, was elected censor without 
having previously been consul, as was the rule. During his censorship, which 
he held for four years, contrary to law, he constructed the Appiaa aqueduct, 
and commenced the Appian road from Rome to Capua. He also made a canal 
through the Pontine marshes. In the south, the consul, Junius Bubnlcus, pene- 
trated into Samniutti, where he was surrounded by the enemy, but out his way 
through with great courage. The Etruscans now took up arms on behalf of the 
Samnites, hut were forced by Fabius Maximus to make peace. The same gene 
defeattd the Samnites at AUifse (B. C. 30S). Three years afterwards they w 
BO badly beaten at Bovianum by the consul, Postumius Megellus, that they w 
completely at the mercy of the Romans Peace was then concluded, aud a large 
territory was ceded to the great republic (B, C. 304). Next year the Remans 
annexed the territory of the Hornicans, <^qui, and Marsi to their own, and they 
then became the leading power in Italy. 

In the year B. C, 306, Cneiua Flavins, the son of a freed man, and secretary 
to Appins Claudius, published his " Calendar of Court Days", divulging ci 
tf'chnicalities of law procedure, which had previously been kept secret, as being 
tl ! ■ p 'vilege of the patricians and the pontifex. The publication of 

th w k g d for him such popularity that he was elected Curule .^dilo ; 

d 1 g ciliated all the orders of the State, he erected a temple of con- 
d m moration of the fact, 

Th f V was a brilliant one in the history of Rome, although the people 

w t th gh g eat trials before they attained the high position they occupied 
t th ! f it. At one time, indeed, Rome wai literally subdued by the 

C ! B t h ving purchased an ignominious peace, the State resumed i 
w d f 1 t I ty; and immediately the ancient contest between the patriciai 

d pi 1 the aristocratic and democratic elements of the nation, broke 

t f 1 The result was the triumph of the plebeians- — that is, they 
If d th hare in the government. This was, perhaps, the era of the 

p bl wl ch it attained to its greatest strength. There was unity of 

1 d eyetematically-reaolute national spirit, which, combined with 
th t al p tion of their capital, and the natural military genius o 

J pi g t the Romans a preponderance over all the nations of Italy. 
Th L tl d Samnite wars not only extended but consolidated their power. 
Th pi ts f their generals and leaders raised the renown of the Eomans tc 
T h gh p nt, and, at the close of the cenfury. there was not a power ir 
th I d w rid, except Carthage, which was capable of contending with 

th gle-h ded. It is to be regretted that the accounts we have of this 

p d f E history are so poorly supplied bj contemporary nat 

f d g t E me did not produce a single historian, poet, orator, or philoso- 
j h th b ng, therefore, a total want of materials whence to obtain a 
p t f E m n character and 
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BEITAIN. 



NGLAND. — Upon Ouitheliue's death, 
kingdom passed to his son, Siailiue, 
under the guardianship of his widow, 
Martia, to whom was mainly ascritied 
the Marchen-lage (or, as Geoffrey of 
Monmoath sijleait, Pa MarchilleLage). 
; legendary hiatory gives ns the 
les of a series of kings, but very 
few incidents concerning them. If 
there be any truth in this history, the 
intry must have fallen into a very 
disturbed state about this time, since 
the historian gives us the names of no 
fewer than 39 kinf!;s in the course of 
three centuries. Of Morvid it is re 
lated that he repelled an invasian of 
the Northmen, Gerbonian was cele- 
brated for his juitue Arthgallo was 
a cruel tyrant, who was dethroned by 
his people, but reinfltated by his brother 
ElIdure.whoultimatelysuGoeededhim. 
[t is asserted that Slidure was imprts- 
}n6d in the Tower of London by his 
nephews, who divided the kingdom be- 
tween them. Coillius fell in battle 
against Fergus, an Irish chieftain, who, 
landing in Scotland with an army of 
' ts from Ireland (B. C. 330), founded 
the kingdom of Scotland: — the Picts 
itiiining the south-western portion of 
lat country; the Scots keeping the 
orthern and mountainous portion. Bri- 
lin itself was now divided into tribes, 
of whom the Brigantes came in time 
3 be the most powerful. They had 
their separate chiefs or kings. The 
eaofsomeof them ha^e been handed 
down to us, together with some of their 
esploita; but there is so little worth 
recording of them, thai it will not be 
necessary to do more than mention a 
few of the leading incidents. 

Scotland. — Of Scottish history, some 
of the historians of that country pro- 
to furnish authentic records from 
the time of Fergus I. downwards. The 
authenticity of these accounts has been 
disputed; they are said to have been con- 
cocted by Buchanan and others to grat- 
ify the vanity of James I., by tracing 
his descent back to this remote antiquity. 
According to Buchanan, Fergus I. 
was drowned near Carriok-Fergus, after 
reigning 24 years. He left two infant 
sons, Terleg and Main. The chiefs of 
the Scottish elans appointed Fergus's 
brother, Feritha'ria, king; who gov- 
erned wisely for 15 years. But his 
lains must have been very ciroum- 
aeribed, as the Picts were the principal 
inhabitants of the country, and were 
governed by their own kings. 
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FEANCE. 



Increasing rapidly in numbers, the 
Gauls in Italy resolved to extend their 
territories, Aboutthesametime, 30,000 
of the warriors of the German tribes, 
the Senonos and the Bail, crossing the 
Alps, suddenly appeared before the city 
of Clusium, and proposed to the inhab- 
itants a fraternal partition of their 
lands. The people of Clusium set them 
at defiance, and sent to Home for assist- 
ance. The latter State deputed three 
of the family of the Tabii t« mediate 
between tho combatants; but those en- 
voys violated their instructions, and in- 
cited the Cluaans to resistance. They 
suddenly attacked a detachment of the 
Gauli, who were far from suspecting 
such a breach of the truce. Quintus 
Ambus' tu' Pa'bius led on the Ciusians, 
and was recognized by the Gauls as the 
Roman, ambassador. Their leader at 
once ordered the fight to be stopped, 
and called a council of the chiefs of the 
army. It was resolved to despatch a 
messenger to Rome to d n and tl u 
render of the guilty part Th de- 

mand was rejected, ow ng to th p w 
erful influence of the Fab fam ly 
Exasperated at this, th Ga 1 tu n d 
their arms against Bom and by f d 
marches arrived at th All a a) ut 
half a day's journey f m th ty 
There they met and compl t 1 ut d 
the Roman army, on July 16 1 , B C 
390. Soon afterwards they march d 1 
Homo, which they found deserted bj II 
except the garrison of the citadel I 
the vestibule of the Senate, they w 
the Senators sitting in silence in th 
seats. These venerable men rem d 
immovable until one of the asto hed 
Gauistouched the beard of oneofth m 
who instantly struck the man viol tly 
with his ivory staff. Furious at th 
the Gaul killed his assailant. A g 
era] massacre ensued, and the city w 
burnt. The inhabitants fled to 1 
but the patricians shut themsel p 

in the Capitol. After a siege of 
months, a peace was purchased by th 
Romans. The war, however, cent d 
nearly 40 years with varying s 
until at length a peace was con 1 d 1 
(B. C. 349), and these Cisalpine G 1 
were quiet in Italy for half a ce t y 

In the first half of this centu y th 
Bolgs, or Belgians, crossing the Rh 
invaded the south of France. T f 
their tribes, the Arecomici and T to 
sages, acquired a permanent settl t 

in Aquitaine, making Toulons th 
capital. 



■What ooonrred at Clusium?— What naa the 
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SPAIN. 



This century is noted forth rem k 
able earthquakes, floods, and t 
which desolated Spain, espec lly d 
ing the years B, C. 355 and 348 

Hanno, the Carthaginian g 
being a very avaricious man, w g Ity 
of great extortion, whereby 1 d 
the Spaniards into revolt, soth t twis 
found necessary to recall h m (B C 
355). Of the actions of the g 
who succeeded Hanno, we h 
count. The names of Boode d M 
herbal are mentioned as tho f g 
omors of Spain, but nothing tl e- 
cording of them occurred. 

About the year B.C. 334, th p pi 
of Marseilles sent a colony i to Sp 
These colonists settled at Empnr t 

the foot of the Pyrenees. At th am 
time the Spaniards appear to h fit 
become acquainted with the R m 
their future masters. The r wn f 
Alexander the Great also re h d th 
Peninsula; and the Spaniard th 

a t f the Mediterranean sent an em- 
1 y t him to solicit his protection 
a a n t the Carthaginians. The am- 
ba ad were kindly received at Bab- 
yl n by Alexander the Great, and ob- 
ta ned the promise of his assistance. 
Th y tirned home laden with pres- 
nl but the illustrious Macedonian did 
n t fu n sh the promised aid. 

Ab utthe same time a Carthaginian 
h p thor designedly or forced by 
t f weather, crossed the Atlantic, 

d 1 ovored a very large and beau- 

t f 1 1 d. It being uninhabited, sev- 

1 f tl e crew settled there; the rest 

t ed and gave an account of what 

th y h d seen. Some are of opinion 

th t th island was one of the Canary 

1 d others that it was one of the 

W 1 1 dia islands, or part of the con- 

t t f America. The jealous and 

1 p licy of the Senate of Carthage 

1 -n in their decreeing that the 

d ry of this great island be kept 

t By their orders the disoov- 

re w e put to death. Jest their glow- 

g p rts should induce the Cartha- 
g to seek their fortune in the 

k w land. What became of those 
wh ttled there is unknown. It is 
p b hi that ships were occasionally 
d across the ocean by strong winds, 

th ancient times ; and thas the 
peopl gof Southand Centra! America 
m y b easily accounted for ; as may 
1 th esemblance found between the 
t II t es of Mexico and Peru and 
th f Phoenicia and Egypt. 



What is this century ti 



GERMANY. 



I th b g nning of this century, 
n 1 penter, came to the Sen- 

wh th inhabited what is i 
m d *>w b a, and to the Boii, who 
d It wl t s now modern Bavaria, 

d b ht w th him specimens of the 

ft f It ly. Eagerly desiring ti 

p Id whnh produced suth 

d 1 ft and incited by the de- 

pt ft given by Helico, they 

•wl 1 t migrate thither A vast 

1 1 d leadernnmed Brennvs 

d tl Alps and descended into 

tl pi f Lombardy There is a 

1 p y h re between the French , 

d th C man hiatonana Thierry 
rt th t tho name "Brennus" 
b t tl L t form of the Senoni 
w d B which sign ifaed 'king" 

1 d and that the Rconans 

m took tl t tie for a proper ni 
(H ( des Gavloij>, lol i p 52) 
Th G m h stonan Menael {BmCoi-^ 
/G y, sect, xxvui) says that il 

was the chieftain's name. He also at- 
tributes to him and the Senones the 
entire glory of the defeat of the Ro- 
mans and the destruction of Borne 
(B. C. 389). The French historian a: 
serts that the Gauls took a very import- 
ant share in the war, especially at the 
battle of the Allia. We incline to tho 
statement made by Thierry. However 
it is clear that Brennus, or tho Brenn 
had the chief command at the taking 
of Rome. His departure was purchased 
by 1000 pounds' weight of gold, but at 
the time of weighing it, Brennus threw 
his sword into the scale, and bade the 
Romans add its weight to the ranso: 
The Senones and Boii afterwards be 
tied in the north of Italy, but did n 
long remain at peace with the Romans. 
There arose continual disputes and 
wars, but they terminated in lie su- 
premacy of the Romans. 

In the year B. 0. 340, Alexander the 
Great, of Macedonia, undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Getse and the Tri- 
balli, at the mouth of the Danube, i 
punish themforhaving ravaged Thrace. 
On this occasion some of their chiefs 
visited his camp. Alexander received 
them courteously, and invited them to 
a banquet. Having asked them what 
they feared most in the world, he 
ceivod for answer; "We fear nothing 
butthefallof the sky; nevertheless, w 
prize the friendship of such a man a 
thou art." Surprised and mortifiet 
Alexander thought it prudent to make 
peace with them. 
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ASIA MINOK 



Though the principal portion of tiiis country (in whiuh we include the Cauca- 
sian Statea, tlio Crimea, tlie Boephorus, and Armenia,) was under the dominion 
of Persia, there were independent liingdoms in it. That of Caria threw off the 
Athenian yolte (B. C. 380), and chose Mauso'lus for its king. This personage 
is remembered on account of the magnificent monument raised to his memory 
by his widow, Artemis'ia {B. 0. 354), whence similar structures have received 
the name of " mausole'um ". 

In Cyprus, Ei'jaoHAs, a descendant of Teucer, eatahlished a kingdom (B. U. 
410), which he governed with great virtue and ability for many years. He was, 
after a stubborn resistance, compeUed to submit to the Persians (B C. 38Q), 
but was allowed to refain posseaaion of Salamis, with the title of king. He was 
assassinated {B. C. 374), together with hia aon, Pnytag'oras, and was succeeded 
by his son Nic'ocles, of whose roign very few particulars are known. It ii 
related of Nicocles that he rewarded Isocrates, the celebrated Attic orator, with 
twenty talents (about $22,000), for an oration in praise of Evagoras ; also that 
he died a riolent death, but neither the period nor the circurastanoes of thii 
event are recorded. Cyprus and the shores of Asia Minor were the sione of 
the incessant struggles between the Greeks and Persians for dominion The 
Spartans, under Agesila'us, had nearly made themselves masters of the country 
and Tiaaaphernes, the satrap, had been put to death (B. C. 394), when his sue 
cesser, Tithrauates, by bribing the other Greek Stat«a to combine against Sparta 
raised a force sufBeient to compel Agesilaus to return home. Sparta, occupied 
with her domestic enemies, sent AntaFcidas (B. C. 387), to conclude a peace 
with Artaxenes Mnemon, king of Persia, whereby the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and Cyprus were given up to him; the Athenians were allowed t) retain 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Sejroa, and the independence of the other Greek 
cities was guaranteed. 

In the year B. C. 362, a rebellion of the satraps of Asia Minor gave ctnsider 
able trouble to the Persian king, Artaserxes, and this spirit of revolt spread 
throughout the empire. On the night in which Alexander the Great was I orn 
(Oct. 13th, B. C. 356). the great temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was set on fire 
and burnt, by a madman named Eros'tratus, who was actuated to do tl e deed 
by the idea of immortalizing his name in connection with this event. 

The cruelties of Ochus, the successor of Artaserxes, induced Artabazu? the 
satrap of Asia Minor, to revolt (B. C. 356), and in this he was assisted by the 
Athenians and Thebans ; but although victorious in several encounters he was 
ultimately forced to take refuge with Philip, king of Macedonia. He was after 
wards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and became a, faithful adherent of Darius 
Codomanus, who raised him to great honors. So good an opinion of him had 
Alexander the Great that the latter appointed him satrap of Baotria, and mar 
ried his daughter Barsi'ne. Ptolemy Lagus married hia second daughter 
Artocama i and Eumenes married fais thhd daughter, Artonis. 

In Bosphorus, Sat'yrusl.was succeeded by Leucon (B.C. 392-353); Spar'taou*i 
II. (B. 0. 353-348) ; Parys'ades (B. C. 348^111) ; Satyrus II., who reigned only 
nine months. Pryt'anis, who had attempted to seize the throne, was sK a by 
Bu'melus, who became king (B U. 310), and was aucceeded by his son Spar 
Ucus III. (B. 0. 304). 

The year B. C. 334 is memorable for the commencement of the career of 
Alexander the Great in Asia. Crossing the Hellespont at the head of 35 000 
men, he conquered Caria, and took Kalicarnassus. He totally defeated the 
Persians under Memnon, at the river Grani'cua, in Mysia (May, B. C. 334). 
This battle was followed by the capture or subiniBsion of the chief towns on the 
west coast of Asia Minor. Halicamassus waa taken in the autumn of B. U. 334, 
afle g U t d f by Memnon of Rhodes, the Persian monarch's ablest 
g 1 1 b th n-law of Artabaaus. Memnon planned the carrying of 

th w to G I* but his untimely death (B. C. 333) put an end to the 

h m d 1 ed Alexander of his moat formidable opponent. The Mace- 
d k g th qnered Lycia and Pamphylia, and marched north into 

Ph yg wl h t the famous Gordian knot (see page 91). In B. C. 333 
he marched into Ciiicia, where he nearly lost his life from bathing, when heated, 
in the river Cydnua. Darius, king of Persia, collected an immense army of 
more than half a million of men, with 30,000 Greek 
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Alexander, and encountered him in a narrow valley near the town cf lasus, in 
the south-eastern extremity of Ciliciu; but notwithstanding the enormous dis- 
parity between the two armies, Darius was completely defeated, and his army 
was destroyed. He fled acroaa the Euphrates, but his family fell into the hands 
of Alexander, by whom they were treated with the greatest reapoct. The con- 
queror then marched into Syria, having annexed all Asia Minor to his empire. 

On the death of Alexander (B. C. 323), his empire, which extended from the 
Adriatic to the Indus, was partitioned into provinces, over each of which one 
of his generals waa appointed satrap. Lyoia, Pamphylia, and greater Phrygia, 
were given to Antig'onus; Caria to Cassanoer; Lydia to Menander; the lesser 
Phrygia to Leona'tus ; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia 
to Eh'menbs. Cappadocia and Paphlagonia had formed a kingdom, ruled over 
by Ariara'thes, and had not been subjected by the Macedonians. Pontus was 
also a kingdom, founded by Darius Hystaspea in favor" of Artabazus (B.C. 514), 
and several princes had reigned there after him. The siith king was Mithri- 
dn'tes I. (B. C. 404-363); his son, Ariobarza'nea, succeeded him (B. C. 363- 
337) Mithridates 11. (B. 0. 337-302) fled from the fury of Antigonus, He 
wai succeeded (B. C. 302) by his son, Mithridates III. 

The history of Asia Minor, from the death of Alexander the Great to the 
battle )f Ipsus (B. C. 323-301), is that of the struggles amongst his generals 
and BucoesBors for supremacy. The first pretext for quarrelling was the refusal 
of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, to acknowledge the supremacy of Maccdon. 
Perdiccas, regent of the empire, sent an army against him under Eumenes, and 
ordered Antigonus and Leonatus to join the expedition. This they refused to 
do an 1 Perdiccas then marched in person against the Cappadooian monarch, 
defeated and took him prisoner, and crucified him (B. C, 322). Having crushed 
tl e Cappadooians, he summoned the disobedient generals before his tribunal. 
Ant gonus, seeing his danger, entered into a league with Ptolemy, Antip'ater, 
Crat erus, Neoptolemus, and other generals, against Perdiccas and Eumenes. 
1. civil war ensued. Perdiccas, in order to strengthen his power, assassinated 
Meleager, who had been associated with him in the regency. Eumenes defeated 
and killed Craterus and Neoptolemus on the plains of Troy (B. C. 321]. The 
latter was slain by Eumenes with his own hand. Perdiccas, marching against 
Pt Icmy, waa defeated in Egypt, and murdered by his own soldiers in his tent 
at Pilusium. 

Antipater, succeeding Perdiccas as regent, resolved to employ the whole force 
of the empire to crush Eumenes. He entrusted the conduct of the campaign to 
Antigonus. The struggle was carried on for several years. It was conducted 
by Eumenes with consuromate skill, and, notwithstanding the numerical infe- 
riority of his forces, he maintained his ground against bis enemies nntil he was 
betrayed ; he thereupon fied to Mithridates, king of Pontus. 

On the death of Antipater (B. C. 318), Antigonus, by the aid of a fleet sent 
1 y Cassander, made his authority paramount in Asia Minor. Eumenes, sup- 
jttted by Mithridates, stiU hold out for the royal cause; hut this bravo and good 
nun ^as ultimately delivered up by his mutinous soldiers to Antigonus, who 
put him to death (B. C. 315). Eumenes was hut 45 years old at this time ; he 
was the ablest general and statesman among the 
reascn why he did not occupy a more prominent positi 
was that ho was a native of Cardia, in the Thracian Chi 
thereiore, looked upon with favor by the Macedonians. 

Antigonus now openly aimed at the sovereignty of the empire. He banished 
Poucestes from Persia, and Seleucus from Babylon ; put Python of Media to 
death, declared war against Cassander, Ptolemy, and Lyeimaehua. He overran 
Syria and Asia Minor, and took Tyre, carrying on the war with varying suc- 
cess (B. C. 315-312). But Ptolemy and Seleucus defeated Antigonus's aon, 
Demetrius Poliorce'tes, at Gaza, and Seleucus became monarch of Persia, while 
Ptolemy eatablished himself in Egypt. 

Alarmed at their success, Antigonus concluded a temporary peac« (B. C. 311), 
whereby he was allowed to have the government of all Asia. But the peace 
did not last more than a year. In B. C. 307, Antigonus sent his son, the famous 
Demetrius Polioreetes, into Greece against Cassander. Demetrius met with 
great success. At Athens he waa received with enthusiasm by the people as 
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B.C. 400-300. 



ASIA MINOR. 



their liberator. Demetrius Phalereus, 
who had been appointed Governor of 
the eity hy Cassander, was driven out, 
the fort at Munyohia was taien, and 
divine honors were paid to Polioroetes. 
He was then sent hy his father against 
Cyprus, where he annihilated tho fleet 
of Ptolemy [B. G. 306). Next year he 
laid siege to Rhodes, because the Rh i- 
diauH had refused to assist him against 
Ptolemy, He employed the most gi 
gantio machines to take the eity I ut 
afterroaking prodigious efforts for more 
than a year, he was obliged to give up 
tlie siego, and conclude peace with the 
EhodiaiiB. lie then crossed over int 
Greece (B. C. 304). compelled Gas'<an 
der to evacuate all the country south 
of ThermopylsB, and. for two years pro- 
secuted the war with the greatest buc 
ceas. But in B. C. 302 he was recalle 1 
by Antigonus to Asia to support him 
against the new confederation, fcr in 
spite of the victories of Demetrius ol 
tained in Greece and Cyprus over Cas 
Sander and Ptolemy, those confederated 
generals now united in greater force. 
Cassander attacked Southern Greece, 
Ptolemy entered Syria, Lysimachus 
invaded Thrace, and Selo ra 1 d 

into Asia Minor with a p n f 1 j 
from Persia. The junctio f th 
of SeleucusandLysimach Ph yg 
brought on a great battl at Ip 
small town in that count j wh h 1 
eided thefateof the emp (B C 01) 
Antigonus was aided by h gall t 
Demetrius, but owing t th mp t 
osity of the latter, was d f t d d 
killed. Demetrius fled to G wh 

he went through many t d f 

fortune. The Athenian wh 1 d p 
viously paid him divin h n w 

refused to receive him. B t S 1 
married his daughter, St t n d 

granted to that prince the province 
of Cilicia, which, with Cyprus, Tyre 
and Sidon, made him a respectabh 
potentate. On the partition of the 
Macedonian empire, Seleucua became 
monarch of Upper Asia, Ptolemy of 
Syria and Palestine, and Lysimachus 
of the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor. 

During this century the historian 
Cte'sias of Cnidus, the poet Anaxan'- 
dridea of Rhodes, the astronomer Eu- 
doxus of Cnidus, the poet Ileraoli'des 
of Pontus, the philosopher llpiourus 
of Samoa, and the painter Protog'enes 
of Caria, flourished — all being natives 
of Asia Minor. 



CARTHAGE. 



What ia said of Dcmotriua Phtileroua ? - 
Of Polioroetes?— Of UioEiogBof Ehodes?- 
Of Ptolamy Lagua! — What eminent met 



The peace concluded between Dionjsius and the CattJiaginians was a hollow one. Dionjslus having induced the Greek 
States to join him, suddenly captured several of the Carthaginian fortresses, and massacred their merchants, at the same 
time declaring war against them (B. C. 397). The Carthaginians, roused to fury, sent Imilco with a large army into 
Sicily. Having captured several small towns, that general laid siege to Syracuse, and would probably have taken it, 
but a dreadful plague broke out in his camp, and Dionjsius, sallying out, slaughtered the enfeebled troops. Imilco sur- 
ren lered and, on his return to Carthage, committed suicide. The African tribes, who had furnished the greatest number 
of soldiers to assist the Carthaginians, furious at the sacrifice of their brethren, flew to arms, and laid siege to Carthage, 
but being without any leader of eminence, they finally dispersed. 

The Carthaginians sent another armament, under Mago, to retrieve their losses in Sicily, but this army was routed, 
and iti leader slain (B. C. 390). The younger Mago, having bSen reinforced, again attacked the Syracusans, and de- 
feated them {B.C. 389), which induced Dionysius to conclude a peace with Carthage. This peace was followed by a 
diBistrtus plague, which desolated Carthage and its provinces, causing great distress and fierce insurrections i but the 
Carthaginian Senate, by its firm and temperate policy, restored the State to its former vigor and prosperity. 

Dionysius now turned his arms against the Greek colonies in Southern Italy. He subdued Caulonia and Hipponium, 
and besieged Rhegium, which he took after a long siege, showing great barbiirity to the conquered. He was twice again 
engaged in war with the Carthaginians, once in B. C. 383, and tho other time in 368, in the midst of which he died 
(B C 367). He was a groat patron of learned men, and of the arts and sciences, but he was extremely tyrannical, 
avaricious and cruel. He took extraordinary precautions to secure himself from assassination, of which he was con- 
siantly in dread. Of him it is related that one of his courtiers, Dam'ocles, having expressed a strong desire to enjoy the 
splendor of tho palace for one day, was allowed to do so, but at the feast was compelled to sit with a drawn sword sus- 
pended over his head hy a single horse-hair, which sight destroyed all his happiness. The well-known incidents illus- 
trative of the friendship between Damon and Phintias (or PviHiis, as he is usually called), occurred in the reign of 
DionysiuH The tyrant had condemned Phintias to death ; and the latter had obtained permission to go home for the 
purpose ot settling his private affairs, on condition of finding a friend who would be security for his return. Damon 
unhesitatingly offered himself, and was accepted as security; but Phintiaa returned in time to redeem him, and Dionj- 
sius was so struck with the magnanimity of both that he released them. He was succeeded by his son Dionysius (usually 
styled " the younger"), a dissolute tyrant, whose conduct filled the State with tumult and distraotion. He disregarded 
the counsels of his brother-in-law, Dion, as well as that of the celebrated philosopher, Plato, and banished tiie former, 
while ho sold the latter as a slave. Plato was redeemed from slavery by Axchytas, the philosopher of Tarentum. Dion, 
h w eturned to Sicily with a small Greek fleet and army, and made himself master of the city while Dionysius was 

b t n Italy (B. C. 356). His reign was short-lived, for he was assassinated by his pretended friend, Callippus (B. C. 
353) wh got possession of the chief power, but was expeOed thirteen months afterwards. Dion was one of the distin- 
h d men of that age. He was of a proud and stern character, an ardent disciple of Piato, and a despiser of dissolute 
pi a. nevertheless, he contrived to amass great wealth by his connection with Dionysius. Great confusion ensued 

th pulsion of Callippus ; taking advantage of which, Dionysius returned and reinstated himself (B. C. 347). But 
h > more cruel and brutal than before, and the people of Syracuse applied to Icet«s, king of Leontium, for help. 

M wh 1 the Carthaginians sent an expedition into Sicily to subjugate the island, upon which the Sjracusans applied 
to th C ntlilans for aid, and the latter sent Tiho'lkon with forces to help them [B. C. 343). The career of this cele- 
brated m n was an extraordinary one. He belonged to one of the noblest families in Corinth. His youth was stained 
by th n rder of his own brother, Timophanes. The latter having endeavored to subvert the liberties of his oountrj, 
T m 1 slew him. The Corinthians were debating how to punish him, when the embassy of the Syracusans arrived. 
Th y th upon decided to send him in command of the Greek forces — premising that if he conducted himself badly, 
th J w Id punish him as a fratricide; but if he behaved justly, they would honor him as a regicide. Timoloon met with 
I d ess. With 700 men he forced Dionjsius to surrender Sjracuse, and sent him to Corinth. He then destroyed 
th tad 1, and established a democracy. Next he proceeded to expel the tyrants from the other Greek cities of Sicily, 
but was interrupted by a formidable invasion of the Carthaginians, who sent 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse, under Asdruhal 
and Hamilcar to Liljbaeum [B. 0. 339). Timoleon, with 12,000 men, gained & complete victory over them at the river 
Orimi'sus, obtaining immense booty, the greater part of which ho sent to Corinth. By treaty the river Haly'cus was 
fixed as the boundary between the Greek and Carthaginian possessions in Sicily. Timoleon also crushed Icetes of Leon- 
tium, Mamercus of Catana, and the other Sicilian tyrants — and then, resigning his power, retired into private life, and 
died greatly honored (B. C. 337). 

In the interval, Hanno tried to make himself master of Carthage by poisoning the Senate, but failed, and was put to 
death. After many years of dissensions, Aoatho'cles, a potter, contrived to raise himself to power, and became master 
of Syracuse (B. C. 317). His first attempt was to expel the Carthaginians from Sicily, but he was totally defeated by 
the Carthaginian general, Hamilcar, at Hiroera. The latter shut him up in Syracuse, and besieged the city [B. C. 309). 
Agathooles, however, contrived to escape, and levy an army. Leaving Syracuse to its fate, he conceived the daring idea 
of invading Africa, before Hamilcar could know anything of his movements. The Carthaginians, taken by surprise, sent 
Hanno and Bomilcar to oppose him, but they were defeated. Agathocles, leaving the command of tho African army to 
his son, returned to Sicily, where Hamilcar had been defeated and slain ; but his Greek and African troops deserted, and 
went over to the Carthaginians. He then returned to Africa, but, unable to retrieve his affairs, ho fled ijack to Sicily, 
abandoning his sons and his army. The latter slew their leaders, and surrendered themselves to the Carthaginians ; 
and Agathocles died soon after, from grief, or poison (B. C. 30T). 
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THE 3^ CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



PTOLEKr SoTEB, the Bon of Ptolemy Lagua, waa the wiaeat statesman among 
fiie successors of Alesander the Great. Ilia first care, after he had become 
firmly established on the throne of Egypt, was to regenerate the entire social 
system of the nation. He rerived its ancient religious and political conatitu- 
tion, and restored the priesthood. Memphis was made the capital, and a museum, 
university, and library were founded in Alexandria, Thither the most cele- 
brated men resorted for study and society. Euclid, the geometer, Stilpo, Theo- 
do'rus, and Diodo'ras, the philosophers, Phile'tas, the poet, and Zenod'otua, 
the grammarian, resided there. The painters Antjphilus and Apelles also 
practised their art in Alexandria ; Menander and TheOphrastus were likewise 
invited, but declined the invitation. The iUuatrioua Demetriua Phale'reus'waa 
one of the chief ornaments of the Court of Ptolemy Sotcr. Deprived of the 
governorship of Athens, he fled to Egypt, where he was welcomed by the mon- 
arch ; and he rendered great assistance to him in hia measures for the encour- 
agement of literature. Trade and navigation were encouraged; the harbor of 
Alexandria and a lighthouse on the island of Pharos were constructed ; to reach 
the latter a causeway a mile in length was made. The Jews were allowed to 
have a temple in the city, and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Greek was subsequently made for their use. Papyrus for the leaves 
of books waa brought into general use, instead of linen, was, or the bark of 
trees, stone, brass, or lead, as had been previously the case. Alexandria became 
the centre of civilization and of literature. The conquest of the Syrian fron- 
tiers, the ancient kingdom of Cyrene, great part of Ethiopia, and the islan 1 of 
Cyprus, added t* the external security of Egypt. Tovi'urds the end of Ptolemy 
Sotor's roign, the worship of Sera'pis was introduced into Egypt It is said 
that the king was induced by a. vision to send to Pontus for an image of the god 
(See Tacitua, Annals, IV. 83.) Be that as it may, a Grecian idol was brought 
to Alexandria, and set up in a very extensive and splendid temple, named (after 
the god) Serapium, built purposely for its reception. It has been suppose 1 that 
this idol waa called in the Coptic language EhacotJs, which word haa the same 
signification as Pluto, in Greek. (Whjte's EgypUaca, Part I. p. 103 ) The 
worship of Serapis appears to have introduced a change into the religious cere 
nies of Egypt. Hitherto animals had been held sacred, but with Serapia 
sacrifices were introduced, and the ancient veneration for animal life died out 
Ptolemy waa the greatest monarch of his age. In the year B. C. 285 he abdi 
cated in favor of hia youngest son, PioLEMr PHiLAnEj.pnus, the child of his be 
loved wife Berenice. He died two years afterwards (B. C. 283), greatly regretted 
The reign of Ptolemy Philadelphua was as prosperous aa that of Ptolemy Lagus 
The epithet Philadelphus (signifying " one who loves his brother") was bestowed 
upon him in irony, because he put to death two of his brothers. Great public 
works were undertaken. Porta fpr the Indian and Arabian trade were male on 
the Red Sea at Ar8in'o@{nowSuez), Myos-Hormoa (nowOoaseir), and Bereni'ct. 
From tie two latter stations, caravan roads wore made to the Upper Nile and 
the lower river was united to the Red Sea by a canal which was continued to the 
harbor of Alexandria. The oharaeter of Ptolemy Philadelphua was stained n ith 
ce. He put to death his two brothers ; divorced his first wife, Arsinoe ind 
banished her on a charge of treason ; and he married his own aister Arainoe 
the widow of Lysimachus. For this second wife he evinced the greatest affec 
tion, erecting monnraenta to her memory, and naming cities by her name But 
he had some redeeming qualities. He waa fond of literature, and un ier hi*< 
patronage Alexandria became the resort of learned men. lie went to grPd,t 
trouble and espenae in collecting books of value ; and he purchaaed from Elca- 
zar, the high-prieat of the Jews, an authentic oopy of the Hebrew Scriptures 
This copy waa by his orders translated into Greek, seventy-two learned men 
being employed in the work. This veraion has been styled the Septuagint from 
the Latin word Se^iuaginta, signifying seventy, and in reference to the number 
of translators, though, in strictness, there were seventy-two. It became exten 
sively used, and is frequently alluded to and quoted by the writers of the Now 
Testament. 

In the year B. C. 264, the peace of tho country was disturbed by Magas, the 

brother of Ptolemy, who endeavored to re-eatablish the kingdom of Cyrene, and 

9 assisted in his rebellion by Antiochug, king of Syria. The war waa brought 
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\a a close by a treaty by which Magas acquired undisputed possession of the 
OyrenaJca, and his infant daughter Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy'a son. 
The king was engaged in frequent wars with Antiochus, but he terminated them 
at last by giving his daughter Berenice in marriage to that monarch. During 
the remainder of Ptolemy's reign, Egypt enjoyed a large share of prosperity. 
Ptolemy was wise enough to cultivate the friendship of the Romans, then rapidly 
rising in power. Ho sent ambassadors to them, and received those whom they 
sent in return with extraordinary splendor, loading them with presents. He 
waa one of the greatest potentates of that age. At the close of his reign, it ia 
said that he possessed a standing army of 200,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, 
a fleet of 1500 ships, and an amount of treasure estimated at 740,000 talents 
($811,000,000) {B. C. 247). He was succeeded by his son, Ptolemy Eueb'getbs 
{the benefactor), a warlike and enterprising prince, whose first exploit was to 
avenge the murder of his sister, Bereni'ce, by Laod'iee, the wifeofAnWochus, king 
of Syria. With a powerful army ho invaded the dominions of that monarch 
[B, 0. 245), overran Syria, Babylonia, Persia, and Upper Asia, and returned to 
Egypt with immense booty, bringing back with him the idols which Cambyses 
had carried away from Memphis and Thebes 280 years before. The restoration 
of these idols to their respective temples gained him very great popularity, and 
the appellation of Euergetes. His queen, Berenice, had made a vow that if he 
should return in safety she would devote her hair to Venus. Accordingly, when 
he returned she cut it off and sent it (o the temple of Venua at Zephyrum in 
Cyprua where it was lost. To soothe the anger of Euergetes at this negligence, 
the astronomer Conon of Samoa pretended that the hair had been carried up to 
heaven and converted into a const^lJation of seven stars near that of Leo. The 
king inl queen were much pleaaed with thia gross flattery, and the constellation 
waa named " Berenice's hair" ( Coma Berenices). He also subdued a great part 
of Abyssinia and Arabia (B. C. 225), and opened new roads for trade through 
the>"e countries. 

With the death of Euergetes (B. C. 222) ended the glory of the Ptolemies. 
His SDU Ptolemt, sumamed PHiLOp'Aioa (lover of his father), was a weak and dis- 
solute prince, who waa always under the evil influence of favorites. At the In- 
aligjtion of his prime minister, Sosibiua, he put to death his brother, Magaa, 
and Cleom'enes, the exited king of Sparta. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
took advantage of Ptolemy'a incapacity, and made war upon Egypt (B. C. 218), 
but he was defeated at Eaphia (B. C. 217). Ptolemy, after this victory, visited 
Jerusilem, and made an attempt to enter the sanctuary of the Temple, but being 
prevented by the priests, became so enraged, that on his return to Egypt he de- 
termined to esterminate all the Jews that had settled in his kingdom. For this 
purpose they were brought from the most distant parts of tho country to Alex- 
andria and cast into the Hippodrome (or Circus), where 500 elephants were 
prcpaied to destroy them. These animals were made drunk to increase their 
fury but instead of attacking the Jews they rushed upon the spectators, and 
c mmitted frightful havoc. Ptolemy, struck with remorse, restored to the Jews 
their privileges. He did not carry out hia wicked design, but soon afterwards 
he murdered hia wife and sister, and transferred his affectiona to Agathocle'a, 
wh 'JO brother, the infamous Agatho'cles, had succeeded ia the position and 
influence of Sosib'ius. At length Ptolemy's dissipation broke down his oonsti- 
tuti n and he died (B. C. 205) of premature infirmity, though in the very prime 
f htp He waa a monater of infamy. He left behind him an only son, a child 
ibout 5 years old, who succeeded him. 

ProLEuv Epiph'anes (or the illustrious) was placed under the care of regenta, 
who proved unworthy of their trust. The kingdom was menaced by Antiochus 
the Great,^king of Syria, who had combined with Philip of Macedon to wrest 
Egjpt from the Ptolemies, and had made himself master of Crelc-Syria and 
Palestine. The regency of the country was therefore offered to and undertaken 
by the Roman Senate, which saved Egypt from being Involved in the Syrian war. 

Amongst the eminent men of Egypt in thia century were Euclid, the matho- 
matii-ian ; Callim'achiis, grammarian, poet, and librarian ; Bratos'thenes of 
Cyrene, geogi'apher ; Sosib'hts, grammarian ; and Manb'tho, an Egyptian priest, 
the firat who gave in the Greek language an account of the religion and history 
of hia country, derived from the sacred books of the Egyptians. 
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Sbij;ucos Nica'ior being now (B. C. 300) master of Upper Asia {i.e. the couctriea betw tl e Os Inl 

aod Baphratea), as well as of Sjria, built Antioch. for his capital, and conBolidated hie Syrian k ngd m H al f und d 
two cities, one on the Tigris, the other on the Oron'tes, both of which he named Seleu'cia H ma ed th dau ht 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes (B. C. 299), whom he established as governor of Ciilcia. He also ga Upp A a (B C 2J-i} 
to hia own son, Anti'oehus. Seleucus was the most powerful of all the successors of Alosand Th amb t d n 
of DemetriuB Poliorcetes, who had now become king of Macedonia, onco more embroiled th Ea t ''eleu u mb n i 
with Ptolemy and Ljsimachus against him, and after a two years' contest he was driven nt A a M n ak p 
oner, and kept in captivity for the rest of bis life by Seleuens ; -wiio, however, otherwise treat d h m k ndlj D met u 
being disposed of, peace was restored. The nest erent f 'mpi tan e was a war between Scleu u an 1 L ua hu It ng 
of Thrace ; which waa occasioned by tie former espous ng th ause f the widow of Ljsima 1 st p- n A"^tl 1 
whom the latter had murdered. The two monnrohB m t n b pla n of Corus, where Lj ma hu wa kill d (B C 
281). Seleueua waa soon after assassinated by Ptolemy C raunu th son of his old friend Lysimathus, whom he had 
protected and benefited. Seleucus founded a number f Ma d n an Ionics in Asia, which became centres of civiliza- 
tion. Sixteen of these were named Antiochia, after h fat! e Ant oh is ; fire were named Laodiee'a, after hia mother 
Laod'ice ; seven were named Seloucia, after himself; tl e w e n m d Apame'a, after bis firat wife ; and one, Stratoniooa, 
after his second wife. He alao founded Bere'a, Bdessa, and Pella IIis son Amiochus Soteb, reunited Syria to Upper 
Asia (B. C. 280). He gave up bis claims over Macedon to Antigonus Gona'tas, but pursued hia father's plans of con- 
quest in Asia Minor. He was defeated by Nicome'des, king of Bithynia (B C. 278), and was equally unaucceasful 
against Bu'nienes, king of Pergamus (B. C. 263). Bero'scs, a Babylonian priest, the historian of Chaldaja, flonrished 
about this time. He wrote in Greek a history of Babylonia, compnsjng the earliest traditions about the human race, 
a description of Babylonia and its inhabitants, and a chronologlC^I iist of its kinga down to the time of Cyrua. Berosus 
says that he derived the materials for hia work from the archives in the temple of Belua. The work is lout, but frag- 
ments of it have been preserved. Ill Inck pursued Antiochus in all his enterprises. Aiding Magaa, the brotlier of 
Ptolemy, to set up a new kingdom at Oyrene, hia forcea were defeated in every engagement, and his uoasts ravaged by 
the Egyptian fleet {B. C. 264). Ho then marched against the Gauls (or Galatiane), who had advanced to Epheous, and 
by them he was defeated and slain (B. C. 261). 

His son and successor, Antiochus (surnamed by the Milesians Theos, or the God, because he delivered them from 
their tyrant Timarchus), defeated the Gauls, but was unable to resist the progress of the Parthians, who, under Arsa'ces, 
were now establishing their kingdom in Upper Asia. He made peace with Ptolemy and married his daughter Berenice 
(B. G. 249), divorcing his own wife, Laod'ice, who in revenge poisoned both him and Berenice (B C 246) His son, 
Seleucus II. (surnamed Callin'icus, or illustrious conqueror) succeeded to the throne, and immedi.itely f und himself 
engaged in a war with Ptolemy Buer'getes, who was eager to avenge Hie murder of his sister Berenice put to death by 
Seleucus. Ptolemy overran Syria, Babylonia, Persia, and Upper Asia (B. C. 245), defeated beleucua and forced him to 
take refuge in Antioch. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, also added a portion of Seleueus's dominions ti his own ; and 
Antiochus Hieras, the brother of Seleucus, attempted to usurp the throne of Syria. He v,w at hrit successful (B. C. 
242), but the ravages of the Gauls (Galatians) had the effect of reuniting all the subjects of Seleucus ; and thus strength- 
ened, the Syrian monarch crushed the rebellion, and totally routed the Gaula. He then (B. 0. 238) turned his arms 
against the Parthians, but was defeated by their king Arsaces ; and in a second campaign (B. C. 236) waa taken prisoner 
by them, and kept so until his death, which occurred B. C. 226, and was occasioned by a fall from his horse, Seleucus 
HI. (surnamed in derision Ceradnus, or the thunderbolt) succeeded bis father, but being feeble both in mind and body, 
he waa assassinated by two of his officers. His cousin, Achreus, secured the throne for Antiochus, satrap of Babylon, 
the younger brother of the deceased monarch (B. C. 224), Antiochus III. (surnamed "the Great") was led by the 
intrigues of his minister, Ilcrmeias, into a quarrel with Achteus, whom he drove into rebellion. The brothers of Her- 
meias, having been made satraps of Media and Persia, likewise revolted, but were subdued and executed {B, C. 220). 
Meanwhile Achieus, having leagued himself with Ptolemy king of Egypt, ravaged Asia Minor; while Ptolemy attacked 
Antiochua, and defeated him at Raphia near Gaaa (B. C. 217). Achseus, besieged in Sardia by the joint forces of Anti- 
ochus, and Attains, king of Pergamus, was there betrayed and put to death (B. C. 216). Antiochus then attacked the 
Parthians and Bactriana (B. C. 212), but though he gained some victories over them, he was forced to acknowledge their 
independence. He gave hia daughter in marriage to Demetrius, son of the king of Bactria, and joined that prince in 
an eipedition against Northern India (B. C. 206). He alao made some efforts to revive the commercial system founded 
by Alexander the Great, and encouraged the trade of the Persian Gulf. On the death of Ptolemy Philopator, and the 
accession of his infant son to the throne of Egypt (B. C. 205), Antiochus entered into an alliance with Philip, king of 
Macedon, bo wrest Egypt from the family of the Ptolemies. He conquered Coele-Syria and Palestine, but was prevented 
from pursuing his success by the interference of Attains and the Eomana. 

JuoEA. — This portion of Syria suffered much during the complicated wars of the kings of Syria and Egypt, but the 
high-priests appear to have had the management of the affairs of the Jewish people. The history of this period is unim- 
portant. Simon the Just, the high-priest, completed the canon of the old Testament by adding to it the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and Malaehi. His successors were Bleazar (B. C. 292-260), Manasseh (B. C. 260-233), Oni'as II. 
(B. C. 233-219), Simon II. (B. 0. 219-195). Of these priests there is not much to record. The neglect of Onias to pay 
the tribute due to the king of Egypt, caused that prince to threaten an invasion of Judea; but the country was saved 
from this danger by the adroitness of Joseph, the nephew of Onias, whose singular conduct and success are detailed in 
Milman's HLitory of the Jews (vol. ii., page 33). 
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INDIA. 



TuEBatt kngl n f und d by 

Sel u k n^ f V a fl u hi dur- 
n th gn f al fb d socnd- 

ait ntl tl wn la 

th mp nd ng It f th P thians 
ndu ed th n f th p vince 

to 1 nd p nd n Theod'- 

tu wa th fi t kng (B C 250). 
Ih w th dff nt dynasties 
wlladnuhnt u l^th North- 
n Ind a Th n m nt n d n the 
Purans as the YawSn, or lunian kinga. 
Eight of them reigned in the north of 
India. 

In other parfa of the Peninsula, the 
Maga'di sovereigns were the most pow- 
erful. Of these, Chandragupta (the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks), already 
notifed, was the moat celebrated. IT 
was a man of mean origin, and was tl 
leader of a band of robbers before 1 
obtained the supreme power. In the 
troubles which followed the death o 
Alexander, he extended hia dominions 
over the greater part of Northern India 
and conquered the Macedonians who 
had been left by Alexander in the Pun 
jaub. The hiafory of Chandragupta 
forms the subject of a Hindoo drama, 
called the Mudra Bakskaaa. He died 
about 300 years before Christ, and 
was succeeded by his son, Mitragupta, 
who appears to have paid tribute to the 
Bactrian princes. The state of India 
under the Magadi dynasty is described 
as prosperous and happy. Arts, ci 
merec, literature, and husbandry, all 
flourished. A royal road ia said to 1 
extended from the capital, Palibothra, 
to the Indus, and another to Broach, in 
Gujerat. Mitragupta and his succes- 
sors patronized learned men, and sup- 
ported a brilliant Court. In his reign 
the Sancrit language attained its high- 
est state of polish and refinement. His 
dynasty continued to rule for more than 
eight centuries, or until about the year 
450 of the Christian era. This century 
is the epoch of the reign of Aso'ca ■' 
third of the line of Chandragupta), 
whose influence appears to have ex- 
tended from north to south of the Indian 
peninauia. He was the great champion 
of Buddhism, which made great progress 
throughouttheland,andwasiDtroduced 
into Ceylon by his missionariesT 
edictd inscribed on rocks have been de- 
ciphered. They relate to the establish- 
ment of hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, aad to the triumph of the 
new religion, and they prove that this 
monarch held intercourse with Egypti 
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PERSIA. 



This couDtry nowfurmedpartof thedommionaof the Seleucidte, 
of SeleuouB, whose capital was Antioch. The historj of them ia, for a. time, 
blended with that of Syria. 

Bactbia and Socdiana, sitaated at the extreme eastern ver;^ of the ancient 
Persian empire, was, on the first division of the empire of Alexander the Great 
(B. C. 323), allotted to Philip, one of his generals. Oa the second division {B. 0. 
301), after the battle of Ipsus, it became part of the dominions of Seleucus 
Nicator, king of Syria. The government of the province vraB administered bj 
governors appointed by the Syrian monarchs. One of these, named Theob'otus, 
whilst Antiochos Theos was engaged in war with Egypt, revolted, and made 
himself independent (B. C. 250). He then assumed the regal dignity, subjected 
the cities which remained loyal to Antiochus, and strengtheaed himself so 
effectually in his new position that it became impossible to reduce him to obe- 
ice. Ilia example was followed by the neighboring provinces, which were 
3 lost to Antjochns. About the same time (B. C. 250), Agatho'olos, the Greek 
governor of Parthia, having incensed the people by his tyranny, Absa'cbs, a 
n of hnmble origin, killed him ; and having roused the people, expelled the 
Macedonians. He caused himself to be elected king of the Parthians, and ho 
established an independent government which was feudal in its form, the mon- 
archy being elective, with a proviso that the king should always be chosen from 
the members of his family. Arsaoes reigned only two years, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Tirida'tes, called also Arsaoes II. 

In the year B, C. 246, Ptolemy Euorgotes, king of Egypt, then at war with 
Seleucus, king of Syria, overran Babylonia, Persia, and the provinces of Upper 
Asia, and plundered them, taking back to Egypt an immense booty, and some 
of the spoils which Cambyses had carried off from Egypt 380 years before. In 
the year B. C. 243 a treaty of alliance was formed between Parthia and Baotria. 
Seleucus tried to reduce the Parthians to subjection, but was defeated by their 
king, Tiridates (B. C. 238). In a second campaign (B. C. 236), Tiridates took 
him prisoner, and kept him in captivity until he died (B. 0. 226). In the year 
B. C. 220, Media and Persia were the scene of a revolt, instigated by Molon, 
satrap of Media, and his brother, Alexander, satrap of Persia, the brothers of 
Hermeiaa, the prime minister of Antiochus the Great. But on the appearance 
of the young king, Antiochus, the troops threw down their arms and subnijtted. 
~ conspirators were biken prisoners, and executed. Antiochus then made aii 
attempt to reduce the Parthians and Bactrians bt submission. He marched into 
lia, which the Parthians had taken from him, and repossessed himself of 
that province. He also entered Parthia, and obliged Tiridates to retire into 
Hyrcania. Here his success ended, for Tiridates collected an army of 120,000 
I, and re-entered Parthia. The war was renewed with great fury, but Anti- 
iis, though successful in several battles, found it impossible to subject his 
adversaries, and at length recognised their independence (B. 0. 210). He made 
a treaty with Arsaces, by which he resigned Parthia and Hyrcania b> the latter, 
upon condition that he would assist him in reconquering the other revolted 
provinces. Antiochus then marched against Euthyde'mus, king of Bactria, who 
had succeeded Theodotus in the year B. C. 221, but he was not more successful 
against him than he bad been against Arsaoes, and was obliged to make terms 
with him. We know nothing of the circumstances attending the elevation of 
Euthydemus to the sovereignty of Bactria. On his death, Menander became 
king; and Antiochus ma^e a league with the new monarch, giving his own 
daughter in marriage to Menander's son, Demetrius. Antiochus joined that 
ice in an expedition against Northern India. Menander was one of the most 
powerful of all the Greek rulers of Bactria, and made extensive conquests. 

Tiridates, king of Parthia, was succeeded by his son, Artabanes I. (B. C. 211). 
Malcolm says (History t^ Persia, vol. i., p. 250) ; " It is impossible to recon- 
cile the Persian dates with those of either Grecian or Roman historians, which 
arises from the simple fact of Asiatic writers having no account of this period 
that merits the name of history. They give us a mere catalogue of kings ; and 
their calculation of the years the monarohs they mention reigned, is less, by some 
centuries, than the actual time which this epoch includes." The Parthian em- 
pire became one of the most considerable and powerful that ever existed in the 
East. It extended over all Upper Asia, and made even the Bomana tremble. 
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CHINA. JAPAN. 



The people of Ohow ranged themselves round the standard of Chow-keun, a 
descendant of the Chow princes, whose heroic efforts to retrieve the fallen for- 
tunes of his race deserved a better fate. Chow-keun was forced to submit to 
the ferocious Chaou-seang, the Tsiu general, who had founded the Tsin dy- 
nasty. On Obaou-seang's death (B. C. 249), his son, Heaou-wan-wang, ascended 
the throne, but died a few days after his accession. E-jin succeeded him. He 
subdued the provinces of Han, Tsoo, and Cbaou ; but five of the States formed 
an alliance against him, and defeated him. He died of vexation {B. 0. 246). His 
suecessorwas the famous Che-hwano-te, the reputed child of E-jin, but in reality 
the son of a merchant, and foisted upon the emperor aa his own son, by the arti- 
fices of his real father and mother. Che-hwang-te was guilty of great cruelty 
to his mother, and, as filial piety has been always accounted in China the first 
of virtues, he became very much disliked. Many of the "philosophers" of his 
court remonstrated with him, but in vain ; he put twenty-seven of them to death, 
and caused their limbs to be suspended outside the palace, in order to strike 
terror into the others. One of them, however, named Maou-taeaou, ventured to 
upbraid the emperor with his cruelty, and, struck with his intrepidity, Che- 
hwang-te pardoned him, retaining him at court as a faithful adviser. This 
emperor formed the design of subjecting all China to himself. By dint of 
bribery and artful machinations he contrived to sow such dissensions amongst 
the petty princes as prevented their uniting against him. He was thus enabled 
to overcome them one by one. 

The northern provinces of the empire having been repeatedly ravaged by the 
Heung-noo (or iluna), whose empire then extended to the west of Shen-se, Che- 
hwang-te resolved to attack tbem. This he did suddenly (B. C. 215), took them 
by surprise, and slaughtered great numbers of them. To put a stop to their 
inroads, he resolved to erect a monument which should be a lasting memorial 
of his greatness. This was the Great Wall or China, 'commencing in Lin- 
teaon, in the western part of Shen-se, and terminating in the sea, at the foot 
of the mountains of Leaou-tung, a distance of more than 1500 miles. It was 
strengthened with fortresses, and was so broad that sis horsemen could ride 
abreast upon it. Five years were required to build it, and every third man in 
the empire was forced to work on it, under the direction of the architect, Mung- 
teen. It was completed B. C. 210. 

When Che-hwang-te became sole master of the empire he assumed the title 
of Emperor, changed the imperial color from yellow to black, and introduced a 
regular system of despotism. But he encouraged astronomy, and published a 
calendar ; embellished his chief city, Heew-yang, and visited all parts of his 
empire, introducing innovations and improvements everywhere. This drew 
down on him the reproaches of the learned, which so enraged the despot that he 
ordered 460 of them to be buried alive, and all the ancient books to be burned. 
This measure introduced the greatest confusion into the annals of China, on 
which account the memory of Che-hwang-te is detested by the Chinese. 

His son, Hoo-hae, succeeded him (B. C. 210), but was a worthless prince, 
living only for his own pleasures, and never quitting the palace. He put to 
death Mung-teen, the architect of the great wall, and also his own brother. A 
universal rebellion twk place, headed by a robber named Lew-pang. The em- 
peror finding himself deserted by all, put an end to his life. Tsze-ying, the em- 
peror's nephew, endeavored tu repel the army of Lew-pang, but without success ; 
so he submitted to the conqueror, and thus ended the Tain dynasty (B. C. 206). 

Lew-pang marched boldly to the capital. The prince of Tsoo also endeavored 
to get possession of it, but the people proclaimed the king of Choo, Hwae- 
wang, emperor, and allotted to Lew-pang the provinces of Pa, Choo, and Han- 
chang. China was desolated by intestine wars until B. C. 202, when Lew-pang, 
master of the empire, and adopting the name of Kaou-tsoo, founded the dynasty 

Japan. — Ko-re-i succeeded Ko-an (B. 0. 290). In the year 285 the lake and 
river of Oomi were formed in one night by a sudden convulsion of the earth. In 
the year 244 Japan was divided into thirty-sis provinces. Korei died at the age 
of 128 (B. C. 214). His son, Kow-kin, removed his court to Karutz. In his 
time the Chinese emperor, Che-hwang-te, sent 300 youths and 300 maids into 
Japan, in search of the Elixir of Immortality. 
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After the battle of Ipsua [B. C. 301) Demetrius Polioreetea fled to Greece, 
established himself in the Peloponnesus, and oommeneed a naval war against 
Ljsim'aohus, king of Thrace ; while Seleuous, king i>{ Syria, supplied him with 
le means of getting posaession of Athens (li. C. 299). Oil the death of Cas- 
laiier (B. 0. 296), Macedonia was left to the three aons of tJiat general ; — one 
of whom, Philip IV., died ; another, Antip'ater, having murdered hia mother, 
to Thrace, where he died. Tho survivor, Alexander, sought aid against 
I.jslniaehua, from PynRHUS, king of Epirus, and Demetriua Poliorcetes, the 
Iftttor of whom, taking advantage of the neeessities of the young prince, got 
posseaaion of the throne, and Alexander was slain. Demetrius was now (B. C. 
294) master of Macedon, Thessaly, Bceotia, and Attica ; but a combination be- 
tween Pjrrhus and Lyaimachus drove him from Macedon into the Pelopo^ne^us, 
then governed by his son, Antig'onus (B. C. 287). Pyrrhua seiied the throne 
of Macedon, hut in his turn was expelled by Lyaimachus, who remained master 
of it (B. C. 286}. Demetrius, driven into Cilicia, was taken prisoner by Selen 
us, and kept in prison till he died (B. C. 284) ; but his son Anttgonus main- 
tained himself in the Peloponnesus. Lyaimachus, having put to death hia own 
ra, Agathocles, Lysandra, the widow of the young prinoe, fled with her brother, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, to Seleucus, who forthwith (B. C. 282) espoused their cauae, 
and invaded the dominions of Lyaimachus. The latter, then in hia 80th year, 

,s defeated and slain (B. 0. 281). Ptolemy, with the basest ingratitude, mur- 
dered Seleucus, who had thus assisted him, and made himself king of Macedon 
In the same year, a horde of Gauls (or Celts from Pannonla), poured into Maj^c- 
don and Thrace, and plundered Delphi. Ptolemy waa defeated by them, taken 
prisoner ani put to death Ho was auuceeded by Sos'thenes, a Macedonian 
jfScer of ligh birth 

Tho Gauls BOjn after were cut to pieces by the Italians, and the AohfEan 
league wax revived in Southern Greece Meanwhile (B. C. 280-275) Pyrrhus, 
king of tpirus having been m-vitei into Italy by the Tarentines, defeated the 
Romans at Hera»,le'a and As culum but suatainel severe losses himself, On 
ociasiin he uttered the memorable esclamation: "Another such victory 
and I am rumed I Unable to overcome the Eoman general, Fabricius ho 

issed into Sicily where he attacked the Carthaginians and besieged Lily 

i'um Being forced to raise the siege of that citj, he returned to Italy and 

a totally defeated by the Rwnons at Beneven'tura. Meanwhile, Sos'thenes 
having been slain in battle against the Gauls (B. C. 277), was sucoeedel in 
Macedon by Antigonua Gona'tas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus 
n his return from Italy, escited a revolution in Macedon, and seized the throne 
(B. C. 273); whereupon Antigonus fled into Southern Greece, pursued by Pyrrhus 
I was also aiding Cleon'ymus to dethrone his nephew, A'reus, king of Sparta 
The career of tJiia ambitious prinoe was here cut short (B. 0.272), From Spirta 
he marched to Argoa to support Aris'teas, the leader of one of tJie factions la 
; city. In the night time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into the city ; but the 
alarm having been given, the citizens flew to arms, and Pyrrhus found it advi 
le to retreat; but as ho was fighting hia way out, an Argive woman hurled 
down a heavy tile from a house top upon his head. He fell from his horse an 1 

,s immediately dispatched. He was the greatest warrior and one of the beat 
prinoea of his time. In subsequent times, h w g d d f tho great 

est generals that had ever lived. Hannibal adtltfallg a! Pyrrhus 

.s the first, Soipio the second, and himself ih third cc d g to s me 

that Alexander was the first, Pyrrhua the s nd a d 1 m If tl th rd He 
succeeded in his kingdom of Epirus 1 y h n Al nd II On the 
death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus regained Mao d d t 1 t nt I 1 n 

death (B. 0. 239). 

In the year B C. 251, the city of Sic'yon, m. 1 1 by tyra ts w freed ly 
the courage of the patriotic citizen Ara'ths Th S y t^ J ■^''d ^^ 

other cities which formed the Achfean leagu At al ly 1 Id attempt 
drove the Macedonian garrison out of Corinth {B, C. 243) ; and this oity, with 
TriEze'ne and Epidaurus, iikevnse joined tho league. In B, C. 229 Athena did 
;ho same, and the confederacy became formidable. 

On the death of Antigonus Gona'tas (B. C. 239), hia son, Demetrius IL, he- 
;ame king of Macedon, The ten years of his reign were spent in war with tho 

Who obUiined the P«1opoiinesue! — MHcoiloiiiBF — Relate tfae changes wMoh took pluoe 
n the (iffH.ira of Groece.—What tefoU Demetrius Poliorcetes ?— LjBimachu! f— Ptolemy Ce- 
■iiunus ?— What is said of tho Ooulish invasion ?— Of Iho esptoits, death, and character of 
Pvrthus ?— Aratus ?— The Achaan league ?— Who snooeedcd Antigonus Qonalas in Macedon? 



jEtolians. On his death, Antigonus Doson, his cousin, succeeded, nominally 
as regent for Philip V., the son of Demetrius II. 

In Sparta, Agis IV. endeavored to revive the laws of Lycurgus [B. C. 244), 
but the opposition of Leon'idas, the other king of Sparta, brought about a 
counter revolution (B. C, 240), and Agis was strangled by order of the Ephori. 
Cleomenea succeeded Leonidas {B, C, 236), and endeavored to carry out the 
reforms proposed by Agis. Turning hia arms against the Achseans (B. C. 227), 
he compelled Corinth and Argos to secede from the league ; he also reduced 
Aratua to such extremities that the latter waa forced to solicit aid from the king 
of Macedon (B. C. 222). Antigonua, who came to the assistance of Aratus, 
routed Cleumenp'< at Sella'sia, made himself master of Sparta, and restored Uie 
ancient c institution, Cleomenea fled to Egypt, where he died, Antigonua died 
soon after [B C 220), and was succeeded by Philip V. This prince became 
involved in a contest with the warlike iEtolians, who attacked him and his 
allies, the leagued cities, and defeated their general, Aratus, at Caphyse ; 
the increasing power of the Romans now became so threatening, that the States 
of Greece were induced to make peace amongst themselves (B. C. 217), and 
unit^ for the common defence. 

Phihp being recognized as the head of the Greeks {B, C. 215), entered into 
a league with Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian genera!, against the Romana ; 
hut excited the indignation of all Greece by causing Aratus, who was an obstacle 
to his designs, to be poisoned (B. C. 213). That iUustrioua man has left us a 
history of hiB own times, down to the year 220. The Romana, to distract Philip's 
attention, formed a league with the jEtolians Spartt Pergamus, and Blia (B. C. 
211). With the aid of their ally, Att alus k ng of Pergamus, they soon became 
masters of the sea ; but were too h. tly pressed at that time by Hannibal b 
continue their assistance to the Miol ina Meanwh le Philopce'uen had suc- 
ceeded Aratus as the prietor of the Achiean leag e and he, marching againat 
the Spartans, defeated and slew witl hi-j own hand Machan'idaa, the usurper 
of Laoediemon {B, C, 210). The .^tol ans aft r th i made peace, and with- 
drew frim the Riman alliance. Phihp then (B. C. 208} allied himself with 
Pru sia^ k ng of Bithynia, against Attalus, king of Pergamus ; and with Anti' 
ochua kin^ of Sj ria, against Ptolemy, king of Egypt. He invaded Asia Minoi 
but thuut,h successful by land, he waa defeated at sea by the Rhodians an 
Attalus He next attacked Athens {B. C. 201), which city applied to Rome for 
aa^istanue The Romana sent a fleet and army just in time to save the atill 
lUuatrioua thmgh fallen, city. Egypt saved herself also by placing the regency 
of tho c untry in the hands of the Roman Senate. 

The degeneracy of tho Greeks at this period is shown not merely in their 
naval and military undertakings, but in the inferiority of the men of letters 
wh flour shed in this century, as compared with those of the age of Pericles. 
At the teginning of the century there were fonr schools in Athens, presided 
ler rcipoLtively by Zeno, Arceaila'us, Eficu'bus, and Strato, The other a 
of era nence were the philosophers Cra'tes, Chryaip'pus (who left 705 works), 
Po lem and Evander ; the poets Posidip'pua and Bion ; the hiatoriana Timte 
Nem thes an 1 Phylar'chus ; Zenod'otus of Ephesua, the celebrated gram 
nan Erasis'tratus, the physician ; and others of leas note. 

Zeno was a native of Cyprus : the date of his birth is not known. He settled 
it Athen-i and studied philosophy under Stilpo, Philo, and Xenocrates. 
subse luently started a system of his own, which he taught in Uie famous. porch 
(Stta) of Polygnotus ; hence his school was called "the Stoic". He was a i 
of great probity and was highly esteemed. The date of his death is unknown. 

Srs VTO taught that there is no God out of the material universe ; that every 
particle of m itter can mould itself, but is without sensation or intelligence ; I 
liie lensatitn and intellect are but the forms and accidents of matter. 

Thkoc RiTL'' a native of Syracuse, was the creator of Greek pastoral poetry. 
He studied at Alexandria, but returned to Sicily, where he pasaed his life. 

Eratos'themes of Cyrene was born B. C. 276, and studied at Athens, 
died of voluntary starvation at the age of 80, being tired of life. He was i 
tensively learned in astronomy, mathematics, and geography, and was the first 
who attempted b> measure the size of the earth. In doing this ho invented and 
employed the method which is used at the present day. 
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ITALY. 



The reduction of the Samnites was one of the first things that occupied the 
Romans at the beginning of the eenturj. That heroic people showed a bravery 
equal to that of the Romans themselves; and, assisted bj the Umbrians, Etru- 
rians, ajid Gauls, they withstood for eight years (B. C. 300-292) the efforts of 
the consuls, Fa'bius Mazikits, De'ciiis, and Cn'Rins Dbnta'tus. The veteran 
Fabiua obtained a decisive victory at Senti'aum (B. C. 295), where, it is ewd, 
25,000 Samnites were killed, and 8000 taken prisoners; the Boman loss amounted 
to upwards of 8000 men kiUed, and a large number (not stated) wounded. In 
this famous battle the Gauls took a conspicuous part, but were almost extermi- 
nated. The Samnites would neither surrender nor disperse, but retreated from 
the field in a body. The consul, Decius, was slain, and his body was found 
under a heap of slaughtered Gauls. Fabius pronounced a funeral oration over 
him, and buried him with military honors. But the Samnites did not give up 
the contest, notwithstanding their severe losses. They raised another army, 
and bound the soldiers by the most solemn oaths to conquer or die. It required 
several more campaigns to terminate the war. The consuls, Papir'iui Cursor 
CarviiiuB, ravaged Samnium ; the former gained a great battle near 
but did not follow up his success. Quintus Fabius Gurges, 6on of 
the great Fabius, was (hen sent against tho enemy, who, under their veteran 
hero, Pontius Herennius, had invaded Campania. In this campaign the old 
Fabius served under his own son as lieutenant. In the first battle Fabius was 
defeated, but in the second the Samnites left 20,000 men dead on the field, and 
Iheir commander, Pontius, and 4000 men, were taken prisoners (B 203) 
'Even after this blow the Samnites held out for another year, when they were 
finally overcome, and a Roman colony of 20,000 persons was planted at their 
stronghold, Venusia, on the frontiers of Lucania and Apulia. For the successful 
termination of the war, a triumph wa« decreed to Fabius at Rome. But the 
glory of the achievement was, however, stained by the wantonly putting to 
death of the brave Samnito general, Pontius (B. C. 292). Such was the end of 
the third Samnite war. The subjection of the Sabines (B. C. 290) completed the 
extension of the domination of Itome over Central Italy. The aspiring republic 
now turned its arms against the south of the Peninsula, notwithstanding the 
distress occasioned by the Samnite war, to relieve which, and to appease the 
people, the " Hortensian Laws " were passed. These deereed a general reduc- 
tion in the amount of debts, an apportionment of seven acres of land to every 
citiiion, and the depriving of the Senate of its veto. They were named after 
their proposer, Quintus Hortensius. Another law, styled the Maenian, from its 
originator, Caius Mje'nius, was passed about the same time. It took away the 
veto from the curiie in the election of magistrates. By these enactments the 
people gained great power. 

The Tarentines, jealous of the growing power of Rome, secretly instigated 
other Italian States to hostilities, while they placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Senones suddenly invaded the Koman 
territories, and defeated and killed the consul, Cscil'ius Metel'lus, at Arre- 
tinm (B. C. 284). This victory cost them dear; for, next year, the consul, Cor- 
ne'lius DobABELLA, defeated and almost exterminated them, and followed up 
his success by routing their allies, the Etruscans and the GauJs, near the Vadi- 
monian Lake (B. C. 283). The military superiority of the Romans was fully 
established in these battles. But the people of Southern Italy had yet to be 
convinced of this. The Tarentines and Lucanians commenced hostilities by 
attacking the Roman fleet, and insulting their ambassadors (B. C. 282). The 
Lucanians took Thurium, in despite of the efforts of the consul, Fabrioius Lub^ 
ci'nas (B, C. 281) The consul, ^milius Bar'bula, invaded Tarentum without 
success. After him, the consul, Valerius Lsevi'nus, entered that territory fo 
meet Pyrrhus, who had come to (he assistance of the Tarentines. Valerius was 
defeated at Henwlaea, and Pyrrhus offered to mediate between Rome and Ta- 
rentum (B. C. 280). This offer was peremptorily rejected, and Pyrrhus then 
marched upon Rome. He, however, thought it better to turn back, and he was 
ibilowed by (he Romans, who encountered him at Asonlum (B. C. 279). A des- 
perate battle ensued, and Pyrrhus nominally remained master of the field, but 
ho exclaimed, at the close of the day, "Another such victory, and I am ruined!" 
Dishoartened by his small success, he crossed into Sicily (B. 0.'278) t* deliver 
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the Greek States from the Carthaginians. The small States in the south of 
Italy speedily fell victims to the Romans, but the Tarentines held out, and im- 
plored Pyrrhus to return. This he did, but only to be totally defeated (B. C. 
275)'at Beneventum, by the consuls, Curius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus. 
The elephants captured in this battle were sent to Rome to be exhibited. They 
were the first animals of the kind ever seen there. Pyrrhus fied to Greece, and 
the Romans finally established their supremacy over Southern Italy. The city 
of Rome at this time contained about 280,000 citizens. 

The ambitious republic now coveted Sicily, and soon found a pretext for 
attacking it. The Mamertine mercenaries, who had deserted from the Cartha- 
^nians, and were besieged in Messina, solicited the protection of Rome. This 
was gladly accorded, and thus began The First Punic (Ph(enicwij) War. The 
consul, Appius Claudius, was sent into Sicily with an army, in the year B. C. 
264, a year which is memorable for the introduction of the brutal exhibition of 
gladiators (combatants with swords) at Rome. The Romans were successful in 
Sicily Claudius defeated Hiero and the Carthaginians. The consul, Valerius, 
took Messina and Agrigentum (B. C. 263), whereupon Hiero made peace with 
the Romans, and became their faithful ally. The Romans then turned their 
attention to naval affairs. They built a fleet, which they sent out under the 
consul Duiliu"), who gained a complete victory over the Carthaginians, off Mylze, 
on the north coast of Sicily (B. C. 260). The consul Seipio attacked Sardinia 
and Corsica while Malta surrendered without much resistance. The consul, 
Marcus AtiL'ma Rec'uibs, surrounded by the Carthaginians in Sicily, had a 
narrow escape (B. C. 258), but the Romans were progressing fast at sea. An 
indecisive naval battle took place off Tyn'daris (B. C. 257), but a complete vic- 
tory was gained near Ecno'mus (B. C. 256) ; after which, the victorious consuls, 
Atilius Regulus and Manlius Vulso, carried the war into Africa. The Cartha^ 
ginians now engaged the Spartan general, Xanthippus, to conduct the war. By 
him Regutus was defeated and taken prisoner, in a sanguinary battle, wherein 
only 2000 Romans escaped. A series of disasters befell the Roman fleets at 
sea, which discouraged them from naval warfare. But in B. C, 230, the pro- 
consul, Ci:ciJ.njs Metellus, gained a great victory over the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, Asdrubal, at Palermo, and laid siege to Lilybasum. On this occasion, it is 
said (hut on very doubtful authority) that the Carthaginians took Regains out 
of prison, and sent him ora parole to Rome, to ma^ peace ; but, instead of doing 
so, he exhorted his countrymen to continue the war, returned (o Carthage, and 
was there put to a most cruel death. The war continued with varying success 
for some years, Hamilcar Barca sustaining the falling fortunes of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily ; but at last the proconsul. Luta'iius Cat'ulus, completely 
annihilated their fleet near the jEga'tes (B, C, 241), and deprived them forever 
of the command of the sea, Hamilcar surrendered his army, and the Cartha- 
ginians evacuated Sicily, paying a tribute of 3200 talents ($3,575,000). Such 
was the first Punic War, whereby (he Romans obtained Sicily (allowing the 
eastern portion of the island to remain under the government of Hiero), and 
acquired supremacy over all the world at sea. Sardinia and Corsica were given 
up to them in the year B. C. 238. 

A period of tranquillity followed, and the temple of Janus was closed for the 
first time since the days of Numa Pompilius, as a sign of peace with all the 
world. Some troubles occasioned by the Gauls on the northern frontier, and a 
revolt in Sardinia, were all that disturbed the external peace of the republic for 
several years. But considerable 
tribune, Caius Flamin'ius, who obtained 



was occasioned at Rome by the 
passing of an agrarian law (B. C. 



232), for dividing among the people the lands taken from the Gauls in Pice'- 

The next affair of consequence was the Illyrian war. The piracies of (he 
Illyrians had provoked the Senate to remonstrate with Teuta, the widow of 
king Agron. and queen of Illjria. She not only refused redress, but caused 
one of the Roman ambassadors to be assassinated. War immediately followed, 
and the Romans forced queen Teuta to surrender the coast of Dalmatia and the 
island of Corcyra (« the republic (B. 0. 229). A new treaty with the Cartha- 
ginians bound the latter not to extend their dominion in Spain to the north of 
theEbro{B. 0.226). 
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ITALY. 



In the year B. C. 225 the republic was exposed to great daoger from 
on by the Celtic ti'ibea from the Alps and the Po. Thoy advaoced in i 
umbers, and were met al Clueium by the consuls, Atilius Regnlua (son of the 
LmouB Regulua) and jEmilius Papus, whom they defeated. In a second battle, 
at Telamon, the Romans gained a bloody victory, but Regulus was slain. The 
Celts then quitted Italy. The subjection of the Boii followed {B. C, 224), and 
the consul, Plaminiuh Nepos, overcame the Insubrea (B. C. 223). In the next 
, the consul, CLiuoina Marcellds, gained the Spolia Opima, by killing 
with his own hand the Inenbrian chief, Virid'omar, at Clastidium. The Spolia 
Opima were the richest booty, consisting of the armor and property of the ene- 
my's commander. Marceilus dedicated them to Jupiter Peretrius — the third 
and last instance in Koman hiatcry of auch an offering being made. The Veneti 
and Istrians now submitted to Rome. Plaoen'tia (Piacenza) and Cremo'na 
! founded, and Mutinnm (Modena) was fortified (B. 0. 221). All Northern 
Italy became subject to the Homana. The cenaor, Flaminius, availed himself 
of this brief interval of peace t« construct fho " Via Flaminia", or Plaminian 
oad, from Eome to Arim'inum, and to build the " Circus Flaminius". 

The most celebrated war in which the Romans were ever engaged now broke 
ut. This was The Secomd Punic Wab. It is related that Hannibal, the son 
of Giaco, and grandson of Hamilcar Barca, had, when only nine years old, sworn 
the altar of Baal eternal enmity to the Romans. Arrived at maturity, ho 
had displayed estraordinary milita,ry abilities, and was appointed oommander- 
.-chlcf of the Carthaginian armies in Spain. There he meditated and secretly 
prepared the iusa^ion of Italy and the destruction of Rome. In the year B. C. 
218 he began his operations. He commenced his march from Spain at the head 
of 100,000 men. Having previously taken Saguntura, he crossed the Alps by 
pass of the little St. Bernard, and reached the valley of the Po. The conaul, 
CoRKELins SciPio, endeavoring to stop him, was defeated and wounded near the 
r Tici'nus (Tioino); and hia colleague, Sampro'nius Longus, was routed at 
the Trebbia. Next year (B. C 217), Hannibal passed through the marshes of 
Arno, being joined by all the Gaulish tribes, but losing the' aight f y 

from ophthalmia contracted there. The consul, Flaminius Nepos, It d t 
meet him, but was defeated and killed at the bloody battle neat h 1 k f 
Thrasytne'nua. In this dreadful conflict, 15,000 Homana were take p 
and the remainder were out to pieces. Hannibal then marched it Vp 1 
where he spent the summer. The Romans, undismayed, thought n t f mo- 
ment of peaoe. They raised a fresh army, and placed it under th mm nd 
of QuiNTua Pabius Maxihl-s, whom they appointed dictator ; and they sent an 
expedition into Spain, under Publics Scifio and Cneius Scipio. Hannibai 
wasted much time in Southern Italy ; but in August, B. C. 216, the consuls, 
Terentius Varro and .^milius Paulus, marched into Apulia, at the head of 
90,000 men, to attack him. He encountered them at Cannto, and annihilated 
their army. 50,000 men perished on the field in this dreadful battle, ^miliua 
Paulus was slain, and the rest of his troops were dispersed or taken prisoners. 
But instead of following up his success, Hannibal went into winter i t t 
Capua, where he remained all the winter. The Scipios gained seve 1 t 
over Asdrubal in Spain, and in Italy the Romans raised another my 1 t 
under the guidance of Fabius, changed their tactics. Avoiding en t 
the open field, they harassed the troops of Hannibal, and cut off h ppl 
and, though he traversed Italy in all directions, he could not, in e q 
of thia policy, gain any advantage over Fabiua. The Romans regain d t gth 
and courage. The consul, Mabcelles, was sent into Sicily to besieg Sy 
which city he took after an obstinate defence of nearly two years, pr t t 1 by 
the ingenuity of the celebrated mathematician, Abohimb'des, who 1 

the storming of the city (B. C. 212). The Soipios, however, were defeated and 
killed in Spain (B. C. 212). Hannibal then marched to the gates of Rome, but 
returned into Apulia, defeating the conaul, Fulviua, near Herdonia. PuBLiua 
Cornelius Scipio (afterwards Africanus) was now sent into Spain, where hia 
succeas was brilliant. He took New Carthage, and drove the enemy to the 
Atlantic. Fabiua recovered Tarentum, and Ltevinus subdued the rest of Sicily. 
Hannibal was now at bay, but his brilliant genius did not fail him. He drew 
the consul, Marceilus, into an ambuscade, and cut his troops to pieces. Mar- 
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cellus waa killed, and his colleague, Crispi'nus, mortally wounded. Asdrubal, 
advancing from Spain to the assistance of Hannibal, crossed the Alps, and de- 
scended into Italy; but was routed and slain at the Metauros, by the conauls, 
Claudius Nero and Livius Salina'tor {B. C. 207) — and this put an end to the 
schemes of Hannibal, who remained inactive in Bruttium. The supineness of 
Hannibal, after going into winter-quarters at Capua, is almost inexplicable. 
There is but little doubt that had he rapidly followed up hia victory at Cannse, 
and marched upon Rome, there would have been an end to the republic. That 
he should have wantonly foregone the chBrished object of his life^ — the destruc- 
tion of Rome— is scarcely credible. No satisfactory explanation of his conduct 
has been given : the only reason that is at all plausible is, that he may have 
meditated a sudden return to Carthage to establish himself and family in su- 
preme power, and for this purpose moved to liie south of Italy. The intrigues 
of the Barca family, to which Hannibal belonged, kept the Carthaginians in 
constant turmoil. But even this motive would hardly have been sufGcient to 
induce him to refrain from destroying Rome. We are constrained to believe 
that an overruling Power set limits to his ambition, and preserved the Romans 
for purposes which the Cartha^nians could never have accomplished. 

Scipio, having driven the Carthaginians out of Spain, went to Africa to nego- 
tiate an alliance with Syphax, king of Nnmidia {B. C. 206), previously to 
attacking Carthage. Syphax, however, did not ally himself with the Homana, 
but lent his aid to the Carthaginians; and Scipio, crowing into Africa with a 
large army, defeated him and took him prisoner, giving a large part of his ter- 
ritories to Masinissa. Hannibal was recalled from Italy to defend Carthage, 
and was totally defeated by Scipio at Zama {B. C. 202). The Carthaginians 
now submitted to the terms imposed by the conqueror. These were; to make 
amends for injuries done to the Romans; to restore all prisoners; to give up all 
their ahipa of war; not to engage in war without the consent of the Romans; 
to reatore to Masinissa all his dominiona ; to feed the Roman army for three 
months, and pay it until it should be recalled ; to pay 10,000 Euboio silver 
t 1 nts [about $11,760,000), and to gi\e up all their ships. These terms having 
\ n complied with, peace was concluded (B. C. 201). Scipio was honored 
w th a splendid triumph and the title of Africanus, and the close of the Second 
I ic War left the Romans the principal naval power in the world, and masters 
f Spain and Sicily. 

I uring aU these wars literature and art were but indifferently cultivated by 
tl Romans. Liv'ius Andro'nicus, the earliest Roman poet, wrote several tra- 
gediea and comedies. His first drama was acted B. C. 240. Cueius Nae'vius, 
a dramatist and poet, wrote an epic upon the First Punic War. He died B. C. 
202. Quintus Fabius Pictor was the earliest prose historian of Rome, but only 
a few fragments of his history have come down to us. Cin'cius Alimentus, a 
celebrated antiquary and jurist, wrote Annals of the Second Punic War ; frag- 
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y f the invitation given by the Romans to 
1 d stay a plague which had been raging 
d llustrative of the manners and super- 
i An embassy was sent [B. C. 291) to 

1 t f JE 1 pius, to Invito him to Rome, and to 

ght t b w h pped. In answer to their petition, one 
d t th d ( h it is said, assumed the form of that 
t 1 S y 5 m d ts way to the sea-shore, and climbed 
into the ship of the Roman ambassadors. They immediately sailed away with 
it to Italy; but when they stopped at Antinm, the snako left tho ship, went 
ashore, and coiled itself round a palm tree in the precincts of a temple of 
jBsculapius, where it remained three days. It then returned on board, and 
did not leave the ship until it arrived in the Tiber, when it again crawled forth, 
but instead of landing with the ambassadors, swam to an island in tJie middle 
of tho river, where it took up its abode. Upon this spot a temple was erected 
to the god. 
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BRITAIN. 



E.NOiiAKD. — The TBcords of this cen- 
tury are very meagre. The Irish, the 
Soots, and the Piets now appear in the 
history of England, and tlieir encroach- 
ments provoked a border war, in which 
the Britons were TJotorioua. "We re- 
cognize purely British names in those 
of kings Drian, Elind, Merian, Ble- 
dun, Oen (or Owen), and Blegabred. 
Of the last-named prince it is recorded 
by Geoffrey that he excelled all the 
niusioians that had been before him, 
in singing and playing upon musical 
instruments, " so that be seemed wor- 
thy of the title of the Qod of Jesters " 

InELiffB. — After a lapse of ee\eril 
centurieswe come to the reign of Kia 
BOATH, who built the splendid palace 
of the princes of Ulster at Emania 
whence they were called King^ ot 
Emania. This Is a prominent ei'a in 
the Irish annals, . Intheneighborhood 
of tJiis palace stood the niansioa of the 
celebrated ' knights of the Bed Branch 
whose exploits have so often been the 
tbemes of the Irish bards. 

The accession of Hdgonv the Great 
(as ho was called) is the next event 
of importance. By his influence with 
the assembled States at Tara he suc- 
ceeded in annulling the Pentarchy, 
and prevailed on (he four kings to 
surrender their right of succession in 
favor of his family. He then divided 
the kingdom into twenty-five districts 
or dynasties — an arrangement which 
lasted nearly 300 years. After the 
reign of Hugony succeeds a, long inter- 
val of sterile events not worth record- 
ing, except tlie return of king Labhra 
from Gaul with a colony, which he 
established in Wictlow and Wexford. 

Scotland. — The immediate success- 
ors of Forthar (or Ferith'aris), Main 
and Deamdill, were able princes, and 
ruled for more than half a century 
Then came Eothein, who attempted to 
convert the limited monarchy into au 
absolute tyranny, but he was thwarted 
by Donald, a Pictish chieft^n fiom 
Galloway, and slain, and ayonthnomed 
Eeuther placed on the throne. This 
caused a war between the Scots and 
Picts, in which Donald was killed, and 
Keuther deposed. The Britons, taking 
advantage of these feuds, invaded and 
subdued the valleys, driving the Scots 
and Picts into the mountains. After 
occupying tlie country for 12 years, a 
peace was concluded, and the Britons 
left Scotland. Eeuther was then re- 
stored, and reigned 29 years. 
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The Gauls played a prominent part 
in the affurs f the world d iring this 
century. InCisalj neGml theyjoined 
the league )f the Italiin nations against 
Iteme, and weie the prini,ipal sufferers 
in the disastrous battle ot Senti'num 
(B. C. 29a) They suffered a second 
defeat at Tad mo by Dolabella (B C 
283), and the Bomaiis subdued the 
whole of the territory f the Sen ones 

In B. C 281 a lar^e numl ar of Tec 
tos'ages emigrated fiom Toulouse int« 
Germany where they loined the Giuh 
and Cimbn who were then meditating 
a descent on Greece. Ihis expedition 
was composed of Teutons, as well as 
Gauls indCimbri, under the command 
of their Brenn, or chief. In the first 
campaign the Macedonians were routed, 
and their king, Ptolemy Ceraunus, was 
slain [B C. 280). Next year the Gauls 
ravaged Thessaly, but were ranted at 
Thermtpjlie; yet they ravaged iEtolia, 
ani burnt the temple of Delphi, but 
were finally overcome by the allied 
Greeks, and forced to make a disastrous 
retreat. Driven out of Greece, the 
Gauls entered Asia Minor, placed Ki- 
eomedes on the throne of Bithyiiia, and 
made themselves masters of the coasts 
of the iEgean Sea (B. C. 278-241). 
Dreaded everywhere, all the cities of 
Asia Minorpaid them tribute for more 
than 30 years. At last the armies of 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and AttaluK, 
king of Pergamus, drove thorn into 
Upper Phrygia, Antiochus pursued 
them night and day as far as the Ado- 
rean mountains, where he permitted 
them to stop and settle on the banks of 
the river Halys. They made the ancient 
city of Ancyra their capital. The por- 
tion of Asia Minor thus coionieed was 
named after them, Galatia. On accouut 
of his victory over the Gauls, Antiochus 
received the title of Soter (sauour) 

After this we find the Gaul? sought 
for as meroepities by all the Asiatic 
monaiobs, and swarms of them left 
France to take service m the armies 
of the kmgs of Egypt, S>ria, Cappado 
cia, Poutus, and Bithynia. They en- 
tered into the service of PyiThus, king 
of EpiruB, and of Carthage, at which 
place they took part in a sanguinary 
but unsuccessful revolt. 

In Italy the Gauls of Insubria were 
reduced to subjection by the Romans 
{B. C. 238-236). Gallic mercenaries 
and allies also rendered important ser- 
vice to Hannibal throughout the second 
Punic war (B. C. 218-202). 
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IiT the year B. C. 251 a revolt broke 
out with great fury, and the Cai-thagi- 
I lan'f suffered severe losses. They sent 
U vMiLCAR Bauca with a large army to 
subdne the country. He was sucoesB- 
ful to a great extent, and recovered all 
the territory that had been lost ; but he 
was subsequently defeated and killed 
at Castrum Altum, in Eetica {B C 
229) HefoundedthecityofBarooiona 
As nnuBAL succeeded him as governor 
of Spain, and founded the city of Oar 
thagena. The Bomans had now turned 
then ambitious view towards Spain 
and formed leagues with several of the 
provincesin the noith of that peninsula 
against the Carthaginians. Asdtubal, 
aware of their intentions, made vast 
preparations for war, and sent to Car- 
thage for IIakmibai. to tako command 
of the army. Asdrubal having been 
assassinated (B.C. 221) in the midst of 
these preparations, Hannibal succeeded 
him. The first measures of this famous 
general were the subjugation of the 
people of Toledo, and the siege aud de- 
struction of Saguntum, which fell after 
a most heroic struggle during eight 
months (B. C. 217). On the last day 
of it, tie Sngimtines collected all their 
effects into a vast pile, and placed their 
wiies and children on it. They then 
sallied forth, and plunged into the ene- 
my's ranks, but were cut to pieces. 
Their wives then set fire to the pile, and 
perished in it with their children. The 
Carthaginians entered a deserted and 
desolated city. This siege will ever be 
memorable in the annals of mankind. 
Theliomaus, as allies of the Saguutines, 
then declared war against Carthage, 
and Hannibal, having levied an im- 
mense army, marched into Italy. Mean- 
while, Cneius Scipio, ivith a Eoman 
army, entered Spain, and routed the 
armies of Asdrubal and Hanno. The 
war was carried on with varied success 
on botii sides, Cornelius Scipio having 
been sent with reinforcements (B. C. 
215), defeated Asdrubal in several bal> 
ties; but the latter, having been rein- 
forced by Masinissa, king of Numidia, 
gained a complete victory (B. C, 210) 
at Ilorcis, in which battle both the 
Scipioswere slain. This triumph was 
of short duration, for the Romans sent 
LuciDS Makcius and Publius Scipio 
with another army into Spain, and 
these two generals ultimately expelled 
the Carthaginians. They substituted 
the dominion of Rome for that of Car- 
thago (B. C. 215). 
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GERMANY. 



In this century the Senones, Boii, 
Cimbri, and other nations, uniting un- 
der their Brcnn (or leader), invaded 
Greece, and at fir.st were successful, 
enriching themselves with a vast booty; 
but, attempting to seize the treasures 
of the temple of Delphi, they were re- 
pulsed and large numbersof them slain. 
It IS said that those who survived, after 
killing their wives and children, volun- 
taiilj burnt themselves alive, to the 
nunilier of 20,000 men, together with 
then bo<ty in their encampment. 

The Romans attempting to crush the 
Senones and Boii who were settled in 
Upper Italy, 200,000 Germans, under 
Britomar, marched towardsEome, their 
leader vowing that he would not loosen 
his girdle until he had taken tlie capi- 
toi. They twice defeated the Romans ; 
but the whole of Italy rising up to aid 
the latter, Britomar was routed by 
Paulus jEmillns, near the river Tel'a- 
mon: 40,000 Germans were slain, and 
Britomar taken prisoner (B, C. 225). 
Another chief, and nil his followers, 
killed themselves in despair. A tliird, 
Ariovis'tus, supported by the Ceao- 
manni and Hene'ti, fled to the moun- 
tains, whither he was pursued and 
overcome (B. 0. 224) ; and next year, 
Virid'omar, witli 30,000 Germans from 
the Rhine, was defeated and slain by 
the hand of the consul, Marcellus. The 
Boii joined Hannibal in his invasion 
of Italy, and Dueari'us, their leader, 
slew the consul, Flaminius, in single 
combat at the battle of Thrasynie''nufi 
(B. C. 217). where 25,000 Romans fell. 
But when Hannibal loft Italy, the Ro- 
mans attacked the Boii ; and, after two 
desperate and bloody battles, in one of 
which 35,000, and in another 40,000 
Germans fell, they drove them to the 
mountains. They long and obstinately 
defended their fortresses beyond Lake 
Como, but the strongest (Fel'sina) hav- 
ing been taken, they took refuge in the 
Alps. After some years of desultory 
warfare they were annihilated in a 
batUe, in which 32,000 of thera were 
slain (B. C. 191). This victory placed 
the whole of the southern side of the 
Alps in the hands of the Romans, who 
quickly opened a route to the western 
side, and obtainedafirmfootinginGanl. 

The Illyrian queen, the bravo Tbuta, 
whose ships spread desolation along 
the eastern coasts of Italy for a long 
time, defied the Romans, but was at 
length subdued by them. She died 
of grief (B. C. 229). 
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ASIA MINOE. 



On the division of the empire of Alexander the Great amongst his generals 
after the battle of Ipsus (B. C. 301), Bithynia, and the provinees on the lEelles- 
pont and BoBphoruB, fell to the share of LjKimachus, king of Thrace, and the 
southern part of Asia Minor to SeleucuB, king of Syria. There were also in the 
north liie kingdoms of Cappadocia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Armenia, Those 
of Per'gamuB and Bithjnia shortly afterwards sprang into existence. The his- 
tory of the first mentioned portions forms part of that of Thrace and Syria 
That of Alexander's sucoeasors is very complicated. It is difficult to present a 
connected summary of it, since it consist* of wars and intrigues hetweea the 
rulers of the different kingdoms ■which arose out of the short-lived empire of 
Alexander the Great. Asia Minor was the scene of much of the warfare and 
troubles which visited mankind at Uiat epoch. The ambition of the kings of 
Syria, Egypt, and Thrace, involved the minor States in perpetual wars ; and 
the latter are to be found ranged sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. A system of strengthening alliances by marriages between the moral ers 
of the reigning farailies grew up, but was productive of mure strife than any 
other cause. The universal licentioasnesB of the people aided the omra ssioji 
of the raost flagrant crimes by their rulers, and the female members of these 
royal families were not a whit behind the male in immorality Arsin e Berenice 
and Laodiee have acquired an immortaJity of infamy. The most important cir- 
cumstance in the history of Asia Minor during this century, is the appearance 
of the Romans on the scene of action. The great republic of Kome was destined 
to become the master of these fine provinces in less than two centuries from its 
first interference in the affairs of the East. As the leading incidents in tho 
history of this portion of the world will be found mentioned in the columns 
devoted to Egypt, Syria, and Greece respectively, a cursory view of the principal 
events in that of the minor States will suffice here. 

CAPPiDoeiA. — After the death of Eumenes, Ariara'thes III., tho native prince 
having obtained aid from tJie Armenians, attacked Amyntas, the Macedomau 
general, drove him out of the country, and re-established himself on the throne 
Ariam'nes, his son, succeeded him, and in B. C. 284 married his eldest son t 
Sfratoni'ce, daughter of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria. Arinrathes IV. who 
came next, left the throne to his infant son, Ariarathes V. (B. C. 190). The 
inhabitants of this country were proverbial for their infamy. 

PoNTi-s.^Mithridfttes III. reigned 36 years (B. C. 302-266). Of his two im 
mediate successors we have but little account. At the close of the century 
Mithrida'tes IV. was reigning; he married a daughter of Seleacus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, by whom he had Laod'ice, who married Antiochus the Great. 

Pebgamus. — The little kingdom of Per'gamus, in Mysia, was founded (B. C. 
283) by Philetse'rus, one of the lieatenantB of Lysiraachus, during his wars with 
SeleucuB. Philette'rus was originally a servant, but Lysimachns having dis- 
covered his capacity, appointed him his treasurer, and intrusted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, where the State treasures were kept. He 
served Lysimachus faithfully for many years, but at last Arsinoe, the king's 
wife, conspired to destroy him ; whereupon he revolted, and retained possession 
of tho city and treasure. For 20 years he conducted the government with the 
greatest ability, and l^d th f d t' f ''t te wh' h d h' d d t 
became one of the most pow flAM IIw ti.tr f 

literature and the fine arts d d w h Ptol my Ph 1 1 Iph p m 

them. He founded a libr y t P g m wh h ft w d 11 d th t f 

Alexandria; and the world dbtd h pi Em ftewi 

king of this State, for the t f p hm t Th d m d 

in this literary competitlo w h h Eg [ ^ g ^^ 1 d p h b ed th 

export of papyrus from Egyp Ph i tie I ft I k d to h ph w 

Eumenes I. (B. C. 263). Thp df dA h kgfSy 

and added iEolls to his d m h b q ly (B C 242) q d 

some of the western provinces of Syria. In the reign of his son and successor 
ATT'itns I., Pergamus was invaded by the Gauls or Galatians, a Celt c tri5 e 
who were then pouring dovtn from the Norfii into Asia Minor, Thra e anl Italy 
Attalus succeeded in expelling them from Pergamus, and was also fnrtunite m 
resisting the aggressions of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria (B L 226) He 
afterwards took part in the JEtolian and the Macedonian wars, as an ally of the 
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jEtollans and of the Bomans, against the Macedonians and the Achiean league 
(B. C. 215-197) I and his fleet assisted in the victory gained over Philip V. of 
Macedon by the Egyptians and Rhodians off Chios (B. C. 201). 

BiTHYNiA was erected into a kingdom about the same time with Pergamus, 
byNicomcdes I. {B. C. 279). Antiochus, king of Syria, tried to reduce this 
prince to subjection ; and, during the war, employed against him the descend- 
ant'' of the Cimmerians, who had settled in Asia Minor 360 years previously. 
These people were found to be of the same race as the Gauls, then ravaging 
Asia Minor, and who subsequently settled in Galatla. Nicomedes founded the 
city of Nicomedla (B, C. 284), and was Anally triumphant over the Syrians. lie 
was succeeded by Zielas (B. C. 251), who, after a reign of 23 years, left his 
kingdom to Pru'sias I. (B. C. 220). This monarch assisted the Rhodiana against 
the Byzantines, in a war occasioned by the heavy tolls levied by tho latter on 
all ships entering tht Black Sea 

Rhodes — The little island and republic of Rhodes, after the death of Alex- 
ander tho Great, first became remiikable in history for Its gallant resistance to 
Demetriu'i Pollorcetes who l-e^ieged it (B. C. 304). In the splendid city of 
Khodce the most celebrated painting' of Protogenea (who was then flourishiug) 
were preserved. Its neutrality was conceded by Demetrius, and in memory of 
tie siege, the famous C Ios'jub was raised. This was a brazen statue of Apollo, 
105 feet high, which bestrode the entrance to the port, and ships in full sal! 
could pass between its leg? It was the work of Chares of Lindus, and occupied 
him 12 years. It was ereited B. C. 293, and vras thrown down by an earthquake 
66 years afterwards (B.C. 227). Its fragments remained on the ground 896 
years ; at last they were sold by the general of the Caliph Othman IV. to a Jew 
of Emesa (A. D. 672), who carried them away ou 900 camels. The quantity 
of brass contained in the fragments thus carried away was valued at a sum equal 
to $4 050 000 of U. S. currency. The earthquake which thus devastated the 
island laid the city in ruins, and reduced the Ehodlans to the utmost distress, 
forcing them to apply to the neighboring princes for relief. The ready and noble 
response made by them to this appeal deserves to be recorded. Hiero and Gelon 
of Siuily Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonua, Seleucus, Mlthrldates, Prusias, and 
other' sent to them Immense quantities of corn, money, timber, &e. Ptolemy 
alone contributed $330,000 for the people and $3,300,000 for the recasting of the 
Cdossus he also sent a million of bushels of corn, and an Immense quantity 
cf timler for buildings and ships. Rhodes was thus re-established in a few 
yeoTs in greater splendor than before. But the Colossus was never re-erected. 
Such deeds form an agreeable episode in the dreary catalogue of crimes which 
stain tho history of Alexander's successors. The Rhodians were a very enter- 
prising and commercial people, and extensively patronized the fine arts. The 
Byzantines attempted to exclude their ships from Uie Black Sea, by levying 
heavy tolls ; but the Rhodians, assisted by Prusias I., king of Bithynia, com- 
pelled them to throw the trade open (B. C. 220). They also joined with Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, In assisting the Egyptians against Philip T. of Macedon, 
whose fleet they defeated off Chios (B. C. 201). 

Armenia at this time formed part of the kingdom of Syria. The early hls- 
t y f th's country is very obscure. It was an Independent kingdom at a 
m t p riod ; for the Chaldaean historian, Berosus, mentions the names of two 
f t k gs, viz., Sytha and Barzanes, and says that Sytha was the first king 
f A m la, and that Barzanes was his Huccossor; also that tho latter was sub- 
d d ty tho Assyrian monarch, Nlnus. Plutarch also mentions another king, 
am d A axes, who, having been guilty of great cruelty to tho family of Mles- 
il of his principal men, was pursued by him to the river Helmus, and 

w d wned in attempting to swim across It. We have no account of the 
p m government of Armenia, but In later ages It was purely despotic. 

Th h f deity of the Armenians was the goddess Tanais, or Analtis, whose 
principal temple was in Aoileslna, where she was worshipped in a very peculiar 
manner and licentious customs were observed. Barls was another deity pecu- 
liar to them, but we have no account of the manner In which he was wor- 
shippel Their ancient language was the Syriac, and a knowledge of it is still 
i,ultivated by the learned men who are styled Vertablets by the modern Arme- 
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'he cruelties and crimes of Agathocles did not prevent his forming alliances 

li many powerful princes. Among them was Ophelias, king of Gyrene, who 
offered him the use of his army ; hut no sooner had Agathocles got this prince 
1 his power than he caused him to he murdered. He then went to Sicily to 
look after his affairs there. In his absence Ms African suhjeots revolted, and, 
though he hastened back, he was unable to retrieve his losses: his troops de- 
serted him, and he with difficulty made his escape to Syracuse, where he was 

a after poisoned by Mienon, a creature of his grandson, Archag'athus, who 
planned the crime (B. C. 289), On the death of Agathocles the Syraousans 

'e harassed by intestine commotions, aud the Carthaginians took advantage 

^hese disturbances to estend their influence in Sicily, and laid siege to Syra- 

i. At this time the ambitious Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was meditating the 
conquest of Italy and Sioily {B. 0. 277). The Romans, therefore, entered into 
i treaty of mutual defence with the Carthaginians, and the latter sent a fleet 
of 120 ships, under Mago, to aid the former, but this assistance was declined. 
Mago then visited Pyrrhus in order to find out his designs, but that prince had 
already promised aid ixi the Syracusans, and very soon afterward landed in 
Sicily, where he made so successful a campaign that, in a short time, the Car- 
thaginians had no town left there, except Lilybte'um. But his afiairs in Italy 
recalled him from Sicily, and he abandoned all his conquests there ; exclaiming, 
IS he left the island, " What a fine field of battle do we leave to the Carthagin- 
ians and the Romans-'" 

The Syracusans were fortunate in finding a worthy successor to Agathocles. 
Hi'ero, a young man of great personal beauty and ability, had acquired the 
esteem of Pyrrhus, and dii^tingmshed him'self m arms. He was, moreover, a 
descendant of Gelon, the former king of Syracuse, It happened (B, C. 277) 
that disputes arose between the Syratusans ind their troops, and the latter 

,ed Hiero to the chief command Having found means te enter the city, he 
behaved with so much prudeni^e and mildness that the citizens unanimously 
conferred on him the office of prielor. His difficulty now was to get rid of the 
ruly portion of his army. For this purpose he resorted to a very cruel espe- 
dient. He assembled his troops, and marched against tbe Maniertlnes. On 
arriving within sight of the enemy he divided his force into two parts, one com- 
posed entirely of Syracusans, the other of troublesome mercenaries, and placed 
himself at the head of the former; then giving orders to advance, he suddenly 
withdrew the Syraousans, leaving the merccnsries to be overpowered and tut 

ieces by the Maniertines. By this stratagem ho rid himself of a dangerous 
body of men. With his Sytacusan troops he subsequently defeated the Mamcr- 
jinea at Mylie [B. 0. 271), and on his return to Syracuse was declared king. 

The First Punic War soon afterwards broke out between Carthage and 
Rome, the scene of which was Sicily. After the battle of Myto the Mamerlines 

8 reduced to estremitiea, and, being divided among themselves, oome of 
them surrendered their citadel to the Carthaginians, while others applied to the 
Romans for aid. The latter sent the consul, Appius Claudius, witi an army to 

aina, of which city he possessed himself by stratagem. The Carthaginians 

nee laid siege to it, and formed an alliance with Hiero, who joined them 
with an army. The Romans sallied forth and attacked them, and, after a severe 
contest, gained a complete victory. Their prowess on this occasion appears to 
have opened the eyes of Hiero as to the probable issue of the war; for he at 

e withdrew from bis alliance with the Carthaginians, and made peace with 
the Romans. The wisdom of this course become apparent in time, for dur nj, 
the rest of his long reign {more than fifty years), he and his people remi ne 1 
" n profound peace, while the two most potent States in the western world I ome 
and Carthage, were carrying on fierce wars witb. each other. He devot d h n 
self to the welfare of his subjects, promoted agriculture and commerce, mi la d 
down so wise a system of laws and municipal regulations that it bet in e the 
fundamental code of the country, and was kept inviolable during many su 
eeoding ages. Even the Romans, when they annexed Syracuse to the r dom n 

i, decreed that the laws of Hiero should be observed. Hiero erectel n any 
magnificent public buildings, and was the warm friend and patron of thp c le 
brated mathematician and mechanician, Ahchime'bbs, We may here o elude 
our notice of Hiero II. He lived to witness the ravaging of his domin ns 1 v 
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the Carthaginians after their victory over the Romans at Cannie. His t 
Gelon, openly espoused the cause of the Carthaginians, and induced the Syra- 
cusans to join him, but death suddenly cut short his designs. Hiero did not 
long survive his son: he died {B. C. 215) at the age of ninety, deeply regretted, 
after having reigned fifty-four years. 

The first exploit of the Romans, after the alliance with Hiero, was the siege 
and capture of Agrigentum, which occupied them seven months. This city 
was the principal Carthaginian arsenal in Sicily. But as the Carthaginians 
were masters of the sea, the Romans knew they could not hold the island se- 
curely. They therefore resolved to equip a fleet, and contest the empire of the 
ocean with their adversaries. The Carthaginians sent a fleet of 130 ships 
encounter this new foe, who numbered 120 ships, under the command of the 
consul Duillius. The two fleets met off the coast of Sicily, near Mylie, when 
the Romans, boldly grappling their adversaries' ships, boarded them, and fought 
hand to hand. A horrible slaughter ensued: the Cai'tbaginians were utterly 
defeated, losing 80 ships (B. C. 259). This was the first naval battle between 
the two nations, and it put an end to the supremacy of Carthage at sea. The 
Romans immediately redoubled their efforts to create a navy, and during the 
nest two years gained several small battles on the ocean. They meditated car- 
rying the war into Africa, and the Carthaginians made great efforts to repel 
them. In the year B. C. 255, the latter fitted out n fleet of 350 ships, man 
by 150,000 men, under the command of Hanno and Hamilcar, and sent i 
tJie coast of Sicily, where the Romans had a fleet of 320 ships, manned by 
140,000 men, under the command of Regulus and Manlius. These two fleets 
encountered each other off Ecno'mus, and a desperate fight ensued, which on 
in' the triumph of the Romans, the Carthaginians losing 60 ships. 

Carthage now ibund herself endangered. The Romans, according to their 
threat, "earned the war into Africa". They took the town of Clyp'ea, 
overran the adjacent country, making terrible havoc. Their commander, Reg- 
ulus, took several towns, routed the Carthaginians at A'dis, captured Tunis, 
and advanced to Carthage, offering harsh terms to the city. At this critical 
juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary Greek troops, under the command of 
Xanthippu.i, the Spartan, a very able general, arrived at Carthage. The ii 
pacity of the Carthaginian commanders being apparent, Xanthippus was 
pointed commander-in-chief. He at once changed the system of tactics, a 
having inspired his troops with confidence, he attacked Regulus, and cut 
army (o pieces, Regulus himself being taken prisoner (B. C.254). The Roman 
general was thrown into prison, and kept there several years. As to his sub- 
sequent fate, see the history of Italy. The blow sustained by the enemy did 
nut discourage them. They fltted out a fleet of 360 ships, and attacked the 
Carthaginians off the coast of Sioily, capturing 114 of flieir ships, but they did 
little more; and neityear a storm destroyed nearly all their vessels. In Sicily, 
Asdrnbal met with a severe defeat, and the Romans laid siege to LilybsBUB 
tie strongest of all the Carthaginian towns in Sicily (B. C. 248). Strenuous 
efforts were made to save this place, and Hamilcar Barca and Adher'bal, who 
commanded at Drep'anum, greatly distinguished themselves in its defence. 
The Romans sustained a severe repulse before Liljbteum, and Adherbal c 
pletely destroyed their fleet at Drepanum. These victories paralyzed the ope- 
rations of the Romans for five years. But at the expiration of that time the 
desire to terminate the war became very strong, and they fltted out a fiaet un 
Lut^t us, and sent it to Lilybseum. There the consul overtook and surprised 
the Carthaginian fleet under Hanno, and entirely destroyed it (B. C. 241). On 
rece pt of this news at Carthage the Senate saw that the war could no long 
be arried on, and instructed Hamilcar Barca to make terms with the Romai 
The terms agreed on were ; that Carthage should evacuate Sicily, abstmn from 
n ar on Hiero, restore without ransom all prisoners, and pay within twenty years 
3"00 Euboio talents of silver ($3,575,000). The twenty years' delay was f " 
sequently reduced to ten, and 1000 talents additional ($1,170,000) were paid 
down Also all the islands between Italy and Sicily, escept Sardinia, wt 
(, en up. Thus ended, disastrously for Carthage, the First Punic War. 

The nest memorable event was the Lybian War, or, more properly, the w 

who had been employed by the republic in the contest 
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with the Romans. These troops were composed of men of all nations, and 
numbered many thousands. Long arfears of pay were due to them, but, owing 
to the eshaustion of the puhlio flnanoea, these could vot he paid off immedlatelj. 
In consequenoe of this the troops became mutinous, and finally broke out into 
revolt. The Carthaginians, who had mainly relied upon mercenaries in their 
wars, were at first taken at a diaadvantago. They tried negotiation, hut failed 
in that. Their ablest general, Gisoo, having been recalled from Sicily, was 
sent to remonstrate with them, hut was seized by the ringleaders, Spendius (a 
Capuan) and Matho (an African), and subsequently put to death. The republic 
was in the greatest danger, hut the citizens showed a spirit worthy of the greats 
est honor. All who could bear arms were mustered, ships were refitted, and 
mercenaries invited froni all parts. Hanno was appointed oommander-in-chief ; 
but, having suffered himself to be surprised by the enemy, he was superseded, 
and Hamilcar Barca took hia place. This general at once assumed the offen- 
sive, and defeated the rebels near Utica. He followed up his success by a series 
of manceuvros, by which he ultimately hemmed the enemy in, forced them to 
fight at a disadvantage, and completely destroyed their army. It is said that 
40,000 of them perished in this battle. The cities which had taken part with 
them were reduced one after another, until the rebellion was crushed, and Car- 
thage was once more safe. But the revolt of the mercenaries had spread to 
Sardinia, where the soldiers rose and massacred all the Carthaginians on the 
ishind. The natives, however, drove out the mercenai'ies ; the latter took 
refuge in Italy, and persuaded the Romans to take possession of the island. 
The Carthaginians remonstrated, whereupon the Romans declared war against 
them, hut the former were content to avert the storm by ceding Siirdinia and 
paying 1200 talents (B. C. 237). 

The indignation of the Carthaginians at this gross injustice, and nt tlie i ou- 
stant aggressions of the Romans in Spain, brought on The Second Pl'NIC Wak. 
Hamilcar Baraa, their most able general, was appointed to the chief command 
in Spiun. Thither he went, taking with him his son, Hannibal (afterwards so 
celebrated, but then only nine years old), who, before starting, took upon the 
altar an oath of enmity to the Romans. Uamiluor subdued the greatest part 
of Spain, and, after holding the chief command for nine years, wa« killed in 
battle. His son-in-law, Asdrubal, was appointed his successor. Asdrubal's 
first act was to build the city of New Carthage, now Carthagena (B. C. 228), 
and fortify it as a bfxsis of operntionB. The Romans, perceiving his designs, 
entered into negotiations and made a treaty with him, by which the Carthagin- 
ians were bound not to make any conquests beyond the Iberus. But Asdrubal 
oonsolidated his conquests within the limits, and, during the eight years he was 
governor of Spain, he furthered the interests of Gaul. Unfortunately he was 
murdered by a Gaul, because of a private grudge (B.C. 220). The Senate then 
sent Hannibal, not without considerable opposition, however, for that body was 
distracted by the two factions of Hanno and of the Barca family, but in this 
instance the Barcinians triumphed. Hannibal at once set to work to reduce all 
the strongholds in Spain which still held out on the Carthaginian side of tlie 
Iberus, and finally laid siege to Saguntum (now Murviedro). That city niado 
a most heroic defence, but wa« taken, and all its inhabitants were cut to pieces. 
The Romans were struck with anger and consternation, but they resolved to 
stop the progress of the Carthaginians, and at once declared war. Hannibal 
thereupon began his famous march into Italy (B. C. 217). He started from 
Carthagena early in the spring at the head of 100,000 men ; but having to en- 
counter several enemies before he reached the Pyrenees, he lost a large portion 
of his army, and was forced t« leave another portion to maintain open commu- 
nication with his rear. He reached the Rhone with 55,000 men, highly disci- 
plined, and commanded by the ablest general of antiquity — himself: thence 
ho marched to the Durance, and crossed the Alps into Italy. This famous 
achievement occupied a fortnight, and cost him a large number of men, ele- 
phants, and horses, besides loss of time : it being five months and a half from 
his setting out from Carthagena before he entered Piedmont. On the banks of 
the Ticino he encountered the Roman army, under Publius Scipio, and defeated 
it, following up his success by defeating them again at the Trebia. He then 
went into winter-quarters. Meanwhile Cneius Scipio defeated Hanno in Spain, 
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and extended his conquests to the Iberus, and through the northern parts. 
In the spring of B. C. 216, Hannibal marched into Tuscany, and defeated the 
Romans at Thrasjme'nus with great slaughter. But instead of marching upon 
Rome, he ravaged Adria and Campania, where he got immense booty: he tiien 
took up quarters in Apulia. The Roman general, Fabius, adopted a new s 
tern of tactics, avoiding general engagements, but harassing the enemy by c 
tinually skirmishing and cutting off their supplies. At one time he very nearly 
destroyed Hannibal's army by inclosing it in the pass of CBesili'num, but the 
genius of the Carthaginian genei'al enabled him to save it by a stratagem. The 
student is referred to Polybius and Livy for the details of these remarkable 
campaigns in Italy: they are highly interesting ; but while they were in ] 
gresi, Cneius Scipio was gaining victories in Spain. Hannibal remained ii 
tive till the spring of B. C. 215, when the Roman general, Varro, spuming the 
tactics of Fabius, advanced to attack him. The battle of Canute is one of the 
most memorable of contests ; for Hannibal, with 50,000 men, completely routed 
the Roman army, numbering 86,000. Polybius says that more than 70,000 
Romans fell in this battle, but Livy reduces the number to 43,000. Hannibal 
lost about 6000 men. Cannse was a little town in Apulia, on the banks of the 
Au'fidus. Why Hannibal did not follow up his brilliant success by marching 
upon Rome, is a much-vesod question. He did not do so, hut took up his quar- 
ters at Capua, a luxurious city, where his soldiers gave themselves up to enjoy- 
ment, and lost their aptitude for war. He sent to Carthage for supplies and 
reinforcementa ; but though the Senate voted them, they were never forwarded: 
on the contrary, they were sent into Spain. He once advanced to Rome, and 
tlirejtened the city, but returned without accomplishing anything. He re- 
mained in the south of Italy thirteen years after the battle of Cann:e, and was 
then recalled to Africa. 

Meanwhile the Romans were regaining ground in Spain. The two Seipios 
defeated Asdrubal, and drove him out of the Peninsula. But the Carthaginians 
rmsed three fresh armies, and sent them there, and by these the Seipios were 
vanquished and killed. Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, si 
Alps into Italy with one of these armies, but was encountered by the consul 
Nero on the banks of the Metaurus, defeated and killed (B. C. 206). It is 
that the Carthaginians lost 55,000 men in this battle. In Spain the younger 
Scipio took Carthagena, and gained several victories. He then c 
Africa, routed the armies of Syphax and Asdrubal, laid siege to Utica, and 
threatened Carthage. The latter now sued for peace : a truce was granted, and 
Hannibal was recalled from Italy (B, C. 202). But while negotiations m 
pending, the Carthaginians violated the truce by seixing some Roman ships 
that had been dispersed from their fleet in a storm, and the Senate ordered 
Hannibal to attack Scipio. An interview took place between these celebrated 
i, but they could not agree upon the terms of peace. Recourse was again 
as finally vanquished by Scipio on the plai 
thaginians lost 20,000 men and 20,000 taken 
.ccepted the terms of peace offered by Scipio, 
mely : to deliver up all prisoners, and all the ships of the State, and all cap- 
tured vessels ; not to moke war out of Africa witliout leave of the Romans ; 
restore to Masinissa, king of the Numidians, all they had taken from him ; 
send corn to Rome ; and to pay 10,000 Euboic talents of silver ($11,750,000) 
within fitly years. 500 ships were delivered up, and burnt by Scipio in sight 
of the city; he also hanged all the Roman deserters. Thus ended the Second 
Punic War (B. C. 200), having lasted seventeen years, and cost Italy 3' 
men, and the plunder of 400 towns. 

In Syracuse, after the death of Hiero, the kingdom fell into the hands of his 
grandson, Hieron'ymus, a youth of an odious disposition. He intrigued v 
Hannibal against the Romans, but was assassinated before he could carry 
his plans [B. C. 214). Great troubles followed his death, and ultimately drew 
upon the city the wrath of the Romans. Marcellus laid siege to it, but the 
extraordinary genius of Archimedes, the famous philosopher, who invented va- 
rious machines to baffle the Romans, enabled the Syracusans to hold out for 
three years. The city was at length taken, but unfortunately Archimedes was 
killed by a brutal soldier who had been sent to conduct him to Marcellus. 

What grentvipfories did Hannibal gain?— How manj fell at CnnnseP—Whnt of the [actios 
of Fabius? — Of Hannibal's subsequent inactivity? — Of the exploits of the Seipios? — The 
recall of Hanniba! ? — The battle of Zama? — On what tenne was the second Punic War 
ended?— What ot Sj-rncuse ?— Archiuiedos ? 
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THE 2" CENTURY 



EGYPT. 



SYRIA. 



This century opened with a struggle on the part of Antiochns tlie Great, 
king of Syria, to got poasession of Ccele-Syria and Palestine ; in whicli lie was 
for a time suocessful. Ptolemy Epiph'anes had married Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Antioehua; and by this arrangement the revenues of these two provinces 
became partly his, as his wife's dower. It is said that Antioohus designed by 
this marriage to get possession of Egypt, but Cleopatra was faithful to her 
husband's interests, and thwarted the schemes of her father, Ptolemy c ilti 
vated the friendship of the Romans and of the Achasan league, sending magnih 
cent presents to both. But he was a weak and dissolute prince, and gave lo se 
lo dissipation. His courtiers suspected him of intending to seiae their estates 
in order to raise money for making war on the king of Syria, which project he 
then entertained. To avert this danger, they caused him to be poisoned (B 
181). He left two sons, both under age, named Ptolemy Philome'ter and Ptol 
emj Physcon, and one daughter, Cleopatra. The claims of Egypt on Ciele 
Syria led to a war with Syria (B. 0. 171) ; in the course of which Antif bus 
EpiphancB took PhUometer prisoner, and placed Ptolemy Physcon on the throne 
of Egypt {B. C. 168). The Romans, having been applied t« hy Phiiometer for 
protection, interfered on his behalf. Upon this Antioehus gave up Egypt an 1 
the kingdom was then divided between the two brothers — Phiiometer taking 
Egypt proper ; Physcon taking Gyrene, Libya, and Cyprus (B. C. 16*1). Ihe 
latter visited Rome on this occasion, and while there fell in love with Cornelia 
the mother of the Gracchi. He made her an offer of marriage, but she declined 
accepting it, deeming it more honorable to be one of the first matrons of Rome 
than to reign with Ptolemy Physcon in Lybia and Cyrene. (Plutarch, Ltfe uf 
Tiberius Gracchus.) 

The conflicting claims of the temples of Jerusalem and Mount Geriaim Uav 
ing been referred to Phiiometer, he decided in favor of the former (B. C. loO) 
He also permitted the Jews in Egypt to build a temple like that of Jerusalem 
Having been induced to support Demetrius, king of Syria, against Bala, the 
usurper, who was the son-in-law of Phiiometer, the Egyptian monarch odvaneed 
with an army to his support; but though victorious at Antioch over his oppo- 
nent, he died of the wounds he received in the battle, and Physcon then became 
king of all Egypt. The horrible state of immorality which prevailed at this 
time, may be inferred from the fact that Phiiometer had married his own sister, 
Cleopatra; and that on bis death, his brother Physcon married her. She had 
borne ft son to Phiiometer ; but on the very day of her marriage with his brother, 
the latter murdered the child in hia mother's arms. He caused all those who 
showed any concern for the murdered prince to be put to death ; and some time 
afterwards, when rejoicing that a son was born to him, he caused several of the 
chief men of Cyrene to be murdered, because they had cast some reflections 
upon one of his courtesans. He subsequently divorced his sister, and married 
his niece, Cleopatra, by whom he had two sons, Ptolemy, surnamed Lath'yrus 
(or wart), and Alexander. But the vices and cruelties of this prince drove his 
subjects into rebellion (B. C. 130), and he was compelled t« abandon his king- 
dom for a time. The crown was given to his sister, Cleopatra, but he recovered 
it by the aid of a mercenary army, and retained it till his death (B.C. 117). He 
left tlie kingdom of Cyrene to his illegitimate son, Apion, and Egypt to his 
widow and to whichever of her two sons she might choose. She named Alex- 
ander, but the people of Alexandria compelled her to admit Lathyrus to reign 
with her.. This was the occasion of more crime on the part of this incesl 
family. LathyruB had married his favorite sister Cleopatra ; but his mother 
forced him to divorce her and marry his youngest sister, Sele'ne, whom he dis- 
liked. He was then nominated king of Egypt. The new king, Lath'yrus, is 
also called Sot«r II. His reign was troubled by the intrigues of hia mother, 
Cleopatra, to secure the throne for her son Alexander, to whom Cyprus was 
given. In the midst of these disorders, Ptolemy A'pion, a natural son of Phys- 
con, acquired the kingdom of Cyrene. Cleopatra at length by her artifices 
gained such an ascendency over the people, that she compelled Lathyrus to 
divorce his sister, Sele'ne, and abandon Egypt and content himself with Cyprus. 
She then brought thence her youngest son, Alexander, to reign under her 
Egypt (B. C. 107). The name Ptolemy was by the custom of the royal family 
given to all the males, and that of Cleupatra to all the females. 

What were the nets of Ptolamy Epipbrniee?— What was hia fiito?— What events oocurred 
in the tei^n of Plolemj PhiIonieler?~What ia relatud of Ptolemy Physcon ?—Corneli(i?- 
Of the iiniBoriilitj of the rojal fsmilj? — Of Ptolemy Lnthjtna, and Aloxnnder? — Of tht 
mother Cleopatra?— Of Ptolemy Apion?— Alc.iimder?— The royal names? 



Antiocuus, designing to wrest Egypt from tho Ptolemies, invaded Ccele- 
Syria and Palestine (B. C. 198) ; but was prevented by the Romans from fol- 
lowing up his success. He then made preparations for the invasion of Greece 
(B. C. 196). The Romans again interfered. He was defeated at Magnesia (B. C. 
IQO) and lost his dominions. Howasmnrderedbyhissen'ants(B.C.187),andwas 
sue ceded by his son, Seleu'cusIV. (Philop'ator). The reign of this prince passed 
without any remarkable event. He was poisoned by one of his own ministers, 
named Heliodo'rus (B. C. 175). His brother, Anti'ochus IV. (Epiph'anes), 
succeeded him. This prince tried to enforce a uniformity of civil and religious 
(,ustDm'< among his subjects. A pretext for interfering with the Jews occurred 
durinf, the high-priesthood of Oni'as III. (who in B. C. 195 had succeeded Simon 
the Juat) Onias having expelled Simon, governor of the Temple, the latter 
fled tjAntiochus, and spread a report that there were vast treasures in the 
Sanctuary. The cupidity of the king was excited: Onias was put in prison, 
and Antiochus accepted a large bribe to appoint Joshua (who took the name of 
J^'On) in his stead. Under the rule of this Jason, a general apoatasy overspread 
the Jews He was Bupplaaf«d (B. C. 172) by his brother, Menela'us, whose 
ini^uitout proceedings provoked riots among the people. While these events 
woie passing at Jerusalem, Antiochus invaded Egypt (B.C. 170), There he 
heard that Jason had revolted. Compelled by the Romans to abandon his con- 
quest <"£ Egypt, Antiochus returned to Jerusalem, which he entered after a sharp 
resistanoe He put to the sword 40,000 of the inhabitants, and sold as many 
moie into captivity (B.C. 168). He profaned the Temple, and was guilty of 
great truelty. The Jews fled for refuge to the mountfuns and caves, where, 
healed by MiTT.iTHi'AS, a priest of the Asmone'an family, they began a fierce 
Etiuggle for their independence. That venerable warrior sunk under his exer- 
ti ns (B C.166); but his gallant son, Judas, unfolded the banner of the "Mac- 
cabees (a name said to be derived from the initial letters of the Hebrew words 
"Ml Kamoka VEloMm Jehovah," " Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among 
the gods?" Exod. XV. 11), and gained a series of victories which re-established 
tho former independence of the Jews. The Persians revolted (B. 0. 165), 
defeated Antiochus, who died on his road to Babylon (B. C. 164). 

Antioohus Eu'pator, his son, was placed on the throne ; but Demetrius, the 
son of Seleueus Philopator, dethroned and put him to death (B. 0. 162). Judi 
Maccabie'us, having restored the ancient worship of the Jews and •brtifled the 
country, attacked tlie Syrian army, under Bac'chides, and was slain, fighting 
against fearful odds. Baoehides took Jerusalem ; but the Maccabees, under 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas, still held out. After several indecisive en- 
gagements, peace was concluded. Jonathan was made high-priest (B. C. 152), 
and under his administration Judoa became a flourishing State. Demetrius was 
slain in battle (B.C. 150) by Alexander Bala, an impostor who had personated the 
unfortunate Bupator, and having been supported by the Maccabees and Romans, 
obtained the throne. He was, in his turn, driven away by Demetriua Nicator, 
the son of the late monarch (B. C. 146). Theodotaa Trypho, claiming the crown 
for Antiochus, the son of Bala, expelled Demetrius and murdered Jonathan Mac- 
cabeus (B. C. 143). He afierwards seized the crown for himself, and Simon 
succeeded Jonathan as high-priest. Antiochus Side'tes, the brother of Deme- 
trius, overthrew Trypho and obtained the crown of Syria {B. 0. 137). He waa 
a good and wise sovereign. After ably administering the priesthood for eight 
years, Simon and his two eldest sons were murdered by Ptolemy, his son-in-law 
(B. C. 135) ; but his younger son, John Hyrca'dus, escaped, and was recognised 
as head of the nation. Hyreanus finally threw off the Syrian yoke, and incor- 
porated the Idumeans with tho Jews. Antiochns fell in a war against the Par- 
thians (B. C. 128). His brother, Demetrius, escaped from prison and regained 
the throne, but was defeated and slain (B. C. 125) by Zebi'nas, a pretended son 
of Bala. Seleueus, the son of Demetrius, was murdered by his own mother, 
who, being assisted by the king of Egypt, defeated and slew Zebinas, and placed 
her favorite son, Antiochus Gryphus, upon the throne of Syria. His first act 
was to put his mother to death (B. C. 121}. A few years afterwards, half of 
his kingdom was taken from him by bis haif-brother Oyziee'nus. On the death 
of Hyreanus (B. C. 107), the high-priesthood of the Jews devolved on Aristo- 
bu'lus ; and on hia decease (B. C. 105), on Alexander Jann^e'iis. 

State the principal evenls of the reigns of Antiochus III., Seleueus IV., Antiochns IV.— 
What did the high-priest Onioa do?— How did Antiochns act towards Jerusalem ?— Who was 
MattathiasMacenbsjns?— Wh™cQ the name "Maicabee"?— What of Judaa MaceabeBna?— 
And JoYiathan ?— Demetrius ?— Ales-mder Bala ?— "What 
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INDIA. 



From the 2d century before Christ to 
the 8th century after, was the period 
in Tvhich the principal works of merit 
in Hindoo science and literature were 
written. The philosophy of the ancient 
Hindoos merita a brief notice, as it was 
undoahtedly the source whence Pythag- 
oras and others derived their own views. 
There were six ancient schools of phi- 
losophy, thus enumerated hy Mr. Cole- 
lirook ( Ih-anaactions of ike Royal Asiatic 
Soeiety, vol. i. p. 19); — 

1. The prior Mimanaa, founded by 
Jaimani, at a period soon after the pro- 
mulgation of the Vodaa. It teaches the 
art of reasoning as applied to the inter- 
pretation of those books, 

2. The latter orUttara Mimansa, or 
Vedanta, attributed to Vyasa, the sup- 
posed compiler of the Vedas, about B.C. 
1400, but certainly not composed earlier 
than the 6th centy. B. C. It is remark- 
able for denying the eternity of matter, 
and for ascribing the existence of the 
universe t« the energy and volition of 
God. 

3. The Nijaya, or Logical school of 
Gotama, which treats of metaphysics. 

4. The Atomic school of CaJiade, so 
enJled from its teaching that the tran- 
sient world is composed of aggregations 
of eternal atoms. 

5. The Atheistical school of Capila. 

6. TheTheisticalschoolofi'atanjali. 
The last two are styled the Sankya 

echool, which maintains the doctrine 
of the eternity of matter, and disputes 
the existence of God. The Vedanta 
school maintains the eternity of God, 
and denies the reality of matter. It is 
this Jasfr-mentioned system which the 
Pythagorean resembles. Its leidmg 
doctrines were that God is omoip tent 
find omniscient; that the creation wat, 
an effort of His will; that He is the 
sole esistent and universal soul info 
whom all things are reso! d 1 1 t 
that each individual soul po t f 
His substance, emanating t d 

turning to Him after sund y t 
grations; that He makes it t 
formity with resolutions pro! 1 by 
causes extending backwa d ( fl 
ity; that it is encased in a btl Ik] 
which accompanies it in all t t s- 
migrations, and in a gross b dy wh h 
perishes ; that the mind d t t 
from the soul ; that the ob] t f f 
fering is to purify and ei It tl 1 

toward perfection, which on tl d 
the individual i 
sal Soul. 



oth Lni 



What is snid o( tbis pmod of Ilindon b 
tsry?— Nnme tha anoiant schouls of philoj 
phy.— Wbnt are tbe Inst two atyled?— Wb 
are tbe leading doctrines of tbeVedanLi? 



PEKSIA. 



The history of the Greek kinj;,doni 
of Bactria presents nothing of intere<t 
The princes who governed it were con 
stantly occupied in wars against their 
neighbors, the kings of Parthia, and 
the chieftains of the wild Scythian or 
Turanian tribes. In the year B.C 140, 
Eucrat'ides, the king of Bactria, allied 
himself with Demetrius Nioator king 
of Syria, against Parthia, and they in 
vaded that country simultaneously The 
result, however, was unfortunate for 
both ; for the Paithians conquered a 
large pait of Bactria, and took Deme- 
trius prisoner (B.C. 138). Thus enfee- 
bled, the kingdom of Bactria held out 
but a few years longer, and finally sue 
cumbed to the wild Tartar tribes (B C 
127). 

Parthia, however, under a series of 
able princes of the family of the Arsao'- 
idre, rose in power, and became a for- 
midable foe to Rome. Artaba'nes I., 
and his Huccessors Priapa'tius (B. C. 
19G-181) and Phraa'tes I. (B. 0. 181- 
174), did not materially advance the 
power of the kingdom. But Mithrida'- 
tes I. (B. C. 174-139) was an active and 
enterprising prince, and at the close 
of a long reign left his kingdom one 
of the most powerful in tbe Bast. He 
subdued (B. C. 164) a large portion of 
the kingdom of Syria, then governed 
by Lys'ias, who was regent during the 
minority of Anliochus Eupator. He 
also repelled a formidable invasion by 
the Syrians and the Bactrians (B. 0. 
140). On his death (B. C. 139) his suc- 
cessor, Phraates 11., continued the war. 
Alargepart of Bactria was conquered. 
Demetrius Nicator, the Syrian king, 
was taken prisoner. He was detained 
in captivity ten years. Antiochus Si- 
detes made an attempt to crush the 
Pnrthians, as his predecessors had 
tried to do; but the espedition proved 
f '1 e d Antiochus was killed 
(B C 1 S) Phraat*a, however, met 

h th sane fate immediately after- 

w ds polling the Tartars, who had 

d destroyed the kingdom of 

B t H successor, Artaba'nes II., 

was f lly eupied, during his brief 

g sling the attacks of these 

b tarians. Artabanes was 

1 b ttle with them (B. C. 125). 

H r, Mithridates IL, put an 

dtoth wars. It will be observed, 
tl gh t Persian history, that the 
w If t the country has depended 

t 1 the character and disposi- 

t f th eigning monarch. 



CHINA. JAPAN. 



Leiv tano, having become sole master of the empire, assumed the name of 
Koou tsoo. He endeavored to restore order, and to repair the injury the coun- 
try had sustained during the long previous period of anarchy Meanwhile the 
Huni had again become formidable and retaken the districta conquered from 
them by the celebrated general Mung teen Kauu tsoo sent st^eral of his best 
generals against them ; but these officers turned traitors and went over to the 
enemy The. emperor therefore marchei against the Huns himself, but was 
drawn into an ambuscade, and forced to buy an ignominn us peace. Kaou-tsoo 
introduced a new code of laws, and endeavored to revive the ancient literature 
of the country, but was arrested bj death in the midst of his efforts {B.C. 195). 
His eldest son, Hwuy-te, succeeded him. This prince gave himself up to licen- 
tions pleasures, and left the care of the empire to his mother, the empress, Lew- 
ehe This woman was a monster of cruelty. It is related of her that, on her 
son's accession, the princess of Tse having desired to place her own son on the 
throne, she sent for that unfortunate person, degraded her to the rank of a 
slave and made her pound rice. She then poisoned the princess's son, and 
caused her to be beaten till she fainted ; her hair was then plucked out by the 
roots, and her hands, feet, and ears were cut off; but as she still showed symp- 
toms of life, a large dose of poison was given to her, and her mangled corpse 
was thrown into the common sewer. This narrative illustrates the ferocity of 
the rulers of China at tliis epoch of her history. The cruelty of Lew-ehe horri- 
fied the imbecile young emperor, who now avoided all care of his empire, gave 
himself up to debauchery, and soon destroyed his health. He died without 
issue. To prevent the crown falling to any but one of her own creatures, the 
empress substituted the child of a peasant as the son of the emperor, and iu 
B. C, 188 usurped the throne, as the child's guardian. Her ambition Jed her to 
commit the most horrible actions, one of them being the murder of the child 
she had placed on the throne. She had great talents, and was the first woman 
who reigned over " the Celestial" empire. 

On her death (B. C. 180), Wan-te, a descendant of Kaou-tsoo, was chosen her 
successor. He was an excellent prince, who aimed only at the welfare of his 
country, and was assiduous in the administration of a paternal government: 
he encouraged literature and agriculture. In his reign the Chinese invented 
paper. The Huns, however, repeatedly invaded China, and Wan-te was obliged 
to pacify them by bribes. Ilis successor, King-te (B. 0. 157) was a very lenient 
prince, but his reign was disturbed by an insurrection of the petty princes. 
The country was devastated by several earthquakes and plagues of locusts. It 
was a time of general calamity, Woo-te, the successor of King-te (B. C. 157), 
ranks very high in the estimation of the Chinese. He fully deserved the high 
renown he acquired. He conformed strictly to the ancient form of government, 
and gave the greatest encouragement to literary men ; but his peace was dis- 
turbed by the disputes between the disciples of Confucius, and those of Laou- 
ts«e ; and the land was desolated by a great inundation of the Yellow River, a 
long-continued drought, and swarms of locusts. The Huns, also, constantly 
attacked the frontiers, though they were as constantly repulsed. On one occa- 
sion General Wei-sing routed a whole horde, and took 15,000 prisoners. After 
many campaigns, Woo-te struck such a decisive blow that the Huns were unable 
to return for many years. 

Many excellent writers flourished in his time ; the most famous of them was 
IzE-MA-Tf,EBN, the father of Chinese history, who was appointed by the emperor 
to the ofliee of "Tae-she", or great historian. He fell into disgrace and was 
banished, but in his exile he composed his history of China, This work re- 
gained for him the favor of the emperor, and he was promoted to high office. 
The religious system of Laou-keun was now in its zenith; the priests had 
raised numerous temples and idols, and had made many proselytes. But the 
emperor persecuted them with relentless fury, and destroyed their influence. 
The custom of giving the reign of every emperor a "Kwo-haou" (or particular 
name) commenced under Woo-te, 

jAPAN.^Kow-kiu died B. C. 157. His second son, Kay-kwo, succeeded him. 
In the year B. 0. 154, the latter removed his Court to Isagava, He died B. C. 
97. The history of this country is devoid of incident and interest, especially 
during this early period. 
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GEEECE. 



[iviNo delivered Athens, the Roman? marohed against Philip, hut were at 
first unsuccessful. The Consul Qaintua Flaminmua howei er (B. 0. 198), forced 
the defile of Teuipe, and enierod Thessaly whereupon Philip's aUiea deserted 
him. and made peace. Nevertheless, he held out until he was totally defeated 
it Cjnosceph'alte (B. 0. 197), when he eubmitted to the Ikimans, who forced 
lim to resign his navy, and his pretensions to supremacy over the Grecian States. 
In the year B. C. 196 the Romans ivent through the farce of proclaiming the 
liberties of Greece at the Isthmian games ; hut their real efforts were secretly 
directed to the weakening of the Achtean league. Philop<enien, however, labored 
hard to sustain the confederacy, and the independence of his country. He at- 
tacked, defeated, and killed Nabia, the tyrant of Sparta, who was an ally of 
the Romans (B. C. 192). Sparta then joined the league. But a new combinar 
tion of forces took place when Antl'ochus, king of Syria, having declared war 
against the Bumana, made an alliance with the iGtolians, and invaded Greece. 
The AoS£eana then declared for the Romans, and Philip did the same ; but the 
latter, after being defeated by Antiochua, and losing ranch tirae, returned to 
Asia (B. 0. 191). Anti'ochus was unsooceesful against the Romans, and was 
driven by them out of the country: they then subdued the .^tolians, and deprived 
them of their independence. 

Philopcemen now compelled the Spartans to adopt the laws of the league, and 
to abrogate those of Lyourgua (B. C. 189). This caused them to caiTy their 
mplaints to Rome ; and the Achfeans, dreading the vengeance of that power, 
iide an alliance with Egypt. Philip, also, learning that the Romans had he- 
me jealous of the revival of his power, sent his son Demetrius to Rome to 
plead his cause before the Senate. Thus all Greece began to pale before the 
rising star of Italy But the greatest calamity of all was the death of Philo- 
pcemen (B. C 1S3) wl was taken prisoner in a skirmiah between the Achieans 
and Measenians an 1 ru Uy put to death by the latter. He was the last great 
general that ma nta ned the glory of the Hellenic race, and has been styled 
"the last of the Greeks Tl e Achaeans revenged his death by the storming 
of Messe'oe, and tl e sla gl ter of every person who had taken part in the mur- 
der. The rema n of PI lopcemen were buried with the utmost honors at Me- 
gftlop'olis ; the historian, Polybius, carrying the urn which held his ashes. 

Demetrius, having pacified the Romans, returned to Maeedon (B. C. 181) ; 
but his father and his brother Perseus, jealous of his popularity, put him to 
death. Philip soon after (B. C. 179) died of a broken heart. His son, Per'seus, 
hated by everybody, succeeded him on the throne. The first act of Perseus was 
,0 form a league against the Romans ; the Achseans, on the other hand, formed 
in alliance with them. For some years the Romans took no meaaurea against 
Perseus, who treated their ambassadors with contempt. But at iaat (B. C. 171) 
they sent Liein'ius against him with an army, which met with some reverses. 
This emboldened Perseus to form alliances against the Romans with Antiochus, 
Prusias, Bumenes, and other Asiatic monarchs. For three years the Romans 
made little progress. At length the celebrated jBsiLius Paullus took the chief 
command. That general subdued lUyria in 30 days, and forced Perseua to a 
ive engagement at Pydna, in which the Macedonian tyrant was defeated 
and taken prisoner, and he was sent in chains to Rome (B. C. 168). Thus ended 
independence of Maeedon. Greece was still left nominally free; but 1000 
of the most eminent Achfeans having been summoned to Rome as hoatagea, were 
kept there 17 years in prison. On their return from their captivity (B. C. 148), 
they stimulated their countrymen at Corinth to insult the Roman ambassadors, 
who had been sent there to settle some disputes between the Achteans and the 
Spartans. This led to another struggle, which was brief but decisive. The 
Romans defeated the Achseana everywhere. The Consul Lucius Mum'mius, 
after rooting the army of the league at the Isthmus of Corinth, entered that 
city without opposition. Corinth was abandoned to pillage, burned, and razed 
to the ground ; the inhabitants were sold for slaves ; the finest specimens of 
Grecian art were disposed of by the ignorant Roman generals to the king of 
Pergamus ; the remainder were sent to Rome. Greece was formed into a prov- 
e of the Roman empire under the name of Achaia, and thus disappeared 
from history. Greece reappears no more in history as an independent State until 
the beginning of the [9th oentury, a period of nearly 2000 years. 
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Among the eminent literary and scientific men of Greece in this century, 
were the philosophers and geographers, Pol'emo and Arl«mido'rus ; the histo- 
rian Polyb'ius ; the astronomer Hippar'chns, who made a catalogue of the stars ; 
the poets Moschus and Nican'der ; Came'ades, the founder of tlie third acad- 
emy at Athens ; Diog'enes, the Babylonian, and Antip'ater, the Stoic, philos- 
ophers ; Philo of Byzantiuni, the celebrated mechanician, who wrote a treatise 
on military engineering, and an account of " the Seven Wonders of the World," 
which were: 1. The hanging gardens of Mebuchadneziar at Babylon ; 2. The 
walls of Babylon ; 3. The pyramids of Egypt ; 4. The Colossus of Rhodes ; 
The temple of Diana at Ephesus; 6. The statue of Jupiter Olympiua at Athens, 
which was the master-piece of Phidias, and was made of_ ivory and gold ; and, 
7. The tomb, or mauaoleum, of Mauso'lus, king of Caria: — the critic Ariatar 
ohus ; the philosopher Clitom'aohus of Carthage, who wrote 400 works ; tlie 
dialectician Diodo'rus ; and others of less note. But Athens remained the 
chief scat of learning in the Roman empire. 

Before concluding our sketch of the history of this remarkable people, i 
may notice two or three things. Four dialects were in use among them ; 
The Attic, which waa spoken in Athens and its vicinity; it was the most elegant 
of the four: Piato, Xenophon, Thucydides, Demosthenes, .i^aohylua, Sophoclea, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes wrote in it ; — 2. The Io«ic, used chiefly in Asia 
Minor: Herodotus and Hippocrates used it: — 3. The Doric, spoken by the 
Spartans, Cretans, and Sicilians : Theocritus, Pindar, and Archimedes wrote ii 
it : — 4. The .^olic, spoken by the Bceotians. 

The history of Greece may be divided into four periods. First, the mythical 
and heroic age, extending from the fabulous Jupiter to the siege of Troy. Second, 
the transition period, when the different States assumed their definite shapes, 
and the colonies were planted. Third, the brilliant period from the war wit! 
Darius to the death of Alexander the Great. Fourth, from that period until the 
subjugation by Rome. 

The rites of burial were held very sacred by the Greeks. In the later ages 
it waa customary to bum the body of the deceased. When it waa consumed, 
the nearest relative collected the ashes, and deposited them in an urn, wl 
waa then buried. Libations of wine were poured out during the funeral e 
monies, and part of the clothes of the deceased were thrown into the fire. 
Those citizens who neglected these dutiea were prohibited from attaining to any 
high office, however well qualified foe it. 

It is evident that the mission of Greece was to develop the Beautiful. To ni 
other nation has so lively a perception of what is lovely in Nature, Art, and 
Philosophy, been vouchsafed. To this day the sculptures of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles have been unsurpassed. The architecture of Greece has been the model 
of that of succeeding generations of civilized men. The Greeks themselves 
were physically the handsomest and bestrdeveloped people of antiquity ; and 
their poetry proves that they entertained the loftiest notions of patriotism, her. 
oism, and endurance. The teachings of Socrates and Plato approach closely to 
the Christian standard. The beautiful speculations of Pythagoras, the heroic 
poems of Homer, the dramas of .^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the lyrics 
of Pindar and Anacreon, the many beautiful myths by which the operations of 
Nature were typified, the philosophy of Aristotle, the geometry of Euclid, show 
what a variously as well as a highly gifted race the Greeks were. That they 
should have arisen so mysteriously, shone out for so brief a period, done so much 
in BO short a time, and vanished so suddenly, are among the marvels of history. 
The period of this brilliancy lasted but little more than 300 years, yet this suf- 
ficed to bequeath to the world an imperishable influence on its ideas, languages, 
and literature. The inspiration of the most gifted minds of modern times has 
been derived mediately or immediately from Greece. Rome would not have been 
what she was, but for the ideas and habits she borrowed from her proriaee of 
Achaia, and the schools of Alexandria. But Greece did little tfl elevate the 
position of woman: the Greek wife was, practically, not much better thai- 
household drudge or slave. This defect in social polity, combined with the wi 
of a definite standard of religion and morality, were the causes of the early 
downfall of the race. The Greeks became thoroughly demoralized, and remained 
so for centuries. They are only just now emerging from their fallen state. 

Whnt eminent men flourished ?— Whioh were "the Seven Wondera of the World"?— Na 
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The dominions of Rome now embraced sll Italy, Sf S I 
Before the close of the century we shall find them est d d f 
to the Euphrates and the Black Sea. 

Having rescued the Athenians from the clutches f Ph 1 p f M d th 
Romans declared war against that prince, and an army t t M Uo- 

nia, but nothing of consequence was effected (B. C. 200) It 1 th Q 
Flamin'jnus was entrusted with the conduct of the d 1 f d 

Philip into a battle at Cjnosceph'alsB (B. C. 197), t t lly d f t d h m d 
compelled him to make peace. Flamininus proceeiiel th k f ! g 

all Greece. He caused it to be solemnly proclaimed t th I tl g , 

that all the Greeks who had been subject to king Philip and the Macedtnians 
were free and independent (B. C. 196), and he remained nearly two year' in 
the country to carry out this proclamation. 

The noit war in which the republic was engaged was with the Spaniard'^ 
who sought to regain their independence. Marcus Pobcius Cato (aurnamed 
"the censor") was sent against them, and carried on the war witli such success 
that he was decreed a triumph on his return to Rome (B. C. 194). At the 6\me 
time Antiochus, king of Syria, hoping to re-eBlablish the empire of tha Seleu 
cidse in Asia, and incited by Hannibal (the famous Carthaginian, who hal tiken 
refuge at his Court), crossed over into Thessaly in order to renew the war m 
Greece. lie was met at Thermopylss (B. C. 191) by Flomininus, and defeated 
in a sanguinary battle, mainly owing to the conduct of Cato. His fleet was 
likewise defeated in two engagements, Antiochus returned to Bphesus discom 
fited. CoBSELius Scipio Afbicanus, who had been previously (B. C. 193) sent 
to arrange terms of peace with Antiochus, was now sent with his hrotier Luc ns 
to terminate the war. They soon reduced him to great straits, defeated I im at 
Magnesia, subdued his allies (the Galatians), and forced him to give up all his 
possessions in Europe and Asia, north of Mount Taurus (B. C. 190). On tlieir 
joturn they were accused of having taken bribes of Antiochus to let him off lo 
easily. Cato, find the two Petilii, the tribunes of the people, called upon Lucius 
Scipio to render an account of all the sums he had received from Antiochus 
He accordingly prepared the accounts, and was in the act of delivering them 
up, when his brother Africanus snatched them out of his hands, and tore them 
up before the Senate. But Lucius was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. The tribune, Mimi'dus, ordered him to be dragged to priwn 
whereupon Africanus rescued him from the officer's hands. The contest might 
have ended fatally, had not the tribune, Tibe'rius Grac'csus, released Lucius 
Cato, Nse'vius, and others, then brought Africanus to trial (B. 0. 185). On the 
day of the trial Africanus reminded the people that it was the anniversary of 
his victory over Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them to follow him to the 
capitol to return thanks to the gods. The people followed him in crowds but 
he then quitted R*me, and retired to his country-seat at Litcrnum. libenua 
Gracchus persuaded the censors to let the prosecution drop. Scipio never re- 
turned to Rome, and died about the year B. C. 183, being one of the greatest 
men Rome ever produced. Lucius Scipio, however, was condemned, and ill bis 
property was confiscated. In this memorable affair Cato the censor acted with 
extraordinary virulence against the Scipios,.and against all those patnciaus 
who had introduced Grecian and Orienin! luxury. He displayed this feeling 
during the whole of his censorship. In the year B. C. 150 he was sent to f ii 
thage to arbiti'ate between that city and Masiliissa, king of the Numidinns 
On that occasion he was so struck with the flourishing state of Carthage that 
he insisted on the necessity for destroying it, in order to make Rome safe Ihe 
niemovatle expression, "BeUnda est Carthago" (Carthage must be destroyed) 
waa his. He died B. C. 149, aged 85. This remarkable man, in his capacity 
of censor of public morals, effected many reforms, some of which died with him 
others survived him. He labored strenuously to check the gi-owth of luxury 
and laid heavy taxes on dress, equipages, slaves, houses, and land. lie punished 
the most illustrious personages for unbecoming conduct, and fiercely attacked 
all abuses. He had numerous enemies, and was accused forty-four times before 
the people, but always came off victorious, lie vigorously managed the public 
works, and greatly amended t!ie drainage of the city. His abilities were of a 
very high oi'der, but his self-conceit was intolerable. He acted as though he 
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w f 11 1 1 I ile his determined will bore down all opposition. He wrote a 
w k f m g which has come down to us. He was the most remarkable 
m f h t m and was a true type of the domineering Roman character. 

D th ten-al between B. C. 187-172, the Romans subdued the Celtic 

t b th thof Italy, the Ligurians and the Istrians. They also continued 

th j^ t f '^pain, and were called upon to arbitrate in the disputes of va- 

t About the year B. C. 168, Perseus, king of Maoedon, penetrating 

tl ml t d signs of the Romans, organized a conspiracy of several Stales 
t th d, entering Thessaly, he attacked and defeated a Roman army 

th P For some time his successes continued ; but the consul, jEmilil-s 

Pi llls, stopped his career at Pydna, totally defeated him, took him and his 
family prisoners, and annexed his kingdom to the Roman dominions. The 
consul then plundered Epirus; and, on his return to Rome (Nov., B.C. 167), re- 
ceuel the most splendid triumph that had yet been seen. A thousand of the 
principal Acha^ans were brought to Rome as hostages for the tranquillity of 
Greece They were thrown into prison, and detained there seventeen years. 
The treasure taken in the Macedonian war paid all debts contracted in ita pro- 
giess and the tribute annually exacted from Maeedon, added to the revenues 
of thei provinces, enabled the government i« dispense with all direct taxes 
upon Roman oitiaens in future wars. Thus the Romans became accustomed to 
111 e by the spoliation of other nations, and we are not surprised that their taste 
for luxury kept pace with their rapacity for plunder, until al! virtue was crushed 
out of them, and they sunk under the yoke of ambitious military chiefs at the 
doseof the next century. The unhappy Perseus and hia three sons were thrown 
into a loathsome dungeon, from which they were rescued through the interces- 
sion of PauUus. The king died soon after, and his eldest son was employed as 
a public clerk. Such was the destiny of the last heir to the throne of Maeedon. 

The long-delayed destrnction of Carthage was now resolved upon. The Senate, 
urged in by Cato the censor, found in the disputes between the Numidians and 
the Carthaginians a pretext for fixing a quarrel upon the ill-fated city. That 
unhappy State did all that could be done to avert the designs of Rome ; but 
tinding that nothing short of the entire surrender of its liberties would satisfy 
the Senate, it resolved to resist to the last. The Romans fitted out an immense 
expedition [B. 0. 148), under the consul, OAr.puR'irius Piso Ossoni'nus, and in- 
lested Carthage. Piso, however, did not accomplish anything of importance. 
He was recalled, and the command was given to PubijIus Cormelius Scipio 
(surnamed " Africanus Minor ", the younger son of .ffimilius Paullus, the con- 
queior of Macedonia, and adopted by the son of the great Africanus), who had 
already distinguished himself during the siege. Ho prosecuted the operations 
against the doomed city with the greatest vigor, but the Carthaginians defended 
themselves with the energy of despair, and it was not until the spring of B. 0. 
146 that the Romans forced their way into Carthage. The work of slaughter 
occupied many days, but the city was finally destroyed. [A fuller account of the 
fall of the great rival of Rome will be found in the page devoted to Carthage.] 
Scipio IS said to have wept over its fate. He returned to Rome, where he was 
decreed a triumph, and was soon after elected censor. His efforts in that ca^ 
pacity to repress the growth of luxury were unavmling. 

Duimg the third Punic war, an impostor, named Andriscus, who pretended 
to be the son of Philip of Maeedon, kindled another war in Greece. But he 
WIS male prisoner, and put to death by the prietor, Q. Metellus (B.C. 140), and 
Maeedon was regained. The disputes between the Achasans and the Spartans 
furnished tha Romans with a pretext for further interference in the affairs of 
Greece Metellus attacked the Achreans, and dispersed them; but at this juno- 
ture he was sent hack to Macedonia, by the consul, Lvcms Muuuius, who 
asiunied the conduct of the war. That officer laid aiege to Corinth, sacked, and 
burnt it ; and after having plundered it of its statues and paintings, some of 
n hich he sold to the king of Pergamus, and others he sent to Rome, he levelled 
its houaea and walls with the ground. Mummius was a rude barbariau, utterly 
incapable of appreciating works of art, but he was also indifferent to wealth, 
and reserved very little of the plunder for himself. A specimen of the ignorance 
of this destroyer of one of the most beautiful cities of ancient Greece, is shown 
in his suffering his soldiers to use one of the choicest works of the painter 
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Ariatides as a draft-board ; and when Attoliis offered him a large sum for the 
painting, he imagined it maat be a taliaman, and ordered it to be sent to Home. 
He told the seamen who contracted to carry the statues and pictures of Corinth 
fl Rome, that " if they lost or damaged them they should make the los g d 
Thebes and Chalcis shared the same fate as Corinth, and thus ia the sai y 
(B, C. 146) that Carthage fell, Greece became a Koman proyince u 1 tl 
lame of "Achaia". 

While the wars in Africa and Greece were raging, another contest m< fl 
than either was going on in Spain, where the natives fiercely resisted th d m 

ion of the Romans. The Lusitanians (ancestors of the modern Port g ) 
displayed extraordinary bravery in this remarkable contest, which was b ght 
about by tlie cruelty of the consul, Licin'ioa Luoul'lus. For three y th 

Romans were uniformly unsuccessful. Marcus Marcellus and the p £et 
Galba, were unable to make any progresa against the patriots under Via 
a shepherd. This heroic loader, the prototype of the guerilla chiefs of Sp 
modern times, drove the Romans out of the weat of the peninsula. Th 1 

Fftbius Maximus .^milia'nus, was seat against Viriathus. He rema d tw 
years in command, but effected nothing. In the year of his departu (B C 
143), the war assumed a more serious aspect. The Celtiherians sudd ly p 
peared in the field in formidable force. Metellus, the conqueror of Ma d 
was sent against them ; and in the course of two years he shut them up th 
strongholds, Terman'tia and Numan'tia: but at this point he was sup d d 
by the consul, Pompeius, an ignorant and unskilful man, who carried tb 
test two years longer, by which time his army was so reduced that h w 
d to make peace on easy terms. His suoceaeor, Popill'ius Ltenaa, h w 
repudiated the treaty and continued the war, but with aa little credit a. P 
peius. He was superseded by Manci'nus (B. C. 137), when fresh disaster 
attended the Romans, and the Numantians compelled the new comm d t 

e for peace. He resigned his command to Lep'idus, and proceeded to Rom 
to justify his acta ; but the Senate rejected the treaty, and sent Manci b k 
o the Numantians as a sacrifice. The latter refused to accept him i 1 f 
the treaty, and senf him back to Rome, where he waa treated aa an ali t 1 

>i law waa passed restoring to him his privileges. 

Meanwhile Lepidus attacked the Vaccteana, near Salamanca, witho t h 

iucceas ; and CalpumiuB Piso, who succeeded him, fared no better. It w Id 
ieem that the Romans were no match for the Spaniards in the field, a d th 
continued ill-fortune caused great discontent at Home. 

The contest with Vinaihua might have been prolonged indefinitely, h d t 
the coDSu), Cueius Cscpio, proLured the aasassiuation of the gallant ohi f (B C 
138). The Lusitanians thereupon laid down their arms. But the city f N 
mantia defied all the efforts of the Romans for years, until Scipio £milianus, 
the conqueror of Carthage, undertook to terminate the war. This great man 
had led a quiet life after the tonqiiest of Carthage. He served aa censor [B. C. 
142) in conjunction with Mummius, and had been sent on au embassy to Sgypt. 
The voice ot the people called him to the Spanish war (B, C. 135). and, notwith- 
standing the exhausted state of the country, he raised 4000 men by his personal 
influence and himself advanced the necessary funds. His first step, on assum- 
ing command, was to organize the demoralized army; the strictest discipline 

9 enforced bat considerable time elapsed before he advanced against Nu- 

ntia It was not until the spring of B.C. 133 that he and his brother Fabius 
laid siego to that city. He was joined on the march by Jugurtha, the son of 
Mioipsa king of Numidia, with a large body of African cavalry. Nuniantia 
a reduoeil by famine, and the wretched inhabitants were sold into slavery. 
The town waa then so effectually destroyed that its aite cannot now be discovered. 
For this exploit Scipio obtained the surname of Tfumanti'nua. 

In the west of Spain, the consul, Decius Juniiis BttoTtja, effected the pacifica- 
Sion of Luaitania. He founded the town of Valentia, and, marching northward 
icross the Tagna, crossed the Western Pyreneea. He waa the first Roman who 
reached the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and saw the sun set in the waters of 
the Atlantic, He remained five years in Sp^n, and waa honored with the title 
of Calliui'cus for his successes (B. C. 133). 

In the same year, Attains III., king of Pergamus, died, and 
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kingdom and his wealth to the Roman people. This bequest involved them in 
a war with Ariatoni'cus, the brother of Attains, who disputed the bequest. The 
consul, Publiua Crassus, waa alain, and the Romans had to aak aasiatance of 
M k ng of Pontua, before they could subdue Ariatonicus. The consul, 

P h d the honor of annexing this province to the Roman dominions, 

d M th d t was rewarded by the gift of Phrygia. 

Wh 1 tl ''piniah war was raging a servile war broke out in Sicily. Slavery 
h 1 1 g 1 stablished in the Roman dominions. The alaves were captives 

t k w d sold in the public markets. The number of theae unfortunate 

p w t groat, until after the second Punic war. But at the close of 

th t g t t st, Rome entered on a career of foreign conqueat. To punish the 
Bnitt f ding the Carthaginians, thewhole nation were made slaves. On 
th q t fGreece,15ll,0O0nativesof EpiruBwerosoldby./BmiliusPaullua. 

S p t 30 000 home from Carthage. Thousands were sold into slavery 

d g th S an, Illyrian, Grecian, and Spanish wars, and thns slave labor 
b ra pi t f 1 and cheap. There was also a regular slave trade in the East, 
th p I 1 mart of which waa "the sacred isle" of Delos, Thitlicr were 
h ght h beings from Thrace, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, etc., and 

m t OS many as 10,000 were sold in one day. Those who were brought 

to Ital w treated with great barbarity. They were employed in the fields 
1 k g ft ttle, for the safety of which they were held responsible, and they 
w mp 11 d to provide themselves with the necessaries of life. When not 

th mpl yed they were shut up in large prison-like buildings. The system 
f b d g for which the south of Italy has so long been noted, had its origin 

R I ry; for the masters would instruct the slaves to obtain clothes 

d th aries from travellers, and the practice onee begun could not be 

crushed out It became dangerous to travel, especially in Apulia, and the rich 
fid t th t wna. The same system prevailed in Sicily, where the alaves 
w p h p worae treated than in Italy. At the city of Enna, the domeatic 
fy y f D moph'ilus, a wealthy land-owner, drove them into insurrection, 
H d 1 by Ijr ek slave, named Eunus, they made themselves masters of Enna. 
E m d the royal name, Antiochua, and became the aeknowledged king 

f th f, l^' ''''*' assembled in vast numbers. The Roman troops were 

d f t J d the cities of Meaaana and Tauronfe'nium were captured. The 
t p ead into Italy, but there it was speedily crushed. The consul, 
F Ivi SI waa sent with an army into Sicily (B. C. 133), but he did very 

1 ttl H esaor, Calpumius Piso, did better: he wreated Messana from 

th 1 k 11 g 800O of them. The extinction of the revolt was reaerved for 

th 1 R p I'ius, who look Enna and Tauromenium. The slaves were tor- 

t d d mv acred ; Achjeus, their leader, died bravely fighting ; but their 
pseudo-king, Eunua, waa a coward, and ended his days in a loathaome dungeon. 
Thus was the first servile war terminated. The decayed state of agriculture 
throughout Sicily now clmmed the attentjou of the Senate, and commiaaiouerK 
were appointed to aid Rupilius in framing laws to meet the evil. The principal 
meaaure was the levying of tithes on the land, which were to be paid to the Eo- 
mana; and courts of appeal were established to protect the inhabitants. The 
burdens of land-owners were thus lightened, and agriculture again flourished. 

During these wars the power of the Senate increased rapidly, and the govern- 
ment of Rome degenerated into a tyrannical aristocracy, whose members, though 
distinguished by great courage and abilities, were luxurious and corrupt. The 
popular family of the Gracchi were a noble exception. Distinguished above 
all Roman ladies for virtue and refinement was Cornelia, the younger daughter 
of Scipio Africanus (the elder), and wife of the censor, Tiberius Skmphonius 
Gracchus, She was the mother of the two tribunes, Tibekhis and Caius Ghac- 
cnus, whom she survived. On her death the people erected a statue to her, 
with the inscription, " Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi." The career of 
this family is important in Roman history, Tiberius, observing in the course 
of hia military duties in Spain, Africa, and elsewhere, that the avarice of the 
aristocracy, combined with the expenses of the wars of the republic, had com- 
pletely destroyed the middle class of small land-owners, resolved to attempt the 
reformation of the State. Having procured himself to be elected tribune, ho 
proposed the revival of the agrarian law of Licinius, which had been disregarded 
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for matij years. The proposal was vehemently opposed, and one of the trihunes, 
Marcus Octavlus, vetoed the bill. The people, at the instigation of Tiberias, 
deposed Octavius, and tho bill was carried. Tiberius, his brother, Cains, and 
his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, were appointed to carrj it into execution. 
It was at this juncture that Attalus bequeathed Pergamus to Rome. Tiberius 
proposed that the new territory should be divided among the people, lie was 
again elected tribune, but the Senate declared his election illegal, on the ground 
that no one could hold the office for two consecutive jears. Tiberius paid no 
attention to this objection ; but while the voting was going on, a band of Sena- 
tors, headed by SciPio Nasi'ca, attacked the people in the forum, and Tiberius 
was killed (B. C. 133). His brother, Gaius, was elected tribune (B. C. 123) He 
carried out more extensive reforms than his brother had done. The Senate were 
deprived of some of their most important privileges, and every branch of the 
administration was modified. Caiua Gracchus mas elected tribune again next 
year, when the Senate, finding it impossible to withstand bis influence, resoited 
to artifice. They induced Caius's coUeagne, Liviua Drusus, to propose measures 
more popular than those of Cains. The people fell into the snare, and, while 
Caius was absent at Carthage, whither he had gone to superintend the foundmg 
of a colony, many of his friends deserted him. Several of his laws were repealed 
Caius returned to Rome, and appeared in the forum to oppose these proceedings 
It happened on this occasion that one of the friends of the consul, Opim'ius, was 
slain by the friends of Caius. Upon this tho Senate authorized Opimius to resort 
to arms. The friends of Caius fought in his defence, but he refused to arm, and 
fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by the hands of his slave, whom he 
had commanded to kill him. About 3000 of the adherents of tho Gracchi were 
killed, their property confiscated, their houses demolished, and their friends 
strangled (B. C. 121). With this sanguinary episode perished tho freedom of 
the Roman republic. Henceforth the power of the State fell entirely into the 
hands of tho profligate aristocracy. 

In the year B. C. 118, Micipsa, king of Numidia, died leaving his kingdom 
to Jtjguhtha, his illegitimate nephe v and t( II em p al and Adhor'bal, his two 
sons. In the course of the year, Jugurtha as ass nited H pu j al, and defeated 
Adherhal, who thereupon fled to Etme to voke the a d of the Senate. But 
Jugurtha, by bribes, counteracted the mpla nts of Adl orbal and tho Senate 
decreed that the kingdom should be equally d led between the two. Jugurtha 
then bribed the Senators, intrusted w tl the execut on of this decree, to give 
him the larger portion. He followed up h s v 11 ny by attacking Adherbai, 
and shutting him up in the fortress of C rta The Romans commanded him to 
release Adherbai, but he paid no attention t the command and at length, 
gaining possession of Cirta, he put Adl erbal to death (B C 112). War was 
now declared against Jugurtha, and the consul Calpurn us Bos'tJa, was sent 
with an army to Africa (B. C. Ill) J g rtha br bed h to make peace, 
whereupon tho indignant Romans f r ed the Senate to send for Jugurtha to bo 
brought to Rome under a safe-conduct. He came, but refused to plead; and 
even assassinated Massi'va, the grandson of Masinissa. In consoquenoo of this 
act he was forced to leave Italy. The war was then renewed, and Postu'mius 
Albinus, with his brother, Aulus, were sent to conduct it. The army of Aulus 
was cut to pieces, and he was forced to make a treaty of peace. This treaty was 
instantly annulled by tho Senate ; and tho consul, Mbtellus, was sent into 
Africa with a fresh army. Metellus was inaccessible to bribes, and he repeat- 
edly defeated Jugurtha, ultimately forcing him to take refuge among the Gsetu- 
lians. In the year B. C. 107, Metellus was superseded in the command of the 
army by Caius Ma'rius, a man of humble origin, who had risen by his bravery 
in Spain, and had been popular as a tribune. He had served two years under 
Metellus in Africa when he was appointed to conduct the war against Jugurtha. 
The united forces of the latter and his father-in-law, Bocchus, king of Maureta- 
nia, were defeated in a decisive battle by Marina ; and Bocchua made peace with 
the Romans by surrendering Jugurtha to Luoiirs Sylli [or Sulla), the lieutenant 
of Marius. Sylla thereupon claimed the honor of having terminated the war, 
and this laid the foundation of the deadly hatred between him and Marius. 
Jugurtha was brought to Rome, thrown into a dungeon, and starved to death, 
Moanwhileltaly was threatened by a vast horde of barbarians from Germany, 



consisting of Cimbri, Teu'tones, Ambro'ne-,, and other tribes, numbering 
300,000 fighting men. They had ravaged Thrace, lUyria, Gaul, Spain, and 
Northern Italy, defeating every Roman army sent agiunst them. The terrible 
defeat of the consuls Capio and Manihus, near the Rhone {B. C. 104), by the 
Cimbri, wherein 8U0O0 eoliiers and 40,000 camp followers are said to have 
perished, struck terror through utltxly By common accord Marius was elected 
consul for tho second time Fortunately, the barbarians, instead of pouring at 
once into Italy, tumei s utJi vard and crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. Thus 
Italy was relieved frtm immediate danger, and Marina had time to pnt forth all 
his energy in organizing a fresh army. . But the danger had not wholly passed 
away Marius was elected consul a third and a fourth time (B. C. 103). The 
Cimbri, repulsed in Spain, rejoined the Teutonos in the south of France. Marius 
hastened thither, and fortified a strong oamp between Nismes and Aries, on the 
Ehone, to resist them ; but the Cimbri made a circuit through Helvetia (Swita- 
erland), to enter Italy on the north. Luta'tius Cat'ulus was despatched with 
an army Ui meet them. The winter passed away in inactivity, but in the spring 
of B C 102, the Teutonos endeavored to entice Marius from his camp; failing 
in this they attacked the camp, and were driven off with great loss. They then 
marched eastward, and it is said so vast was their number that they were sis 
days in defihng past tho Roman ontronchments. As soon as they had disap- 
peared Mariuf followed them until they halted at Aquie Sextiie, where he 
attacked tliem, and drove them into their camp. Two days afterwards the 
entire barbarian host was drawn up in front of the Romans. The former com- 
menced the attack, bat were bravely met ; and the barbarians, surprised in the 
rear by an ambush under Marcellus, were thrown into confusion. An immense 
slaughter en-iucd so numerous were the slain that, in after years, the people 
of Marseilles used the bones from the field of battle to make fences for their 
vineyardi, and the plain was fertilised by the putreacont bodies. 90,000 Ten- 
tones weie taken prisoners, and sold as slaves ; their host was annihilated, and 
Western Italy was saved by this great victory. 

The Cimbri marched into the Tyrol, and descended the valley of the Athesis 
(or Adige), where Oatnlus concentrated his forces. In the beginning of B. C. 
101 they crossed the pass of the Brenner, sliding down the frozen slopes on their 
shields. They attacked Catnlua, and captured part of his army, driving the 
remainder toward Placentia (Piacenza). There Marius, with his troops, joined 
Catulus. The Cimhrian chief, Boi'oris, demanded land and cities enough for 
all' Marius sent him a defiant answer. Tho chief then asked him to appoint 
a time and a place for the battle ; Marius accordingly chose the third day and 
the plain of Veroellse. There the combat took place, and the Cimbrian host 
was literally annihilated ; 60,000 prisoners were taken, and the womei slew 
themselves and their children. Thus Italy was saved, and Marius and Catulus 
were honored with a magnificent triumph. 

In the year B. C. 100 Marius was elected consul for the sixth time. One of 
his first acts was to drive into exile his old commander, Metellus. Ho then 
entered into close intimacy with the lowest demagogues. Two of the latter, 
Apule'ius Saturni'nus and Servil'ius Glau'cia, having caused great disturb- 
ances, Marius, by order of the Senate, crushed the insurrection by armed force. 

A census of the population of Rome, taien in B. C. 189, gives a return of 
258,318 citinena. Another taken in B. C. 115, shows the number of 394,336. 

Rome now appears in the arena of literature. En'nius, a Greek by birth, 
but a Roman citizen, wrote an epic history of Rome in eighteen books, and also 
several tragedies and comedies ; fragments only of his works have come down 
to us. Plautos, the most celebrated comic poet of Rome, was his contemporary. 
He was born B. C. 254, and died B. C. 189, havingwritten more than 100 plays. 
Teren'tids Afer, commonly called Tehenck, the celebrated comic poet, was 
born at Carthage (B. C. 195), and was the slave of a Roman Senator, Terentius 
Lucanus, who gave him his freedom. He wrote six plays, and translated 108 
of Menander's comedies. He died at the age of 36 (B. C. 159). The comic 
poets, CiBoil'inB Statjus and TurpiKius ; the satirist, Lucil'ins ; the historians, 
Cin'ciuB, Albi'nus, Fan'nius, Cassius Hem'ina, Vale'rius An'tias, Licin'ius, 
and Quadriga'riua ; the tragic poets, Att'ius (or Aco'ius) and Paou'vius (who 
was also a painter) — all flourished during this century. 
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BRITAIN. 



Englasd.^ — Of tiio various kings who 
ruled there are nono worthy of notice 
ttutil wc come to Cligueill, the son of 
Capoir, a, man deserihed ua heing " pru- 
dent and mild in all hia aotiona, and 
who, ahore all thiDgs, made it his busi- 
a to exercise true jnatice among hia 
people," He was succeeded by his 

m, Heli (by some called Nimu'can), 
(B, C. 164), who reigned 40 years, and 
■emembered as being tho father of 
ting Lud, and of the celebrated Cae- 
sib'elan (or Cadwallo). On the death 
of Heli, Lud succeeded him. He built 
seTeral cities, and enlarged and walled 
ancient city of Trinovan'tium, 
where he kept his court. He was a 
very warlike prince, and celebrated for 
magnificence of hia feasts and pub- 
lic entertainments. Although he occa- 
sionally resided in the citiea be founded, 
he preferred Trinovantium above them 
all ; he aurrounded it with towers, and 
compelled the citizens to build honses 
and other structures in it. He made 
t hia chief city, and named it Caer- 
lud, or Lud's-town (whence London). 
He was renowned for hia military and 
jovial qualitiea, and was buried an 
London near tlie gate, called by tJie 
Britons after him, Parth Lnd (in Latin, 
Porta Lud; and by the Saxons, Ludes- 
gata, or Ludgate). 

ScoTLANn.— The history of this por- 
tion of Britain during this century pre- 
sents nothing remarkable. Reutha, au 
able prince, was succeeded by There, 
who committed all sort f 
but died after a reign of 12 j H 

brother and successor, J 
aged the study of med F 

ssed a law that no k g h Id 

ge in any affair of imp (an w th 

t the advice and sa t f th 
public GOu noil. He died ^ d aft 

reign of 30 years, and w d d 

by his son, Dethach, wh b d d 
himself to every species f d 1 h 
and cruelty, and was at 1 gth 1 
battle by his refractory h ft wh 

elected his cousin, Jair ( Ew ) t 
ieed him. The ki d t th 
Piots likewise flourished d g th 
century, but the record f th f 
bariana are nothing m th th 
of border feuda with th d t 

neighbors, the Soots and B t 

iKELAND.^The history f this co 
try presents the usual stt j f d m t 
broils and feuds betwee tl h 1 
petty kings of the provinces into which 
Ireland was divided. 



is recorded of Cligueill ? — Heli ? 

tlish kiflgB?— Records of ibo Pjota I 
oi'J ot Ireland during thia period 



FEANCE. 



TnE Cisalpine Gaula struggled hard, 
but vainly, against the inureasingpower 
of the Eomans, and were subdued by 
Lucius Flamininus (B. C. 201-170). 

The Asiatic Gauls were likewise sub- 
dued by the Eomans under Cneius Man- 
liua, after the loss of two sanguinary 
battlea — one at Mount Olympus, the 
other at Mount Magaba (A. D. 167). 
A twenty years' peace followed, after 
which we find the Galatians ravaging 
Pergamus, Cappadocia, and Phrygia. 

Transalpine Gaul (modern Franco) 
flourished during this century. The 
first half of it passed without any par- 
ticular events. But in the year B. C. 
154, the Marseillese having extended 
their colony ail along the southern 
coast of France, came into collision 
with the Ligurians, and a war was the 
result. The Ligurians laid sief,e to 
Antibes and Nice ; the Marseillese sent 
to Rome for aid, and this was the OLca 
sion for the first entry of the R mins 
into Gaul. The consul, Opimiu" aul 
dued a portion of Liguria beyond the 
Rhone, and relieved the besieged cities 
But in B C. 125, the Ligurians igain 
ittifiked the Marseillese, whooncemore 
'40ught the assistance of Rome and the 
consuls, Flaccua and Calvinus, were 
sent with an army to help them. Teu- 
tomal, the Ligurian king, wai van- 
f[uiahed The tribes of the Allobroges 
and the Arverni then formed a league 
against Rome ; but the conaal, Bomi- 
tius, defeated them atVenasque (B C. 
12) 1 with theaidof thecelebrated 
F > Mftximus, subdued them, mak- 
g p er their king, Bituitus. The 
q d territory was formed into a 
Bom p evince (known, in the Middle 
A aa the kingdom of Provence). 
A B m colony was planted at Nar- 
b 1 y the consul, Liciniua Crassus. 

I B C. 113, a horde of Cimhri 

d T t ns poured into Helvetia, and 
th to Gaul (B.C. 110). TheBel- 

g the east and north of the 

CO t y made a brave resistance, but 
t 1 gth came to terma with them 

t al Gaul was next ravaged The 
Kfmiji p ovincewas attacked and the 
Rom were defeated in several bat 
tl Th Cimbri then entered Spain 
H I letheRomangeneral,MAi!iDa, 
w pp inted coneul in G-vul, and 
ga d great victory over the Ambro- 
T to t Aqua Sextiaj. The Cim 

1 t ng from Spain through Gaul 
entered Italy, but were cut to pieues 
by Marius at Vercellie. 



What happened to the Cisalpine Gt ul '— 
ThoQalatians?— Marscilloae?— Wh t\ aslbe 
firet ooCTSion of Roman invasion ?— What d d 
thej form;— What did the Cimbri dj? 



SPAIN. 



TuE history of this century consists 
of a series of gallant struggles for lib- 
erty, on the part of the Spaniards, with 
the Romans. Many bloody battles 
were fought, and it required all the 
abilities of Marcus Porcius Cal«, Pub- 
lius Scipio Nasica, ^milius Lepidus, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, Caius 
Flaminius, and many other of the most 
eminent of the Roman generals, to pre- 
serve the authority of Rome in Spain. 
The Carthaginian yoke had been into- 
lerable, owing to the avidityof the local 
governors, the exactions and licentious- 
ness of a mercenary soldiery, and the 
rigor with which the captive tribes 
were made to labor in the mines. But 
bad as it was, it does not appear that 
the Spaniards relished that of the Eo- 
mana more. At all eventa, they offered 
the m St obstinate resistance to it. By 
no nation which fell under the yoke of 
Ron e was greater heroism displayed 
thin by the Spaniards ; but they were 
fo ced to succumb to the conquerors 
(f the world. The country was divided 
ly the victors into two provinces, viz., 
Hi'pania Citerior and Hiepania Ulte- 
n r the latter compriaed Portugal and 
Andalusia, the formerthe rest of Spain, 

In theyearB. C. 152 commenced the 
first Numantian war ; so called from 
the heroic city of Kumantia, which so 
long defied the power of Rome. The 
revolt spread amongst the Lusitanians, 
and was not suppressed until after a 
desperate straggle, in which Lucius 
Munimins, ClaudiusMarcell us, Marcus 
Atilius, Sergius Galba, Licinius Lucui- 
lus, and Publius Cornelius Scipio, dis- 
tinguished themselves. Numantia 
made pea^e with Marcellus ; but the 
cruelties of Galba in Lusitania incited 
an Obstinate war, in which the natives, 
under Vikia'thus, a man of humble 
parentage, but of great natural abilities 
and courage, resisted the utmost efforts 
of the Romans for 14 years, so that 
at last they were glad to make peace 
(B. C. 140). This peace was, however, 
].frfidiously broken by the Romans. 
Capio the governor of Lusitania, pro- 
(ured the murder of Viriathus. The 
last hope of Spain being thus destroyed, 
the Lusitanians submitted ; but the 
Num'intians still defied the Eomans. 

The second Numantian war began in 
B C 139. During its progress the Eo- 
man-i suffered a aeries of reverses until 
Soipio Africanus was sent into Spain ; 
and he, afler a long siege, took and ul' 
teilj destroyed Numantia (B. C. 132). 



GERMANY. 



TnE Eomans finally annihilated the 
Boii in Italy, in a battle in which 
32,000 were slain (B. C. 191). 

The Oetee and Bastami^ acted as 

king of Macedon, against the Eomans ; , 
but he not keeping faith with them, 
Clon'dicus, king of the Bastarnje, in 
revenge, ravaged Thrace, and then re- 
turned to hia own country, leaving 
Perseus at the mercy of the Eomans. 

In the beginning of this century the 
Cimbri and Teutones descended from 
the Danube to the Styrian Alps in im- 
mense numbers. There they remained 
several years. At length the Cimbri 
poured into Gaul. Thence they turned 
towards Italy, and, near Marseilles, 
they met the Roman army guarding 
the frontier, and demanded of Silanus, 
the commander, permission to settle in 
Italy; which being refused, a battle 
took place, and the Eomans were de- 
feated. AnotherRoman army stationed 
near the lake of Geneva was attacked 
by the Helvetii (Swiss), under their 
chief, Div'ico, and so completely de- 
feated that all the Eomans mho escaped 
the slaughter were taken prisoners, and 
forced to crawl ignominiously under a 
lance placed horiiontally on two low 
posts. Another army, under Seaurus, 
was also defeated, and its general was 
taken prisoner. Seaurus was killed by 
Boi'orix, the German chief, for saying 
that Italy would never become the prey 
of the Germans. Shortly after they 
were joined by the Teutones. The Eo- 
mans sent two armies, under Manlius 
and Cicpio, to oppose them. Both these 
armies were cut to pieces, and Eome 
lay at the mercy of the barbarians. 
They, however, suddenly marched into 
Spain, where they wasted time hy wa- 
ging a futile war of three years' dura- 
tion, and then returned towards Italy. 
The Teutones and Cimbri separated — 
the latter entering the Tyrol, while the 
former attacked the Romans, under 
Marius, who was posted at Ais, on the 
Rhone. This celebrated general out 
them to pieces with enormous slaughter 
(B. C. 102), taking their king, Teuto- 
bach, prisoner. The Cimbri, advan- 
cing from the Tyrol, were met hy 
Marius on the plains of Tercelli, and 
exterminated in one of the bloodiest 
battlea on record. Boiorix, their king, 
was slain, with 90,000 of his men ; 
60,000 were taken prisoners. Their 
women slew those that fled, and then 
killed themselves and their children. 
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ASIA MINOE. 



Pbrgajius.— Attaliia took part in the war with Pliilip of Blacodon. lie wont 
ta Thebes to secure for the Rflmnns the alliance of the Bccoti.iiis. but while ad- 
dreasing thoir assemhly he was seized with a fit. He was carried hack to Per- 
gamus, where he died (B, C. 197), haying reigned 54 jeare, in a just and hu- 
B manner. HitJ eldest aon, Eu'menes II., succeeded him. This prince 
maintained the alliance with the Romans, and rendered them good service on 
several occasions. He showed his wisdom in refusing that proposed bj Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, knowing well that if the latter succeeded in hia war with 
the Romans, he would subjugate all the smaller kingdoms of Asia Minor. When 
rar broke out (3. 0. 1C3), Bumenes joined the Romans. Pergamus suffered 
cverely at the outset ; for Seleuous Philop'ntor, the son of Antiochug, besieged 
the city, and had very nearly reduced it, when the fleets of the Rhodians and 
the Romans arrived to succour it. Seleucus was obliged to) raise the siege and 
quit the country. At the close of the war, a large portion of the dominions of 
Antiochus was given to Eumenes. Eumenea courted the alliance of the Aohsean 
league, offering it an annual subsidy of 120 talents (about $105,000), the inter- 
o be applied to the support of the members of the public council This 
offer was declined. 

In B. C, 184 war broke out with Pru'siae, king of Bithynia Ibis war is 
distinguished from others of this period by the exploits tf Hannibal the illus- 
Ls Carthaginian, who had taken refuge with Prusiai In a na\al liatUo, 
Hannibal caused a number of serpents to be put into earthen TesBcls he then 
ordered Eumenes' galley to be attacked, and the vessels throw n aboard. These 
being broken by this means, the serpents escaped, and caused snch confusion 
that the galley was nearly taken, and Eumenes escaped with difEculty. Prusias 
gained this and other battles, but they did not result in anything important, 
Eumenes was next involved in war with Phama'cea, king of Pontus (B. 0. 182), 
who took the important town of Sino'pe. Eumenes complained to the Romans ; 
the latter mediated between the two, and after some years peace was concluded. 
He also sent an embassy to Rome to complain of Philip of Macedon, who refused 
to deliver up certoin fortresses in Thrace, pursuant to treaty. But Eumenes had 
lost favor with the Romans, for they listened to him coldly. He went to Rome 
to point out to the Senate the insidious designs of Perseus, the son of Philip ; 
in this case he returned loaded with honors and presents. Perseus endeav- 
ored to poison Eumenes ; but the person charged with the task disclosed the 
gn to the king and the Roman Senate, who soon after declared war against 
<eus. Eumenes hastened back to Pergamus, and joined the Romans in the 
second Macedonian war jB. 0. 171). He took the field in person, with his broth- 
rs, Attains and Athenteus. The result was the capture of Perseus by the Ro- 
lans, and the annexation of Macedonia to the Roman empire. Whilo this war 
as in progress, the Asiatic Gauls (Galatians) committed such terrible ra 
J Pergamus, that Eumenes sent his brother Attains to Rome for assista oe 
Attains was well received ; l)ut the Romans, who suspected Eumenes of s t 
negotiations with Perseus, offered to deprive his brother of his kingdom a d to 
bestow it upon himself. Attains at first listened to this : but his pbjs 
Stra'tiua, persuaded him to adhere to the path of honor. He therefore cont nt i 
himself with demanding the aid required, and then left Rome. The Se t 

caged, threw off the mask of friendship, and sent an embassy to tbe Ga I to 
encourage them in their acts. Eumenes then set out for Rome himself, butw 
forbidden to enter the city. He returned home, and sent his brothers, Attal 
and Athenaeus, to the Senate to defend him. They succeeded in appeasing th t 
mblyr nevertheless, Roman commissioners were sent (B. C. 165) into A 
or to ascertain secretly whether Bumenes and Antiochus were not co t 
some secret plan. These commissioners failed in their mission, but th 
Romans never trusted Eumenes again. That monarch ended his troubled g 

8 years B. C. 150. lie left his kingdom to his infant eon Attains (surn d 
Philometor), and appointed his brother Attalus II. (surnamed Philadelphus) 
acting king. Eumenes left his kingdom prosperous and powerful, and rivalled 
his father in virtue and ability; but he is chiefiy remembered as the restorer 
and enlarger of the famous library at Pergamus, the rival of that of Alexandria. 
Tite enmity which Prusias had borne to Eumenes was continued against 
Attalus. The Eithynian king invaded Pergamus, and took the oapit-al, burning 



— What Tieie the leading Incidents of (he reign of 
Is ivith IIjinnibnJ?~Or Bumenes luid the Romnna? 
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and destroying all before him. Attalus sent his brother Athenaiius to Rome 
for aid, and by the interference of the Senate the war was stopped, Prusias 
being ordered to pay a sum equal to $750,000 to Attalus [B. 0. 154), The latter 
died B. C. 138. "IVith him expired the prosperity of Pergamus; for Attalus 
III., his nephew and successor, nas a merciless tyrant, but fortunately died 
after a brief roign of five years (B. C. 133). He bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Romans ; but this bequest was disputed by his kinsman Aristoni'cue, a 
member of his family. 'J'he Senate sent Lioinius Crassus io take possession of 
the kingdom, but that oflicer was defeated (B. C, 130), and he thereupon de- 
stroyed himself. The consul, Perpenna, avenged his death, defeated Aristoni- 
cuB, took him prisoner and sent him to Rome (B. C. 129), where he was strangled. 
The kingdom was reduced to a province of the empire, under the name of Asia; 
hut Phrygia Major was given to Mithrida'tes Euer'getes, king of Pontus, as a 
reward for the aid he had rendered to the Romans during the war. 

BiTUTNiA. — Prusias I. reigned over this kingdom at the commencement of 
this century, aa we have already seen. He was solicited by Antiochus, king 
of Syria, to join him against the Romans, but he declined doing so. The result 
showed hia wisdom, for the Romans were successful. They demanded of Anti- 
ochus the surrender of Hannibal, who had taken refuge with him. Upon heai> 
ing of this, Hannibal fled to Prusias, who gladly welcomed him, the more so as 
he could be useful in the war which that priuee was carrying on with Bumenes, 
king of Pergamus, Hannibal gained several victories over Eumenes, but the 
enmity of the Romans pursued liim into Bithynia. They called upon Prusias 
to deliver him up, and that monarch was base enough to consent to such treach- 
ery. Hannibal, however, defeated their malice by taking poison (B. 0. 183), 
Prusias died (B. C. 181), alfer reigning 48 yeai-s. Prusias II,, who succeeded 
him, mediated with the Romans on behalf of Perseus of Macedonia. He went 
to Rome (B. C, 16G) to propitiate the Senate ; but his real object was to obtain 
the lands which the Gauls had taken from Antiochus : these the Senate granted 
to him. Meanwhile he carried on his war with Eumenes, and on the decease 
of the latter (B, C. 159) continued it with his son Attains. Having gained a 
victory, be entered Pergamus and devastated the country. But Attalus having 
applied to Rome for protection, the Senate ordered Prusias to lay down his arms, 
and compelled him to give to Attains twenty ships, and to pay him 500 talents 
($550,000). The end of this perfidious prince was a just climax to his whole 
career. He sent his aon Nicome'des to Rome, joining with him in the embassy 
an agent, who was 'nt teitonud I'm the k'ng 1 'gn'ng thereby to 
advance the interest f h s h Id en I y -i sec nd man But the agent dis- 

closed the plot to the y ung p n wl mm d ately 1 a ten d home, gained 
over the people to hi u a d [ut h fath ti d th (B C 148). Prusias 
rsally hated f 1 It} N n 1 on i e Bithynia 58 

J lie managed t ad 1 n If [ tl tl e qu 1 ofhisueigh- 

i 1 but little i kn f tl t an a t f 1 gi 

P — Mithridates IV. closed his long reign of 50 years in B. 0. 190. He 

oded by Pharnu'ces I., of whom little need be said. He reigned 34 
T rs d was succeeded by Mithridates V. (B, C. 156). This prince, surnamed 
E g t s (or, the benefactor), rendered the Bomans good service in their wars 
n th B St. For this they gave him Phrygia Miyor {B, C, 128). He was as- 
t i by hia servants (B. C. 121]), and was succeeded by his son, the cele- 
b t d M TiiEiDi'TES VI., styled "Eupator" (good father) and "the Great," 
th 1 t twelve years old. The young prince's mother was appointed his guar- 
d ad authorized by the will of his father to reign jointly with him ; but 
h fi t ct was to put her and his brother to death. His subjects did not resent 
th m , BO corrupt and degenerate had become the Eastern nations which 
f d the dominions of the successors of Alexander. Little is said of the first 
y f his reign. The principal incident was his bribing the Roman general 

who commanded in Phrygia, which province had been resumed by the Senate 
on the death of his father, to surrender it to him : but the Romans retook it 
from him ; hence his enmity to them. 

OAPPiDOCiA.— Ariara'thes IV. reigned peacefully during 58 years. lie died 
B. C. 190, leaving his dominions to his son, Ariarathes V. This monarch hav- 
ing assisted his father-in-law, the king of Syria, against the Romans, he found 
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himself at the mercy of the latter ; hut pardon -was granted to him on condition 
of paying 200 talents ($220,000), aflerwards roduced one-half at the request of 
Euioenes, king of Pergamus, who hod married hia daughter. Ariarathes soon 
after entered into an alliance with Bumenes against Pharnaces, ting of Pontus ; 
the Romans offered thoir mediation, but Pharnaces refused it. The alliea, 
however, forced hira to suhmit to hard terms for peace. Ariarathes wished to 
associate his son with him in the kingdom, hut the youth refused to accept the 
offer because it was jnooneisteut with the respect due to his father. Such ex- 
amples of filial dutywere rare in that profligate age. The son receiyed for this 
the cognomen of Philop'ator (lover of his father). Ariarathes T. died B, C. 
162, and was succeeded by Ariarathes VI. (Ph'I p t } wh b m 11 t 

ruler. He renewed the alliance with the P ppl d h m If t tl t dy 

of philosophy, and invited learned men to V t(. [y d B th gn w 

destined not to he a peaceful one. Demot k fSy tdtdth 

him from his alliance with the Ramans by m rr g w th 1 (D m t ) 
sister. But he refused to marry her, and D m tn g ed 

impostor, named Holophernes, who many y p lyhdb ptf 

ward by the mother of Ariarathes na her s t be p ocl m d k g f C pp 
docia — supplied him with troops, and, expell gAr th tllldhm 

the throne (B. C. 157). Ariarathes fled to P m d d tl S t to e- 

instate him. Holophernes and Demetrius 1 th t mb d ti R m t 
defend their conduct; and the Senate, true t th p fid m m d d 

and conquer," decreed that Ariarathes and H 1 ph 1 H g j tly 

Fortunately, Ariarathes found a friend in Att 1 k fPgm wl e- 

instated him in his dominions. Holophern flltoAt hwl hj d 
in a conspiracy against his benefactor, Dem tr wdttddp d 

We hear but little more of Ariarathes, escej tthth ddthl t 

Aristonious (B. 0. 129), who had possessed himself of Pergamus ; that he died 
in the same year, leaving six children under the guardianship of their mother, 
Laod'ice i that she poisoned five of them immediately, and would have poisoned 
the sixth, had not his relations saved him ; and that the people, in a fury, de- 
stroyed the wretched woman, and placed the ohild.AriaratheaTII., on the throne, 
The Romans, in gratitude for his father's services, added Lycao'nia and Oili'ua 
to his dominions. 

Armenia, — On the defeat of Antiochus by Scipio at Magnesia (E. C. 190), his 
dominions west of Mount Taurus having been given to Bumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, the lieutenants of Antiochus in Armenia proclaimed their independence ; 
Artax'ias setting himself up as king of Greater Armenia, and Zari'ades of 
Lesser Armenia. Antiochus despatohed Lysias with an army to regain the 
province, and Artsxias was defeated and taken prisoner, but Zariades was not 
disturbed in his possessions. The successors of Artaxias and Zariades held the 
throne until the time of Tigra'nea, who united the two kingdoms (B. C. 95). 

Rhodes. — The Ehodians aided the Romans against Philip of Macedon. Dur- 
ing the war between the Romans and Antiochus they defeated Hannibal, who 
commanded the Syrian fleet, and blocked him up in the port of Megis'te, near 
Pat'ara {B. C. 19!). The Romans rewarded them with Caria and Lycia. In 
the second Macedonian war the Rhodians would have remained neutral ; but 
the Romans exhorted them to send forces against Perseus, affecting to suspect 
their fidelity. Accordingly they prepared a fleet of forty ships, but subsequently 
sent ambassadors to Rome to plead on behalf of Perseus. These ambassadors 
adopted a very arrogant tone; whereupon the amazed Senate briefly replied that 
aa soon as they had conquered Perseus they would know what to do with the 
Rhodians. They also took Caiia and Lycia from them. The ambassadors then 
humiliated themselves before the Senate, and obtained forgiveness. But the 
Rhodians were ordered to evaluate Cautins and Stra1«ni'ee, whence they drew 
an annual revenue of $75,000 ; and the Senate exempted the island of Deloa from 
the payment of the customs which they were bound to pay to Rhodes, whereby 
the income of that State was further reduced to the extent of $105,000. The Rho- 
dians submitted to these decrees, and voted a crown of gold, valued at $30,000, 
to the Romans. They sent this present by their admiral, Thood'otua, and soli- 
cited their alliance, which was granted after a year's delay. Henceforth Rhodes 
became an appendage to the Roman empire, though nominally independent. 
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On the conclusion of peace, Hannibal was employed in several wars in Africa; 
but the Romans objecting, he was recalled. He was then appointed prsetor, an 
office which gave him control of the city. Desirous of reforming abuses in the 
administration of justice, he caused a law to be passed whereby the judges were 
to be elected for one year only. Ho made important changes in the public 
finances, whereby he acquired the esteem of the people and the hatred of the 
nobles. The latter persuaded the Romans that he was intriguing against them 
with Antiochus, king of Syria. Scipio generously defended him, but the Roman 
Senate demanded that he shonld be delivered up to them. Hannibal saw that 
his enemies were aiming at his life ; he accordingly made his escape from the 

■ty d fl d t Tjre (B C 1<»2) and thence to Antinch and Ephesns, where 
A t h w He advised that monarch to carry the war into Italy, and 

ff d to mmand the expedition Antiochus consenteil, and thereupon 
H 11 t word to his friends in Carthage of what was intended. But the 
C th fraid cf another t ntest with Rome, informed the Senate. A 

Roman y was dcapat(,hed to Ephesns to watch the movements of Hannibal. 

A t h h ng been overcome by the Romans, agreed to deliver him up. 
d t Crete and thence to Prusias, king of Bithynia (B. C. 184). 
he was employed against Bumenes, king of Pergamus, and he 
1 ictories But the enmity of the Romans still followed him. 
Q tu Fl nus was deputed to Prusias to remonstrate against his employing 

H hi d that mmarch agreed to betray him; but Hannibal, finding 
p mp ble poisoned himself (B C 182). Thus died, at the age of 70, 
th g t t m n Carthage e^er produced His character has been vilified by 
th P m b t it is certain that he possessed great virtues, and that he ren- 
d d 11 t services to his country; he was one of the greatest generals 

th t w Id produced. 

The next trouble was with MiSiNis'sA, king of the Numidiana. By the treaty 
with the Romans, Carthage was bound to restore to him all that he possessed 
before the war. Scipio gave him also the dominions of Syphas, a Numidian 
prince. Syphax had married the beautiful Sophonis'ba, the daughter of As- 
drnbal She wao taken prisoner by MaMnissa at the siege of Cirta, when 
that prince acquired the realm of Syphax, and her charms so infatuated him 
that he married her ; but a few days afterward, to appease his queen, he pois- 
oned her This (rime rendered him odious ia the Carthaginians, while hia 
continued aggressuns cause! them great perplexity. He seized part of Syrtis, 
which paid tribute to Carthage whereupon the latter complained to Rome. 
The Roman Senate sent commiaa oners to inquire into the affair (B. C. 181), 
but they dil nothing md it remiined dormant for ten yeara, when fresh com- 
missioners were sent out who acted as the former had done, and left the dispute 
undecided (B. C. 171). Masmissa, meanwhile, took from the Carthaginians 
upwards of seventy towns The grievance became insupportable, and a third 
deputation was sent to Rome to make urgent remonstrances on the subject 
(B C 15t)) The Romans again played the farce of sending commissioners to 
the spjt io investigate the circumstances Cato was one of them. On his 
return to Rome he declared that Rome could never be safe while Carthage 
existed His cry was, "Delenda est Carthago" (Carthage must be destroyed). 
Meanwhile dissensions broke out in the city. The people, having acquired 
the ascendency, banished forty of the principal citizens. These persona fled to 
Maainissa, who sent his two sons, Gulus'sa and Mieip'sa, lo Carthage to pro- 
cure theirreoall. But the gates of the city were shut against them. Upon this 
Masinissa marched against Carthage. The army of the republic was defeated 
in the presence of Scipio, who witnessed the battle fr m a neighl oring h 11 
The Carthaginians then asked Scipio to arbitrate between them and Masinissa 
with Bhich request he complied, but could not bring the [arties to tcrm« 
Meanwhile a famine and a plague broke out in the Carthaginian camp whi h 
caused such havoc that the troops surrendered to Masinissa of 58 000 men 
very few returned to Carthage. The Senate then impeathod their generals, 
Asdrubal and Cartha'lo, for high treason, as being the authors of the war; and 
they sent deputies to Rome to ascertain what the Senate wished them to do. 
A fierce debate ensued in that assembly: Cato advocating the destruction of 
Carthage — Scipio opposing it; but at length it waa resolved to declare war 
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agaijiat that c!tj, on pretence of iU having sent an army against a princa ivhu 
was in alliance with Rome. At this moineGt the people of Xltica voluntarily 
surrendered themselyes and their territory to the Romans. This city was l)ut 
a few miles from Carthage ; the Senai* joyfully accepted it, and at once deolarod 
war against Carthage. Thus began tho Thied Pu.nic TVah. 

The Romans sent 84,000 men to Africa, under the command of the ciinsuls, 
Mani'lius and Censori'nus, with secret orders not to end the war but by the 
destruction of Carthage (B. C. 149). The Cartiaginians, ignorant of what was 
taking place, sent another deputation to Rome; but these envoys, finding on 
their arrival in that city what had been done, delivered themaolves up to the 
Enmatis, together with all that the State possessed. The Senate thereupon 
granted to the latter its liberties and laws, provided it should comply with the 
orders of the consuls, and send 300 of the principal young Carthaginians to 
Sicily as hostages. The Carthaginians complied with these conditions, sent 
their sons to Sicily, and delivered up to the consuls an immense quantity of 
arms and warlike stores. The consul, Censorinus, then informed them that they 
must leave the city, for tho destruction of it was resolved upon. The Cartha- 
ginians burst forth into the most dismal lamentations, and so moved the consuls 
as to obtain permission to send another embassy to procure the revocation of 
the decree. During the absence of these deputies, the citizens of Carthage 
strained every nerve to put the city in a posture of defence — men, women, and 
children worked day and night in making weapons and fortifying the chief 
positions. They appointed Asdrubal commander outside the walls, and another 
Asdrabal, tie grandson of Maainissa, commander within. The population of 
the city at tho beginning of the war amounted to 700,000. The city itself stood 
on a peninsula 18 leagues round, situated in the centre of a gulf, and joined to 
tho land by a narrow neck. The Romans refused to give up their wicked pro- 
ject, and the Carthaginians then displayed a heroism worthy of a better fate. 
The Romans used every effort for three years to take the city. The consuls, 
Manilias and Censorinua, were superseded by Calpumius Piso and Lucius Man- 
cinas, and. they in their turn by Scipiu ^^milianus ; and it required all tie genius 
of the latter to bring the war to a successful termination. During these three 
years the besieg d fl rel 11 tl h rr f f m e. At length the Romans 
forced their way t tl ty d w m b th inhabitants with the fnry 
of despair. Th y f ght f m h t h 1 11 the streets were so strewn 

with the dead tl t t w h dly p fl t m k way through ti cm. After 
seven days and git f 1 ght th m t t the population, numbering 
S0,000, surrende d d w t t th fl Id Asdrubal with about 900 

men held out in th t mpl f E 1 p W t with fatigue, but anxious 

to save his life, A d b 1 m d w p tely to S pio, and threw himself at 
his feet. Seipit pmtdlm ttthb gd who at once set fire to the 
temple. Asdrub 1 vr f pi h If ve th h two children in full view 

of theRoman ge 1 dfhhbdpf Id the latter for his baseness, 
and seizing her h Id t th tb t th w tl oir bodies into the flames, 

and then rushed tothmh lf'^p hd d the city to bis troo(« to 
plunder. Whatever remained of Carthage was destroyed, and orders were given 
that no one should ever build upon her site. The cities which had aided her 
were razed to the ground, and the territory of the Stat* wa« reduced to a Roman 
province. Scipio is said to have wept over the ruins of Carthage ; nevertheless, 
he went home to enjoy a splendid triumph, and the Romans were elated beyond 
roeaeure with the success of their guilt. Thus perished ancient Carthage (B. C. 
145), the rival of Rome. But the intentions of her conquerors were not fully 
carried out for 30 years afterwards (B.C. 116). Cai us Gracchus settled a Roman 
colony of 6000 citiaens on the site of the old city. Julius Caesar rebuilt Car- 
thage, and it rose to be the capital of Africa, under tlie Roman emperors. It 
flourished for 700 years, but was at length destroyed by the Saracens in the 
7th century after Christ. The Romans represented tho Carthaginians as a peo- 
ple stained with avarice, perfidy, and cruelty ; but it is certain that the Romans 
themselves were eminently distinguished for these vices, together with the addi- 
tional one of lying. Whatever may have been the faults of tho Carthaginians, 
we know that they were an enterprising and industrious commercial people, 
much attached to free institutions, and considerably advanced in the arts and 
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in civilization, although their religious ceremonies were charaoteriKed by groat 
ferocity. They greatly extended the commerce of the world, and added to the 
sum of human knoivledge by their voyages of discovery. Their literature, if 
they had any, has not come down to us: it was probably destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, who at that time scarcely possessed any literature worthy of the name, 
and thus were on a par, if not considerably behind, their victims in this re- 
spect. But tho names of Dido, IIanso, Hamii.cah Barca, and Hannibal, will 
bye as long as any name in Roman history ; and the siege of Carthage will be 
remembered with those of Babylon, Syracuse, Saguntum, and Jerusalem. The 
Romans never made so heroic a defence of their own capital, but suffered it to 
be taken several times. Had any Carthaginian records come down to us, the 
history of the Romans might have presentod a different aspect in some points. 

Masinissa, shortly before his death, empowered Scipio to dispose of his pos- 
sessions among his children, of whom he left three legitimate, viz., Micipsa, 
Gulussa, and Mastanabal. He died B. C. 149, being upwards of 90 years old. 
Scipio divided the kingdom between the three sons, but two of them dying soon, 
Mioipsa became sole possessor of it. Of his reign we have but few particulars. 
It would possess little interest but for the adventures of Jugdrtha, the son of 
Micipsa's nephew, Mastan'abal. This celebrated man was remarkable for hia 
talents, courage, and beauty. Micipsa, dreading his abilities, sent him to the 
Romans, then besieging Numantia (B. C. 134), hoping to get rid of him ; but 
Jugurtha returned from the war unhurt, having greatly distinguished himself. 
Micipsa then adopted him, and made him co-heir with his two sons, Adherbal 
and Iliempsal. On his death-bed the king made Jugurtha swear to defend them, 
and eihorted them to preserve the friendship of the Roniaus. But no sooner 
was he dead (B. C. 118), than Jugurtha murdered Iliempsal and expelled Ad- 
herbul. The latter fled to Rome for aid. Jugurtha's agents in that city resorted 
to the most shameless bribery, and corrupted numerous senators to his interest. 
Commissioners were sent to Numidia to settle the affair, by dividing the king- 
dom equally between Jugurtha and Adherbal; but they gave Jugurtha the 
largpst share. No sooner had they left than he attacked Adherbal, and shut 
him up in Cirta, his capital, whicli he besieged. Adherbal again applied to 
Rome for aid. An embassy was sent by the Senate to Jugurtha, which, having 
been well bribed, returned without effecting anything. Adherbal then surren- 
dered upon condition of having his life spared, but he was immediately mur- 
dered. This barbarous act roused the indignation of the Roman people, and 
the corrupt Senate was shamed into declaring war against Jugurtha (B, C. 111). 
Calpur'nius Bestia and .^milius Scaurus were sent to Numidia with an army; 
but Jugurtha's bribes proved too tempting to them, and they agreed to a peace. 

The Romans were furious at this treaty; and Munimius, the tribune, caused 
the prsetor to bring Jugurtha to Rome under a safe-conduct, to g^ve evidence 
on the subject. But the Numidian prince bribed the tribune to prolong the 
session, and ultimately to dissolve it. Hearing that a grandson of Masinissa, 
named Massiva, was in Rome applying for the kingdom, he caused him to be 
assassinated. Jugurtha was thereupon commanded to leave Italy. The war 
now recommenced. The Roman army under Aulus was led into a defile, forced 
to surrender, and ordered- tn quit Numidia in ten days (B. C. 109). The cele- 
brated Metellus was then sent against Jugurtha, and the character of the war 
soon changed. Metellus defeated Jugurtha, and reduced him to great distress. 
But, unfortunately, Ma'rius, the lieutenant of Metellus, succeeded in supplants 
ing the latter and obtaining the supremo command. Jugurtha had recourse to 
his father-in-law, Bocchus, king of Mauretania, and obtained considerable suc- 
cour from him ; but Marine prevailed upon Bocchus to betray Jugurtha into 
liis hands. The Numidian was accordingly delivered up to Sylla, the lieuten- 
ant of Marias, sent to Rome, and led through the streets in chains. It is said 
that he went distracted during the celebration of this triumph of Marius. When 
the ceremony was over he was thrown info prison, the lictors being so eager to 
seize his robe that they rent it in pieces, and tore the jewels out of his ears. 
IIo was cast naked into a dark dungeon, where, after lingering six days in the 
greatest agony, he died of hunger. His crimes do not entitle him to syihpathy, 
but certainly the Romans gained no credit by their barbarous conduct. Nu- 
midia became a province of tho Roman empire. 
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The new king, Aleiander, reigned for some years under the control of live 
muther, Cleopatra ; but she being unable to t«lerate a rival in the supreme au- 
thority, resolved to rid herself of him. Alexander, however, having been ap- 
prised of her design, caused her to be murdered ; upon which his subjects re- 
volted, and restored his brother, Pt«lemy Lath'yrua {B. G. 89). Alexander 
perished soon after in attempting to return to Egypt. A rebellion broke out in 
Upper Egypt; and the rebels having been defeated, shut themselves up iu 
Thebes, where tJiey defended themselves for three years. Lath'yrus at last took 
the eity, and reduced it to ruins. He died B. C. 81, leaving the throne to his 
daughter Cleopatra. The Roman dictator, Sylla, sent Alexander, the son of the 
dethroned Alexander, to take possession of the crown of Egypt. Alexander 
found Cleopati'a in possession : he therefore married her, and poisoned her 19 
days afterwards (B. 0. 80). The people of Alexandria soon expelled him, and 
called in PtJilemy surnamed Aule'tes (the flute player), a natural son of Lath- 
yrua. Alexander fled to Tyre, where he soon after died, having made the R«man 
people his heirs. But the Senate contented themselves for the present with ta,king 
possession of his personal effects, leaving Egypt to be dealt with at a future time. 

After years of oppressive rule, Auletes was expelled by the people of Alex- 
andria, who placed his eldest daughter, Berenice, on the throne. Auletes fled 
to Rome for assistance ; and the proconsul, Oabin'ius, was ordered to reinstate 
him. This was done (B. C. 55) ; and Auletes fben put his daughter to death, 
and murdered others who had been his enemies. This perfidious monarch died 
B. C. HI, and bequeathed his kingdom to his eldest son, Ptolemy, and his eldest 
daughter, Cleopatra, on condition that they should marry, as had long been the 
incestuous practice of the Ptolemies. He also appointed the Roman Senate their 
guardians. This was the celebrated Cleopatra, so remarkable for her beauty 
and her wickedness, who influenced the destinies of the Roman empire by her 
personal charms, — to vrhich both Julius Csesar and Mark Antony became slaves. 
She was the last of the guilty race of the Ptolemies, a family stained by every 
crime that can be named. One of her and her husband's first acts of cruelty 
was the puttipg to death of Pompey, who after the battle of Pharaalia (B. C. 48), 
fled to Egypt, pursued by Julius Ctesar, who also claimed payment of the 6000 
talents (§6,600,000) promised to him when consul, by Auletes. On his arrival 
in Alexandria, he was called upon to mediate between Ptolemy and CleDpatra 
who had quarrelled. The latter having secretly obtained access to Csesar wen 
him by her charms. This roused the jealousy and hostility of her husband 
who, assembling Uie Alesandrians, attacked the Romans. He was taken pris 
oner ; but in the struggle which ensued the valuable library founded by Ptolemy 
Lagus 250 years before, and containing 400,000 volumes, was bm-ned — an irre- 
parable loss to literature! Caesar took Pelu'slum and subdued Egypt {B C 4 ) 
and Ptolemy, the husband of Cleopatra, having been drowned in the Nil d 
the contest, Cresar confirmed her on the throne, and married her to her j nj, 
brother, Ptolemy XII. ,thenonlyll yearsof age. This youth, on his 1 g 

the age of 15, cloned his share of the royal power, — a claim which CI pat a 
speedily disposed of by poisoning him. Ctesar was completely fascinat d 1 y 
Cleopatra, and would have married her if ho could have persuaded the R m n 
to pass a law enabling citizens to have more wives than one. At CI p t 
instigation he put her sister ArsinoB to death. lie was called away from E j pt 
to Pontus, and thus his connection with, her ended: he had a son, named Cie- 
sarion, by her. In the Roman civil war, she was suspected of assisting Brutus 
against C^sar ; and Mark Antony having become master of the Bast, summoned 
her to Tarsus to render an account of her conduct. There this famous pair first 
met, and the fatal union began "which Jost a world and bade a hero fly." An- 
tony accompanied Cleopatra hack to Egypt, where he became a slave to her 
charms, lavishing provinces and kingdoms upon her; until at length Octavius 
Csasar, finding that Antony had detached himself wholly from Borne, resolved 
to bring him to submission. The battle of Aotium decided the fate of Egypt 
and of Antony (B.C. 31). He fled to Alexandria, where ho destroyed himself. 
Cleopatra was taken prisoner by Octavius ; and finding that she was destined 
to be exhibited in triumph in the streets of Rome, she contrived to procure poisun 
in the shape of a venomous snake. With this she put an end to her infamous 
life, and Egypt became a Roman province (B. C. 30). 
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librBry!— To PlBlemj?— What of Plolemy II.?— Of Mark Antony?— Of Cleopntra's death? 



SYRIA. 



Antiochus Rrvpbus was assassinated by one of his own vassals (B. 0. 96). 
His brother, Antiochus the Cyzicene, claimed the throne ; but being defeated 
by Seleuous, the eldest son of Gryphus, killed himself (B.C. 95). Syria then 
was torn by rival claimants. Antiochus Bu'sebes, the son of the Cyzicene, ob- 
tained the greater part of the country (B. 0.94). Seleucus was drowned in the 
Oront«s, but his brothers continued the struggle. Philip, a son of Gryphus, for 
a time obtained the mastery (B. C. 85) ; but the Syrians, exhausted by the long 
strife of the rival claimants, at length (B. C. 83) invited Tigra'nes, king of 
Armenia, to become their king. This prince accepted the invitation, and gov- 
erned them well for 14 years ; but Antiochus Asiat'icus, the son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, having applied to the Romans for aid to regain the throne, an army 
was sent by them, under Lucullus (then recently victorious over Mithridates, 
king of Pontus), against Tigranes, who, after several defeats and a gallant re- 
sistance, was forced to fiee (B. C. 69). Antiochus Asiaticus was temporarily 
placed on the throne ; but he was subsequently (B. 0. 65) expelled by the Roman 
general, Pompey, and Syria became a Roman province. The family of the 
Seleucidje became extinct shortly afterwards in the person of Seleucus Cjbios- 
ac'tes, tlie husband of Bereni'ce, queen of Egypt, a sordid wretch, who had no 
thoughts but of amassing money. His flrst act in Egypt had been to transfer 
the remains of Alexander the Great from the golden coffin in which they reposed 
t« one of glass, that he might get possession of the metal. This action and other 
similar ones so disgusted the queen, that she caused him to be strangled. 

JvDEA. — Alexander Janu«eus reigned with great cruelty. He avenged him- 
self upon the city of Gaaa, which had aided Ptolemy Lathyrus, by entirely 
destroying it {B.C. 97). Some time after (B. C. 95), while at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles in the capacity of high-priest, the Jews insulted him with abuse and 
pelting him with lemons. For this he attacked them with his guards, and mas- 
sacred 6000 persons, A civil war ensued between him and his subjects, which 
lasted six years, and cost the lives of more than 50,000 parsons. Alexander was 
guilty of horrible cruelty. Debauchery at length brought him to the grave 
(B. C. 79). He bequeathed the kingdom to his wife Alexandra for her life, em- 
powering her to leave it after her death to whichever of her two sons, Hyrca'- 
DUS and Aristobu'lus, she should think most worthy of it. She conferred the 
high priesthood on Hyrcanus, and succeeded in completely conciliating the Phar- 
i5ees On her death (B. C. 70) she nominated Hyrcanus to the throne ; but his 
brtther Aristobulus I. deposed him, and usurped it. The latterwas not allowed 
to reiga in peace, however, for an Idumeean named Antipas (or Antipater), the 
father of Herod, employed his whole address to reinstate Hyrcanus. Antipas 
having leen brought up in the Court of Alexander Jannseus, had acquired as- 
nd n y Hyrcanus, and nowpersuaded him toapplyforredress toPompey, 

h wa^ th n n Syria, Pompey summoned the brothers before him, and heard 
tl pett statements, but deferred his decision until his return from his 

ampa gn ag wit Aretas and his Arabs. Aristobulus returned to Jerusalem, 
and p pa 1 f r defence. Pompey took Petra, and made Aretas prisoner. He 
th n ma h d nto Judea, and with a little management got possession of the 
p n p 1 f t and of Aristobulus. The partisans of Hyrcanus opened the gates 

f J 1 m t Pompey, but those of Aristobulus fortified themselves in the 

t mpl wh h was taken in three days by tlie Romans, and 12,000 Jews were 
massacred (B. C. 63). Pompey abstained from plundering the temple, contenting 
himself with restoring Hyrcanus, whose friend, Antipas, retained all the real 
power. During the Roman civil wars, Hyrcanus sided with Pompey ; but after- 
wards assisted Ctesar with troops in Egypt. For this service, Antipas' son, 
IIerod, was made governor of Galilee. In the year B. C. 40, the Parthians in- 
vaded Syria, made Hyrcanus prisoner, and set up Antigonus, the son of Aristo- 
bulus, as king of Judea ; but through Antony's infiueoee, Herod was restored 
and made king of Judea. Ho had previously married Mariamne, the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus (B. C. 38), and he now began, a course of the most atro- 
cious cruelty. He put to death Hyrcanus (B.C. 37), Mariaoine (B.C. 29). and 
two of his own sons (B. C. 6), and plundered the temple. Herod died B. C. 4, 
and was succeeded by his son Archelaus; but the Jews appealed to Augustus 
Cicsar, who divided the dominions of Herod amongst the children of the latter, 
giving Judea to Archela'us, with the title of Ethnarch. 
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INDIA. 



Amovo til c celebrated niimes in In- 
dian hi5tot7is thatof Vik'rajiadit'v.a.. 
lie estaliliahed the commencement of 
lie reign as an Era, and tegao t* rale 
n Malwa, or Awanti (the modern Ou- 
jeio), B. C. 56. This monarch was re- 

■wned for his yirtues and bravery, 

i encouraged learning, and is said to 
have worshipped God in secret, de- 
spising the temple servicB and idol 
worship of the Brahmins. He is de- 
scribed as Iwing fond of adventures, 
aueh as were sought by the Caliph 
Ilaroun-al-Easchid, and are described 
n the Arabian Nights' Enierfainmeiits ; 
and he is therefore the hero of many a 
Hindoo tale. According to some ac- 
counts, tlie famous Sa'livaha'na, who 
ruled in the Decoan, was bis cotempo- 
'. But this is open to considerable 
doubt; for, according to Elpbinstone, 
»ra of Salivahana commenced A. D. 
78, or 134 years after that of Vikra- 
inaditya, whence it is evident the two 
kings were not cotemporary. 

Mention ia made in this century of 
the city of Delhi, for the first time in 
history. At this period it appears that 
e were several independent king^ 
s in the north of India, for we ftnd 
mention made of Magadha, Gour, Mal- 
wa, Gujerat, Canouj, Mithili, Benares, 
Delhi, Ajimere, Scindo, and Cashmere. 
The historians of the latter State claim 
for it an antiquity extending bact to 
) B. C; but it ia first mentioned 
about 1400 B. C. 

Towards the end of the century, a 
body of Scythians, called by the Chi- 
)eBe"Xue-chi",hy theTartars "Jits", 
md by Europeans " Getes" or " Geke", 
made their appearance iu the country 
of the Indus. A division of them had 
conquered Kfaorassan {B. C. 128), and 
tlvence they emigrated into Hindostan. 
They are to this day called Jits, or Jats. 
Colonel Tod says that they were incor- 
porated into the Cshatriya 

IntheyearB.C.75,a 
of Hindoos from Calinga 
:o Java, where they settled, and in pro- 
cess of time civilized the inhabitants, 
fhese colonists fixed the date of their 
arrival by establisliing the Era atill 
subsisting in that island, which 

ices with that event, in the year 
aforesaid. Magnificent 
temples built by them are still t» be 
seen ; and most of the Javanese in- 
scriptions, and historioal and poetical 
compositions, are written in a dialect 
of the Sanscrit. 
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PERSIA. 



During the early part of this century the Scythian tribes gave great trouble 
to Western Asia. After the fall of the Bactrian kingdom, they turned their 
arms against the western provinces of Persia, but were successfully resisted, 
and their best warriors were incorporated with the Parthian army, Mithridar 
tes II. died (B, C, 91) after a reign of 35 years, generally regretted by his sub- 
jects. On his death the Partiians elected Mnaskiras (or Mnascires), of whom 
little is known. But the prosperity of tie country was impeded by % Itng anl 
sanguinary struggle between him and Sinatr ces for the throne the latter being 
another chieftain whom a certain pirty among tl e Parthians set up as king 
Sinatroees was ultimately successful in deposing Mnascins md acquiring the 
crown (B.C. 76), but did not live to enjoy it many yeaia He v as sutteeded 
(B. C. G8) by his son, Phraa'tee III who uiused himself to be surnamed the 
god. He concluded a treaty of alliance and fnenl^hip w th Pompey then 
commander-in-chief of the Uoman armies in A la One <t the results of this 
alliance was an attack on Tigranes king of Aimet la, win was then assisting 
his father-in-law, the celebrated Mithridates of Pontus against the Eomans 
Phraates joined Tigranes the younger against hie father. After Pompey's re- 
turn io Home, Phraates was killed by his own children, the eldest, Mithridates 
III,, succeeding him (B.C. 60). Mithridates was expelled hyhis brother Oro'- 
des (B. C. 54). He thereupon applied to the Romans for assistance ; but failing 
to obtain it, he was taken prisoner and put to death. The Romans, who, under 
the triumvir Crassus, had plundered Jerusalem and ravaged Syria, were now 
advancing towards Parthia, intending to subdue that country. The impetuous 
Crassus, deaf to all remonstrances, advanced along the banks of the Euphrates 
as far as Carrbie, in Mesopotamia. There the Parthians, aided by a strong 
body of Armenians under Artavaedes, encountered hira, and after one of the 
most terriljle battles 'on record, completely destroyed his army. Crassus then 
attempted to make terms with Sure'na, the Parthian commander; but having 
been betrayed into bis power, he was treacherously killed. The loss of the 
battle of Carrbie (B. C, 53) was the most terrible blow the Eomans had received 
since the battle of Cannes, They had 20,000 men killed in it, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. The rest fled into Cilioia and Syria, and were aftei-warda collected 
by Cassius, who was thus enabled to save those provinces from the Parthians, 
The Eomans were thoTOUglily humiliated by this defeat, and it was not until 30 
years afterwards that the Parthians consented to restore the prisoners and 
standards taken in that fatal battle. But Surena, the able general of the Par- 
thians who had won it, was put to death by Orodes from jealousy of his fame, 
Pac'orus, the son of Orodes, .entered Syria and laid siege to Antioch, but was 
driven back and his army dispersed by Cassius and Cicero. 

During the Roman civil wars, the Parthians supported sometimes the cause 
of Pompey and sometimes that of Ciesar, While Mark Antony was iu Egypt, 
Pacorus invaded Syria (B. C. 40), made the high-priest, Hyrcanus, prisoner, and 
set up Antigonus as king of Judea; but Antony's lieutenant, Ventidius, sus- 
tained the honor of the Roman arms, and destroyed the Parthian army in two 
great battles, in the last of which Pacorus was killed (B, C, 39), Orodes was 
overwhelmed with this blow, and did not recover from it for some time. He re- 
solved to abdicate, and selected his son, Phraates IV,, as his successor. This 
miscreant had scarcely ascended the throne, when he caused all his brothers to 
be put to death, and subsequently murdered his father and his son (B. C. 37). 
In the year B. C. 36, Mark Antony invaded Media, where he was totally defeated 
and forced to mike a most disastrous retreat into Egypt. The Parthians fo! 
lowed up their victory on this occasion by conquering Media and drning the 
Bomans out of Armenia. 

Tirida'tes, having raised a rebellion in Parthia, was defeated by Phr utea 
(B. C. 25). The rebel fled to Rome, whereupon ambassadors were sent thither 
by the Parthian monarch to require the Rojnans to give him up, — a demand 
with which Augustus Csesar refused to comply; and he moreover threatened 
the Parthians with his vengeance, if the standards and prisoners taken ir m 
Crassus and Antony were not given up. The terror of the Roman arm'v made 
the Parthians restore the spoils they had acquired, and they were glad t) jur 
chase peace on such terms. In the last year of the century, the designs of 
Phraates on Armenia again brought on a war with Rome. 
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CHINA. JAPAN. 



It was during the reign of Woo-to 
that the religious system of Laou-keun 
obtained tJie greatest popularity ; but 
the emperor having been imposed upon 
by the priests of that sect, persecuted 
them with relentless fury. On his death 
(B C 'i>S) his son Chaou te ascended 
the throne This prin e sunk into in 
dolence an 1 Iiasipttion and the Knd 
was filled with war and rapine Ihe 
Tirtara tn the frontiers became ^ery 
tnr))uicnt and it required the whole 
f rce of the empire to keep them in 
cheek Aft«r the death of Ch-u u te 
(B C "4) his uncle assumed the gov 
ernment but being worthless and in 
dolent, he was soon dethroned by the 
nobles ; and Seuen-te, a very yoiing 
prince, was appointed emperor (B. C. 
73). About this time the Huns came 
to render homage to the emperor, so 
that nominally all the country from 
Shen-se to the Caspian, acknowledged 
theChinese sceptre, Seuen-te amended 
the ancient code of laws, and re-com- 
piled the Chinese classics from frag- 
ments found here and there; on which 
account he is considered one of th e greats 
est monarchs of China, Yuen-te, his 
successor (B. C. 48), followed in his foot 
steps, so that this is considered the moat 
glorious literary epoch in the annals of 
the nation. But continual wars with 
the Tartars and a general scarcity of 
grain, caused great misery throughout 
its duration. Ching-tc, the son of Yuen- 
te (B. C.32), entrusted the government 
of the empire to his uncles. He was 
a weak-minded, vicious libertine, and 
died suddenly (B, C. 8}, His nephew 
and successor,Gae-te,wa»anian of great 
intelligence ; but he could not stop the 
cabals of the Court, which had long been 
a scene of faction. He died in the year 
in which Christ was born (according to 
the usually received chronology) ; and 
the grandson of Yuen-te, though only 
nine years of age, was proclaimed em- 
peror under the title of Ping-te (prince 
of peace) — a remarkable coincidence. 
Japan. ^ On the death of Kay-kwo 
(B 0. 97), his son, Siun-sin, became 
enjaror. In the year B. C. 93, he 
iio^ed hia Court to Siki. In the year 
B C 90, a dreadful plague ravaged the 
country, Siun-sin created the office 
of Sec-gun", or Minister of War and 
w mmander-ln-chief. In the year B. C. 
78 the first ships-of-war were built in 
Japan. Siun-sin died B. C. 29, and his 
third son, Sy-nia, succeeded him on the 
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ITALY. 



Wi come now to ths moat important and brilliant century in the history of 
Rome. At the opening of it, Marina was the most prominent man in the State, 
which was then the prey of a set of profligate nobles. The first ten years of 
the century passed with few remarkable eventa. Marius lived in retirement 
He waa rich, but had not obtained his wealth unfairly (according to the E 
standard). His character for integrity stood high, but he was incapal 1 f 
using the arts of the forum — hence his popularity soon declined. 

A revolt of the a^yes in Sicily was quelled by the prooonsu!, Marcus Aq 1 
(B. C. 99). Cyrene-.was- bequeathed to the Romans by Ptolemy Apion {B C 
96). The people trf-Cappadooia, disturbed by the intrigues of Mithridate k g 
of Pontug; appealed- tiJ Rome, and Sylla was sent to watch the proceed g f 
that moQftrdi (B. G. 92). A grave question arose at the same time as t th 
admission of the allies of Rome as citizens. Liv'ics Drfsds, the tribun d o- 
cating this and other reforms, was assassinated (B. C. 91), whereupon 1 

of the Italian States began to revolt. The Marsi took up arms, and the f 
"Social War" began {B. C. 90). The proconsuls, C»pio and Frontei'u w 
killed by the Picentines at Aa'culum ; the consul, Julius CjfSAR, was r p 1 d 
by the Samnitea ; and his colleague, Rutil'iue Lupus, waa defeated and k 11 d 
at the Lirls, by the Marai. In this campaign, Harins acted as legate to B t 1 
ius, and commanded the right wing, which was not present in the battle f th 
Liris. The Maraian oonsul, Porapsedius Silo, endeavored to force Ma t 
fight, saying ; " If you are the great general you are reported to he, co t 

and fight." Marius replied ; " If you are the great general you would f 1 
thought, make me come out and fight." The Senate now called upon M 
to act with vigor, as that ofBeer purposely abstained from decisive actio I t 
they did not trust wholly to military ability. They empowered the 1 

Julius Oteaar, to draw up a law (called, after him, the Julian Law), g t g 
citizenship to those of the allies who had taken no part in the war, or h Id 
cease to take part in it. This concession pacified several of the Stat d 

alienated them from the confederates ; and the Senate devoted its ntmo t 
gies to crush the remainder The consul Cneiu*" Pompei'us Strabo, was suc- 
cessful against the Picentines and his t. Ileague Lucius Poreius Cato, defeated 
the Marsi, but was killed in the 1 attle Syila then took the command in Cam- 
pania, aubdued the insurgents an 1 ga ning -several victories, penetrated into 
the atrongholda of the Samnitea while Pompeius waa no lesa succeasful iu the 
north. He laid aiege to Asculum the first seat of the insurrection, where its 
leading spirit, Judaoil'ius was intrenched Julao lius, finding that he could 
not hold the place, raised a funeral pile in sight of his banqueting hall, and, 
after giving a sumptuous entertainment to his fr eudi, drained a eup of poisoned 
wine, ascended the pile, and bade hia gueata set bic to it. Pompeius treated 
the garrison with great cruelty but several of the allied nations submitted to 
him, while Metellua and Sylla pursued the others and brought the aocial war 
to an end (B, C. 88). Most of the refraotnry Italian Statea were admitted citi- 
zens of Rome, and this remoied the chief cause of complaint. In thia deadly 
struggle not fewer than 300 000 Italians perished 

The war against Mithridates was the next great affair of interest. Marius 
hadsethisheart upon obtaining the chiefcommand in it, but SyOa was appointed 
by (he Senate. Marius, to thwart this arrang ment allied himself to the tribune, 
Sulpi'cius Rufua, who had brought forwarl a law for diatributing the Italian 
allies among the Roman tribes thus adding greatly to the number of citizens 
Thia law waa carried by violence ; and the tribes, having now the majority in 
the government, appointed Marius to the conduct of the Pontic war. Sylla had 
recourse to his army at Nola, and led it to Rome. Marius took to fiight, and 
after a aeries of adventures, was taken prisoner near Mintumje. The magis- 
trates of that place resolved to put him to death, in obedience to Sylla's orderi, 
and a Gallic soldier undertook to do the deed, but when he entered the room 
whei-e Marius lay, the latter exclaimed in a terrible voice, "Man! darest thou 
murder Cains Marius I " whioh so terrified the barbarian that he fled. . Marius 
was then placed on board ship, and sent to Carthage. The Roman officer there 
ordered him away; (o which Marina replied, " Toll the pi-fetot you have seen 
Oaiua Marius, a fugitive, sitting on the ruins of Carthage." Marius and his 
son then took refuge in the island of Cereina, 
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Sylla found himself in difficulties at Rome, for the Senate and people we 
angry at the presence of troops in the city. He, therefore, aent his troops ii 
Campania, and procured a decree annulling tie law obtained by Suipici 
Rufus But plots were formed against hia life ; and the consul, Corneliua 
C ndeavored to procure hia impeachment. 

M while, Mithridatea, king of Pontus, having roused all Asia Minor an 
r to arms, a general massacre of the Romans in these countries took plac 

(B C 'iS). The king of Pontus (having gathered a strong force under Arehe- 
1 Greece, Sylla, and the quiestor, Licin'ius Lucullus, escaping fror 

P m nd leaving the aristocracy to fight their own battles) marched to Athens 

d 1 d siege to that city. During their absence from Rome, Cinna endeavored 
t e the Sulpieian law; whereupon a furious battle ensued in the forum 

b tw the old citizens and the Italian party. The latter were routed, and 
C having beendriven out of Rome, appealed to the soldiery, collected a 

my t avenge himself, and recalled Marius. Cinna and Marius laid siege to 
R m a failure of provisions caused the Senate to yield, and the two es ' 

te d the city as conquerors (B. C. 87). The most frightful scenes eusi 
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spring of B. C. 83, and many of the supporters of the Marian party deserted to 
his standard. A civil war ensued between his partizans and the Marians, whose 
chief leaders were the younger Marius, the conaul Carbo, Pontius, and Lampo- 
nius; but the decisive battles of Sacriportus and the Porta CoUina decided the 
struggle in favor of Sylla. The young Cneius Pompeius (afterwards Poui^v 
THB QnEar) greatly distinguished himself on the side of Sylla in this war. He 
defeated the consul Carbo in Sicily, put him to death, and afterwards reduced 
Sylla entered Rome in triumph, and took bloody revenge 
He drew up a list, which he called a Froscriptio, of all those 
who were to be put to death. To this list he constantly added names. Terror 
reigued throughout Italy; for the proscribed parties were outlawed, their pro- 
perty confiscated, and rewards were offered for their destruction. Many thou- 
sands perished, and Sylla and hia friends took possession of tlieir confiscated 
property. The Samnites and the inhabitants of PrEcneste, Nola, Norba, and 
other cities, were maaaacred, and their towns plundered. All legal authority 
was at an end, and there was now no executive government in existence. The 
cuu^uls, Carbo and Marina, were alain. The Senate was at the mercy of Sylla. 
At his command, Valerius Flaccus was appointed Interres (regent) by that 
body , and Placcus thereupon proposed that the ancient office of Dictator, which 
had been in abeyance for 120 years, should be revived. This having been agreed 
to, Sylla was appointed to the office, and was in espress terms authorized to 
make lawa, put citizena to death, confiscate property, distribute public lands, 
destroy old colonies and found new ones, and transfer the sceptres of dependent 
monarchs from one claimant to another (B. C. 81). Sylla proceeded at once in 
the most merciless manner to re-establish the power of the aristoi.racy Deitl 
was inflicted on every one who in any way opposed him. He reconst tuted the 
Senate to the old number of 300, by filling the vacancies with his o vi adherents 
and invested it with supreme judicial power. He increased ti e number of 
qntestors from eight to twenty, and of prretors from sis to eight. Tl s th ugh 
the republic existed in name and in form, it was in reality a close ohgar hv 
He followed np his vindictive meaaures against the adherents of Marius by com- 
manding all persons connected with them by marriage to divorce their wives. 
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ITALY. 



PompeJ readily divorced his wife, Antistia, and married Sylla's daughter. 
Emilia. But Julius Csesar (then nineteen jeare old), the nephew of Mariua, 
who had married Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, refused to ohey tJie decree, 
and escaped with hJs life only through the intercession of powerful friends. 

Sylla deprired the trihunea of the people of all real power, and abolished the 
legislative and judicial functiona of the Camitia tributa. He established military 
colonies throughout Italy, and created a kind of body-guard for his protection, 
bygiving the rights of citizenship to the slarea of those whom he had proscribed. 
These slaves numbered 10,000, and were called Cornelii, after their patron. 

While these events were passing in Italy, Mithridates suddenly attacked and 
defeated Lucius Murse'na, whom Sylla had left with an army in Asia Minor. 
By Sjlla's orders all further operations were stayed ; and this ended the second 
Mithridatic war (B. C. 81). In the year B. C. 79, Sylla suddenly resigned the 
dictatorship, and retired to his estate at Futeoli, whore he died the next year 
of a loathsome disease. He was the author of several worlts, and a patron of 
literature, but addicted to gross sensuality. He is also said to have been very 
witty. On his death a contest arose between the consuls, .^milius Lep'idus 
and Lutatius Calculus. The former espoused the popular cause, and sought to 
abolish aereral of the laws of SjUa. Catulus, supported by Pompey, took up arms 
agiunst him ; and Lepidua, defeated at Rome, fled to Sardinia, where he died. 

In the same year (B. C. 78), Quintua Serto'riua, an old officer under Mariua, 
who had been appointed praetor in Spain, took up arms against the partisans 
of Sylla. Crossing over into Mauretania he routed Paccianus, one of Sylla's 
generals. On his return to Spain he was invited by the Lusitani to become 
their chief. He aeceded to their request, and raised the standard of revolt. 
Metellus Pius and Pompey were both sent against him with a large force, but 
could not subdue him. He harassed the Romans by guerilla warfare until the 
yearB. C. 72, when he was poisoned by Perpema and some other Roman officers. 

In the year B. C. 74, the third Mithridatic war broke out. The bequest of 
Bithynia to the Romans by its king, Nioome'des, was the cause. The consuls, 
LiciBius LucuLLUS and Aurelius Gotta, were sent agwnst Mithridates. Cotta 
was defeated, but Lucullus contrived to surround the army of Mithridates near 
Cynicus, and to root and disperse it (B. C. 73). Following up his success, Lu- 
cuEus besieged and took Ami'sus and Eupatoria, and compelled Mithridates to 
floe into Armenia (B. C. 71). But Tigranes, king of that country, espoused 
the cause of the defeated monarch. Whereupon Lucullus crossed the Euphrates, 
took Tig'ranocoi^ta, and routed the army of Tigranes. He also placed Anfio- 
ehus Asiaficus on the throneof Syria (B.C. 69). He laid siege to Nis'ibis, but 
a mutiny among his troops compelled him to return to Pontus (B.C. 67), where 
Mithridates had already defeated bis lieutenants in several aotions. The ene- 
mies of Lucullus procured bis removal. Acil'ius Gla'brio was sent out to super- 
sede him, but, proving wholly incompetent, was replaced by Pompey (B. C. 66). 
This able commander soon changed the face of affairs. He defeated Mithridates, 
and drove him across the Cimmerian Bos'phorus. Tigranes submitted to him : 
so did Syria. Recalled thence to oppose Mithridates once mure, he again reduced 
that heroic king to such straits that, to. escape from his enemies, he poisoned 
himself (B. C. 63). Pompey returned to Syria, took Jerusalem, deposed Aria- 
tobu'lus, and made Hyroa'nus king. He then returned to Rome (B. C. 61), 
where he was greeted with a triumph which lasted two days. 

While these events were taking place in the East, Italy was the scene of a 
remarkable " Servile War". Spak'tacos, a gladiator and bandit, having escaped 
from prison, and persuaded a vast number of slaves (some say 120,000) to join 
him, collected a large force on Mount Vesuvius, and ravaged Southern Italy 
(B.C. 73). He routed the forces sent against him, defeated the consuls, Gell'ius 
Public'ola and Lentulus Clodia'nus, and the prtetor, Quintus Ar'rins. At 
length (B. C. 71), the prtetor, Marcus Licinius Crassus, defeated and killed 
him at Petil'ia, in Lucania, and suppressed this remarkable insurrection. 

In the year B. C. 70, Pompey and Crasaus, the former having returned suc- 
cessful from the war in Spain, the latter from the Servile War, encamped with 
their respective armies before Rome, and demanded permission to become can- 
didates for the consulship. According to tiie laws of Sylta this was illegal, but 
the Senate did not dare to refuse, and accordingly the two commanders were 
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elected eousuh. On the very first day of his term of office, Pompey restored the 
power of the tribunes, and repealed several of the obnosious laws of Sylla. It 
IS as at this time that Marcus Tullius Cic'ero, the eelebratod orator and phi- 
losopher, pronounced his famous orations against Verres, Ciecilius; and others 
who were concerned in the infamous extortions practised upon the Sicilians. 
The trial of these peculators lasted some months. They were defended by the 
celebrated advocate, Horten'sius, and, but for the extraordinary energy of 
Cicero, would have escaped punishment. Verres fled to Marseilles, boasting of 
having amassed more than three times enough to make an opulent man. After 
of Verres, the Senate was forced to withdraw its oppositioii 
proposed by Pompey and Aurelius Cotta for a reform in the judicial 
system, and thus the Syllan Constitution was shattered. It had favored the 
grossest corruption, as was shown in the case of Cneius Dolabella, who had been 
indicted by Csesar for the misgovemment of Macedonia, but was acquitted by 
the Senate. Cat'nlus and his friends next restored the censorial office, which 
had been suspended for sixteen years. Four censors were appointed, and by 
them siity-four senators were degraded. They also revived the high rank of 
Princeps, and bestowed iton Catulus. 

The conquest of Cilieia by Pompey [B. C. 67), and of Crete by Metellus (B. C. 
67), added to the already vast dominions of Rome. The Parthians were still 
untamed, a thing which rankled in the heart of the ambitious republic. But 
her domestic troubles were far from ended. The famous episode in her history, 
called Catiline's Cobspiracv, took place at this time. Lucius Sergius Cati- 
li'na was a patrician of infamous character, and had participated in the crimes 
of Sylla. Defeated in his efforts to procure the consulship, he conspired with 
his unsuccessful colleague, Autro'nius Psetus, to murder the consuls, Aurelius 
Cotta and Manlius Torqua'tus (B. C. 65), but the plot failed, owing to Catiline's 
having given the signal prematurely. He then organized a more extensive 
conspiracy to overthrow the existing government, and seize it for himself. A 
number of dissolute nobles and discontented plebeians joined him ; and, in the 
year B. C. 64, he attempted to control by force the election of the consuls. But 
Cicero and Caius Anto'nius were chosen by a large majority in spite of him. 
Catiline now became desperate. On the night of Nov. 6th, B, C. 63, he assem- 
bled the conspirators, and informed them that he should wait no longer, but 
strike the blow at once. Cicero, however, who had been informed of what was 
transpiring, took measures to thwart the scheme. In a series of brilliant ura^ 
tionH he denounced Catiline to the Senate. That traitor was declared a public 
enemy, and several of the confederates, among them the priEtor of the city, 
Lent'ulus Suia, were arrested. Lentulus, Cethe'gus, and others, were con- 
demned to death. Catiline fled to the troops that he had collected, pursued by 
Metellus Celer, lieutenant of Antonius, the consul, who attacked him at Pisto- 
ria, and dispersed his men. Catiline and his friends fell fighting with desperate 
valor; and thus ended this affair. For the services which Cicero had rendered 
to the State he received the appellation of "Pater Patrife" (father of his country). 
A full account of Catiline's conspiracy has been given to us by Sallust. It was 
asserted thac Crassus and Csesar were implicated in the affair, but the evidence 
in support of such an assertion ia very slight. 

Two great men now appear prominently on the stage of Roman history. Jitlius 
Casar (who has been frequently mentioned), and Marcus Cato {surnamed Uti- 
censis, from having been born at Utioa). Though a tribune of the people, Cato 
became one of the leaders of the aristooratical party; and, along with Cicero, 
vehemently opposed the measures of Csesar, Pompey, and Crassus. These three 
had secretly formed a coalition for the division of power among themselves. 
Ciesar, to ingratiate himself with the people, had carried a law for dividing the 
rich Campanian plain among the poorer eitizena, and one for relieving the nobles 
from one-third of the sum they had to payforfarming the taxes in Asia. Cicero, 
Cato, Metellus Ccler, Lucullus, and others, penetrating the designs of Csesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, opposed their measures. Ciesar, on laying down his 
prsetorship, obtained Spain for his province, and departed for his new govt 
ment. Pompey about the same time returned to Italy from the East, and i 
decreed a triumph ; but a law to provide land for his veterans was vehemently 
opposed, and withdrawn. This insult was not forgotten. Ciesar, having 
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acquired spoils enough in Spain to repay the greater portion of 

t3, returned to Rome (B. 0. 60) to ottain the coneulahip. He there joined 
Pompey and Craasus in a league to grasp the whole power of the State, and 
formed the first Triurn'rirate. Csesarwas elected consul, but it was in conjunc- 
tion with Calpur'nius Bih'ulus, Cafo's son-in-law, hia violent enemy. Csesar 
having proposed an agrarian law, Cicero, Cato, Bibulus, and others of the oli- 
garchy attempted to dissolve the asaemhly by force ; but the triumvir ordered 
the arrest of Cafo, whereupon the factious troop dispersed and the bill beiame 
a law. Csesar also propitiated the Equites, the tax-collectorB tnd other influ 
intia! parties; and managed so adroitly that^ before quitting office he obtained 
the chief command in Gaul and Illyria for Sve years He had cemented his 
alliance with Pompej by offering his young and beautiful daughter Julia to 
that illustrious man. This marriage was produetive of smgul.ir happiness to 
the two parties immediately interested: though Pompey was old enough to be 
her father, she was a loving and faithful wife to him — and he was so much 
devoted to her that he became indifferent tfl public life &) much was Julia 
beloved that, on her ^oath (B. C, 54), the people voted her the estraordinarj 
honor of a public funeral in the Campus Martius. Her decease broke the last 
,ie between Pompey and Ctesar, and the former drowned hia grief by plunging 
nto the whirl of public life. 

Meanwhile, Caesar, having assumed the chief command in Gaul, proceeded to 
reduce that country to subjection. This ho achieved in hia first three campaigns 
(B. C. 58-56). During the nest two years he was engaged with the Germans, 
whom he defeated with terrible" slaughter near Coblenz; 150,000 men, it is said, 
perished in the battle. He threw a bridge across the Rhine, between Coblenz 
and Andemach, in ten days — which was considered a miraculous achievement. 
The Ileneti and Helvetii also succumbed to him, and Crassua conquered Aqui- 
e. Thus the whole of Gaul was made a Roman province. While these cam- 
paigns were in progress, the policy of the triumvirs was going on favorably at 
me. They got rid of Cicero by driving him into exile (B. C. 68), and they 
it Cato to Cyprus U> unit* that island to Rome. Both of them, however, soon 
returned, and the dissensions were renewed. The triumvirs met at Lucca 
(B. C. 55), and procured the voting of their respective provinces io them for fi\e 
years more. Spain was given to Pompey, Gaul to Ciesar, and Syria to Crassns. 
Cato was imprisoned for opposing this vote. 

esar now crossed the Rhine, but made only a few days' campaign in Ger- 
y. He then invaded Britain, where he met with strung resistance. He 
returned to Gaul the same year [B. C. 55). Next year he again invaded Britain, 
defeated the Britons in several engagements, and obtained their submission. 
He then returned, leaving no garrison in the island, which consequently re- 
mained independent for more than a century. The same year Crassus set out 
lis unfortunate expedition against the Parthians. On June 9th, B. C. 53, 
his army was totally defeated, and he was killed, at Carrhee, in Mesopotamia, 
by the Parthians and Armenians. Cteaar and Pompey now bccamo the ruling 
in the State ; but the former was engaged with the Suevi on the Rhine, 
while the latter was endeavoring to gain supreme influence in Rome, The 
Senate hat«d and feared Pompey ; and the people set up their favorite, Clo'dius, 
a lawless ruffian, who for a time had abaolute ascendency. The latter was a 
candidate for the consulship, and Milo, a man of dangerous oharaoter, waa can- 
didate for the preetorship. Both went about attended by gladiators, and frequent 
combats took place in the streets between their partisans. In one of these frays 
Clodlus was alain ; and in the confusion which followed, Pompey was appointed 
sole consul. Milo was banished to Marseilles. Meanwhile,. Csesar was busily 
iged in subduing Vercinget'oris, the Gaulish chief. Having at length taken 
him prisoner, he completed the conquest of Gaul (B. C. 51). Peace was made 
with the Parthians. Cicero was sent out of the way as proconsul to Cilicia. 

While Caesar was thus occupied in Gaul, his enemies at Rome were busy in 
endeavoring to destroy his power, and supersede him in his command. But 
Curio and Mark Antony (the grandson of Cicero) kept him informed of all that 
a tranapiring, and thus he was enabled to thwart their schemes. He offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship; but Pompey and Cato procured a 
decree of outlawry against him — and the consuls, Len'tiilua Crus and Caius 
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SlaicelluR, were appointed dictators to act against him. CsBsar was then with 
one legion at Ravenna: he determined to act promptly. Leaving Ravenna at 
uightrfall, he " crossed the Rubicon," a river which divided his province from 
Italy, and marched to Arim'inum. Town after town submitted to him. ( 
finium was defended by Ahenobarbus, and other senators for a abort period, but 
was taken by Csesar, who immediately pursued the consuls and Pompey. The 
latter left Italy for Greece ; and Cseaar, returning to R«me waa appointed dic- 
tator (B. C. 49). He at once proceeded to Spain, wh h d d th pa t 
sans of Pompey i« submission. He next organized a p d t n to 
where Pompey was concentrating his forces. Csesar w p 1 d t Dj 

chium but, advancing into Theasaly, he encountered h 1 n th pi 

cf Pharsa'lia (August 9th, B. C. 48), and gained a compl t t y P j ; 
fled to Egypt, pursued by Ctesar; but he waa inhuma ly mu d d n h 
arrival there, by Ptolemy, the husband of Cleopatra. In Egypt, Cjesar became 
infatuated by the beauty of Cleopatra, which excited the hostility of Ptolemy. 
War ensued, and Cjesar took Pelusium. Ptolemy was drowned in the Nile, 
and Ctesar placed another Ptolemy on the throne (B. C. 47). He then marched 
into Pontua, where Pharna'ces, the son of Mithridates, had revolted, Coesar, 
to use his own words, " came, saw, and conquered" ( Veni, Vidi, Vici), and put 
an end to the kingdom of Pontus. The Senate again appointed Csesat dictator, 
and Mark Antony master of the horae. Ctesar then proceeded to Africa to d 
perae the adherents of Pompey. He entirely defeated them at Thapsus (April 
Cth, B. C. 46), where Juba, king of Numidia, Petroius, and others, were killed. 
Metellua Scipio and Cato deatroyed themselves. Africa submitted, and Numidia 
and Mauritania were made into one province, of which Sallust, the historian 
of Catiline's conspiracy, was appointed governor. On Csesar's return to Rome 
he celebrated four triumphs, but stained his name by putting to death the noble 
Vercingetorix. Next year (B. C. 45), he overcame the sons of Pompey d 
Munda, in Spain. In the battle Cneius Pompey was killed: Sestus, hi 
brother, saved himself by flight. 

Cjesar was now appointed consul for ten years, and dictator for life ; and bo- 
came, de facto, emperor of Rome. His last opponent, Oiecilins Bassus, who had 
revolted in Syria, was crushed by Caaaiua ; and Ctesar reached the height of h 
ambition. But his career was destined to be cut short. Cassius, who had ev< 
been Cteaar's enemy, formed a conspiracy to take his life. He drew over to his 
plana the preotor, Mabccs Junius Bkutus (whom Ciesar had largely benefited), 
and about sixty others. Ciesar had vast designs for the benefit of the Roman 
people ; and desired the title of king, to give bim greater prestige, Mark 
Antony, knowing this, offered him the crown in public, but he declined to re- 
ceive it, seeing that there was general dissatisfaction on the subject. The ci 
apirators lay in wait for him ; and, on the Ides (13th) of March, B. C. 44, they 
assassinated him at the foot of Pompey's pillar. On seeing Brutus among the 
assassins, he exclaimed : " Bt tu, Brute!" ("And thou too, Brutus !") — pulled 
his cloak over hia face, and fell. Thus died the most illustrious man of a 
quity. He had many vices, but they were those of the age. Hia abilities w 
vast, and his energies ineshauatible. He projected many schemes for the 
reformation of the world, but that by which be is beet remembered is the reform 
of the Calendar. The Roman year had previously consisted of 355 days, with a 
month of 30 days intercalated every third year. The year was now lengthened 
to 365 days; and the lat of January, 709 17. C. (flrbii Conditm, the Roman Era 
dating from the supposed founding of Rome by Romulus, B. 0. 753), waa m 
to coincide with what we call the 1st of January, B. C. 45, by adding 67 days to 
the year 708 U. C, which thus consisted of 445 days, and was styled " the year 
of confusion." It was also directed that one day should be added to February 
every four years. This arrangement made the Julian year IZ minutes longer 
than the true solar year, and in time neceaaitated another reform of the Calen- 
dar, which waa effected A. D. 1582, by Pope Gregory XIII. 

The selfish and bloody murder of Caesar recoiled upon the heads of the wretched 
conspirators, who had no real love for the State, but cared only for themselveg 
Mark Antony took possession of the treasures and papers of C»aar, eshorted 
the people to avenge his death, and in a short time became master of Rome. 
In this position he ran riot, and resorted to the moat unscrupulous roeani 
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carry out his projeots. For thia he was vfihemcntly denounced bj Cicero; and 
the Senate was divided between fear and interest. Both parties prepared to 
resort £o arms. Oetavius, the nephew of Juliua Ciesar, to whom the latter had 
bequeathed all his private property, now appeared on the scene ; and, adroitly 
taking advantage of the panic of the Senate, obtained the command of forces to 
attack Mark Antony. The latter was defeated, and driven across the Alps. He 
fled to .^MiLius Lep'idcs, governor of Spain, who united with him in opposition 
to the Senate. Assembling a powerful army, they marched int« Italy. Oeta- 
vius jjesfirted the Senate, and joined them ; and in October, B. 0,43, they formed 
the Second Triumvirate, dividing the Roman world between themselyea. 

Thej then led their forces to E«me, where they ruled with abaoluto power. 
Bloody proscription B followed, and numbers were put to death, Cicero being one 
of the victJms (Dec. 7th, B. C. 43). Oetavius and Antony then marched against 
Brutus and Cassius, who had assembled their forces near Philip'pi, in Mace- 
donia. Two battles were fought. In the first, Oassius was defeated, after which 
he was found in his tent beheaded. In the second, Brutus was defeated also, 
after which he put an end to his own life (B. C. 42). The remainder of the 
conspirators fled to Sextua Pompey, in Sicily; while Antony marched into the 
East, and attacked Brutus's ally, the king of Cappadocia. Antony, having dia- 
posed of Uiis adversary, aummoned Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to appear before 
him, and account for her conduct in the war. On this memorable occasion he 
fell a alave to her charma, and became so infatuated as to give up all his influ- 
ence to her. Oetavius followed up hia successes, but was dfifeated in a naval 
battle by Sostus Pompey. The victories of Ventid'iua over the Parthians, and 
of Sos'sius over the Jews (B. C. 38}, consolidated the empire. Oetavius and 
Antony concerted the prolongation of their triumvirate for five years more. The 
consul, M. Vipsa'nius Agrippa, totally broke up the power of Sextus Pompey; 
and Lepidus, deserted by his Soldiers, was ejected from the trinmviratc (B. C. 
36), but allowed to retain the office of Pontifex Masimus. Antony was defeated 
in Media, and made a diaaBtrous retreat into Egypt, where he lavished kingdoms 
and provinces on Cleopatra. He removed the celebrated library from Pergamus 
to Alexandria, and detached himself wholly from Home. Oetavius sent his sister, 
Octavia, the wife of Antony, to reclaim him, but Antony dismissed and divorced 
her (B, C. 33). Oetavius now prepared for war. The grand contest between 
the two rivals took place at Ac'tium (Sept. 2d, B. C. 31), Oetavius gained a 
complete victory. Antony fled to Egypt, pursued by Oetavius. There he put 
an end to his life. Cleopatra tried to fascinate iJie conqueror, as she had pre- 
viously done Julius Crasar and Mark Antony; but, finding her blandiahmenta 
unavailing, she deatioyed Heraelf. Egypt was then declared a Roman province 
(B.C. 30). Octaviuswasnowwithout arival. In the year B.C. 29 he returned 
to Rome, and closed the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace. With 
the assistance of the learned and wealthy Mseeenas, and of Agrippa, he regulated 
the affairs of State, and beautified Rome. The number of citizens was vastly 
increased : the census of this year gives it at 4,164,000, whence it has been com- 
puted that the population of the empire was 128,000,000. In the year B. C. 28 
Oetavius resigned his power, but it was conferred on him again by the obse- 
quious Senate for ton years, with the titles of "Imperator"and "Augustus", by 
which latter name he was henceforth always called. He was now, in fact, sole 
ruler of the vast empire of Rome. The republic had ceased to have any vitality, 
though the forms of its ancient institutions were retained ; for the Romans, 
gorged with the plunder of the world, had lost their public virtue. 

The remainder of the century is not marked by events of much importance. 
Augustus visited Gaul and Spain, and checked some unimportant revolts. He 
was elected tribune for life (B. C. 23), and, on the deatb of Lepidus (B. C. 12), 
he assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus (high-priest). Thus he became ab- 
solute, bj blending all the offices of State in his own person. An attempt to 
as'ja'i^inite him was made by Cse'pio and Mure'na (B. C. 22), which proved 
abortu e The death of his nephew and Bon-in-law, Marcellus, whom he desigued 
for his successor, clouded his prospects (B. C. 23). His daughter, Julia, the 
widow of Marcellus, was afterwards (B. C. 21) married to Agrippa, who was 
made prefect of Rome, Augustus sent his son, Tibe'bius, into Armenia to settle 
the disputes there, and establish Tigra'nes on the throne. Tiberius accom- 
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plished the mission (B. C. 20), and brought back with him the trophies and cap- 
tives which had been taken from Craasus and Mark Antony. 

In the year B, C. 18 tie empire was again voted to Augustus forfiveyears, and 
Agrippa was appointed tribune for life. Tiberius and his brother, Deusus, 
were sent into Germany and Gaol to check the refractory tribes, which occupied 
them for several years. Drusus was killed by a fall from his horse (July 20th, 
B. C. 9) ; and Tiberius, appointed his succeasor, concluded a general peace with 
the German tribes. In the year B. C. 8, the imperial power was again vested 
in Augaatus, this time for ten years ; and the name of the month, Sextilis, was 
changed to "August", in his honor. 

The prevalence of peace throughout the world, and the subjection of the 
greater portion of it to the mild sway of Augustus Cfesar, seem to have been 
designed to herald the greatest of all events in the annals of the human race, 
viz., THE COMING OP Chbist. The esa«t date of the birth of Jescs of Nazareth 
is a matter of doubt ; some authoritiea placing it seven years before the received 
era; some, three years after; a variation of ten years. Following the ablest 
chronologists (Hales, Clinton, and Blair), it is here placed on Dec. 26th, B. C. 5. 

The reign of Augustus was the most brilliant epoch of Roman literature: 
hence the term, "Augustan Bra". Under his patronage, and that of his friend, 
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Sallust, Diodo'rus Sic'ultjs, Cornelius N 
nas'suB, flourished. Vihoil (Publius Virgili 
Oct, 15th, B. C. 70 ; died Sept. 22d, B. C. 19) v 
His most celebrated work is the "jEneid", 
the adventures of jEneas after his escape from Troy. He also wrote pastoral 
poems, called "Bucolics", and poems on husbandry, called "Georgies", Horace 
(Quintus Horatius Flaccus), the greatest lyric poet of Rome, was a native of 
Venusla, in Apulia ; born Deo. 8th, B. C. 65 ; died Nov. 17th, B. C. 8, He was 
not a voluminous writer, but exceedingly elegant. His odes are unrivalled. 
His satires and epistles are masterpieces. That to the Pisos, on the art of 
poetry, has never been surpassed in justness of sentiment. Ovid (Ovidius Naso) 
was born at Sulmo, March 20th, B, C. 43 ; died A, D. 18, Many of his poems 
have been lost, but the "Metamorphoses", "Epistles", and "The Art of Love", 
remajn. CATCLtua (bom at Verona, B. C. 87 ; died B. C. 47) wroto lyric poems, 
elegies, and epigrams, diaticguished for elegance. Tibullus (bora B. C. 54, 
died B. 0. 18) was the author of many elegant lyrics. Propertius (born B. 0, 51, 
date of death unknown) wrote many fine elegies. LiVY (Titus Livius), the great 
historian, was born at Padua, B. C, 59; died A. D, 17, He wrote a history of 
Rome from its foundation to the death of Drusus, B. C. 9, in 142 books, of which 
only 35 are now extant. CiCBBO (Marcus TulHus ; born at Arpi'num, Jan. 3d, 
B. C. 106 ; and beheaded, by order o£ Mark Antony, Dec. 7th, B. C. 43) wrote 
many admirable orations, epistles, and essays. Julius CjBSAR was an author as 
well as a soldier, but moat of hia worka have been lost. His " Commentariea ", 
on the Gallic and the civil wars, are all that have come down to us. They are 
remarkable for clenmeaa and purity of style. Sallust (Sallustiua Crispus ; bom 
at Amiternum, B. C. 86 ; died B, C, 34) wrote a history of Catiline's conspiracy, 
and of the war with Jugurtha. Cornelius Nepos, of Verona, wrote several 
works, which have been lost, and some biographies of distinguished men, which 
are extant. DiODonus Siculus was a native of Agyriura, in Sicily. He spent 
30 years in collecting materials for a Universal History, portions of which only 
survive. Lucrbtius Carl-s (born B. C. 95, committed suicide B. C. 52) was the 
author of the philosophical poem, Be rerum itaturd (on the nature of things'). 
DiONYSius of Halicarnassus wrote a history of Rome, and other historical works; 
also some beautiful criticisms on the classical writers of Greece, Vitbu'vius 
Pollio was the author of a celebrated treatise on architecture. Varro, the dis- 
tinguished commander, was also an eminent author and patron of literature. 
He wrote no less tiian 490 books, but only two of his works are now in exist- 
ence : they are on agriculture and on antiquities. We may also mention Asin'- 
ius Pol'lio, poet and historian ; Cotta, Hortensius, Plotius Gallus, and Licinius 
Calvus, orators ; Sisenna and Nicola'us of Damascus, historians ; Varro Ataoi'- 
nus and Macer, poets; and Bavius and Msevius, two inferior poets, who have 
acquired celebrity by their attacks on Virgil and Horace. 



What ia Baidof the republic?— Of Ihe remaining events of the centoryP—Tiherius and 
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BRITAIN. 



England. — Lud was Bucoeeded by his brother, Cassib'elan, or CaBsiliellanus, 
prince of the tribe called Caaaii, This monarch gained repeated yictories oiPr 
his neighbors, and acquired high renown for his valor; but he ia far more cele- 
brated for hia heroic resistance to the Romans, who, nndet Julias Csesar, haying 
subdued Europe from the Alps to the German Ocean, now desired to add Britain 
to their liominiona. Oiiesar first landed at Deal, in Kent, B. C. 55 ; but after a 
aevere battle with the Britons, in which neither party was Bucceasful, he returned 
to Gaul. According to the British historians, Casaibelan, anticipating a second 
invasion, caused the cities to be fortified, and the Thames to be defended by iron 
stakes under the water. Cfesar, on his second attempt, sailed up the Thames, 
where his ships were damaged bj the iron stakes, and many thousands of bis 
men were slain. For this victory Cassibelan offered up an immense number of 
cattle to the goda. At this festival one of his nephew's (Andro'geus) suns was 
killed, whence a civil war arose between the respective partisans of Oassibelaai 
and Androgeus. The latter being hard pressed, implored the protection of 
Csesar, who, taking advantage of the fued, at once hastened to his assistance. 
The allied tribes of the Britons placed themaelves under the orders of Cassib- 
elan, who met the Romans with great gallantry near Canterbury, but was de- 
feated. After this he was deserted by his allies. Several of them made terms 
with Ctesar, and detesting the superiority of the Cassii, led him to the capital 
of Cassibelan, near Verulam, which he took by storm, and secured all the trea- 
sures of the British king. Cassibelan, having failed in an attempt to burn the 
Roman fleet, sued for peace, which Csesar granted him, on condition of his pay- 
ing tribute. After which the conqueror returned to Gaul, leaving the island 
only nominally subdued; for from this time until the reignof Claudius, a period 
of 97 years, the Britons retained their original independence. But the Roman 
invasion had the effect of extending the commerce of the island, which became 
very valuable, — its exports consisting of corn, eattle, gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, 
skins, slaves, and doga. The religion of the people at this period was that of 
the Druids, which had in the most ancient times been introduced by the original 
Celtic, or Phoenician settlers. Seven years after the conclusion of the war with 
CjBsar, Cassibelan died, and was buried at York. Androgeus having gone to 
Home, his brother, Tenuantius, duke of Cornwall, waa made king. He is de- 
scribed as a warlike and a just monarch. His son, Cvn'BBi.iNi (or Cunob'e- 
linej, was educated at Rome, and was a personal friend of Augustus Caasar. 
There he contracted so strong a liking for the Romans, that afterwards when he 
became king of Britain, he paid them tribute when he might very well have 
withheld it. lie was a distinguished soldier and an accomplished man. 

Ikelamd. — This century is marked by the restoration of the ancient division 
of the country into four kingdoms, viz., Leinster, Munster, Ulster, and Con- 
naught, by King AchtFidloch. It is also distinguished by the famous "Seven 
Years' War" between Oonnaught and Ulster, occasioned by the seiiiire of an 
immense quantity of cattle by the troops of Maud, queen of Connaught. The 
exploits of CucHULLiN, Conal-Cearnach, and other heroes of " the Red Branch 
knights" in this war, are among the themes on which the old chroniclers and 
barda delighted most to dwell ; and from their songs i( is supposed that Mac- 
phersoQ derived the groundwork of his " poems of Ossian". 

Scotland. — Ewen I. reigned with great ability, and divided the kingdom into 
circuits for the administration of justice, appointing judges for each circuit. 
He assisted the Picts against the Britons, between whom so dreadful a battle is 
said to have been fought, that both parties, struct with terror at the carnage, 
returned to their respective homes, leaving the victory undecided. His son 
Gillus (or Oilill) having murdered his brothers and relatives, gained the throne 
by force, but was soon dethroned and killed, and the orown was bestowed on 
£wen II. I^his prince turned his attention to arts and commerce, which he pro- 
moted ; and bis example waa followed by hia successor, Eder-skeol, who died 
after a peaceful reign of 48 years. His degenerate son, Ewon III., was a most 
licentious prince, and procured an ordinance authorizing polygamy and the right 
of the king and nobles to the wives of their vassals. He encouraged prodigal- 
ity and vice, but was, after a reign of seven years, thrown into jail, and con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. Some person, however, entered the jail 
during the night, and strangled him. 
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PRANCE. 



Tnis century is one of the most important in the history of France, for it 
witnessed the subjugation of the country by the Romans, who implanted in it 
tljeir laws and language, and settling there in great numbers, became 'perma- 
nently incorporated with the original inhabitant*. To this influx is to be at- 
tributed the formation of the French language. During the civil wars of Marius 
and Sylla in Italy, the Roman province of Gaul took part in the struggle. Ser- 
torius, who had distinguished himself in Spain by his heroic opposition to Ma- 
rius, persuaded tjie people of Aquitaine to join his standard. Defeating the 
Romans there, they passed into Italy on the invitation of Lepidus, but .were 
routed by Catulus and Pompey, who drove Sertorius back into Spain, and rav- 
aged the south of France [B.C. 77). The cruelties and oppression of which the 
Roman governor, Frontelus, was guilty, drove the tribe of the Allob'roges into 
revolt. The deputies which this tribe sent to Rome to complain of the conduct 
of Fronteius, entered into the conspiracy framed by Catiline, but they subse- 
quently revealed it to the government; and the pr£etor, Pomptinus, having 
crushed the conspirators, the Allobroges laid down their arms. 

In Centra] Gaul, the Seq'uani and the Arver'ni, enraged at the encroachments 
of the jEdni, engaged A'riovis'tus, king of the Suevi, to assist them in a war 
against that nation. The Mdui were overcome, in spite of the heroism of their 
Druid chief, Diviti'acus, who escaped to Rome". But Ariovistua, after having 
delivered the Sequani from their enemies, helped himself to their lands. The 
Sequani thereupon made peace with tbe -^dui, and formed an alliance against 
him. He, however, annihilated their league at the great battle of Am'agito'- 
bria (B. C. 63), and remained master of a large portion of Gaul, Meanwhile 
the Helvetians, under the leadership of Orget'oris, the Seq'uani, under that 
of Cas'tic, and the jEdui, under that of Duh'norix, organized an espedition 
into Gaul ; and collecting followers to the number of 368,000, attempted to enter 
the country by the valley of the Rhone. There Julius Ctesar stopped their pas- 
sage. He also formed a league against them with the Gauls and Ariovistua. 
The result waa their complete defeat (B. C. 5H). Caesar's next exploit was the 
expulsion of Ariovistus and his Suevi from Gaul. But tbe Gauls discerning 
clearly the ambitious designs of the Romans, formed a league against them, 
and thus began the memorable Gaulish War of Ihdbpenubncb. This heroic 
struggle cost the Romans seven campaigns, and very severe losses. The Gauis 
were beaten in detail by Ciesar and Crassus, but the latter sustained some heavy 
reverses. The Romans were guilty of great cruelty and excesses toward the 
conquered people. Their military skill, however, proved too much for the Gauls. 
The great Gallic leader, Veecingbt'orix, whose nobleneaa of soul, military tal- 
ents, and eloquence, made him the worthy rival of Julius Ctesar, and who was 
one of the greatest men ever produced by the Gaulish nation, made himself 
famous by his heroism. The defence of Carmitum, Gergovia, and Alesia, will 
bear comparison with that of Numantia, or of Saragossa, or of any other city 
mentioned in history. The details of the war, though very interesting, cannot 
be given here. Suffice it to say that it lasted seven years (B. C. 57-50). In the 
course of it, Ctesar is said to have taken 800 cities, subdued 300 tribes, and fought 
against 3,000,000 of men, of whom 1,000,1X10 perished in battle, and 1,000,000 
were reduced to captivity ! ! Dumnorix, attempting to escape from Cjesar's spies, 
was killed by the Roman soldiers. After tbe heroic but unsuccessful defence 
of Alesia, Vercingetorix surrendered himself to Csesar, who, instead of honor- 
ing his gallantry, treated him with indignity. The noble Gaul was sent to Rome, 
and thrown into a loathaome dungeon, where he was detained six years, at the 
expiration of which time he was brought forth to be exhibited in Caesar's tri- 
umphal procession, and then consigned to the executioner. This cruel act is a 
great blot on the fair fame of the Romans. Cfesar labored assiduously to con- 
(.iliate the conquered Gauls, and met with considerable success. Many years 
after his dealh, his successor, the first emperor, Augustus Csesar, framed a grand 
plan for the administration of Gaul. He divided the country into three prov- 
inces Aqnltania, Belgium, and Lugdunum (Lyons), the latter comprising Central 
Fiance from the Rhone to Brittany. He also introduced a fiscal and a military 
system analogous to that of the Romans, and introduced other innovations which 
met at first with great opposition from the natives, but the Gauls were finally 
induced to adopt them by the abilities pf Drusus. 



Ft what ia this century remarkable ?— What of Sertoriua ?— Of the Allobroges ?—Arioyia- 
tu, '—Divitiacus?— The battle of AmagitobrLa?— Orgetorix?— Castiu?— Domnorix?— The 
exploits of Julius Cffisar?— What of tho War of IndepEDdeneo ?— IM rceulla?— The heroism 
and falo of Yerciogetotii?— What poliej was pursued by Cfflsar, Augustus, and DrnsuB? 
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SPAIN. 



GERMANY. 



IE country was now nominally subject to Ecme, but, in reality, it required 
isant vi^lanoe and exertion on the part of the Roman governors to main- 
tain their authority., The civil wars in Italy afforded the Spaniards an oppor- 
lity for regaining their independence which was not lost sight of hy them. 
QuiNTOS Skrto'bius, an Italian, who had distinguished himself in the former 
Spanish wars, having been proscribed by Sylla for siding with Marius, fled into 
Spain, where he contrived to gain the esteem and confldenoe of the people. 
Having induced the Lusitanians and Spaniards to join his standard, he organ- 
a war of independence (B. C. 81). He was at first not successful. The 
Romans, under Sylla, routed his troops, and forced hira to seek safety on the 
deep. He remiuned for some time in Ivi^a, when the Lueitanians oflered him 
the chief command of their forces. He accordingly went to Lusitania, where 
he routed the prsetorB Didius and Domitius. In a short time he became master 
of the country, and succeeded in forming the Celtibetiatis and the Lusitanians 
) one great State, dependent on himself. He granted to them a government 
■ctly like that of Rome : he created 300 senators, Romans by birth, and ap- 
pointed numerous magistrates. He organiied an army aft«r the Roman style ; 
founded a university at Asca; and beautified his capital, Evora, with the noblest 
orks of art. His success alarmed the Romans. Metellus Pius and Perpenna 
ere sent with a large army to crush him, but he made head against them. The 
famous Pompey was then sent against him. Sertorius was victorious on the 
banks of the Xucar (B. C. 76). Several other obstinate battles were fought, and 
victory alternated ; hut at length the skill of Pompey and Metellua prevailed, 
and Sertorius was overcome. A conspiracy was formed against him by Per- 
penna, who had joined him against Pompey, and he was murdered while at a 
feast (B. C. 72). His memory was cherished by the Spaniards, who named him 
' the Roman Hannibal". After his death, the war was carried on for a short 
;ime by Perpenna, who had succeeded to die chief command ; but Pompey de- 
feated him in the very first battle, took him prisoner, and put him to death. All 
n now submitted to Pompey. In the year B. 0. 60, Julius C^bar was sent 
into Spain as praetor. His principal exploit there was the subjugation of the 
Herminii, a revolted Lusitanian tribe. Quintus Cseeil'ius, the next governor, 
5 overthrown by the Vacci, near Clunia. The Roman Senate then appointed 
Pompey governor for five years. That great man sent three legates to govern 
is name, viz., Petreius, Afra'niua, and Varro: these officers reduced the 
revolted tribes to submission {B, C, 52), 

Spain nest became involved in the civil war between Ctesar and Pompey. It 
vas Pompey's stronghold ; accordingly his lieutenants there, made great efforts 
to resist the victorious Csesar, but the latter was triumphant, and drove Pom- 
pey's forces out of Spain, at the same time conciliating the natives by his judi- 
B measures and conduct. He appointed Cassius Longi'nus governor of one 
portion of Spain, and Marcus Lbpidds of another. The avarice of Longinus 
provoked a mutiny, and he was forced to leave the country. Spain then became 
distracted hy two factions, one siding with Csesar, the other with Pompey's sons, 
Cneius and SestuB. A civil war broke out, which was terminated at last by the 
return of Ctesar into Spain, and by the celebrated battle of Munda, near 
aga, where Cneius Pompey was totally defeated, and mortally wounded, 
doia and Seville wore taken, and Spain was regained by Ctesai (B. 0. 45), who 
appointed Asin'ius Pollio governor. 

On the death of Csesar (B. C. 44), Sestus Pompey renewed the war, and de- 
feated and killed Pollio ; but Lepidus induced him to leave Spain, and try his 
fortune at Rome. In tlie civil wars which ensued in that capital on Cfesar'i 
death, the empire was partitioned amongst the triumvirate, Octavius, Lepidus, 
nd Mark Antony. Spain fell to the lot of Lep'idus. In the second partition 
if the empire (B. C. 39), Spain was given to Octavius C«sab, who soon after 
becftmc emperor of all the Roman dominions, under the title of Augustus. 
hlany Roman colonies were founded in Spain, and the natives rapidly changed 
heir manners and language for those of the Romans. But the peace of the 
onuntry was once more broken by the Can'tabri, a fierce people in the north of 
SpAin. who raised a revolt, which was deemed of such importance, that Augus- 
tus came ictJ) Spain himself, in order to subdue it. He completed the subjuga- 
tion of the country. 



The migration of the Cinibri and Teutones occasioned great disturbances In 
Germany. A new power, called the Suevic confederation, -arose, and devastated 
every country in its vicinity. It consisted of a hundred districts, each of which 
annually sent forth a thousand warriors. These Suevi became a terror to the 
the Germanic tribes, and their fame reached Rome. The Germans on 
the Ehine owned their inferiority to them. Unfortunately for Gennany, the 
Suevi separated themselves from the western tribes, and instead of aiding them, 
attacked them and drove them into the hands of the Romans. Being thus hemmed 
in on every side, the Western Germans vainly attempted to defend their liberty; 
and the tribes on the Upper Bhine, which had united under A'biovis'tus, and 
those on the Lower Rhine, which had combined under Ambi'orix, were forced to 
yield to the victorious legions of Julius Csesar. 

In Gaul the JE/Avi and the Seq'nani having quarrelled, the latter were worsted, 
and they applied to the neighboring tribes on the Rhine for aid. Accordingly 
an army was sent under Ariovistus (B. C. 72), who, uniting his forces with those 
of the Sequani, completely defeated the jUdui. Instead of returning, however, 
he resolved to settle in Gaul, and invited his countrymen to join him there. The 
Gauls then applied to the Romans for help ; and Julius Ctesar, who then com- 
manded in Provence, marching against Ariovistus, ordered him instantly to quit 
Gaul. Ariovistus merely replied that " the Romans were not concerned in his 
afiairs." On marching up the country, Ccesar was informed by his spies that 
the German women having prognosticated evil to their nation on a certain day, 
the Germans would, on that day, either refuse to fight, or, if forced to do so, 
would be spiritless. Taking advantage of thi 
predicted, and they were easily routed. The I 
the hands of the Romans, but he escaped ac 
great Roman general nest subdued the Helve' 
who being at feud with each other, easily fell 
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after this {B. C. 53), the Teuc'teri and the Usip'etes, who had been dri 
by the Suevi, crossed the Rhine, and demanded land of Caesar; but he treach- 
erously seized their leader, and massacred them. He then crossed the Rhine 
at Andernach, and marched against the Sicam'bri, who, laying waste their 
country, fled to the Wetterau, The Suevi meanwhile flew to arms. An attempt 
was made by the conquered Belgse to murder every Roman in that part of Gaul 
inhabited by them, on a given day. This plot was organized by Induzi'omar, 
Ambi'orii, and Cativol'cus ; but it failed. The first of these chiefs was killed ; 
Ambiorix fled to the forest of the Ardennes, where he was surprised by the Ro- 
mans, but he managed to escape ; Cativolcus killed himself. After which, the 
Belgfe submitted to the Romans. 

In the East, King Eoirebis'tas, at the head of the Getse, attacked the Boii 
and Tauris'ci, and laid waste their country. The Taurisoi were systematically 
exterminated by the Romans, under Tiue'rius. When Rome was erected into 
an empire by Augustus Ciesar (B. C. 27), all the countries south of the Danube 
and westward of the Rhine were incorporated with it, Roman colonies were 
planted along the frontiers ; German mercenaries were employed in the Roman 
armies ; and hence new manners and customs were planted amongst the south- 
ern tribes. Augustus Ctesar, ambitious of extending his empire, sent his step- 
son, Drl'sus, with a large army to conquer the whole of Germany (B. C. 12). In 
three campaigns Drusus laid waste with fire and sword the country between the 
Ehine, the Elbe, theWescr, and the Ems, being victorious everywhere, though 
not without meeting with strenuous resistance. Pushing through the Cherus- 
cian forests, he reached the Elbe, on whose bank he beheld a prophetess of gi- 
gantic stature, who with threatening gesture exclaimed, "Ah ! insatiable Dru- 
sus! to what do you aspire? Fate has forbidden your advance through our 
unknown regions ! Ply hence I " Terror-struok at the omen, Drusus retreated, 
but he was killed hy the fall of his horse (B, C, 9). He was buried at May- 
enoe (Mentz). After his death, his brother, Tibe'rius, invaded the country of 
the Ueipetes and Teucteri, subdued the Sicambri, and endeavored by concilia- 
tory measures to gain the affections of the people. In this he was not success- 
ful, Domit^ius commanded another expedition to the Elbe {B. C. 6), which was 
successful, and made the Roman name feared. Nevertheless, the Germans were 
far from being subdued. 
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ASIA MINOR. 



PoNTgs. -— This kingdom was now the moat important one in AaJa Minor, 
owing to the abilities of its sotereign, Mithrida'tes the Great. That mon- 
arch having Buhdued the countries on the shores of the Black Sea, and mairied 
his daughter to Tigranes, king of Armenia, declared wur against the Romans. 
In two campaigns he made himself master of Asia Minor (B. C, 88), but cruelly 
massacred ali the Roman merohanfa residing there. He raised a large force in 
Greece under the command of Archelaus, and took Athens. At length (B. C. 
86) the Romans sent Sylla against him in Greece, and his party was completely 
broken up; while Fim'bria, another Rj>man general, was equally succesaful in 
fi. Mithridates was thus compelled to sue for peace, which was granted by 
Sylla (B. C. 84). Ten years afterwards, taking advantage of the civil war in 
Italy, he seized on Bithynia, and attacked the Roman forces there, but was de- 
feated by Julius Ctesar (then a young lieutenant), and by Lucullus, who drove 
him into Armenia. Tigranes now joined him, and the war was renewed, at 
first with success; but when Pompey assumed the command, the war was brought 
to a close. Mithridates fled into Scythia, followed by Pompey, who spent two 
years in searching for him, and at length, believing him dead, returned to Rome. 
No sooner had Pompey done so, than Mithridates made his appearance in Pon- 
tuB with an army (B. 0. 64). He was deserted, however, by his family and by 
his soldiers ; whereupon he tried to commit suicide, but was slain by a Roman 
soldier, who found him lying on the ground bleeding. Such was the end of this 
heroic prince. A few years afterwards (B. C. 47), his son, Phama'ees, attemptiid 
to recover some of the provinces lost by his father, but was defeated and slwn 
by Julius Ciesar, who put an end to the kingdom of Pontus. 

Cafpadocia.— -The people of this State having applied to the Romans for a 
king, to save them from Mithridates, the Senate gave them Ariobarza'nes (B. C. 
94). This country suffered greatly during the wars between the Romans and 
Mithridates, and afterwards became involved in the Roman civil wars. Ario- 
baraanes resigned the throne to his son, Ariobarzanes II. (B. C. 63), who, taking 
part with Brutus against Csesar, was slain by Mark Antony (B. C. 42). He was 
succeeded by hia son, A'riara'thes VII. This monarch was also deposed (B. C. 
36) by Mark Antony, who made Archela'us king. This prince reigned 50 years. 
Bithynia. — Nicome'das II., who 58 years previously had obtained the throne 
by parricide, was killed by his youngest son, Socrates (B. C. 91). He was suc- 
ceeded by hia eldest son, Nioomedes IH. This prince, espelled by Mithridates, 
was restored by the Romans, ta whom at his death he bequeathed his kingdom 
(B. C. 74). 

Armenia. ^Tiora'nbs consolidated the two kingdoms of Greater and Lesser 
Armenia, and married the daughter of Mithridates, king of Pontus. He be- 
came involved in the wars which his father-in-law carried on with the Romans, 
and suffered accordingly. He was chosen by the Syrians to be their king (B. C. 
83), and ruled them well until espelled by Lucullus {B. C. 69), who followed 
him into Armenia. He was finally compelled by Pompey to submit to the Ro- 
mans (B. C. 66). He was succeeded by Artavas'des (B. C. 56). Artavasdea 
joined with the Parthians in repelling the invasion of the Romans under Oras- 
sus (B. C. 53), and contributed to the defeat of that general at Carrhre. In the 
civil war between Cuaaar and Pompey, he assisted the latter, and was forced 
to submit to Cssar. He defeated Mark Antony in Media (B. C. 36), but was 
subsequently (B. C, 34) ta,ken prisoner, and sent in chains to Egypt, where in 
Mark Antony's triumph he was exhibited in fetters of gold. His son, ArtaK'- 
ias, was raised to the throne (B. C. 33). Great confusion prevailed in the king- 
dom for some years, until at length {B. C. 20) the Emperor Augustus sent his 
son Tiberius to put an end to it; which he did, and established Tigra'nes II. on 
the throne. On the death of Tigranes (B. C. 10), Artavasdea III. became nom- 
inally king, but the country was in fact under Roman control. 

Rhodes endeavored to preserve neutrality amid the wars of her neighbors 
Mithridates attacked Rhodes (B. C. 87), but was repulsed. During the war be- 
tween Cseaar and Pompey, the Rhodians fought sometimes for one aide some 
times for the other. Pompey was refused admittance into the island alter his 
defeat at Pharsalia (B. C. 48), and the murderers of Csesar were also esolnded 
{B, C. 44). Caasius, in revenge, besieged and pillaged the city (B. C. 4^) but 
the Rhodians were afterwards compensated for this by Mark Ant«ny. 

Slotc tLa principal incidenta id the roign of Mithridalea the Oreflt.— What became of that 
monarch?— Of PonluB?— What events took place id Cappadocia'?— Bithynia ?^ Armenia '— 
What of Tigranes !— Artavasdes ?— Artaiias ?— What did Augustus do ?— What befell Par 
thia?— Rhodes?— How were Pompey and Cassius raeeived at Rhodes?— What nas thereaull' 



AFRICA. 



NuMiDiA. — This State espoused the eause of Pompey during the civil n 
between that chief and Julius Ctesar. The country had been a short time pre- 
viously overrun by Pompey, who had made Iliemp'sal king of it. Hiempsal 
having quarrelled with Masintha, a noble native chief, Julius Csesar interfered, 
and grossly insulted Jitba, the aon of Hiempaal. The young prince thereupon 
warmly caponsed Pompey's cause, and defeated Cu'rio, one of Ceesar's lieuten- 
ants ; and having joined Publius Scipio, he reduced Ctesar to great extremities. 
The latter, having received reinforcements from Rome, and being aided by Boc- 
chus, king of Mauretania, attacked Juba, Scipio, and Labicnua, near Thapsus, 
and completely overthrew them. Juba fled into Numidia, where he caused him- 
self to be put to death by one of his ajaves. His infant son, Juba (afterwards 
king of Mauretanla), was carried prisoner to Rome, and compelled to grace the 
conqueror's triumph. Ciesar then reduced Numidia to a Roman province. 

Mauretania (ilf(Wi)i;ci)).^Of the history of Mauretania we know but HI 
until this century, when we find Bogud, king of Tingitana (the second divie 
of Mauretania), aiding Juliua Ciesar against Pompey and Juba, king of Nu- 
midia. He alao contributed to the defeat of thePompeysat Munda in S] 
He afterwards sided with Mark Antony against Ootavius C»sar, and endeavored 
to make a diversion in favor of the former in Spain. But while thus engaged, 
the Tingitanians revolted, and being supported by the troops of Ootavius 
those of Bocchus, king of Mauretania proper, they drove Bogud out ; and Boc- 
chua was put in possession of Tingitana. Octavius (afterwards Augustus 
sar) confirmed Bocchus in this possession, and conferred the privileges of Roman 
citizens upon the inhabitants of Tingia. Bogud was at last killed by Agrippa 
at Mctho'ne ; and after the death of Bocchus the whole of Mauretania was r 
duced to a Roman province. Soon. afterwards, Augustus conferred the two 
Mauretanioe (Mauretania proper and Tingitana), with a portion of G^tu'lia, 
upon the younger Jitba, the son of the former king of that name. This prince 
(Juba II.) was one of the most learned men of his time. He was well versed 
in history, and in several branches of science. He wrote a history of Arabia, 
of the antiquities of Assyria and of Rome, of theatres, painting and painters, 
of grammar, and of the nature and habits of animals r he also composed a 
treiitise on the source of the Nile. He governed his kingdom in so admirable 
a manner, that his subjects erected a statue in honor of him, and ranked him 
among the gods. 

G^TuLiA.— There are but scattered notices of thia country, in the ancient au- 
thors. We read of Gcetulians serving in the armies of Hannibal and Jugurtha ; 
but they were never entirely subdued either by Masinissa or by the Romans. 
They worshipped the Sun and Fire ; whence it has been supposed that they 
came originally from Persia. 

Ethiopia. — Mention has been frequently made of thia country in the history 
of Egypt. Materials for a connected narrative of its career during the early 
ages, do not esist. It is believed to have been (he Cush of Scripture, 
people have traditions respecting Moses, who they say conquered them ; 
respecting the queen of Sheba, who reigned over Ethiopia proper, and paid the 
famous visit to Solomon. The Abyssinians assert that her name was Balkis, oi 
Make'da, and that she had a aon by Solomon, who received the Jewish nam< 
of David (and the Ethiopian one of Menileheo), was educated at Jerusalem bj 
the high-priest, and on his ascending the throne of his mother, established the 
Jewish religion in Ethiopia, where it flourished until Christianity was intro- 
duced. Ethiopia in ancient times included Abyssinia and Arabia Eelix. After 
the annexation of Egypt to Rome, Can'dace, queen of Ethiopia, invaded the 
Thebais, but was driven back by the governor, Petro'nius (B. 0. 29), who pur- 
sued her to her capital, Nepata. The Emperor Augustus granted her peace on 
her own terms, but the Romans considered themselves masters of Ethiopia, 
The student of history will find useful notices of the ancient nations of Africa 
in vols. xvii. and iviii. of the Universal History. The name of Candace was 
common to all the queens of Ethiopia, just as Cleopatra was to the queena of 
Egypt The term "Ethiopia" anciently denoted the kingdom of Me'roe; bul 
in its wider sense it included that of the Axom''itse, and the tribes of the Trog- 
iod'yt-e, the Ichthyoph'agi of the Red Sea, the Blem'myie, Megab'ari, 
Nubse.in the interior. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 



The historical monumeata of the north of Europe go no further back than this century. "We-fenow that the CiiDinarii 
(or Cimbri) had inhabited the land for many nges. Their invasions of Germany and Gaul, and their exploits in the 
south of Europe, have been already noticed ; but the events which took place in Denmark and Sweden, subsequently to 
their settlement there, are entirely unknoivn. It ie from the first century before the Christian Era that the history of 
these countries dates. An entire change in their religion and government was effected by the invasion and conquest of 
the North by tJie celebrated Odin, whose history (such as can be ascertained or conjectured from tte imperfect sources 
we have) is as follows ; — 

In the reiga of Grylle (about B. C. 70), Sigge, the son of Fridulph, who had distinguished himself against the Romans 
in his country east of the Tan'ais {or Don), near the Black Sea, set out with his chief priests and a vast concourse of 
followers for the West. Leaving his brothers to rule at Asgard, the capital of his ancestors, he traversed Russia, and 
entered Sasland (the southern shore of the Baltic), subduing aU nations as he passed. He then crossed the Baltjc, and 
passed into the island of Funen, where he built a city, named after himself, Odensee. He nest subdued Denmark and 
Sweden. In the latter country reigned a prince, named Gylfi, who was so struck with admiration for him, that he paid 
him divine honors. The Swedes came in crowds to do him homage, and, by common consent, bestowed the regal title 
and office upon his son, Yngve, and his posterity. Sigge fixed his abode near Lake Logur (the Mielar Sea), and erected 
a splendid temple at Sigtuna for the new religion which he introduced, and which rapidly spread. He either assumed 
tlie name of Odin, the supreme deity of the Scytliians, probably giving himself out as the same personage as the ancient 
Odin ; or, pretending to be the prophet or priest of that deity, the ignorance of succeeding ages confounded him with tJio 
god, thus producing, out of the attributes of the one and the history of the other, a medley, out of which nothing very 
certain can be extracted. He introduced new laws, also the customs of his own country, and established a supreme 
council or tribunal, composed of twelve pontiffs or judges, whose duties were to watch over the public weal, to distribute 
justice, to preside over the new worship, and to preserve the religious and magical secrets which he intrusted to them. 
This council held its sittings at Sigtuna (a city now destroyed, situate in the same province with Stockholm). Odin 
was acknowledged as a sovereign and a god by all the petty princes of Sweden and Denmark, and firmly established his 
empire (B. C. 50), adding Norway to it, and bestowing the crown of that country on his son. Sluing, whose descendenta 
reigned for many generations. Odin, finding his end approaching through a lingering disease, put himself to death by 
giving himself nine wounds in the form of a circle with the point of a lance, in the presence of his friends, saying that 
he was going to join the gods in Aegard, where he would receive with honor all who should die bravely in battle. His 
body was solemnly burnt at Sigtuna, conformably id a custom introduced by him. He was a poet and a musician, and 
is said to have invented tlie Runic characters. This alphabet consisted of sixteen letters, arranged as follows; F, U, 
J> (or TH), 0, R, K, H, N, I, A, S, T, B, L, M, V. These Runes were distinguished at first as of four kinds, namely, 
bitter, favorable, victorious, and medicinal. The bitter were used to bring evil on enemies ; the favorable, to avert mis- 
fortune ; the viodirious, to procure conquest ; the medicinal, to heal, to prevent shipwreck, to counteract poison, and to 
win a .woman's love. They were written sometimes from right to left, sometimes from top to bottom and back again. 
The student will find an interesting account of the Runic alphabet in Bishop Percy's translation of Mallet's Northern 
Aidiquifies. A summary of the religious doctrines which prevailed in the north of Europe has been already given in 
the columns devoted to Germany (pp. 48, 53, 57, 61). 

That a great leader, bearing the name of Odin, really achieved what is related of him in Sweden and Denmark, is 
tolerably certain. Many marvellous exploits are said to have been accomplished bj him through his skill in magic : but 
allowing.for this belief, so natural among a barbarous people, it is clear that his superior intelligence and knowledge 
enabled him to overrun a vast tract of country, extending from the Don to the Northern Ocean, and to found a new reli- 
gion, which endured for centuries, and prevailed among the northern German and the Scandinavian tribes so late as the 
12th century A. D. Some learned men have supposed him to have been also the founder of that system of hostile 
aggression on the Roman empire, which burst forth with such fury in the 2d, 3d, and 4th centuries A. C. They suppose 
him to have been actuated mainly by hatred of the Romans, who had driven him out of his own country; and that his 
principal object in invading so many distant kingdoms, and there establishing his sanguinary doctrines, was to rouse 
the inhabitants of all nations against the Roman empire. But there is no historical evidence of his having had such » 
design. Whatever may have been his ruling principle, he was a man who left a deep impression on his fellow-men, and 
became their guiding spirit for ages, as Zoroaster, Confucius, Budha, and Mohammed have done. 

On the death of Odin his authority descended to his sons. NjiiitD became the supreme chief; Balder became viceroy 
of the Angles ; IIbimdall, ruler of Scania; SkjSld, ruler in Zealand and Denmark; Fhev (or Ynqve Fkey) became king 
of Sweden. From him sprang the dynasty of the Ynglings, the last king of which, being the 21st in descent from Frey, 
was Ingialld Illradi, who reigned in the beginning of the 7th century. These heroes were deified along with Odin's other 
children, Thob, Frigga, and Ttr. Njijrd died B. C. 20, and was succeeded by his son, Frejer Yngve, during whose 
reigns profound peace existed. In Denmark, Skjold greatly enlarged his dominions by subduing the Saxons, whom he 
subjected to an annual tribute. He was possessed of enormous strength and indomitable courage. He died B, C, 40, 
and was succeeded by Friedlief I.,of whom we have nothing worthy of record. After a reign of 17 years he died, leaving 
his kingdom to Frode I., who enjoyed the reputation of unrivalled prowess as a warrior. It is said in Danish tradition 
that Frode carried his victorious arras into Sweden, Germany, England, and Ireland. These eipeditions were probably 
nothing more than piratical incursions along the coasts of those countries. He compiled a civil and a military code of 
laws, of which he strictly enforced the observance. The descendents of Skjold (a Danish word, signifying "a shield",) 
were called, after him, SkjHldnngians. 
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NETHEKLANDS. 



Tub earliest accounts we have of 
the Netherlands are derived from the 
Romans. The banks of the Rhine wer 
peopled by a multitude of Germa 
tribes, of greater or less importanci 
On the Moselle dwelt the Trev'eri : 
Treves ; farther down the Rhine, the 
Eburo'nes and Tungri at Tnngern ; 
Guger'ni between the Maes and the 
Rhine; the Mena'pii to the south, and 
the Bata'vi to the north, of the mc 
of the Rhine ; the Caninefa'tes on 
islands. Joining these to the west v 
the Toxan'dri and Mari'ni on the coast 
of the North Sea, at Dunkirk ; to tl 
south, the Atreba'tas, the Atuat'ii 
the Condru'si, the Ctere'sii, the Poe- 
ma'ni, the Nervii, the Veroman'dui at 
Vermandois, the Ambia^ni at Amiens, 
Ihe Bellov'aci at Beauvais, the Sucs- 
sio'nes at Soissons, the Valiooas'si, 
Cal'eti, and other tribes. Although 
all these were generally denominated 
Belgte, each was distinct from and 
dependent of the other, nor were they 
even in alliance. They did not 
belong to the Prankish nation, several 
of them having migrated from diflereat 
parts of Germany, and some of them 
being Cimbri. Those tribes settled 
north of the Rhine were called Frisii. 
They subsisted chiefly on fish and wild 
beans. Their land was marshy and 
uncultivated, except in the high lar 
in the southern parts, which now for 
the "Walloon countiy. It was from ihe 
Romans that they learned the art of 
constructing dikes to protect Ihom- 
selvesfrora the inundations of the sei 
They were a very barbarous and ii'ai 
like people, and were continually s 
feud with each other. Thus when Ju- 
lius Caesar invaded their country {B,0, 
57), though he met with obstinate re- 
sistance, especially from the Menapii, 
who inhabited what is now the province 
of Flanders and the neighborhood of 
Antwerp, their valor was powerles 
against him. Fighting singly instead 
of in combination, they fell before him 
one by one, and he subdued the greater 
part of the Netherlands, Cresar induced 
large numbers of them to enlist under 
his banners, and they proved the best 
cavalry in the Roman armies. But he 
behaved with perfidy and cruelty to the 
Teuo'teri and Uslp'etes, who, driver 
across the Rhine by the Suevi, came ti 
demand land of him. He arrested their 
leader, and killed his followers (B. C. 
53), Forthis, Oato demanded that Cie- 
sar should be given up to the Germt 
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SYRIA. 



Archela'us governed Judea with great injustice and cruelty. At the end of nine years [A. D. 
to Itomo to answer the charges preferred itgainet him by his brothers, as well as subjects. There he was tried and con- 
demned, and banished to Vienne, in Gaul. Judea was then reduced to a Roman province. Thus the sceptre fluallj 
departed from Judah, and the kingdom of David, Solomon, the Asmonean princes, and Herod, became dependent on the 
Roman prefecture of Syria, though still remaining a Babordinate district, ruled hy its own governor. At this period the 
eupteme jndicial authority was exercised by the Sanhedrin, the great ecclesiastical and civil tribunal, at Jerusalem, 
composed of 71 persons, partly priests, partly Levites, partly elders. The high-priest usually sat as president: he was 
styled Nasi (prince). On hie right hand sat the vice-president, styled Ab-beth-din (father of the council), and on his 
left " the wise man", or most learned doctor of the law. This court judged all capital offences, and inflicted punish- 
ment. It was also a court of appeal from the inferior Sanhedrins of 23 judges, in the other cities. The two prevailing 
religious sects were the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The name Pharisee is derived from a Hebrew word signifying 
to eeparate : the sect pretended ta superior righteousness. The history of its origin is obscure, but it arose soon after the 



return from the captivity. The sect of the Saddut 



s founded by Sadoc, or Tzadoc, about B. C, 260 ; they held that 



there was no resurrection, nor angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees believed in both (Acta s 
small sect, practising the strictest self-denial, having a)l things in common, and neither marryin 
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Miiman's History of the Jews, vol. ii. book 12. 
i was appointed to the prefecture of Syria, and Copo'n 
(bellion of Judas the Gaulonite, who incited the peopli 

s called). This rebellion cost the lives of thousands of Jews, Judaa himself 
IS succeeded hy M. Ambiv'ius, and the latter by An'nius Rufus. On the remo- 
Tiberius appointed Tale'rius Gratus governor of Judea (A. D, 16), who distinguished himself 
succeeded (A. D. 27) by PoHiins Pilate, a man of stern character. lie displayed this in 
causing the massacre of all th<»e who obstructed the building of an aqueduct to supply thecity of Jerusalem with water. 
At this time the two sods of Herod reigned over their respective provinces ; Herod An'tipas as tetrareh of Galilee, and 
Philip beyond Jordan. Herod married bis niece, Hero'dias, — a marriage which wa" dentunced by John the Baptist, 
who was put to death by the tyrant's order for reproving him thereupon (A. D 2Q) The pnEAcniNO or Jesus Christ 
commenced about the same time. It is not the province of this work to give the details of His mission: they will be 
found in the New Testament. His ministry occupied rather more than three years His success excited the liveliest 
apprehensions among the Jews, and at tlieir request He was crucified by order of Pontius Pilate (A. D. 33, according to 
the received chronology). On His death. His apostles and disciples dispersed themselves tier the country, teaching His 
doctrines. Pilate was removed from his government by ViteU'ius, prefect of Syria (A. D 36) on ace unt rf his cruelty 
to the people, and sent to Rome to answer the charges made against him by the Samaritan Senile "Vitelhus ii>iited 
Jerusalem, where he was received with great magnificence. He deposed Cai'aphas, the high priest and substituted 
Jonathan, the son of Annas, in the office. On a subsequent visit (A. D.37), he deposed Jonathan and substitute! his 
brother Theoph'iluB. On the death of Philip, Aokip'pa, the grandson of Herod the Great was appi inted ethnarch of 
the country beyond Jordan in his stead. On the deposition of Herod Autipas hy the Emperor Caligula his dominions 
■were added to those of Agrippa. He was a mild ruler, and was the benefactor of the Jews on more thin one occa>iion 
Petrouius, governor of Syria, having been commanded to place a statue of the Emperor Cal g ula in the Holy of Holies 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, the entire Jewish nation rose up to oppose the execution of the order and horrible scenes 
would have ensued had not Agrippa, at the risk of his life, procured from the emperor a re\er*iil of the decree But he 
had the cruelty and weakness subsequently, in order to please the Jews, to put to death the Apostle James the Elder (A. D. 
42), and imprison Peter (Acts lii. 2). The Jews suffered horrible persecution in Egypt, especially at Alexandria, Those 
settled in Mesopotamia were equally persecuted, and thousands were massacred. Judea was also a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion. On the assassination of Caligula (A. D.41), Agrippa tendered great service to Claudius; in return for 
which the emperor conferred on him all the dominions which had belonged to the great Herod, with the title of king ; 
and a decree was issued securing to the Jews throughout the empire the freedom of religious worship. Agrippa paid 
the greatest respect to the Jewish religion, and remitted many t*xes. After a reign of three years over the whole of 
Palestine, he gave a grand banquet, at which he was seized with violent pains, and died in five days (A.D. 44). On his 
death Judea relapsed into a Roman province, and Cuspius fadus was appointed governor. Padus was succeeded by 
Tiberius Alexander {A. D. 46), Ventid'ins Cuma'nus (A. D. 46), and Claudius Felix (A. D. 52), the last of whom was 
guilty of the most flagrant crimes. The high-priest was assassinated in the Temple, with his connivance. At length 
Felix was recalled. Aorippa II. (son of the former Agrippa) was made king of Palestine by the Roman emperor, and 
the upright Pok'cibs Festits governor of Judea (A.D. 60), and the Jews enjoyed a brief repose. But Fe-,tus died (A.D, 
€2), and the tyranny of his successors, Albinus, and Oessius Florus, at length drove the Jews into rebellion ; and in the 
year 66 the memorable war, so graphically Recorded by the Jewish historian Josephus, broke out. It lasted fonr years, 
and was attended with all imaginable horrors; at the end of that time the Roman general, Titus, took and destroyed 
Jerusalem (A. D. 70), after a siege the horrors of which are unparallelled in history. Josephus affirms that 1,100,000 
Jews perished during the war, and that 97,000 were taken captive. After the taking of Jerusalem, 11,000 voluntarily 
died of hunger, or were left by the Romans to starve. Only 700 persons above the age of 17 were reserved to grace the 
triumph of Titus; the rest were sent in chains to the Bg3'ptian mines and quarries, or were left to fight with wild 
beasts. The remains of the city and the Temple were rased to the ground ; the inhabitants of Judea were dispersed info 
other countries; the long- threatened vengeance of God was accomplished, and the Jews ceased to be a nation. 
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INDIA. 



trade with Rome is 
known to have existed in this century. 
About the year 47, Hip'palus, the com- 
mander of a trading vessel in the Red 
Sea, made his way across the ocean to 
Ceyhm and the coast of Malabar, and 
returned after a most successful voyage. 
The Apostle Thomas having made 
his way into Parthia and made many 
converts there, some of the latter trav- 
elled into India, where they introduced 
Christianity. It is supposed also that 
some of the Egyptian, Ethiopian, and 
Arabian converts came by sea to Hin- 
dostan, but their labors were not suc- 
cessful, and the Christian religion took 
no hold on the people at large. The 
historian Eusebius (Eccles. Hist., v. 10) 
informs us that the Apostle Bartholo- 
mew visited India, but no trace of hia 
labors is extant. These traditions rest 
upon very uncertain authority. 

The principal personage in Indian 
history at this period (assuming that 
the tale of his wars with Chandragupta 
is fabulous) was Sa'livaha'na, prince 
of tie Mahrattas, whose era begins 
from A. D. 77. He was a powerful 
monarch,yet scarcely one circumstance 
of his history has been preserved in an 
authentic 'i even credible form (El- 
phinstone Hut of India, vol. i. p. 
423) Ho IS said to have been the son 
of a potter to have headed an insur- 
rection overturned a dynasty, and 
founded another and to have estab- 
lished his capital at Paitnn, on the Go- 
daiery Hn empire was probably in 
the Deccau where his name is still re- 
membered and his era in common use. 
After this period the history of Maha- 
raslitra (or the empire of the Mahrat- 
tas) breaks off, and we hear no more 
of that country unUl the beginning of 
the 12th century, when a family of Ya^ 
doos became Rajahs of Deogiri. In the 
year 1294 Maharashtra was invaded by 
the Mussulmans ; in 1306 it was made 
tributary to them ; and in 1317 it was 
entirely subdued. 

Towards the close of this century, a 
prince of the northern division of the 
kingdom of Kerala broughtfrom North- 
ern India a colony of Brahmins, who, 
obtaining the mastery, divided the king- 
dom into 64 districts, and governed it 
by means of a general assembly of their 
caste, renting their lands to men of 
the inferior classes. The executive 
power was held by a Brahmin elected 
every three years, and assisted by a 
council of four. 
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AR despatched liis grandson, Caius, to settle matters with Phrna- 
The terror of the RoniJin arms induced the Partliian monarch to come to 
[18; and peace was concluded between him and Caius, IQ an ioterview which 
they held on a small island in the Euphrates. Phraatea gave four of his sons 
i hostages t*> Augustus. He was a cruel tjrant, and was murdered hy his 
kalian wife, Thermusa, and his eon, Phraat'aoes, who usurped the throne, but 
hose reign was of short duration, he being slain in a rebellion of his own 
subjects sii months after his accession (A. D. 13). The Parthian nobility then 
elected Oro'des II. (a distant member of the royal family of Arsaces) for their 
king, but his outrageous barbarity caused them to put him to death (A. D. 14) 
very soon after. They then asked Augustus to send them one of the sons of 
Phi-aates whom he held as hostages, to rule over them. The emperor complied 
with their request, and sent diem Vono'nes ; but disgusted with his attempts to 
introduce reined manners amongst them, the Paxthians revolted, and invited 
Artaba'nes, king of Media, to take his place. That prince accepted the invita- 
1, and entered Persia with an army to enforce his authority. Vonones bravely 
;ountered and defeated him, but losing a second battle, he fled into Armenia, 
and Artabanes took possession of the kingdom of the PaTthians. The unhappy 
Vonones applied to the Emperor Tiberius for aid, and gave himself up to the 
Roman governor of Syria. He was kept in confinement, and was killed in try- 
ing to escape. 

The reign of Artabanes II. was full of those events which constitute the staple 
of Oriental history, viz., revolts and intrigues, and acta of cruelty aud perfidy. 
One of the most remarkable occurrences was the rebellion of two Jews, named 
Asinai and Asilai, who contrived by their valor to conciliato the king, and get 
themselves appointed governors of Babylon, which post they retained for 15 
years. But their subsequent misconduct involved them in war with the neigh- 
boring chieftains, and was the cause not only of their own destruction, but of 
that of the Babylonian Jews, thousands of whom were massacred. Artabanes 
being guilty of great cruelty, Phraates was invited to come from Rome, and 
retake the kingdom. The Emperor Tiberius aided him, but he died on bis arri- 
val in Syria. Upon this the emperor set up Tirida'tes, another of the descend- 
ants of Arsaces, and he being supported by the leading Parthian chiefs, dethroned 
Artabanes. But these fickle and perfidious Orientals could not act loyally towards 
and no sooner was Tiridates crowned than they recalled Artabanes ; 
but it was through the mediation of Iza'tes, king of Adiabe'ne, that he regained 
s kingdom. From this time ho governed with great equity, and died geher- 
ally lamented, leaving seven sons, of whom he selected Barda'nes (orVardanes) 
to be his successor {A.D.43). The succession was disputed by these sons, but 
Bardanes, the second son, having set aside his elder brother, GrutaT'zes, ascended 
3 throne. The Roman historiaji, Tacitus, however, says that Outarzes and 
Bardaces were the brothers of Artabanes; and that the former voluntarily re- 
signed in favor of the latter, whom he deemed most worthy of the kingdom 
(Annals, book %i. o. viii.). Bardanes met with the common fate of Oriental 
sovereigns, and was assassinated (A. D. 47). Gutaraes now claimed the throne, 
1 indeed actually took possession of it; but the Parthians applied to the Em- 
peror Claudius to appoint them a king. He aocordingly nominated Meherda'tes, 
the grandson of Phraatea IV., then a hostage at Rome ; but Meherdates, on his 
journey to Parthia. was betrayed into the hands of Gutaraes by Ab'garus, king 
of Edessa, his army was cut to pieces, and himself sent prisoner to Persia. 
Gutaraes died A. D, 50, His successor, Vonones II., reigned but a few months, 
id was succeeded by his son, Volog'eses I. (A. D. 51). This prince appointed 
B legitimate brothers, Pao^orus, king of Media, and Tiridates, king of Armenia. 
Vologeses is celebrated for the skill with which he conducted war with the Ro- 
d for his successful attempt to establish his brother, Tiridates, on the 
throne of Armenia, which he accomplished by sending him with a splendid em- 
Nero (A. D. 63), who confirmed him in his possessions. With the es- 
of an inroad from the Alans, one of the fiercest of the Scythian tribes, 
the remainder of the reign of Vologeses was peaoeful. He died about the year 
8 succeeded by his son, Artabanes III., who dying soon after, left the 
throne to his son, Pacorus. But little is known of this prince, except that he 
maintained strict friendship with the Romans during the whole of his reign, 
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Wang-man(! was now in reality emperor. He stopped at nothing in the pur- 
suit of money ; but he was liberal of his treasures, and patronized learning. 
He r^sed the descendants of Confucius of the sixteenth generation to very high 
rank, which has from that time been hereditary. His ambition led him to 
poison the Emperor Ping-te (A. D. 5), whereby he obtained the regency of the 
empire, as guardian of the heir, Soo-tsze-ying, a child two years old. Howev 

aon threw off the mask, declared himself emperor, and degraded all the 
descendants of the Han family to the rank of common people. The Han princes 
resorted to arms, and a fierce civil war ensued, which ended in the death of 
Wang-mang, andtheelevationofWae-yang-wangto the throne (A.D.23). But 
the country was reduced to a state of anarchy, and the brief reign of Wae-yang- 
wang was occupied in continual warfare with the leaders of factions. Lew-si 
his successor (A. D. 25), was forced upon the throne by the soldiers, and took 
the name of Kwang-woo. He was the first of the Eastern Haw dynasty, and 
was a man of great ability. His reign was a glorious one of 32 years, during 
which he sustained the dignity of the empire amidst great troubles. He sup- 
pressed a formidable insurrection in Cochin China, and kept in check the bar- 
barians on the frontiers. His son, Ming-te, who succeeded him (A. D. 58), i 
well versed in the learning of his country, and encouraged schools ; but he 
caused the introduction into Ohina from Hindostan, of the reli^on of Budha, 
an absurd system of idolatry and atheism. It is recorded that he did this ii 
consequence of a vision which brought to hia mind the saying of Confucius 
" The Holy One is in the West ! " He sent into Hindostan a deputation, which 
returned with Ho-shang, a Budhist priest, several of tbe Budhist classics, and 
a portrait of Budha. This system unfortunately took root in China, where it 
has maintained its ground up to the present day ; an account of it will be found 
in pp 55, 74. The reign of Ming-te, as well as that of his successor, Chang- 
te, who ascended the throne A. D. 73, was disturbed by continual wars with the 
Tartars. Accordiugto Syrian tradition, St.Thomaspreached Christianity through- 
out China, and travelled as far as Pekin in this reign. Under Ho-te, the next 
emperor (A.I>.89j, Tow-hSen, the brother of the empress, routed the Tartars 
with great slaughter. He penetrated a great distance into their country, and 
erected on a lofty mountain a monument recording the valor and victory of the 
Chinese troopa. Tow-heen was made a field marshal of the empire, but behaved 
with such arrogance that he and his family were all degraded and exiled, with 
the exception of Tow-kwo, at whose instigation Ho-te introduced the pernicious 
custom of raising worthless favorites to the highest offices of State, — a custom 
which subsequently caused tbe ruin of many an emperor. Under the reign of 
Ho-te, lived the celebrated lady, Pan-hwuv-pan, sister to the historian Pan-koo. 
She was famous for her learning, and jointly with her brother wrote a history 
of China, commencing with the reign of Kaou-tsoo, B. C.208, and ending with 
that of Wang-mang, A. D. 23. She was the leading star of the Imperial Court, 
and was the author of " Instructions for females in seven rules." In this work, 
so famed in China, she asserts that the female is the lowest of the human spe- 
cies ; that to her belongs tbe execution of inferior duties ; that she ought to be 
the abject slave of her husband ; that all she has belongs to him ; that he may 
marry as many wives as he pleases, but that in a woman a second marriage is 
criminal. In one passage she says: "Formerly, when a daughter was born she 
was laid on the ground upon rags, where she was for three days forgotten and 
neglected ; on the third day her father presented her to the family, whilst he 
laid before her some bricks, her only toys. Think on the degraded state, young 
ladies, which nature baa assigned to you, and fulfil your duties aocordingly." 
Such are the sentiments of China's greatest daughter upon her own sei ! She 
died in the 70th year of her age, universally regretted, and has been ever aince 
held up as the pattern of a wile.aiid a motlier. 

Japan. — The reign of Sy-nitt/.ia full of marvels, according to the Japanese 
historians. In his time the peopla'.btigan to make fish-ponds and cultivate rice. 
In the year 66, Bupo, or Kobat, came from, India, and brought with him, on a 
white horse, a book containing the mysteries fff his religion. A temple, which 
is still standing, was erected to him. Sy-nin reigned 98 years, and was 139 
years old at Uie time of his death [A. D. 71). His son, Kcy-ko, succeeded him 
on the throne. 
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At the commencement of thia century the bonndariea of the Eoman empire 
were the Atlantic Ocean on the west; the Rhine, the Danube, the Blact Sea, 
and tlie chain of Mount Caueasua, on the north ; the Eiyer Euphrates on the 
east ; and the Syrian deserts in Asia, and the sandy desert in Africa, on the 
south. Thus the empire included the fairest portions of the known world sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean Sea. At the time of the birth of Christ there was 
no war of any consequence raging in any part of the empire: the temple of 
JanuB at Rome was shut, to denote the prevalence of peace ; and the only trou- 
bles that clouded the emperor's prosperity were the dissolute conduct of his 
daughter, Julia, and the sinister character of his step-son, Tiberius, who was 
generally regarded aa his successor. The condition of the imperial family was 
melancholy, and was but too faithful a reflex of the general depravity of the 
Bflman people. The Empress Liv'ia was an artful, dissembling woman, who 
pandered to the vices of Augustus, and trained her sons, Tiberius and Drusus, 
to every species of deception. Augustus, however, was not blind to her char- 
acter, nor to that of her sons, and he became anxiou 
the empire on a more worthy stock than his step-soi 
he gave his daughter, Julia, to his sister Ootavia's 
versally beloved. But Maroellus died soon after, and Augustus then caused 
Agrippa to marry Julia. All his efforts, however, to prevent Tiberius from 
succeeding him proved fruitless in the end: for in a few years Agrippa and his 
two worthless sons, Caius and Lucius, died, and then there was no competitor 
left. The state of public morality at Rome, under Augustus, was frightful, 
though the emperor was not by any means so dissolute as his nobles. He was 
a man of a cold, unimpressionable nature, and of a cautious and calculating 
temper: hence his Buocesa over the mild and reckless Mark Antony. The Roman 
grandees spread over all countries, carrying wiUi them the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life, and diffusing a knowledge of the arts. The wealth of many of 
them was enormous ; and they covered Italy with magnificent villas, gardens, 
monuments, eto. ; yet, with all their taste and profusion, it appears that the 
usurious loaning of money was a common method of increasing their wealth 

It was just at the time when the last traces of the Roman republic had disap- 
peared that those nations which afterwards overthrew the empire first showed 
themselves aa formidable foes. The U'bii, Vanp'onea, Trib'ooi, and Nem'etes, 
formed settlements on the left or western bank of the Rhine, and giadually 
adopted Roman habits. But those who dwelt on the right bank were fierce 
barbarians ; and even the hold Agrippa, who for some time held the chief com- 
mand in Gaul, shrunk from a contest with them. They made several incur- 
sions into the Roman territories, and on one occasion (B. C. 16), they defeated 
and killed the consul, LoUius. Tiberius and Drusns had been sent against 
them, and in several successful Ciunpaigns had kept them in check, erecting a 
whole chain of military posts on the right bank of the Rhino. Alliances had 
been made with several of the northern tribes, and Roman habits and luxuries 
introduced. Thus a peace of several years' duration was effected, and the Ro 
mans carried their dominion inf« the heart of Germany, but also took with tliem 
their characteristic arrogance and cruelty, which soon produced a revulsion 

The peace of the empire was first interrupted by a sudden outbreak of the 
German tribes, followed by a revolt of the Dalmatians and Pannonians. Tibe- 
rius marched against the latter, and German'icus, the sonof Drusus, and nephew 
of Tiberius, was sent into Germany U> assist the governor, Quintil'ius Va'rus, 
whose extortions had provoked the revolt. Abmjn'ius (or Hermann), a young 
prince of the Cherusei, who had been educated in Italy, united his countrymen 
in a confederacy, and pretending friendship for Varus, led him and his army 
intothoforestof theTeutoberg, and cut them to pieces: 24,000 Romans perished 
with their leader (A. D, 9). This was the greatest defeat the Romans had sus- 
tained since that of Crassus at Carrbte, sUty-two years before. The emperor 
gave himself up to transports of grief, exclaiming repeatedly, " Give me back 
my legions. Varus I " The utmost consternation prevailed in Rome, and the 
severest measures were taken to fill up the ranks of the legions in Italy but it 
now became apparent that the citizens and the people of Italy no longer consti 
tuted the main strength of the Roman armies. The historian, Dion Cassius, 
informs us that there were no vigorous young men left in Rome, so universa! 
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was the depravity of morals. Such troops as could be raised were sent to Tibe- 
rius, who, having been successful in Dalmatia, was now despatched to assist 
Oermanicus in Germany. He advanced to the Rhine, but did not attempt to 
recover the posts lost in Central Germany, and he soon afterwards returned to 
Rome, leaving Germanicus to prosecute the war. On the death of Augustus, 
Tiberius was proclaimed emperor (A. D. 14). Tiberius Claudids Nero com- 
menced his reign by procuring the murder of Marcus Agrippa, grandson of the 
late emperor, whom he dreaded as a rival claimant of the empire. The German 
and Pannonian legions mutinied, and threatened to place Germanicus on the 
throne ; but this mutiny was quelled by Drusus, the son of the emperor, and by 
Germanicus himself, whose destruction was, however, resolved oa by Tiberius. 
. After several successful campaigns against tie Germans, Germanicus was re- 
called to Rome, where he was received in triumph ; but he was not suffered to 
remain there, for Tiberius sent him into Asia (A. D. IT). He there subdued 
Armenia (A. D. 18), and afterwards visited Egypt, where he died (A. D. 19), 
it is supposed, by poison. His ashes were brought to Rome by his widow, 
Agrippi'na, and the whole city went into mourning. After this, Tiberius began 
tfl indulge his natural cruelty, and put to death many nobles oa the ground of 
high treason, but his depravity was exceeded by that of his minister, the infa- 
mous Seja'nus, whose name has passed into a proverb. This monster secretly 
aspired to the empire, and, to further his designs, persuaded Tiberius to retire 
to the isle of Ca'prese, where he led a life of the most disgusting sensuality. 
Sejanus procured the murder of Drusus (A. D. 23), the son of Tiberius, and put 
to death the most eminent Romans on frivolous pretexts. He established a 
completo reign of terror, and aimed at seizing the empire ; but at last the eyes 
of fie emperor were opened, and he suddenly caused Sejanus to be put to death, 
together with all his relations and friends (A. D. 31). After this event, the 
(.ruelty of Tiberius increased tenfold, but his constitution was undermined by 
debauchery ; finding himself dying, he bequeathed the empire to Ciins, the sur- 
viving son of his nephew, Germanicus (A. D. 37). Believing the emperor to be 
dead, Caius at once assumed the throne, but had no sooner done so than he 
learned that Tiberius still lived. In this dilemma extreme measures were neces- 
sary, and the feeble old emperor was smothered by the advice of Macro, com- 
mander of the Prseforian guards. Caius, nicknamed Calig'ula {from "caligfe", 
the military boots that he wore), was then formally proclaimed emperor. The 
reign of Tiberius is memorable to Christians as that in which the ministry and 
the crucifixion of Christ took place (A. D. 29-33). 

Caius began his reign by liberating all State prisoners, but had not been long 
on the throne before he was seized with a sickness which disordered his brain. 
On his recovery he was guilty of the wildest extravagances and cruelties. His 
first vii,tim was Tiberius, the son of Drnsus. He then ordered all the prisoners 
in Rome to be thrown to wild beasts, and amused himself by witnessing their 
sufferings. He wajitonly put to death the rich for the sake of confiscating their 
property; and entertained tie people with feasts and shjws dail> lie pro- 
claimed himself a god, and erected a temple to himself. He made his favorite 
horse Incitatus", dine at tie same table with himself giving him gilt oats 
and costly wine, and seriously proposed to raise him to tie consulship. At 
length the Romans became weary of his insanity, and he was slam m one of 
the passages of tie eircus by Cieraja, captain of the Prietorian guards (A. D. 
41). Tie conspirators raised Claudius, his uncle, a man of weak intellect, to 
the throne. This prince became the puppet of wicked favorites, the most infa- 
mous of whom were the Empress Messali'na, and the ministers, Posi'des, Pallas, 
and Narcissus. Claudius Cjesar undertook a campaign into Britain, which 
island he subdued (A. D. 43), and was greeted with a magnificent triumph on 
iis return. In the year A. D. 48 a census was taken, which showed that there 
were sis millions of Roman citizens. In the same year the infamy of the Em- 
press Measalina had reached to such a height that she was divorced by the 
emperor, and put to death. Soon after this he married his niece, Agrippina, 
thewidcwof Doml'tius A'henobar'bus, a woman of insatiable avarice, ambition, 
and cruelty. She prevailed on the emperor to adopt her son, Nero, and make 
him heir to the throne, in preference to his own son, Britan'nicus, whom she 
subsequently poisoned. The enormous crimes which these two wives of Claudius 
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commitUd cannot here be specified. The imbecile emperor, to divert Kis mind 
from their intrigues, was persuaded to undertake enormously expensive public 
■works. He completed the great Claudjan aqueduct, rebuilt the theatre of 
Pompey, drained Lake Fuci'nus, excavated a harbor at Oatia, and erected a 
lighthouse there. The draining of the lake occupied 30,000 men eleven years, 
Agrippina is remembered as having founded Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), on 
the Rhine (A. I>. 50), but she was possessed by all the Tioes of which a woman 
is capable. Finding that Claudius showed signs of changing the succession, 
she caused him to be poisoned (A. D. 54), and her son, Nebo Claudius CjEsak, 
tD he proclaimed emperor. About this time Christianity was introduced into 
Rome by converts from Asia Minor. It rapidly spread, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the priests of the old religion. Nursed iii the midst of crimes, 
Nero cared only for the indulgence of his passions. lie ranrdered Britannicus, 
and, at the suggestion of an infamous woman named Poppsea Sabina, caused 
his mother, Agrippina, to be put b> death. He had the unblushing audacity to 
publish, an apology for tiis murder; and it is melancholy to think that this work 
was the production of the philosopher, Sen'eca, the tutor of Nero. He then di- 
Torced and afterwards murdered his wife, Ootavia, and married Popptea. He 
appointed Tigelli'nus, an infamous wretch, and a panderer to hie vices, hia 
minister, and now no longer kept within the bounds of decency. He appeared 
as a singer on the stage at Naples. He caused Rome to be set on fire, and on 
the ruins of the city erected a vast palace, so profusely embellished as to be 
slyled " The Golden House". He accused the Christians of having set fire to 
the city, and commenced a cruel persecution against them. Some were put to 
the torture ; others were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and torn to pieces 
by dogs ; or crucified ; or wrapped up in combustible garments, which were set 
on fire. Nero lent his own gardens to the public for these frightful eshihitions 
{A. D. 64-66). In this persecution, the Apostles Peter and Paul, the philoso- 
pher Seneca, the poet Lucan, and other eminent men, perished. Nero, having 
killed the Empress Poppsea by a kick, passed over into Greece to exhibit hia 
musical skiJl at the Olympic games, and took that opportunity of plundering 
the Grecian cities. Hie friends were now selected from among the lowest profli- 
gates. The banquets given by Tigellinus surpassed in luxury all that had pre- 
Tiously been known. Petronius was made Arbiiei' eUgantiarum, or master of 
the imperial pleasures, and the emperor gave loose to all aorte of excesses. To 
such a length did he push the indulgence of his wild caprices, that it seemed aa 
though the machine of State would come to a stand-stiU. The discontent of the 
soldiery became ominous, and the emperor was so unwise as to keep them long 
in arrear of their pay: mutiny took place at different points on the frontier. 
A revolt broke out in Judea [A. D. 66), which Vespasian was sent to quell. 
Several conspiracies were organized in Italy, but a far more formidable and ex- 
tensive one broke out in Gaul and Spain. In Gaul, the revolt, headed by Julius 
Vindex, was suppressed by Verginius. Sulpiciua Galba, governor of Hither 
Spain, having been sentenced to death by Nero without a hearing, was pro- 
claimed emperor by his soldiers, and supported by Otho, governor of Lueitania. 
The Pr£etorian guards at Rome having joined hia cause, he was acknowledged 
emperor by the Senate. Nero fied from Rome, and killed himself (A. D bS) 
During his reign Armenia was added to the empire by Domitiua Ooc'bulo and 
the insurrection in Britain, under Boadi'cea, waa quelled by Suetonius Pattli'nus 
bat other provinces were harassed by frequent revolts. Nero was populur 
amongst the lower classes, whom he bribed by large monthly distributione of 
corn and wine. The direct line of the Csesars ended with Nero. 

Servii/s SuLPiciua Galea, the Tth emperor, was descended from an illustnou'i 
family, but waa 63 years of age, and in failing health, and therefore unable to 
restrain the violent passions which animated all parties. His first step was to 
put to death Nymphid'iua, who commanded the guards, and had ofiered eiery 
soldier a heavy bribe to support Galba, but who had conducted himaelf as abso- 
lute master of Rome. This man and his adherenta were slaughtered, and the 
promised bribe waa never paid. Several Other executions took place, and these 
together with the emperor's avarice and ill health, increased the general gloom 
and discontent. The legions in Upper Germany demanded a younger emperor 
Galba, deprived by the gout of the use of his hands and feet, resolved to elect a 
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colleague and successor. His favorites, Vin'ius, Laeo, and I'celus, advised him 
to choose Otho, the favorite of the guards of Nero, and the companion of his 
excesses ;. hut Galba chose Piso Licinia'nus, a man of unblemished character, 
and presented him to the soldiery as his suceesaor, but he did not comply with 
the custom of giving a donation to the troops on the occasion. Otho, taking 
advantage of this, by extensive bribery gained the good-will of the soldiers and 
the people, and formed a oonspiracj to assassinate the emperor and Piso while 
engaged in a solemn sacrifice. It is said that Otho became irresolute when the 
hour for executing the plot arrived, hut his comrades forced him to stand to his 
purpose. Both Galba and Piso were slain by them (A. D. 69), and Otho was 
raised to the throne. He was hailed as emperor by the legions in Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. Meanwhile the German legions proclaimed their commander, 
ViTBLLius, a man of notorious vices, emperor; and the principal towns in Gaul 
also declared in his favor. But he was deficient in activify and decision, and 
wholly given up to.eiceesee in the pleasures of the tabic. One of his lieutenants, 
Fabiua Valens, therefore, took his place at the head of the legions, and won all 
France ; while another, A. Cseci'na, did the same in Upper Germany : the legions 
in England, Spain, and Upper Italy proclaimed Vitelliua emperor, and Csecina 
and Valens marched into Italy. Otho was incompetent to meet the emergency: 
he was no general, and too efieminate to be a soldier ; yet his troops were heartily 
devoted to bim, and urged him to meet his enemies. But he made not the 
slightest effort to aid his own cause : he took no part in the military movements, 
nor in the battle which decided hia fate. His troops met the lieutenants of 
Vitellius at Bedri'acum, on the banks of the Po, where they were entirely defeated. 
Otho committed suicide that same night, having reigned only three months; 
and was subsequently extolled for having purchased with hia life the blessings 
of peace and tranquillity for his country. Vitollius, the 9th emperor, was a slave 
to gluttony and debauchery, and is said to have squandered $35,000,000 on the 
pleasures of the table in less than four months. But fortunately his reign was 
destined to be a short one. Vespasian, who was carrying on He war in Judea 
against the revolted Jews with great success, was requested by his army to de- 
clare himself emperor, which, after some hesitation, he did ; and thereupon com- 
menced his march towards Europe. The provinces, one after the other, declared 
in his favor. Antoninus Primus, and Varns, at the head of the Illyrian lemons, 
crossed the Alps, took Bavenna and Cremona, and routing the forces of Vitellius 
there, marched -on to Rome. Antoninus Primus, wishing to spare the city, 
opened negotiations with Vitellius, who pusillanimously abdicated. So low had 
the emperor fallen in public esteem, that his own mother put an end to herself 
to avoid witnessing his downfall. But hie depraved soldiery forced him to place 
himself at their head ; and, attacking the adherents of Vespasian, drove them 
into the oapitol, and set fire to the city. Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, waa 
killed ; but Antoninus forced an entrance into the city, and cut to pieces the 
riotous troops of Vitellius, who also perished in the massacre. This auccese waa 
foUowed by merciless executions and esactions, which were not stopped until 
the new emperor reached Eome. The civil war began in October, but the city 
waa not completely subdued until December, A. D. 69. Immediately after that 
event, the Senate, by a formal decree, transferred to the new emperor all the 
rights which had belonged to the people and the Senate during the continuance 
of the republican Constitution. Tranquillity was restored by the arrival of 
Ve-fpasian, whose virtues and firmness led to great reforms in the social condi- 
tion of the empire. His first care was to restore order in the finances, and dis- 
Liplinc in the army. He disbanded the mutinous soldiers of Vitellius ; rebuilt 
the atroets of Rome, which Nero had left in ruins ; and collected and resto 
the numerous tables on which the decrees of the Senate and people had been 
engra\ed He restored to the Senate its ancient rights, and formed it into an 
imperial coancil, augmenting the number of members, and expelling the un- 
woithy ones. He set an example in his own person of morality and sobriety; 
and presented himself to the Romans as the first of the Senators only, never aa 
an ibsolute ruler. But he was accused of avarice, and of driving a traffic in 
places public offices, and privileges, and of participating in the profits of them. 
His son Titus, concluded the Jewisli war by the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem, and dispersion of the Jews (A. D. 70). The victoriea of Cerealis 
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oyer the Batavlans, and tlieir confederates, restored peace on the Gcrniiin fron- 
tier. The conquest of the island of Britain wns completed by Agricola (A. D. 
7S), who introduced many useful arts there. TespnsJan restored the oapitol at 
Eome, and began the Colosse'um ; but his close attention to business brought on 
a mortal disoHse, and he died A. D. 79, being the second of the Eoman emper- 
ors who had died a natural death, and the first who was succeeded by his son. 
Titus, the 11th emperor, was a most amiable prince, and widely celebrated for 
his clemency and charity; but the Christians still suffered persecutions, and 
Linus, the first bishop of Eome, was put to death. From the rigorous mode in 
which he administered the goTemment as prefect and lieutenant of his father, 
combined with the licentiousness of his privivte character, the people expected 
of him a second Nero. But the moment he assumed the imperial government 
he gave up eyerj private passion and pleasure, and devoted himself wholly to 
the welfare of the empire. He repudiated Berenice, the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, and permitted no secret infiueoce to guide his conduct. In his time 
(August 23d, A. D. 79), the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed 
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of justice, and, during the first year 

imputation of avarice, but splendid und generous. During these years h u d 
a number of excellent regulations; but found, to his dishearten m ent, that h 
made but few friends among the upper classes. This discovery seems t« ha 
paved the way for his subsequent change of conduct. He began byendoa n 
to win the people by shows, entertainments, and games ; and he enormou ly 
ci'eased the pay of the soldiery. At length his real character developed t elf 
and he ultimately launched into the most horrible excesses. His fu y was 
aroused by the repeated disasters sustained by his armies from the Ge man 
He now gave loose to the cruelty of his disposition, and expelled ^11 philt ph a 
from Rome. The Da'cians, under their gallant king, Deceb'alus, invad d the 
empire (A. D. 86-91), and Domitian purchased a disgraceful peace by ag ng 
to pay them tribute. Heordered the second persecution of the Christian (A D 
95), because they refused to contribute to the rebuildingof the temple of Jupiter 
Capitoli'nuB. It would be useless to enumerate his cruelties, or to describe his 
malice in inventing tortures. He kept the Senate and all who surrounded him 
one could approach him but those employed in 
Is. But these creatures became the instruments 
the Empress Domitia, who accidentally discov- 
ered the intention of the emperor to put her and others to death, whereupon 
she caused iiim to be aasa>!sinated (A. D. 96). But the Praatorian guards were 
so much attached to him that they put to death all those who took part in his 
murder. The Senate and the upper classes were overjoyed at his death, but 
the people and the army mourned for him. He was the twelfth and last of the 
emperors commonlyealled "the twelve Ciesars". He was succeeded by Marcus 
CoccEius Nerva, who was elected emperor by the Senate. He was a native of 
Umbria, and the first foreigner who became emperor. He was an able and 
wise man, hut too aged to enoonnter the disorders which the soldiers and people 
indulged in on account of his curtailing their amusements, and reducing the 
public expenditure. His commands were defied, and his authority disregarded. 
Under these circumstances he resolved to adopt a young and able collitague in 
the empire, and selected Marcus Uinus Tbajak, a Spaniard, who was on his 
way to Home, having been victorious over the Pannonians. He could not have 
made a better choice, for Trajan was beloved by the army, and feared by the 
people. Trajan ivas elected in October, A. D. 97, and all disorders ceased. He 
fixed his residence in Kome, with Pliny and Tacitus for his friends, about a year 
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after the death of Nerva (A. D. 08). The latter reigned but IG months, and 
Triy'an succeeded him as sole emperor without opposition. The persecutior 
the Christians was renewed ; one of tlie principal victims being Clement, bishop 
of Kome, who was cast into the sea with an anchor around his neck. Trajat 
was one of the greatest and best of the emperors of Eome. He reverenced law 
and order, and was possessed of much goodness of heart. He had been trained 
in a pure and hardy course of life, and hence he was active and capable of sus 
taining the greatest fatigue. But bis martial education unfortunately led bin 
to imagine that the defence of the empire could be best promoted by estendinj 
its limits, and that tiie public morals could be improved by exciting a passioi 
for military glory. Hence arose the evils of his reign. 

A number of eminent literary and scientific men flourished under the Eoman 
sway during this century; L. AnnjEus Seneca was a native of Cordova, in Sp 
He studied rhetoric and philosophy, and became tutor to Nero, whose vie 
propensities he endeavored to check. He was, however, a parasite and av 
cious. Having amassed a fortune, he was stripped of it hy Nero, who also 
caused him to be put to death. He wrote many essays on philosophical subjec 
M.Pabius Quintilia'nus (Quintilian) was born at Calahorra, in Spain, A. D. 40. 
He became a famous teacher of eloquence at Eome, and wrote a work on rhetoric, 
lie died A. D. 118. Epicte'tus, of Hierap'olis, in Phrygia, was a celebrated phi- 
losopher, and the originator of the Stoic philosophy. He lived in the timi 
Domitian, and did not leave many works behind him. Pldtarch, of Chteron 
in Greece, flourished in the reigns of Nero and Domitian. He wrote the famous 
k named " Parallel Lives" of forty-six eminent Greeks and Romans, popularly 
kn wn as " Plutarch's Lives". He also wrote about sixty ethical and other 
ys Cornelius Tacitus, the greatest of Boman historians, lived during the 

e gn f Domitian and Trajan. The date and place of his birth are unknown. 
H p ncipal works were an account of the German tribes, "Annals of Eome" 
und the Ciesara, and the life of Agricola. Dion Chbysostom, of Prusa, in 
B thyn a, an eminent orator, and the author of numerous orations or essays. 
A E E US PATEa'cuLiis {bom B. C. 19, in Campania) was the author of a history 

f Rome. He was, probably, massacred along with the friends of Sejanus, 
b R B of Amasia, in Pontus {born about B. C. 54, died A. D. 24), was a di 
t ngu hed historian and geographer. Pomponids Mela wrote a treatise o 
g g aphy. He was a native of Spain, and lived in the reign of Claudius. 
M Amn^us Lucanus (Lucan), the poet, was born at Cordova, in Spain, A. D. 3 
H g at work was the " Pharsalia", a heroic poem, in ten books, relating to the 
wa between Ciesar and Pompey. He committed suicide A. J>. 65. M. Valb- 
B Martia'lis (Martial), the epigrammaljo poet, was born at Bibilis, in Spain, 
A. D. 43. He wrote upwards of 1500 short poems. Persius Flaccus (bon 
Etruria, A. D. 34) was the autlior of many able satires. Petronius (sumamed 
Arbiter, fVom his having been constituted director and judge of the imperial 
pleasures) was an intimate companion of Nero. He wrote a work called 
" Satyricon ", depicting the vices of the age ; and committed suicide to avoid 
being accused of treason. Deciuus Junius Juvenalis (Juvenal), the gre. 
Eoman satirist, flourished at the close of this century. But little is known of 
his life. PhjEdrus, a Thracian slave, freed by the Emperor Augustus, was 
author of a number of fables composed in verse. Publius Papinius Statius 
(born at Naples, A. D. 61 ; died A. D. 96) was the author of poems styled respect- 
ively " Sylrte", " Thehais", and " Achilleis", the last two being heroic poems 
of considerable merit. Silius Italicus, who flourished under Vitellius, wrote 
an epic poem on the second Punic war, Valerius Flaccus, a nativeof Mantua, 
wrote a heroic poem on the Argonautic expedition. C. Plikius Secundus (co 
monly called Pliny the Elder) was one of the most eminent literary men 
his time. lie wrote several works, the principal one being his "Natural His- 
tory". Ho perished in the eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Hercular 
neum and Pompeii, A. D. 79. His nephew, Pliny the Younger, was a " 
learned man ; his letters to Trajan and others contain most valuable information, 
Cornelius Celeus wrote a valuable work on medicine ; he lived in the time of 
Tiberius CiEsar. Florus, the historian ; Columella, the agriculturist ; Fron- 
TiNUS, the author of works on war and architecture ; and Apollonius, of Tyana, 
who pretended to work miracles — all flourished in this century. 
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BRITAIN. 



E\OLAND. — CymlieliDe (or Cunob'eliiie) having banished liis son Admin'- 
iiis th)? young prince went to Rome, and there made a surrender of the whole 
island to the Emperor Caligula (A. D. 40). This was succeeded by a real 
1E\ ision by the Emperor Claudius, instigated by Beric, a British chieftain who 
had heen expelled frora his native country. The Britons, under the command 
of Oieac'taccs and Togidom'nus, the sona of Cymbeline, offered a brave re- 
the Romans, who were commanded by the Emperor Claudius in per- 
hut they were forced to submit (A. D, 43). Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
other British hiatoriauB, who have copied him, tell us that the sons of Cymbeline 
named Guide'rius and Arvir'agus; that Guiderius was assassinated by a 
crafty Roman named Hamo, who was subsequently slain by Arviragus at South- 
ampton ; that Arviragus submitted to Claudius, and helped him to conquer the 
Orkney islands ; that he married the emperor's daughter, Genuis'sa ; again re- 
volted ; was defeated by Vespasian at Exeter ; made peace, and reigned quietly 
to the end of his days, leaving hie kingdom to his son, Marius. But nearly the 
whole narrative is fictitiona. Claudius returned to Rome, leaving an army under 
Plau'tius and Tespa'sian to subdue the island, Vespasian fought 30 battles 
before he could subdue the southern portion of it; while Plautius was for five 
years as obstinately resisted bjCaractacus, at the headof theCassii and Silurea. 
Ostorius Scap'ula, the successor of Plautius, moulded the reduced tribes into a 
Roman province, and planted colonies of soldiers in different parts of the island 
(A. D. 50). But the Silu'res, under Caractacus, determined to hold out to the 
last, fortified themselves in Shropshire, at a place still remembered by the name 
of Caer Car'adoc, where a bloody battle was fought, in which the Romans were 
victorious. Caractacus was made prisoner and sent in chains to Rome, where 
he was generously received and restored to liberty. Ostorius Scapula was suc- 
ceeded in the government of Britain by Aulus Didius, Vera'nius, and Sueto'nius 
Pauli'nus. The latter general attacked Mona (Anglesey), the retreat of the 
Druids, whom he there destroyed, and he struck at their power a blow from 
which it never recovered (A. D. 61). In the same year an insurrection of the 
leeni, a British tribe, headed by their heroic queen, Boadi'cea, broke out. 
The Roman colony atVerulam was destroyed by these insurgents, but they were 
totally routed at Sunbury; 80,000 were slain, and Boadicea put an end to her 
own life. In this century Christianity was first introduced into Britain. It is 
said that the Apostle Sihon Zelotes was the first who introduced it, and that 
he suffered martyrdom in England. This is extremely doubtful, but Christian- 
ity was certainly diffused by Christian soldiers in the Ikiman armies. Tlie coun- 
tj-y was finally subdued by the famous Ckeius Julius Aobic'ola (A. D. 78-84), 
and reconciled, by his enlightened government, to the Roman yoke. The island 
was divided by him into sis provinces, and civil order was firmly esbihiished. 
London is spoken of as being at this time a flourishing trading city. 

Scotland. — The reigns of Metellan, Carat'aous, and Corbred I., were peace- 
ful and prosperous. Dardan, a mad tyrant, was slain after a reign of four years. 
Ills successor, Corbred II., surnamed "Galgus" or "GaKgacua" (A. D. 76), was 
an able prince, and acquired great renown by his valor against the Romans dur- 
ing the invasioo of Scotland by that people under Agricola. He distinguished 
himself greatly, and even after his total defeat in the battle of the Grampians, 
he contrived to sustain the spirits of his countrymen, and finally expelled the 
Romans from Scotland. He died after a reign of 35 years. 

Irelajju.— -Con'art the Great, and Crim'thak, were the most eminent mon- 
ai-chs of this century. The island was never attacked by the Romans, though 
Agricola had planned its invasion. Under the auspices of Cosqcovar', king 
of Ulster, a digest of the ancient laws was made, which code was called "th 
celestial judgments". Crimthan and his successor, Fiach'ad, assisted the P ts 
to resist the Romans. On the death of Crimthan (A. D. 90), the Celtic populat n 
revolted against their Scotic or Milesion masters, and having massacred all tl 
princes and chiefs, they placed one of their own men, named Carbre Cat-c n 
on the throne. He reigned five years. On his death, his son, Moran, refu d 
the crown, and reinstated Feredaoh, the son of Crimthan, in the government. 
Moran was appointed chief judge. To his fame is owing the fable of Mokan's 
Collar, which is said to have given him warning, by increased pressure niund 
his neck, when he was about i 



FRANCE. 



The Roman administration was marked by rapacity and cruelty, notwith- 
standing the virtues of Drusus. The Gaula served in the Roman armies, and 
distinguished themselves in the campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius gainst the 
Germans, 40,000 of whom were forced to settle in Gaul. After the destruction 
of Varus and his legions (A. D. 9), Augustus expelled the Gauls from Italy, 
and Tiberius spent three yeara in putting Gaul in a state of defence. But the 
oppression which the Romans were guilty of drove the country into revolt, and 
Julius Sac'rovir, an .:^duan, and Julius Florus, roused the people to arms. The 
former was distinguished for his courage and ability, and undertook to raise the 
centre and the west of Gaul. The lattor, an eminent general, raised a revolt in 
Belgium. Their plans were well laid; but the impetuosity of the Andega'vi 
and the Tu'rones (two of the revolted tribes) marred the projects of Sa«rovir. 
The Romans, under Acil'ius Avi'ola and Sil'ius, took immediate advanlage of 
this imprudence, and speedily fell upon the half-prepared Gauls near Augustod'- 
unum (the ancient Bibracto), where they gained an easy victory. Sacnivir fled 
with some companions to his country-house, which he set on fire, and then he 
and his friends stabbing themselves, their bodies were consumed in the flames 
(A. D. 21). The Emperor Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, took up his abode 
for a long time at Lyons, where he was guilty of the greatest extravagances and 
extortions. The next emperor, Claudius, who was a native of Lyons, abolished 
Druidism and exterminated its priests (A. D.43). lie also conferred upon the 
Gauls the right of entry into the Roman Senate, whereby Gaul became assimi- 
iafed to Italy (A. D. 48). Schools and libraries were estabUshed, and Roman 
literature was very much cultivated in the ci>ontry. The Narbonnaise produced 
many men of genius, such as ihe poets Terentius Varro, Petronius Arbiter, and 
Cornelius Oallus ; the historian Trogus Pompeius ; and the orators Votienus 
Montanus and Domitius Afer. The arts and sciences spread, and vast public 
works were undertaken. The Gaulish nobility became rich and luxurious, and 
played an important part in the affairs of Rome. 

In the year 64 the beautiful city of Lyons was destroyed by fire. Nero con- 
tributed largely to the succour of the inhabitants and the restoration of the city ; 
but his vices and cruelty hod so alienated the Gauls, that they, under Julius 
ViNDEX, governor of the Lyonnaise, organized a conspiracy to place Galba on 
the throne of the Caesars (A. D. 68). The Belgians and Germans, however, set 
up Verginius Rufus in opposition to Galba. A bloody conflict between the two 
parties took place at Vesontio, in which the Gauls fell into the greatest confu- 
sion, and slaughtered each other to the number of 20,000. Vindes, in despair, 
destroyed himself, and Verginius might then have made himself emperor, but 
ho refrmned from doing so. But the harsh and imprudent acts botli of Galba 
and Verginius discontented the Gauls, and the legions then proclaimed Vitellius 
emperor. The history of this contest belongs to Rome rather than to Gaul, but 
the latter country suffered deplorably while it lasted ; and, under the inspiration 
of a Boian named Marie, the people rose in insurrection. They were, however, 
soon quelled by the Roman legions [A. D.69). The subsequent heroic attempt 
of Claudius Civi'lis, the Batavian, to expel the Romans, was equally unsuccess- 
ful. An account of his exploits will be found in tlie column devoted to the Neth- 
erlands (p. 135). The last blood shed for Gaul was that of Julius Sabi'nus, a 
noble who had set himself up as Csesor. This youth was violently enamoured 
of a young maiden named Eponi'na, with whom he lived for nine years concealed 
in subterranean passages beneath his house. Being discovered, they were taken 
to Rome, and put to death by Vespasian, Gaul finally submitted to Vespasian 
(A. D. 70), and became essentially a Roman province. Henceforward, until 
the upt ns of the Germanic tribes, the history of this country is identified 
th tl at f Rome. Gaul was the scene of many conflicts between the rival 
la m nt f the imperial purple ; but it flourished in spite of all these scenes 
f nfu n, and became very populous. 
Th e an be little doubt that Christianity found its way into France, as well 
a nt E tiin, during this century; for there were converts in the army as well 
as in the household of Csesar. There is reason to believe that the Apostle Paul 
visited Franco and Spain during the interval between his first and second im- 
prisonment in Rome (A. D. 63-04). It has been supposed by some that he also 
visited England, but this rests on very doubtful testimony. 
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SPAIN. 



The country enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity during the reign of Augustus 
Csaear. He conferred many benefits on the people : he made nuraerouB roads 
and bridges ; founded new colonies ; reduced the tales ; and advunced many of 
the natives to the highest offices. His clemency and magnanimity caused him 
to be adored by them. A remarkable instance occurred in the cose of Caracota, 
a famous robber, who, at the head of a formidable band, had long raraged the 
country, and defeated the forces sent in pursuit of him. Augustus set a price 
his head; whereupon Caracota waited on the emperor, confessed his own 
les, promised to forsake them, and ended with demanding not only his par- 
don, hut the reward ofifered for his apprehension. The emperor, struck with his 
intrepidity, granted what he required. 

The reign, of Tiberius Cseaar (A. D. 14-37) was a scourge to Spain. This 
rapacious and remorseless tyrant oppressed the country in the most merciless 
mawner, shedding the blood of the inhabitants and confiscating their property, 
just as it suited his humor. His prsetors were the vile instruments of his crimes. 
The people revolted, but as the Eomans were in military possession of ali the 
strongholds, the revolt was speedily suppressed ; but the assassination of Lucius 
Piso, the governor of Hispania Citcrior, whose avftrioe and cruelty escited gen- 
eral indignation, had a salutary effect on succeeding governors. 

The Spanish historian Mariana asserts that the Apostle James the Elder (the 
son of Zebedee) came into Spain during the reign of Caligula (A. D. 38-41), and 
preached Christianity ; that he founded a church at Saiagossa, but had very few 
followers ; also that be then returned to Jerusalem, where he suffered martyr- 
dom (A. D. 42) ; tiat after his martyrdom his body was brought by his disciples 
from Syria to Iria Flavia (now El Padron) in Galicia, and thence transferred to 
Compostella. There is more reason to believe that St. Paul visited Spain, and 
preached in Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia, during his last apos- 
tolical journey ; he had previously declared his intention of so doing (Rom. sv.24). 
The tyranny of the Emperor Caligula (A. D. 37-41) was worse than that of 
Tiberius; so was that of Claudius. The cruelties of Nero reached such a pitch 
that Julius Vindei, governor of Southern Gaul, invited Ser'vius Sulpi'cius 
Oalba, then governor of Spain, to assume the empire. Galba hesitated, but 
was at length persuaded, by an assembly of the chief men of Spain, convened 
at Carthagena, to march to Rome. In this step he was greatly influenced by 
Otho Sil'vius, governor of Lusitftnia, who supplied him with a large amount 
of money. Galba accordingly commenced his enterprise ; and Nero having de- 
stroyed himself in the meantime, the veteran was proclaimed emperor. His 
reign was very short. His sucoeasor, Otho, menaced by the legions of Germany 
and France, endeavored to conciliate Spain by giving her jurisdiction over Mau- 
retania and Tingitana. Owing to this arbitrary measure, flie people of that 
portion of Africa were forced to resort to the Roman courts at Cadiz for the de- 
termination of their lawsuits. The Emperors Vespasian and Titus granted to 
the Spaniards all the privileges enjoyed by the Italians, and became so popular 
in Spain that many towns and places adopted tlie name of their family, Flavius. 
The celebrated Roman naturalist Puny was quiestor of Andalusia under these 
beneficent emperors, and steadily forwarded their views. But on the accession 
of the tyrant Domitian alt was changed, and the people became martyrs to his 
rapacity and that of his of&cers. 

Spwn was at this tjme divided into tlireo provinces, Soetica, Lusitania, and 
Tarraconensis, each governed by a prtetor. In each province were several Roman 
colonies, chartered towns, and courts for determining civil suits. The Christian 
religion had not yet taken root in Spain ; wherefore BuGE'Nma, the illustrious 
disciple of Dionysius the Areopagite, bishop of Athens, was sent to preach to 
the Spaniards. He became the first bishop of Toledo. The converts to Chris- 
tianity in Spain suffered in the persecution under Domitian, as did others in 
If*ly and Gaul. Eugeniira was martyred in the second general persecution under 
that tyrant. Domitian forbade the planting of any more vines in Spain. Ho was 
murdered A. D. 97, and Coc'ceius Nerta was chosen emperor, who associated 
with himself Marcus Ulvius Tb4janus (commonly called Trajan), a Spaniard, 
bom near Seville. Nerva died A. D. 99, and Tr^an became sole emperor. 

Three Spanish poets flourished at Rome during this century, viz., Mabtial, 
3an'ius, and Decianus ; and Sen'eca, Nero's preceptor, was a native of Cordova, 
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GERMANY. 



Tiberius was successful in his various expeditions (A. D. 4) ; and bii 
combined with the wise and humane conduct of Sent'ius, prefect of the Rhine, 
induced many of the tribes to adopt Roman customs and tlieir useful arts. 
Sentius was succeeded by Varos (an able and learned man, and a confidential 
friend of the Emperor Augustus), who sought earnestly to civilize the Germans. 
While he remained at his head-quarters, enriched the natives with gifts, and 
took their sons into his army, they loved and treated him as a guest. But he 
was induced by Scges'tus, a treacherous chief of the Cherusoi, to enforce the 
Roman laws among that tribe. With 30,000 picked men, Varus encamped among 
them. But Hermann {or Aruin'ius, as the Romans called him), a noble youth 
of the Cherusci, who had learned the art of war in the Roman armies, secretly 
instigated his countrymen to revolt and managed matters with such ability as 
to draw the Roman legions into the d files of the Detmold and the Teutoberg 
forest, where they were surr unded and cut to pieces (A. D. 9). Varus threw 
himself upon hi^i sword anl Germany was liberated from Roman dominion. 
Every trace of the Romans 1 eyond the Rhine was efi'aced, and all thoir forts 
and military roads wore destr jel Tiberius, on his accession to the empire 
(A. T). 14), sent German icus (the s n oi Drusus) with a powerful fleet and army 
against the Oornians. Germanicus fell upon the Marsi while they were lying 
intoxicated at a sacred feast, and slew immense numbers of them. Next year 
(A. D. 15) he entered the country of the Cheruaci, and took prisoner ThusneI'da, 
the wife of Arminius. At the news of this, all Germany, to a man, rose up in 
arms. Germanicus boldly advanced to the scene of the defeat of Varus, and 
there buried the bones of the slaughtered legions. On this spot he was attacked 
by the whole force of the Germans, headed by Arminius, defeated, and driven 
to his ships on the Danube (A.D. 16). Next year he was again defeated on tlie 
banks of the Weser ; so that after a contest of three years Germanicus returned 
to Rome, leaving only one fort in Germany in possession of the Romans. 

Meanwhile the confederation of the Suevi had broken up, and consequently 
the tribes on the Danube fell a prey one by one to the ambition of Tiberius. 
Boirebistas, king of the Get*, having been murdered by his people, Makboh, 
uniting the Boii, the Suevi of Upper Germany, and the petty southern frontier 
tribea led them into Bohemia, where he was joined by the Gette. Here he 
established a kingdom, and his subjects received the name of Marcomanni. 
Paring nothing for the independence of Germany, be sought an alliance with 
Tiberius, who was then occupied in crushing the Pannonians, Senones, and 
Longobardi This so exasperated tlie Germans that a league was formed against 
hvm by Arminius, and Marbod was entirely defeat-sd. He fled across the Dan- 
ube, where he lived for 18 years on the bounty of the Romans. In the year 31, 
the gallant Arminius was murdered by his own relations, who were jealous of 
his fame. From this moment the Germans ceased to Oict with unity. The Frisii 
revolted from the Romans, who bad grossly outraged and oppressed them, and 
they permanently recovered their. freedom. The Cherusci, ruined by internal 
dissensions, ultimately submitted to FU'vius Ital'ieus (A.D. 47). The Catti, 
crossing the Rhine, were out to pieces by the Romans (A. D. 50). In the same 
year, Agrippi'na, the daughter of Germanicus, led a numerous Roman colony 
to the Rhine, where she erected the great fortress, named after her Colo'nia 
Agrippi'na (now Cologne). Vast numbers of Germans enlisted in the Roman 
armies, and greatly contributed to the victories of Titua and Vespasian in Asia. 
The history of Germany presents a continual state of warfare amongst the 
various tribes, who, instead of uniting against the common enemy, destroyed 
each other, thereby making the war light to the Romans. The Catti fell upon 
the Cherusci, and dedironed King Chari'omer. Masy'us, king of the Senones, 
and their famous prophetess, Qannn, fled to Rome. 60,000 Bruc'teri were de- 
stroyed by the Charoa'vi and the Angriva'rii. The Goths, under Oatual'da, the 
successor of Marbod, king of the Marcomanni, drove out the Suevi, who, in their 
turn, under Vibil'ius, expelled Catualda. The latter went over to the Romans, 
and was allotted land in Pannonia. Deced'aIus, the brave king of the Get£0, 
having united the tribes formerly called Pauci'ni, defeated two armies which 
the Emperor Domitian sent against him. The latter sued for peace, and agreed 
to pay Decebalus a heavy annual tribute (A.D. 90). The Romans paid this 
tribute for 10 years, when the Emperor Trajan refused 
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AFRICA. 



Ethiopia. — -The Emperor Augtietua restored to Candnce all the towns taken 
by Petronius, and remitted the tribute, but still considered himself master of 
B oouctry. It is believed that the only portion of Ethiopia known t« the 
Romans was the kingdom of Merue, a peninsula adjoining the lower pact of 
Egypt ; and even after their invasion the people preserved their independence. 
Some writers aBaert that the Christian religion was introduced into Meroe about 
the 19th or 2l)th year of the reign of Tiberius (A. D. 34), by the treasurer of 
Queen Candaee, who was baptized by Philip the deacon (Acts viii. 27), and that 
this convert became the apostle of Ethiopia. It ia also asserted that the Evan- 
gelist Matthew preauhed the gospel to the Ethiopians who had settled near the 
Arasoa, and that tie Apostle Bartholomew preached to those settled in Arabia 
Felis. It is very probable that some of the early Christian converts found their 
way into Ethiopia, and contributed to the spread of the gospel, but there is no 

;ain information on this point. From this period but little mention is made 
of the Ethiopians in history for mijre than 200 years. 

MacRETANii. — Juba was succeeded by Ptolemy, his son by Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of the famous Antony and Cleopatra. But the country was not destined to 
remain long at peace. Tacfari'kas, & native of Numidia, formerly employed 
in the Roman army, occasioned fresh troubles. He assembled a great number 
of barbarians, principally robbers and persons of lawless life, formed an army 
of them, and disciplined it after the Eoman manner. He drew over to his side 
the MasulaniauB (a wild tribe dwelling near the desert of Sahara), the Cinithi- 
as, and a large body of Maurotanians, commanded by their general, Mazippa ; 
and, being conSdent of success, attacked the Boman legion under Purius Ca- 
millus, but was quickly put to flight with the loss of half his army (A. D. 17). 
Nost year he renewed the war, but followed different tactics. Laying waste 

country as he went, he moved with such celerity that the Romans could not 

le up with him. He surrounded a Roman cohort commanded by Decrius. 

r the banks of the Pazida, killed their leader, and p t th t fl ght F 
their cowardice. Lucius Apronius, the commander of th R m f d 

mated them — eiery tenth man, drawn by lot, being t d th lb 

according to the ancient Roman custom. This rigor app to h h d th 

desired efiei-t, for shortly afterwards a small body of 500 m t d th wh 1 

army of Tacfarinas at Thala, After this the war was ca d d It^^ \ 

icer, until an opportuniiy offered for Apronius to atta k th Af wh h 

he did, routing; them with ease. Tacfarinas then had th sol ti d 

ambassadors to the Emperor Tiberius, threatening him th to I w f 
proper settlement were not made to him and his army. T b , l ed gly 
incensed, ordered Bl^esus, the commander of the Roman forces in Africa, to 
offer a general indemnity to the Africans, and to endeavor to get Tacfarinas into 
his hands. Blsesua, by able manoeuvres, dispersed the chief's army, and forced 

L to hide himself in the desert ; hut being subsequently joined by a largo 
body of MauretaniauB, through the connivance or supineness of Ptolemy, Tac- 
farinas once more attacked the Romans. He was met by Dolabella near the 
castle of Auzea, and paid fur his rashness with hia life ; being killed, together 
with a great number of his followers (A. D. 24). This victory restored peace to 
the Roman provinces of Mauretania and Gsetulia. Soon after the death of Tibe- 

i, Caiigula, either through avarice or jealousy, caused Ptolemy to be put to 
death. Thereupon ^Ed'emon, one of Ptolemy's frecdmen, to avenge his deati, 
aaspmbled a large force, and attempted to expel the Romans. But the Roman 

eral, Suetonius Paulinna, ravaged the country, and penetrated aa far as 
Mount Atlas; and his successor, Sidiue Geta, drove the Mauretanian general, 
Salabus, into the desert. But Salabus having been largely reinforced, Geta 
concluded peace with him on hia own terms. It is probable that Mauretania 
was delivered up to the Romans, for we find it soon after divided into two prov- 
inces; the one called Mauretania Tingitana — the other, Mauretania Ceesarien- 
ais ; and a Roman governor was appointed to each province. TranquilUty waa 
now restored to all the African dominions of Rome. 

Arabia. — There is no complete history of the Arabs: from time to time 
the name of an eminent chief among them appears, and they are occasionally 
mentioned in the histories of surrounding nations. The Romans, under Gallus, 
in the reign of Augustus, penetrated aa far as Negra, on the Red Sea. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 



Sweden. — The annals of the kings 
of Sweden, during this period, possess 
littlo interest. There wore a number 
of petty sovereigns reigning at the 
same time in the different provinces of 
Scania, Norway, Denmark, Gothland, 
and Upsala. Freyer removed his cap 
ital from Sigtuna to Upsala, where he 
built a palace and temple. He adopted 
the surname of Yngve, hence the sacred 
race of the Ynglings derived their ap- 
pellation. His death is placed in the 
year 19. Of hia succeaaors, Fiol- 
ner (A. D. 19-24), Svegdir (A D 34- 
48),Vanland(A.D. 48-98), and Visbur, 
there is little worth recording. Peace 
and abundance prevailed, and their 
reigns were the golden age of the 
North. We may mention that Fiolner 
was drowned in a vat of mead, into 
which he had fallen while intoxicated ; 
hard drinking being tJien, as well as in 
later times, a royal accomplishment. 

Denmark. — The successors of Frode 
r. were Friodlief II. (A. D. 35-47) 
Havar (A. D. 47-59), Frode II (A D 
59-87), Yermund the Sage (A D 8"- 
140), of whom we have notliing of m 
t 1 1 ord. 

N — Semingve and his de 

d t eigned, but the am als of 

th t y are bo mi 

te ti to require 

1 1 th th century. 

TI reason to believe that bef jre 

th rr I of Odin, the Danes were 
d vid d to many tribes, living mde- 
p d t f ach other, and having their 
own chief Odin had reduced these 
into subjeetJon, and placed his own de 
soendants over them. But it was not 
long before they recovered their right 
of electing their kings, and other rights 
essential to national independei te 
Denmark was for a long time diviled 
into three kingdoms— Scania, Zealai d 
and Jutland — and the kings were elect 
ed by open voting, the electors and 
soldiers signifying their approval by 
clashing their shields together The 
assembly usually met inside a cirtlo 
of enormous unhewn stones, having one 
stone in the middle larger than the rest 
on which thay made a scat for the king 
The remains of these stone circles are 
still to be seen near Lunden, in Scania 
Leyra, in Zealand; and Viburg in Jut 
land. In Sweden an oath waa recipro- 
cally taken between the new king and 
hissubjecta. When theking was elected 
he was lifted up on the shoulders of the 
chiefs, that the people might see him 



K further notice 



NETHEELANDS. 



During this century the Menapii 
made rapid progress in civilization. 
They became a maridme people, and 
carried on considerable trade with Eng- 
land. They even established a colony 
on the east coast of Ireland, not far 
from Dublin The Batavi and the 
BelgK by their intercourse with the 
Romm' became rapidly Latinized; but 
those Bitavian? and Frisians who in- 
habited Holland retained the 
and imguage of their ancestors. 
A D 28, the Utter aohicved their 
dependence The Romans had 
posed a tribute of ox-hides on th 
which was endured until Olennius 
came prefect of the Rhine. Thattyi 
nical officer demanded not only 
hides, but buffalo hides, which were 
rare in Friesland. The wretched peo- 
ple were forced to sell all they possessed 
— houses, slaves, cattle, and even their 
children — to purchase hides of the 
neighboring nations. At length they 
rose up and drove the Rimans out of 
theirc>untiy(A D 28) Theyretoined 
their freelom for the Rj mans made 
no further attempt to subdue them 
In the year OT till Lis a Bata- 

V an who 1 ad lost an eje in the tcr- 

VI e of the Romans was thrown into 
piisonbythem 1 eing suspeUel of do- 
fligno agxinst them On his leleise 
he V owe I eternal enmity to the ippres- 
Bors of his country During a sauied 
feait at mi Inight in a fore'^t he ap- 
peared am ng hia (.ountrymen and 
excited them to open revolt Thepe pie 
rose at nee and simultaneously mas- 
sacred the Romans throughDut the 
(,ountr\ Tube after tribe followed the 
examfle and the Romans vete every- 
wheie defeated The enthusiasm of 
the pc pie was grettly stimulated by 
the exhortatiunsof ^ BLL EPA amaideu 
prophetess ■whodweltinalonely tower 
m the Bructorian forest and was re- 
garded with veneration throughout 
Germany The (jrauls united with the 
Belg'e and all went on prisperously 
through the w nter but in the spring 
the Em}.eicr T espasian sent Cerea lis, 
a it.terj,n general into Gaul That 
officer speedily subdued the Gauls the 
citjof ( obgnedroie out the Germans, 
and ^nie up the wife and child of Ci- 
Tihs That chief was defeated and, 
being de^eited by his troopa fltd t<i 
the Eatavnn isUnds But hon nble 
terms 1 emj, ffered he iiade peaie. 
\ llLda waa takin prisjoer ly the 
Romans and carried to Rome 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



At the time of the advent of o Lo d the g ter part of the known ivorld 
waa under the dominion of Ronii and aln ost un eraal peace prevailed. But 
mankind were sunk in vice ; the most nfamoua imea were habitually perpe- 
trated ; the ancient religions, or r the supe 1 1 OS had become useless for any 
i purpose ; and the neceasity f r a new E elation to regenerate the race, 
coming at the time it did, is to us apparent, but was not so to those amongst 
whom the Saviour taught. The Jews at this time were the only nation which 
i not idolatrous; they worshipped Jehovah, the God of Abraham, but had 
added to the Law of Moses many traditions and observances, which their teaoh- 
or doctors, held to be of equal force with the Law itself. Theae were re- 
led in their Talmud, a book consisting of two parts, the Mischna and the 
Gemara — the former being the written law, and the latter a collection of tradi- 
tions and comments of Jewish teaohers. Those Jews who taught this, and 
insisted on the strict observance of the Ceremonial Law, were called Pharisees 
(from the Hebrew word jwriiMim, signifying persons separated from others), 
ir rivals, the Sadducees (so named from being the disciples of Sadok, the 
pupil of Antigonus Sichfeus, president of the great Sanhedrin about 260 B, C), 
e freethinkers and scoffers, who taught that there was no resurreotion, 
neither angel nor spirit (Matt. xxii. 23) ; that the soul perished with the body; 
i rejecting all tradition, they preferred the Jjaw of Moses. The sect of the 
ie'ces, whose origin is obscure, was composed of men who led a reeluBC life in 
'es and deserts, and were unqualified fatalists. Those three were the prin- 
cipal sects prevailing amongst the Jews at the time when John the Baptist 
appeared, preaching repentance, and announcing the immediate coming of the 
Messiah — a spiritual Messiah, not a temporal monarch — to restore the glories 
of their nation upon earth, as the Jews expected. John was the son of Zaeha- 
ri'aa (a Levite, and priest of the family of Abi'a), aitd of Elizabeth his wife, a 
cousin of Mary, the mother of Jesus. He was a man of fervid piety, and lived 
a solitary life in the desert, when not preaching to the Jews. He was put to 
death -(A. D. 32) by Herod An'tipas, at the request of Salo'rae, the daughter cf 
Hero'diaa, the wife of Herod Philip (Matt. siv.). The name "John" signifies 
" filled with grace ". 

The precise date of the birth of Jescs (Jehosuah, or Joshua, a name signify 
ing "he who shall save") is uncertain. Historians differ amongst themselves 
as much as ten years : some fixing it at seven years before the usually re eived 
date, and others at three years subsequently. The more recent authDrities 
including Hales, Blair, and Clinton, fix it at five years before the receive 1 eri 
and this accords better with contemporary history. The use of the present Era 
s brought into general adoption by the monk Diony'aius Bxig'uus in the 
reign of the Emperor Justin'ian, A. D. 527. 

We will assume, then, that the birth of Jesus took place on the 25th of De 
cemher, B. C. 5. It occurred at Bethlehem, in Judea. Of iJie early lite of 
JesuB very few incidents are known. At 12 years of age He was foun 1 in the 
temple disputing with the doctors {teachers of the law). His coming and 
actual presence had been announced by John the Baptist, whose preaching com 
menced about the year 26 ; Pontius Pilate being then the Roman govpii r of 
Judea; and Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great, being tetrarch of Galilee 
About the year 29 Jesus began to teach. His ministry lasted about three \ ears 
and a half, and was terminated by His crucifixion on the Mount of Olives, near 
Jerusalem, on the 3d of April, A. D. 33. He left no written instructions for the 
guidance of His disciples, but confided the promulgation of His doctrines to a 
band of faithful and heroic men, selected generally from the poorest class, who, 
during His life, imperfectly comprehended Him ; but after His decease, were 
enlightened as to the true nature of His mission, and were endowed with divine 
power to preach the gospel ("good tidings") to all nations. Of these disciples 
twelve were most conspicuous, and were called Apostles (from the Greek word 
apostelUin, signifying "to send out"). Those selected were Simom Petee, 
Andrew, James the Elder, and John (the sons of Zeb'edee), Philip, Bsktholo- 
V (or Nathan'ael), Thokas, Matthew (or Levi), Jambs the Less (the son of 
Alpheus, and brother of Jesus — surnamed " the Just"), Jdbe (surnamed Leb- 
s and Thadde'us), Simon (called "Zelc/tes", and "the Canaanite"), and 
Judas Iscariot. The last-mentioned apostle, having betrayed his Lord, destroyed 
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himself out of remorse; and the disciples, at the suggestion of Peter, chose 
Matthias to fill the vacant apostleship. Bahnabas waa shortly afterwards added 
to the number of the apostles. The missionary work of Jesus had been limited 
to Judea, and the apostles for some years confined their labors to that country 
and Samaria. A period of nearly 12 years from the crucifixion of Jesus elapsed 
before the gospel was publicly preached to the Gentiles. la the meanwhile it 
had reached Antioch, through the medium of certain Greeks, amongst whom 
Lucius of Cyreno mas pre-eminent. A number of persons there embraced the 
new faith, and adopted the name of " Christians" (A. D. 37). The attention 
of the apostles having been called to this fact, the Apostle Barnabas, taking 
bis friend Paul with him, was deputed by them to that city, and authorized to 
take the necessary steps for organizing there the first Christian Gentile church 
{A. D. 40). The Jewish converts had already founded a church at Jerusalem, 
over which James the Just was appointed iiahop (a title frequently given in 
Scripture and early ecclesiastical history, but there is considerable controversy 
as to the precise duties attached to the office ; the word is derived from the Greek, 
episeopos, "an overseer"). Many interesting events had occurred, such as the 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, the martyrdom of Stephen, the conversion of 
Cornelius, the call of Peter to preach to those Gentiles who believed in the 
Mosaic dispensation, the conversion of Paul, and the writing of a gospel in 
Hebrew by Matthew, for the use of Jewish converts. But the dark days of 
the Church were at hand. The fanatical Jews incited Herod Agrippa to per- 
secute their converted brethren ; the Apostle James, the son of Zebedee, was 
" slain by the sword" ; and Peter waa thrown into prison (A. D. 42) : neverthe- 
less, Christianity spread iu defiance of all this. Paul and Barnabas returned to 
Antioch (A. D. 45} where the former was called to become an apostle for tlie 
great work of preaching the gospel to the heathen world, and the two were sent 
forth from that city on their first mission, accompanied by John, surnamed 
Mark the nephew of Barnabai For seven years these three preached through- 
out Asia Minor founding churches in various places ; but Mark subsequently 
left them and his place was filled by Titbs. On their return to Antioch (A. D. 
52) they were deputed to Jerusalem to consult the apostles and elders of that 
church respecting a question which then agitated the Christians at Antioch, vii., 
tl e necessity of circumcision for Gentile converts. This question having been 
ansTiered in the negative, they were deputed to go on a second mission to the 
Oentile' On the journey disputes arose between Paul and Barnabas, on account 
ot whu,h they separated, Paul, accompanied by Silas, Timothy, and Luke, 
ace mphshei his second apostolical journey, visiting (A. D. 53-55), Cilieia, 
Phrjgia Galatia, Thrace, Philippi, Thessalonica, Bertea, Athens, Corinth, and 
Ephesus where he founded churches. During this journey he wrote his Epistles 
to the Galatians and the Thessalonians. He then returned to Jerusalem, but 
remained there only a short time, starting on his third journey (A. D. 55-CO), 
during w I ich he revisited Galatia, Phrygla, Ephesus, Macedonia, Corinth, Phi- 
lippi and the Grecian islands, and wrote his Epistles to the Corinthians and 
the Romans On his return to Jemsalem the Jews raised a great tumult (A, D. 
tO) accusing him of sedition and blasphemy. He was thrown into prison, and 
1 rought before Felix, the R«man governor, who remanded him to prison. Felix 
was so n after superseded by Festus, before whom Paul was again brought (A. D. 
62) On this occasion he availed himself of his privilege of Roman citizenship, 
and demanded to be sent to Home for trial. His request was complied with, and 
he was sent a prisoner to Rome, accompanied by Timothy, Luke, Aristar'chus, 
Tych'icuB, and Mark. Meanwhile the ferocious Jews, disappointed in making 
Paul their victim, turned their fury against, the Christians at Jerusalem, and 
stoned to death James the Just (A, D. 62), who had just before writtfin his gen- 
eral epistle to the "Jews in dispersion". After this the Christian church at 
Jerusalem was broken up for a time, and the apostlea dispersed themselves in 
various directions, preaching the gospel and founding churches. The accounts 
of their acts and their fate are me^re, and of doubtful authentieity. Tradition 
says that Andkew went to Scythia, Russia, Sogdiana, Colchis, and Greece; and 
that he was crucified at Patras, in the Morea, on a cross of a peculiar construc- 
tion, named after him, " St. Andrew's cross". Thomas visited Parthiu and India, 
where he founded the church known as " the Christiana of St. Thomas". He 
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A.C. 1-100. 



THE OHEISTIAN CHUECH. 



devoted himself to death to eave his church from persecution, and suEfered mar- 
tyrdom by being shot with arrows. Judb was sent to Ab'garus, king of Edessa, 
in iiompllance with a promise alleged to have been made in a letter written bj 
Jesus to that monarch (which is contained in Eusebius's Ecdeeiasiieal Hmtory, 
but the tradition, as well as the authority of Eusehius, is of doubtful value). 
This tradition runs thus ; Abgarua had written to Christ to invite Him into his 
kingdom, and begging to be cured by Him of a distemper with which he vias 
afflicted. To this request Christ sent the following answer: "Abgarus, Blessed 
art thou, because thou hast believed in me when thou sawedst me not ; for it is 
written of me that they which see me shall not believe in me: that they which 
see me not shall believe and be saved. Concerning that thou wrotest unto me 
that 1 should come nnto thee, I let thee understand that all things touching ray 
message are here to be fulfilled, and after the fulfilling thereof I am to return 
again unto Him that sent me ; but after my Assumption I will sond one of my 
disciples unto thee, which shall cure thy malady, and restore life to thee, and 
them that be with theo." Jude (Thaddeus) was the disciple selected by the 
ApostJe Thomas for this mission ; but there appears to be great doubt whether 
this Jude was the same person as the Apostle Jude. Eusehius states that Ab- 
garua was healed, and that he and a number of his subjects were baptised. The 
Apostle Jude preached in Palestine, Syria, Lybia, Persia, and Armenia, and is 
said to hate been tied to a cross, near Mount Ararat, and killed with arrows. 
His general epistle was written about the year 70. BARraoLOHEW chose India 
for the scene of his labors, and a copy of St. Matthew's Gospel was found there 
at the close of the second century, amongst the descendants of his converts. He 
was flayed alive and crucified at Alhanop'olia, in Armenia, on his return from 
the far East. Philip preached in Phrygia, and lived to an advanced age. He 
setlled and died at Hierap'olis, where he brought up his family, which was a 
large one, in the service of the Church — his daughters becoming deaconesses. 
Simon Zblotbs visited Egypt, Cyrene, and Barbary, and is said to have found 
his way to England, where he suffered martyrdom, but it is more probable that 
he was crucified at Suanir, in Persia. Bahnaeas probably settled in his uatii'c 
country, Cyprus, but all anthentic traces of him, after his separation from Paul 
are lost. There is a tradition that he lived to an advanced age, and was stmed 
to death at Salamis. Matthias's destinatiou is not known with certainty he 
is said to have preached in Cappadocia, and on the coasts of the Caspian >3ea 
Some say that he was put to death at Colchis. Matthew's fate is equally uueor 
tain ; it is supposed that he preached in Persia, and was martyred at Nadabar' 
The fate of Judas Iscariot, J&hes (the son of Zebedee), and Jamis thb Just 
have already been mentioned. Of the fifleen apostles, there remain the three 
greatest to be mentioned further, viz., Peter, John, and Paul. 

Pbtbr probably preached throughout the northern portion of Asia Minor He 
went to Rome about the time that Paul was sent thither a prisoner (A. D 62) 
It is moat probable that he fulfilled there his peculiar mission to the " prosUytes 
of the gate", or Jewish Gentiles, and founded a church amongst them at Borne 
At his request, and under his supervision, Mark wrote his gospel there; and it 
was at Rome that Peter wrote his general epistles. Paul was tried and a quit 
ted; and having made many friends "in the household of Caasar", he founded 
the first Christian Gentile church at Rome, and at his request Luke wrote his 
gospel and his history of the Acts of the Apostles. Paul wrote at Rome hii 
epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Oolossians, Laodiceans (now lost) He 
brews, Timothy, Titns, and Philemon, He then preached in Italy and Spain 
and thence homeward through Crete and Jerusalem to Antioch, where he ended 
his fourth apostolical journey. He soon (A. D. 65) resumed his travels ; and, 
on his fifth and last journey, passed through Colosse, Philippi, and Corinth, to 
Rome. On his arrival there (A. D. 66), he found the persecution of the Chris- 
tiana by Nero in full activity, and this greatest of the apostles became one of its 
victims. He was beheaded. Peter, after witnessing the execution of his own 
wife, was oraoifled with his head downwards (said to have been at his own re- 
quest, as he deemed himself unworthy to die in the same posture as his Divine 
Master had died 33 years before him). After their death, John undertook the 
superintendence of the famous seven churches of Asia Minor (Bphesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodico'a), which he retained 
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until near the close of his long life. During the nd ] t n of the Chris- 

tians, under Domitian {A. D. 95), he was ban h d to the land of Patmos, 
where he wrote his "Revelation", addressed t the n chu ches in Asia, 
foretelling what would shortly happen fo them and ndem n the doctrines 
of the Nicolaitans (ii. 6, 15), who held the same doctrines as the Gnostics re- 
specting the two principles of all things, the .^ons, and the origin of the world 
(see nest century). The name " Nicolaitan " was probably symbolical ; but in 
the 2d century a sect was founded by one Nicolaus, holding the same doctrines, 
On John's return from exile (A. D. 97) he wrote his gospel, having previously 
seen and approved of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. He died A. D. 
100, at the advanced age of 96, having lived to see the firm establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, and thus "tarried till He came" (John ixi. 23). 

TiuoT'HY was made bishop of Bphesus, and is said (o have been stoned to death 
there (A. D. 97). Titus became bishopof Crete, where he died in the 94th year 
of his age. Luke preached in Gaul, Italy, Macedonia, Bithynia, and Greece, 
after the death of St. Paul. He was crucified at Elsea, in the Morea, at a very 
advanced age. Mare was sent into Egypt, and became bishop of Alexandria. 
After a successful ministry there of more than twelve years he was seized by 
the mob, tied to an os, and dragged about the streets until be died [April 25th, 
A. D. 68). Phuip the DEAcoif, the same who converted the treasurer of Queen 
Cnndace, settled at Ccesarea, where he probably died. His four daughters made 
a vow of celibacy, and wore reputed prophetesses. 

Having thus briefiy noticed the career of tlie founders of Christianity, we may 
now mention some of the circumstances which influenced its progress. The 
first of these was the appointment, by the apostles, of bishops to preside over 
the principal churches. At Jerusalem, the Apostle Jahes the Just was conse- 
crated. After his martyrdom (A. D. 62), Simeon, the son of Cleopas, was or- 
dained bishop. At Antioch, Euobius and Icnatius were successively ordained. 
At Efhesus, Timothy {who was styled an apostle as well as bishop). At Chetb, 
Titus. At Athens, Dionysius the Areop'agite ; and after him, Publius Quad- 
ra'tus. At Philippi, Epaphrodi'tus. At Smvhna, Poltoabp. At Hierapolis, 
Pt'piAS At Rome, Linus, An aclb'tus, and Clement. The order of succession 
between these last three is not easily determined. It is most probable that 
Clement wa« appointed by St. Peter to preside over the church of the Jewish 
com erto founded by him at Rome ; and that Linus was appointed by St. Paol 
to preside over that of the Gentiles : that Linus was succeeded by Anaoletus ; 
an 1 that Clement, having survived both, at length became sole bishop of Some. 
Busebius asserts that St. Peter and St. Paul were joint founders of the Church 
(f Rome Clement I. died A. D, 100, and was succeeded by Euarea'tus. 

Ihe nest important event was the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
i D 70 and the consequent final dispersion of the Jews. With this great event 
tl eJeuish polity came to an end: thenceforth all distinction between the various 
clisses 'f converts ceased, and there was no longer a peculiar law or a peculiar 
apostle for Jewish converts, proselytes, or idolaters ; all the nations were to be- 
come members of the Church of Christ. The Jews, in fact, were deprived of 
their central rallying point. 

The third point to be noticed is the early rise of heresy in the Church. A 
STstem of philosophy, combining the theories of Plato with the Oriental philos- 
ophy was very popular in the time of the apostles, and was taught in all the 
great schools, especially in that of Alexandria. Attempts were mode to engraft 
this system on Christianity, and thus originated the heresy called Gnosticism 
(from the Greek word gnosis, signifying " knowledge"). Dosith'ens, Cerin'thus, 
and others of inferior note, were the promulgators of this heresy during the first 
century of the Church. A detail of its peculiar doctrines cannot here be given ; 
they will be found in the pages of Mosheim, Eusehius, Neander, and others. 
Beside the Gnostics there were " false Christs", impostors named Simon Magus 
and Menan'dor, who pretended to be Messiahs, and to work miracles. They 
had numerous followers. Even so late as the fourth century, believers in their 
divine mission were to be met with. Simon Magus is said to have broken his 
neck in an attempt to fly from the roof of the capilol at Home. Dositheua died 
of hunger in a cave. It was partly with a view to combat the heresy of Cerin- 
thus that St. John wrote his gospel (Revelation ii. 6, 16). 
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THE 2^ CENTURY 



INDIA, 



3 founded, A. D. 
144, at Ballabi in Gujerat, by Kanak 
a prince of Oude. It lasted until 
destroyed by tho Porsians [A. D. 524). 
There were two prinoipal marts in the 
Decean at Uiib period. One of them, 
Tagara, is still well known by name, 
though lia position is forgotten. It is 
said to have been a very great city ; but 
its site is fixed TCitii so little precision, 
can only guess it to have lain 
about 100 miles east of Faitan, on the 
Godavery, The otier was Plithana, 
conjectured to have been identical with 
Paitaa: its locality is as aneertain as 
that of Tagara. Wherever the latter 
was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a race of kings of the Raj- 
poot family of Silar, with whom the 
ruler of Calian, near Bombay, in the 
11th century, and of Pamala, near Col- 
apore, in the 12th, boasted conn t' 

We have alluded to the soho 1 f 
philosophy, established among th 
oient Hindoos at a very early p d 
Space does not admit of our osam t, 
tbem in detail. But we may ob 
that they made considerable pr 
in logic, and used syllogisms. Th 
categories, or predicameute, are in n 
oases BJmilar to those of Aristotle B t 
oneofthemustremarkablefactst th 
system was that they joined a th 
or external sense to the five senses — th 
sixth sense is the mind, which co t 
the other five, and answers esa tly t 

r internal sense of A 
totle. Dr. Thomas Brown, the S t 1 
philosopher, has gone a step fu th 
and endeavored to prove that w h 
a sixth sense, viz., that of resista t 
touch. The Hindoos and Greeks over- 
looked this. Some of their religious 
and philosophical tenets existed among 
an cient Egyptians,whenee the Brah- 
s may have derived them. It is an 
interestin ginquirywhichhavetheprior 
claims. On this point it has been well 
observed that our a^icount* of the Egyp- 
tians are found only in books written 
long after these tenets had reached 
Greece through other channels; that 
if they esisted in Egypt, they did not 
form a system, but were held as scatr 
tered opinions ; that in Greece they 
were clearly foreign ; while, on the con- 
trary, in India they were the main prin- 
ciples on which the religion of the peo- 
ple was founded, and their entire phi!<»- 
ophy depended {Colebrooke: Transac- 
tiuns of (he Eoi/alAsiatieSocieii/, vol. i. 
p. 579). 
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On the death of Pacorus (A. D, 106), his brother ChoseoEs (or Khosroo) succeeded. This monarch, on 
became involved in a war with the Roraana, through attempfing to expel Eseda'res, the son of Tiridates, king of Arme- 
nia. That prince applied to the Emperor Trojan for aid. The emperor, though advanced in years, led an army into 
Armenia, and speedily subdued it ; and ChosroBs was glad to save himself in the recesses of Parthia. Trajan then car- 
ried the war into Assyria (A. D. 114), and routing all the armies brought against him, took Ctesiphon and Susa. He 
■was proceeding further, when Chosroes submitted, and Persia was nominally added to the Roman empire. But on the 
return of Trajan to Rome, the Parthians rose again in arms, and threw off the R«man yoke. The death of Trajan (A. D. 
117) put an end to the struggle ; for his successor, Hadrian, declared the river Euphrates to be the boundary of the 
empire, and renounced all claims on the countries to the east of it. The remainder of the reign of Chosroes was devoted 
by him to alleviating the miseries which the war had brought upon his subjects, and he died {A. D. 121) universally 
lamented. His son, Volog'eses II., succeeded him. He was a prince of a very mild and beneficent disposition, and had 
no tincture of the tyranny and barbarity which disgraced so many of his predecessors. The commencement of his reign 
was an unhappy one, for Pharas'manes, king of the Iberi, stirred up the Alans, or Massag'etEe, to invade Parthia. Ac- 
cordingly, these barbarians ravaged themorthern provinces with fire and sword. They were, fortunately, driven out by 
the Roman governor of Cappadocia, Vologeses then made complaint to Eome of the conduct of Pharasmanes, but the 
latter had influence enough to procure a decision in his own favor. 

Parthamas 'pates, king of Armenia, dying, his son, Achre'menes, applied to the emperor, instead of to Vologeses, for 
investiture of his father's kingdom. Resenting this, the Parthian king resolved to destroy the power of Rome in the 
East; and on the death of the Emperor Antoninus Pius (A. D. 161), Vologeses invaded Syria, where he defeated Attidius 
Comelianus, the governor. He then invaded Armenia, and drove out Soemas (who had succeeded his father Achiemenes), 
and cut to pieces a Roman army sent to the assistance of the latter. These successes alarmed the Roman emperors, 
M Aurelius and Lucius Vcrus, and the latter was sent to the East to stop the progress of the Parthian monarch ; 

b 1 1 wasted his time in luxurious ease in Syria, and had it not been for the valor and ability of his generals, Lucius 
&tat Priseus and Avidius Caasius, the Romans would have been driven out of Asia. As it was, Vologeses suffered a 
f defeats, and Seleucia, Otesiphon, and Babylon were taken by the Romans. The Parthians, in despair, drove 
"V 1 g s out of (he kingdom, and placed Monne'ses on (he throne. They did not benefit by this, however ; for the 
Rim following up their successes, forced them to sue for peace. On which they recalled Vologeses, who, on the con- 
1 f the war, devoted the remainder of his long reign (as his father had done) to repairing the misfortunes he had 

1 1 1 upon his people. He died about A. D. 167, and was succeeded by his son, Vologeses III., whose reign was 

m k d by another war with the Romans. The Emperor Severus penetrated to Ctesiphon, and nearly took the king 
p by surprise. On the death of Vologeses, his son, Artabanes IV., defeating a conspiracy of bis brothers, 

t d the throne. 
Th count here given of tho history of Persia is extracted from the Greek and Roman historians, and as far as the 
es of the various wars waged by the Ropians with the Parthians are concerned, they are sufficiently reliable. 
B t t! ^vo us very little insight into the internal condition of the tribes which composed the Parthian or Persian 
k ngd The accounts of this period which we receive from the Persian writers are vague and contradictory, and are 

1 hie as regards dates. The names they give to their chiefs and princes are different from those given by the 
B m historians, and it is not always easy to identify one with the other. From tho death of Shalipoor (Sapor), who 
ft 1 ng contest with Antiochus the Great obtained Parthia and Hyrcania (B. C. 212), there is a lapse of two centu- 
the Persian annals. They inform us that the successor of Shahpoor was Baharam Gudurz, but if this is the 
p whom western writers term Gutarzes, as there is every reason to believe, he was the third prince of the second 

dynasty of the Arsaoidse, and it was he who avenged the death of John the Baptist upon the Israelites (Malcolm's Sis- 
tory of Persia, vol. i. c. 5), Shahpoor (or Sapor) was probably the Artabanes of the Greeks. Persian authors inform us 
that Gudurz was succeeded by his son Volas (or Pallas, as his name is sometimes written); they pass over his son Vono- 
nes, who reigned for a short period. Volas was the Vologeses of the Greeks, whose war with the Emperor Nero and 
embassy to his Court are mentioned (p. 129). From Volas the crown descended to Hoormuz, who appears to have been 
the Artabanes III. of the Romans ; and then to his brother Narsi, who is not noticed under that name by any western 
writer. At his death another of his brothers, whose name was Firoze (probably Pacorus), obtained the throne. His 
successor, Kb oo ■». th Cbosro'es mentioned above ; but some Persian writers omit oven this prince. Hence the 
student my d t d th difficulty tliere is in elaborating a connected and authentic narrative out of such discrepant 
and imperf t te I Tor this reason we give both the Roman and the Persian accounts. 

Khosroo w e (according to the Persian historians) Volas and Volasin (the Vologeses II. xsiA III. of the 

Roman hi t ) d th latter left his crown to his son, Arduan (Artabanes IV.), who was slain by the celebi-ated 

Ardisheer (Artas ) the early part of the next century. From the deaih of Alexander the Great {B. C. 323) to 

the Cfflnmencement of the reign of Ardisheer (A. D. 226) is a period of nearly five centuries and a half, and the whole 
of it may be termed a blank in Persian history. Yet the Roman writers record exploits on the port of the Persians of 
which the vainest nation might be proud ; and Parthian monarchs whose names cannot now be found in the history of their 
own country, were the only sovereigns upon whom the Roman arms, in the very zenith of their power, could make no 
permanent impression. This may, however, be attributed as much to the nature of the country and to their singular 
mode of warfare, as to their valor. Lofty and barren mountains, broad and rapid streams, and wide-spreading deserts, 
characterized Persia from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. As the enemy advanced the country was laid waste, and 
the Parthia i horseman took unerring aim at his foes while his fleet steed was carrying him away from them. 
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lANG-TE was a child in the cradle when he ■ 
106). His mother assumed the regency, and o 
pointed her nephew, Gan-te, a hoy 14 yeara old. 
her administration, tfaa distracted by the most dreadf 1 n nd t 

:h ; rf)bber» eierynhere set her authority at defia nd th T ta 

ed the frontiers The Chinese general, Chang-kia p t t d t th C 
pian, and brought hack the vine, which soon beca t Ij It t d 

The young emperor seized the government, hut died h tly ft d (A D 

26) ; and Shun te, at the age of 12 years, was decla d mp Th p 

,s he grew up, shovved a sincere desire to tender his p pi h p[y h ght 

out the best counsellors at first, but ultimately gave h m If p t th p 

se!s of favorites, and public affairs fell into confu n h d th (A I 
145), Chang-te, a mere infant, ruled for one month, a d d d Th n hi tl 
chose Chih-te, a prince only 9 years of age, emper Y g as tl p 
«- h wa hi feh t d eree that all childre h Id b 1 1 hi 

fl w p d lyL g k brother of the emp 

:1 t th th (A.D.146). A form 1 

i w pp d ■w th m difficulty, and was f I 
1 ght th t m tha 100 000 families, of the p 
1 rol f b tt try (A.D.153). 

Aix>ut this period the Huns began their great movement westward. It is in- 
teresting to trace the course of this great inundation of barbarians, which, taking 
ise on the western frontiers of China, overspread the countries north of the 
Caspian Sea, and pouring through Southern Russia, forced forward the Sarma- 
Q and German tribes upon Italy, France, and Spain. Some of the t h 8 of 
!se Huns submitted to China; others were engaged in warfare with th 
western neighbors. One branch of them marched towards the Volga and Oxu 

d settled in the steppe a t f th Casp'an, where they became patti lly 
ilizcd. A second divisio w by h n rthwest rouia, and crossed the 1 nau 
where they encountered and ubd d th AlaJis, a nation as fierce and w Ik 
i themselves. The Ala h f g in the mountains of the Cau a u 

The Huns continued their p g t we ds Europe. It is recorded that ab ut 
this time an embassy arr d n Ch a. f m the Roman fimperor Antonmu 

Another boy, Sing-te, 1 y Id ceeded to the throne (A. D. IbS) but 

bVas a mere tool in the hands of the empress dowager and of her favorites. A 
dreadful plague ravaged the country {A. D. 184), and Chang-keo, a disciple of 
Laou-keiin, raised a rebellion remembered as "the insurrection of the yellow 
caps", from the badge assumed by his partisans. This rebellion was not put 
down until several severe battles had been fought. The emperor died soon after 
{A. D. 189), and his memory is stigmatized with infamy, especially by the learned, 
of whom he put 1000 to death. 

furious conspiracy now broke out against the favorites of the Court. The 
mob set fire to the palace, and massacred 2000 of its inmates. The unhappy 
young emperor, Peen-te, was compelled to drink poison. Another youth, Heen- 
vas raised to the throne, but became the blind instrument of Tung-cho, one 
of the principal geaerals, a ferocious tyrant, whose conduct filled the whole 
empire with bloodshed and anarchy. He was at length murdered, and China 
became a prey to factions. The emperor was a mere cypher, and his whole life 
a concatenation of misery. The "yellOw caps'* gained strength, and plundered 
the country with impunity. Such was the state of this unhappy land during 
this century I 

Japan. — Key-ko reigned 60 years. In his time the island of Tsicuba-sima 
rose out of the sea, and a temple was built on it. Key-ko died A. D. 131, and 
was succeeded by his fourth son, Soy-mun. This prince, in the year 137, set- 
tled the confines of all the provinces of his empire, and removed his Court to 
Siggu, in the province of Oomi. He reigned 60 years, and died at the age of 
"R (A.D. 192). The nost emperor was Tsian-ai, a grandson of Key-ko, who 
murdered the lawful heir to the throne, but only enjoyed it 9 years. 

f we may credit the Japanese account of these early ages, their princes 
e remarkable for longevity. The average duration of life among the first 14 
emperors was 110 years I that of their reigns was 61 years. No other history 
D show the parallel of this. 
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One of the first acts of the Emperor Trajan was the discontinuance of the 
p ym t of yearly presents to the Dacians. That people retaliated by making 
ad on the Roman territories ; whereupon the emperor proceeded with an 
my t the Danube, crossed it, and ravaged its shores. In two years he com- 
f II d Decebalus to submit to terms ; he retained possession of (what is now) 
th B at, and placed a Roman garrison there. He then returned to Rome and 
1 b ted his triumph (A. D. 103). But Decebalus and the Daoians were not 
dp d to remain subject to him. The Daoiau monarch organized a woll- 
d pi ned army, and sought to form alliances with his neighbors. Trajan 
th pon caused the Senate to declare him an enemy of Rome, and he marched 
g t the Danube. At Severin he constructed the famous bridge over the 
he levelled roads and turned streams, and hunted Decebalus from place 
t pi \ until the latter, rather than fall into his hands, put himself to death. 
TrT] then planted Ecman colonies in the conquered provinces, founded towns, 
d m de Latin the language of-the country. Thrace and Mtcsia flourished 
J, atly in consequence of these measures. He returned to Home, where ho 
1 b ted his triumph by erecting a column, 110 feet high, with inscriptions 
d ng his victories. lie also carried a road across the Pontine marshes ; but 
1 ted enormous treasure in a series of games and festivals, which lasted 

123 cessive days, wherein 11,000 wild beasts and 10,000 gladiators were es- 
hibited (A. D. 106). He caused the Pontine marshes to be drained, a road to bo 
made from Benoventum to Brundusium, and a harbor to bo constructed at An- 
co'na: he also founded schools for poor children. But he yielded to the clamor 
of those connected with the heathen temples, whose means of living were dam- 
ag d by the progress of Christianity, and permitted the Christians l« be perse- 
cuted afresh. This was thecommoncementof the third persecution (A. D. 107). 
T ai ui next conceived the idea of subduing the Persians, who were perpetu- 
ally t ubling the eastern frontier. Ho accordingly proceeded to Antioch (A. D. 
10 ) whore he wintered In the spring of A. D. 108 he marched into Armenia, 
and d eve out the king Parthemas'iris, whom the Persian monarch Chosroes 
had e tablished there Armenia then became a Koman province. The sequel 
f th expedition is nit known with any certainty; but it appears that he 
mar h d into Mestpotamia, took several cities on the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and a istcd the Persian monarch against his own people. He also attempted 
to clear and restore the navigation of the canal constructed by tie Babylonian 
kings, which joined the Euphrates with the Tigris. He returned to Rome, where 
he spent several years, having, as ho imagined, securely fixed the boundaries 
of the Roman empire in Dacia and in the Bast; the cities of Petra and Bostra, 
with the surrounding part of Arabia Petriea, having been added thereto by Cor- 
nelius Palma, in A. D. 106. But the nations of Asia Minor preferred the Per- 
sians to the Romans ; and therefore a second expedition to the East became 
necessary, in order to retain what had been acquired in the first. The emperor 
started from Rome A. D, 114, and entering Mesopotamia, conquered Selcuoia 
and Assyria, took Ctesiphon, and reached the Persian Gulf. While there, the 
nations and 1«wns in his rear revolted ; the Jews also took up arms ; the em- 
peror's generals, Hadrian, Lucius Quintus, Erucius Clarus, and Julius Alex- 
ander, devastated the provinces with fire and sword; but the emperor grew 
weary of the war, and procured from the Senate his recall. He at once set out 
for Rome, leaving his army and the government of Syria to his kinsman Hadrian, 
but he died at Seli'nus in Cilioia (A. D. 117) on his way. It is said that he had 
not named his successor; but Hadrian, aided by Trajan's widow, Ploti'na, pre- 
tended that he had, and forged an act of adoption in Trajan's name. The Sen- 
ate appointed him emperor while he was at Antioch, and he at once assumed 
imperial authority. 

Hadkiam was a man of singular character. Ho professed the deepest vener- 
ation for the Senate, and declared that he regarded his powers as solely derived 
from that body. He possessed wisdom, but was actuated by violent caprices ; 
was at one moment merciful, at another cruel ; had much zeal for art and science, 
but persecuted their professors. Hypocrisy abounded in Hadrian's Court, and 
his honest advisers, Ta'tian and Sim'ilis, resigned their offices in consequence. 
He remained in the Bast until tho following year (A. D. 118), for Armenia had 
revolted, and the Parthians assembled on the Tigris. Perceiving, the inutility 
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of extending the empire, he made the Euphrates its eastevn boundary; and hav- 
ing quelled the rebellious Jewa, he returned to Rome. On his arrival there, he 
diBcovered a oonspimcj fo remove him, and quelled it with grout severity. Four 
BenatorB and many distinguished persons were put to death, and the emperor 
deliberately sot to work to destroy all who might put forth rival pretensions to 
the imperial dignity. Among the most eminent of these were Lucius Quintus, 
Cornelius Palma, Celeus, Nigrinus, and the famous architect, Artemido'rua of 
Damascus, In about two years Hadrian got rid of those whom he considered 
dangerous. He adopted a, system of yisiting tho various provinces of the em- 
pire, keeping strict watch over the arraies and their generals, the governors and 
tho other officers, and taking pride in embellishing the provin al cap tals w th 
public works and monuments. Rome was left to the care of tho Senate t\I h 
body comprised members of (he best families, and was highly respe ted Ila 
drian visited Mcesia, where he repelled an invasion of the Sarn it ins nd the 
Itosolani (A. D. 118) ; Campania (A. D. 119); Gaul and Gern any (A D 120) 
where he ordered the construction of a fortified barrier to prote t the open fro 
tier between the Neckar and the Danube ; Britain (A. D, 121) vl ere he au ed 
a wall to be bnilt between Newcastle and Carlisle for the protect on of the io t\ 
ern portjon of the island ; Spuiii (A. D, 122) ; whence he returned to Ron e a 
thence passed over to Athens, his favorite oity. He spent the w nte there r 
built a bridge over the Cephi'sus, and ordered other public works and tie 
crossed over to Asia (A. D. 123). He restored Nioome'dia, Cse are a and oth 
cities which had been destroyed by recent earthquakes; and endea ored ly 
means of treaties and presents to retain what Trajan had acq red by arns 
This occupied the whole of the year 124 and part of 125, when Had an v s ted 
the Greek islands, returned to Athens, and wintered there. He w as in t ated 
into the Elensinian mysteries, and he adorned the city with tl e Oiv pe urn 
theatres, and other edifices. It was at this period that Quadra t s and the ph 
losopher Aristi'des presented to him an Apology for Christianity afte pen s ng 
which he addressed a letter to Minu'cius Funda'nus, proconsul of 4s a j utt ng 
a stop to the persecution of the Christians. Next year (A. D 126) he si leil ti 
Sicily, and thence to Borne. He was accompanied on his first journeys by a 
very beautiful youth, named Antin'ous, who was drowned in the Nile (A. D. 
122). The emperor's grief was excessive: he enrolled Antinous among the 
gods, erected a temple to him at Mantine'a, and founded the city of Antinoiip'- 
olis in honor of him. Works of art of all kinds were executed to his memory, 
many of which are still extant. 

Three years aftemards (A. D. 129), Hadrian again set out for the East, and 
passed the winter at Athens, whore he patronized the learned and enlarged the 
libraries. In the spring and summer of A. D. 130, he revisited Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, and part of Arabia. In the autumn he visited Egypt, where 
sailing on the Nile his favorite Antinous was accidentally drowned. In A. D. 
131 Hadrian returned to Syria, where he took a fancy to plant a Roman colony 
in Jerusalem, or, rather, amid the ruins of that city, Accoi'dingly, a colony 
was settled there, and the new colony was named jE'lia Capitoli'na, in the midst 
of which a temple was raised to Jupiter, This pollution of the sacred site of 
Mount Zlon roused the Jews to fury. That people flocked together from all 
quarters to Palestine, and rallied round a personage named Barchoch'ebas, or 
Bar Chozba, who was pronounced by the Jewish priests to be the true Messiah. 
Under his auspices the Jews revolted, and made as furious a resistance to the 
Roman legions as they had made in the time of Titns. All the efforts of Ticin- 
ius Kufus, the governor of the province, to quell the insurrection proved abor- 
tive : at length, Julius Seve'rus, governor of Britain, the ablest of the Roman 
generals, was recalled and sent to Syria, and the measures he adopted crushed 
out the revolt. The Jews were forbidden to approach the site of their former 
Temple ; and Severus was made governor of Bithynia. 

Hadrian, being childless, resolved tx> adopt a successor. For this purpose he 
chose Oeso'nius Cooi'modus Verns, a person wholly unfit to rule the empire ; 
and in his gloomy jealousy put to death several members of his own family 
{A. D. 136). Next year he constructed a tomb for himself, called tho Moks 
HadHani, near the Tiber, where the Castle of St. Angelo now stands, and re- 
tired to his palace at Tibur, where he was attacked by a fatal disease. Terus, 
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however, died befoie him; and Hadrian then adopted Ar'kius Antoni'nus, a 
man specially fitted for the duties of government; but Antoninus was only 
adopted on condition of declaring Lucius Verus and Marcus Aure'lius his suc- 
cessors. Hadrian soon afterwards died (A. D. 133), detested for his cruelties. 
On his death the Senate declared null and void all the regulations of the latter 
years of his reign, and would have deprived his remains of the ordinary honors, 
had not Antoninus persuaded them to renounce their purpose. He thereby ao- 
quired the surname of " the Pious". During the reign of Hadrian, the philos- 
ophy of the Stoics, as taught by Epictetua and Arrian, became very popular. 
Tl ese men inculcated the insignificance of external evils, the inward dignity 
f h lan nature, the duty of acting vigorously one's part in life, and of self- 
d n al and self-sacriflce. The administration of public affairs, and the practi- 
1 applications of science, had never previously been carried to greater perfeo- 
t on tl an under the reign of Hadrian. 

Antoninps Viva succeeded to the imperial throne without opposition. No 
on plete history of his life or reign has descended to us : all that we know ia 
fron fragmentary notices. He adopted (in pursuance of the will of Hadrian) 
Luc us Verus and Marcus Aurolins (afterwards known as Antoninus tho Wise) 
as 1 s successors. But he soon perceived that Verus would be unlit to be a 
uler nevertheless, he scrupulously obeyed the injunction of the late emperor. 
He onferred on Marcns Aurelius tiie title of Csesar, and gave him his daughter, 
Paust na, in marriage. His reign was the happiest period of Roman history. 
■^ ai's were scarcely heard of; some insignificant revolts in Britain, Mauretania, 
Judea, Greece, and Egypt, were easily quelled ; the war with the Gormaiifi and 
Da ans was brought to a close ; the princes of the East sought alliance \tilli 
B n e and even in Southern Russia the chiefs of the wild tribes appealed t/i 
A to nus as an arbiter. This excellent emperor liberally assisted the ofcttion 
of public works, and devoted especial attention to the Civil Law. lie framed 
ne V judicial regulations, employing for that purpose the celebrated j'urisis 
\ n d IS Verus, Salvius Valens, Volu'sius Metia'nus, CTlpius Maroellus, and 
D ah I 'nus. The empire enjoyed a mild monarchical government. A love of 
the a ts and sciences was generally diffused, and men devoted themselves to 
tranquil pursuits. Nevertheless, great corruption of morals prevailed, and the 
people suffered from heavy taxation. The system of gratuitously distributing 
com to citizens entailed great expense. Upwards of 200,000 persons received 
alms. Trajan had added 5000 children to the number, and Hadrian had in- 
creased it still further. This was a very serious tax upon the resources of the 
emperor, but the early Cassars w^ho had encouraged and established this system 
of bribing the people, found the cry of " panem et circenses" (bread and circus 
shows) too dangerous to be silenced, and their successors continued the evil 
practice. Antoninus Pius died on March 7th, A. D. 161, in the 75th year of 
his age, and the 23d year of his reign. 

Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus became joint emperors on his death. 
Verus was addicted to pleasure, and being younger than Aurelius, yielded to 
him in all things. But the peaceful days of the empire were drawing to a close. 
Those vast national movements among the northern tribes, which had been long 
fermenting, now began to assume terrible proportions. On the eastern frontier, 
too, the Parthians renewed their incursions. In the year 162 the Parthian prince, 
Vologeses, invaded Syria and defeated the Roman governor, Attidius Oorneiianus. 
To repel him, Aurelius persuaded Terns to take the conduct of the war. Aided 
by his lieutenants. Statins Prisons and Avidius Cassius, Verus went to Syria, 
where he left the war to their care, and gave himself up to pleasure. Priscus 
and Cassius conducted matters successfully. Seleucia and Ctosiphon were taken, 
and the war was terminated A. D. 165. Verus on his return from Syria aban- 
doned himself to frightful excesses. He gave extravagant banquets, one of which 
said to have cost $200,000. Aurelius could not restrain him, but contrived to 
retain all the power in his own hands. In the year 167, the Marcomanni, with 
other tribes, committed such ravages on the Roman frontiers, that Aurelius found 
necessary to take the field against them. Verus was persuaded to go with him 
to Aquileia, but nothing could induce him to remain. Portunately for the 
empire he died suddenly at Alti'num in Venetia (A. D. 169), and thus Aurelius 
was freed from one cause of anxiety. But he had another in his depraved wife. 
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Faustina, who shamelessly interfered in public affairs, and so educated her son 
Com'modus that he subsequently beoflme one of the most saDguinary tyrants 
that eyer disgraced a throne. To add ta the emperor's difficulties, a dreadful 
pestilence brought by Verus from the East desolated Italy, and the German 
tribes raiaged the northern provinces on the Danube. Hundreds of thousands 
of persons were carried off hy these barbarians, and the Roman legions were 
disoiganized by Ioskch from war and pestilence. The emperor found it neces- 
sary to negotiate separately with eaoh tribe, and treaties were made, which the 
Germans did not hesitate to break almost as soon oa made. Aurelius at length 
set out on a second expedition to the Danube, fully resolved to press the war 
vigorously. Before leaving Rome, he directed the sale of all the ornaments in 
the imperial palaces and treasuries. This sale lasted two months, and brought 
in a large sum of money. The emperor had chastised the Quad! and wholly 
exterminated two small tribes, when he received intelligence that Avidius Cas- 
sius had thrown off his allegiance in Syria, and proclaimed himself emperor, 
But Avidius was slain by two of his officers (A, D. 175) ; the Empress Fanslina 
died about the same time; and it was not nntil aft«r these events that Aurelias 
proceeded to Syria. He went through Judea to Egypt, and thence through Asia 
Minor to Athena t;iving aid and encouragement everywhere to learned men. 
H tt d 1 th 1 tures of the philosopher Aristides at Athens, and gave leet- 
h m If M nwhile the war raged oh the Danube, and the emperor re- 
1 d t t t his post there. He gained a decisive victory over the Quadi 
d tl M m ni (A. D- 179). But the following year he fell ill, and died 
If th t m tion of the war. He was one of the best of the emperors of 
R F m h death, which took place at Sirmium on March 17th, A. D. 

180 mm the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire". The famous 

k f C bb this subject protracts the history of it to the destruction of 

th E t By antine branch of the Roman empire at the capture of Con- 

t t pi ly th Turks in 1453. 

L wh was with the army of the Danube at the time of his father's 

i th 1 d d peace with the barbarians as soon as possible. The terms 

w 1 t g to the Romans. The Mareomanni and Quadi promised not 

t d tl ttlements within a league of the Danube, and to hold their 

p p 1 tfi U only once a month, and that, too, in the presence of a Roman 
ffi d th R mans razed their forts on the farther side of the Danube, and 

th 1 w tl g ons. The barbarians faithfully observed this treaty for many 
B t t mmodus inserted an article in it which hastened the downfall of 
th p that 15,000 Quadi and the same number of Mareomanni should 

enter hi., legions. This contingent was subsequently made an annual one, and 
thus the fierce warriors of Germany acquired the art of war, while the luxu- 
rious Romans gradually abandoned to them the task of guarding the empire. 
The emperor was weak and timid, and soon fell into the hands of designing 
persons, who induced him to plunge into debauchery and neglect public affairs. 
He thus gradually became merciless and cruel. His sister, Luoiila, and her 
husband, formed a conspiracy to murder him. The assassin employed to kill 
him missed his aim, but in so doing exclaimed, "The Senate sends thee this"; 
and henceforth Commodus conceived a deadly hatred of that body. 

After this event the emperor trusted wholly to his guards, and the commander 
for the time being of that body became all powerful. Perennis, Niger, and Cle- 
aiider, vrere the most notorious of these men. Perennis induced the empercr to 
plunge into all sorts of excesses, but having failed to propitiate the soldiery 
the latter, headed by Oleander, sought his ruin. A deputation of 1500 men 
from the army in Britain marched through Gaul to Rome, and charged Peren 
nie with aiming at the empire. Commodus abandoned him to their fury {A D 
185), and Oleander soon after obtained the vaoant post (A. D. 186). He retained 
it for three years, during which time Commodus degraded himself by the lowest 
V p' His favorite amusement was slaying wild beasts, and he celebrated the 
re s gimes with fearful extravagance while Rome was desolated by a pesti 
lence (A D. 189). At the same time Oleander put to death one distinguished 
pers n after another ; and his cruelty, combined with the famine which pre- 
a 1 Irove the Romans into insurrection. The troops joined the populace, 
in I a desperate conflict ensued. The emperor was in the greatest danger; but 



having been induced to give up Oleander to the fury of the people, the tumult 
was appeased. After this the emperor became more ferocious than ever. He 
compelled the Senate fo worship him in public as Hercules and Mercury: he 
extorted money from everybody, and put to death any one who offended him, 
however slightly. The inmates of the palace then resolved to destroy him. 
The accounts of his death vary; it is believed that they administered poison to 
him, but that proving ineffectual, a powerful wrestler was called in to strangle 
him (Dec. 31st, 192). 

Helvius Pertinax, an able soldier, was made emperor by the conspirators. 
But his ago incapacitated him from controlling the State ; he therefore asked 
the Senate to choose another ruler. The Senate replied by annulling all (he 
ncte of Commodus, and destroying the statues and inscriptions erected to him. 
The Pruetorian guards became furious. Pertinax endeavored to gain their favor 
by bribery, but was unable to soothe them. A mutiny broke out, and Pertinax 
was slain, having reigned four months. The soldiers, finding themselves abso- 
lute masters of the empire, put it up for sale to the highest bidder. A senatKir 
named Did'ius Julia'nus became the purchaser; he promising to pay to each 
soldier 25,000 sesterces ($100) ; but he was too insignificant a person to main- 
tain his authority, and the army at once declared against him, Septim'ius 
Sbve'rus in Pannonia, Clodius Albi'kus in Britain, and PESCBN'mus Ni'oer 
in Syria, were proclaimed emperors by their respective legions. Didius took 
measures to defend himself, but Severus rapidly crossing the Aipa at the head 
of 600 men, boldly entered Rome; the guards and the Senate declared for him, 
and Didius was beheaded (June 9th, 193). 

Severus resorted to stem measures to save the empire. He put to death all 
who had been concerned in the murder of Pertinax, disarmed and disbanded 
the Prtetorian guard, and marched against Pescennius, who had abandoned 
himself to pleasure at Antioch. At the same time he pacified Albinus by giv- 
ing him the title of Oresai". He defeated the troops of Pescennius near Cyzicus, 
Niciea, and Issus. Niger was taken prisoner and put to death (A. D. 194). 
Severus laid siege to Byzantium, and marched against tlie Parthians. Crossing 
the Euphrates, he conquered Adiabe'ne, and added a new province to the em- 
pire, which he named Arabia (A. D. 195). Nest year Byzantium was taken, 
and the emperor then marched agdnst Albinus, who had brought his legions 
into Gaul. The rivals met at Lyons, where Albinus was defeated and killed 
{Feb. 10th, 197). Severus returned to Rome, and celebrated his victories. He 
then set off for Parthia, where he gained several victories, and lack Ctesiphon 
(A. D. 198). He made a portion of Armenia into a kingdom forVologeses (A. D. 
199). He also divided Britain into two provinces, and raised his sons, Bassia'- 
nus (also named Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, but better known by his nick- 
name " Caraoalla", i. e., long tunic} and Geta, to be colleagues with him in the 
empire. 

Of the literary men who flourished at the beginning of this century, we have 
already noticed Martial, Juvenal, Plutarch, Epictetus, and Pliny the younger. 
Among those who lived towards the middle and the end of it were ; 

Arrian of Nicomedia in Bithynia, the great Stoic philosopher, the disciple 
and apologist of Epictetus, born A, D, 90; he wrote several valuable works on 
philosophy and history, 

Paitsa'nias of Lydia, the traveller and geographer, who wrote an Itinerary 
of Gieece 

Dion Cass'iits, the historian, bom at Niccea in Bithynia (A. D. 155). The 
granimiuans Hermip'pus and Nioa'nor, and the architect Apollodo'rus. 

HsRu'nES Att'icus, bom at Marathon A. D. 104, was a famous rhetorician, 
and the tutor of Marcus Aurelius and Antoninus Pius. Aulus Oel'lius, the 
gramminan, and author of a compilation entitled Nodes AUiciE, lived in the 
reifin of Marcus Aurelius. AputEi'us of Medaura in Africa, born A. D. 130, 
author of the ■■ Golden Ass" and of the beautiful allegory, " Oupid and Psyche", 
Lu'CiAN of Samos'ata in Syria, born A. D. 120, was the author of "Dialogues 
of the Gods" and " Dialogues of the Dead". Iam'elichus, the Platonist philos- 
opher, of Ohalcis in Syria; Olaubius Galen, the famous physician of Perga- 
mus; OlauihusPtolemv, the astronomer; Ar'nAx, the historian; and Salvia'- 
Nus Julia'nus, the jurist. 
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E^■Gl.Axl^. — The fiomaas introduced many Islws and customs which increased 
the prusperity and happiness of Britain, and the country wouid have cDJojed 
profound peace but for the repeated incursions of the Caledonians and Picts, 
■who advanced so far that the Emperor Hadrian came over to the island to repel 
them. It does not appear, however, that he did much more than construct a 
ditch and rampart across the island from the Soiwaj Firth to tlie mouth of the 
Tjne (A. D. 120), which he left strongly garrisoned. lu A. D. 146 the tribes of 
the Masotse and Brigantes revolted. The Emperor Antoninus sent LoUius ITr*- 
bicus to quell them. In this he was suocflssful; and, by order of the emperor, 
constructed a similar fortification across the island from Alcluid, on the Clyde, 
to Kinneil, on the Forth, which wall he called "the vallum of Antoninus". 
Nevertheless the Caledonians persisted in their incursions, and in A. D. 180 the 
Emperor Commodns sent TTl'pius Marcellus to repel them. This generiil drove 
them back to their mountains, but was soon after recalled through the jealousy 
of the emperor. The British legions sent a deputation of 1500 men to Rome to 
demand the head of the minister, Perennis ; and the weak and cruel emperor, 
meeting them at the gates of the city, surrendered him to their vengeance. 

The government of Britain was nest {A. D. 190) conferred on Clo'dius Albi'- 
nus, who was made Coesar by the Emperor Sove'rus. Clodius soon after (A. D. 
198) assumed the imperial purple, and led tlie British legions into Gaul ; -was 
met bj Severus on the plain of Trevoux, near Lyons, defeated, taken prisoner, 
and beheaded. Severus divided the island into two governments, bestowing one 
on Ileraclia'nus, and the other on Virius Lupus. According to the British his- 
torians the native kings reigned as independent princes, save that they paid 
tribute to the Romans. Marius, the successor of Arviragus, is descrilied at> a 
man of wisdom and prudence, and as having gained a great victory over a awarm 
of Picts in the north of England Hu «as succeeded by hie son, Coillus, who 
■was very popular on acLiunt of his joviil and munificent disposition, and who, 
by paying tribute to the Eoman*i enjoyed his kingdom in peace. Cuiilus 
had but one son, Luciui who succeeded him and rivalled him in popularity. 
Lucius sent letters to Pope Eleutl erius desiring to be instructed by him in the 
Christian religion. The Ptpe sent two dnines who baptized him, and instructed 
him in the Christian faith The king s esimplp was followed by his people, 
and sundry bishops and archbishops were appointed. The seats of the arch- 
bishops were at London, York, and the city of Legions, the ruins of which last 
are to be seen on the river TJsk, in Wales (see Geoff'rey of Monmoutli's BrifUk 
RistoTjf, ch. IS.). Lucius died at Gloucester (A. D. 156), without issue. Great 
dissensions thereupon arose among the Britons. The Romans sought to take 
advantage of these, and additional forces were sent under Severus to subdue the 
natives. A long contest ensued, wherein Fulge'nius, a British chief, gained 
several battles, but was subsequently slain. 

ScoiLAN». — Oalgacus was succeeded by his son, Luctacus, a flagitious prince, 
who was killed by the people. He was succeeded by his nephew, Mogaldus 
(A. D. 113), who gave the Romans great trouble, and, after a dissolute reign of 
,SB years, was slain by a conspiracy, headed by his son, Conary, who succeeded 
him. This prince was dethroned for his vices. His cousin, Ethodiua (A. D. 
163), subdued the Hebrides, and was murdered by an Irish harper, after a reign 
of 30 years, Satrael, who succeeded him (A. D. 195), fared no better, being 
sti'angled by his servants after a reign of four years. Donald, the brother of 
Ethodius, was then elected king. 

Ireland. — The principal event of this century was a popular insnneot 
which broke out in A. D. 126, and drove Tuathal from his throne. H 
taken refuge in Scotland, he returned with an army of Picts, and, ma h g to 
Tara, was re-el t d e 'gn (A. D. 130). He then convened the O 1 

Assembly of tl e Stat at fa a, and induced them to swear allegian to 1 
alone. He al da n d that there should be held, annnallj, three a. mbl es 
of the kingdtm He mpo ed a cruel fine on the province of Leinst t th 
misconduct of ta 1 Tl fine was exacted every second year, d w 
called "the B mean t bute : it was the source of continual blood h d d 
1 th year 693. During the reign of Feidlim (A D 164) 
m 1 ated, and municipal courts wore erected for tic 
r 11 m was succeeded by Con of "the hundred battles". 
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The history of France during this 
century presents little that is remark- 
able. The country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. The emperors founded sev- 
eral cities — NSsmes in particular, — 
and they greatly embellished others. 
Bordeaux became celebrated for its 
trade, and Toulouse for its schools. 
Arras, Langres, and Saint«6 manufac- 
tured cloth and rich robes. The vine 
was extensively cultivated, and the 
produce of the grapes of Eastern and 
Si>uthern France acquired great celeb- 
rity The countiy hal been di\ ded 
into three proiini,es by Augustus in 
the previous century mi. Belgium 
Aquiiania and the Lyonnaise The 
c ty of Lyons I ecame tlie capital of the 
country r vailing Rome in luxury 
The c ty of Irfeves however was the 
res denize of the imperial lieutenants 
an 1 r se to great pol tical imj oitanco 
Ihe pla n of Iipvoux near Ly ns was 
the scene of the famous battle I etw een 
the Emperor Sevei i' and the preten 
der Clodius Albinus Feb Tth 107 
which resulted in the defeat and death 
of the latter. An account of this con- 
test will be found in the history of Italy. 
It was about the year 160 that some 
Christian priests from Asia Minor, hav- 
ing at their head a bishop named Fo- 
thi'ki's, arrived at Lyons to found a 
church there. The celebrated Iben.bus 
was one of their number, ho having 
been sent as a missionary by Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna. Many of the princi- 
pal persons of this church were Greeks. 
Their labors were successful, though 
the heresy of the Montanists caused 
them great trouble. This sect was 
formed by Montanus, of Phrygia, who 
asserted that he was the promised Com- 
forter, that he had come to perfect the 
precepts of Christ, and that all polite 
literature should be swept away. He 
also inculcated rigid austerity, and 
abject submission to persecution. But 
his doctrine had been condemned, and 
he himself expelled from the Church, 
rh p d f th g tions 
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dus (A. D. 180), the successor of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the persecution censed. 



The liistory of Spain presents little ' 
that is remarkable during this century. 
The country flourished under the Em- 
perors Triyan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Terns 
(A.D.100-18I). Trajan was the great- 
est man of his time, and one of the 
ablest of the Roman emperors. Spain 
is justly proud of having produced him. 
Under him, peace and the arts flour- 
ished in the peninsula. New roads 
were constructed by his orders, and the 
old ones repaired; the beautiful arch 
of r ne de Barca in Catalonia; the 
stupendous hri Ige f Alcanta'ra, in 
E^tremadura and the splendid colon- 
nade of Zalamea de la Serena; perhaps 
als( thobeiutiful ciri,us atltalica (Old 
Seville) the tower of Corunna, tie 
Monte Perrada in Galicia, and the 
celel rate! aquedutts at Tarragona and 
Segovia, attest his pati'iotism and his 
magmSuen e His successor, Hadrian, 
VI IS also a Spaniard and though not 
s) al !e a man was nut inferior to him 
in love of his nat ve land, and adorned 
it with many beautiful works. It is 
said that tlie soldiers of the 7th legion 
founded the city of Leon. Hadrian vis- 
ited Spain, where he naiTOwly escaped 
assassination at the hands of a mad- 
man. Spain at this time was divided 
into three provinces, via., Lusitania, 
Tarraconensis, and Bcetica, with which 
last the Emperor Otho incorporated 
Mauretania Tingitana. The governors 
of Hither (citerior) and Farther (ulte- 
rior) Spain had supreme control over 
the civil and military affairs of the na- 
tion and were termed consuls or prse- 
tois The r office was an annuil one 
and thcie wh held it 1 ngei than a 
yexi weie terme! prowmsuh or pit- 
proitors Ihe governors f Lusitan a 
and Tarraconensis were also styled 
Lfqttli Aujuitalea (Imperial Legates) 
and each hid ieputies orvi c le[,ates 

The Clustians in Sjain suffered 
grcath dminj, tha [erteiutiocs under 
Tr!yan(A.D.10o)andHad)ian. In the 
reign of the latter, Marc, a disciple of 
Basil'ides, introduced Gnosticism into 
Spain, where it took root, and spread. 

The reign of Antoninus Pius (A. D. 
138-161) is almost a blank in history, 
owingto the suspension of war and vio- 
lence. Throughout the entire empire 
of Rome the people enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. The reign of this emperor, 
and that of his successor, Marcus Au- 
relius, are reckoned the happiest period 
in the history of the human race. 
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The Emperor Trajan conducted the war with such skill that DecehaluB {De 
zebal) waa overcome, but not wittout great difficviltj, and was furced to urn 
elude a ahameful peace (A.D.103). Filled with mortification at his iefeat and 
wiii fears fur hie country, he once more attempted to arm the neigliboring tribes 
against Rome, setting before them the danger to which they were exposed un 
lesa they united against their common enemy. His entreatie^i were vain aad 
he was forced to stem the torrent unassisted and alone. A long and desperate 
struggle ensued, and at length, completely defeated and driven to desperation 
he killed himself, afwe making a vain attempt to poison the emperor Dae a 
became a Romaii province (A. D. 106) ; and a stone bridge, of immense length 
thrown across the Danube, still records the success of Trajan 

The Emperor Hadrian, the successor of Trajan, followed the plan commenced 
by Cseaar, and established an immense line of fortified encampmi.nt8 at the 
most important points, and castles along the left bank of the Bhine and the 
right bank of the Danube, thus surrounding that frontier with forts He c n 
nected them by high and straight roads, ptorided with watch towers at short 
intervals apart: these roads were carried over the mountains, mste'\d of through 
the valleys, so as to prevent surprise. He also spared no expense in f rtifying 
the Black Forest, especially that point where it penetrates into Bisle and he 
constructed a great wall, which extended from Pfarring, on tl e Danubt, to Mit- 
tenberg, on the Maine, and is now known as the Teufelsmauer Heilenmauer 
or Pfahlgraben. It was completely fortified from one end to the other Alaige 
number of towns arose near these forts, on the wasted and desolate frontier 
which waa gradually repeopled and cultivated by Roman colonists, or by poor 
German fugitives and deserters. These lands were called agri decumatM (it is 
uncertain whether on account of a tenth paid by the cultivator, or from a Roman 
measure for marking out the fields, or from choosing one out of every ton peas 
ants to form the garrison of the fort). Of the cities which thus arose, tie most 
considerable were Trfeves and Mentz (Mayence), at the latter of which tho re- 
mains of a vast Roman aqueduct are still to be seen. The country wis placed 
under military government, the proconsul having unlimited power and authority 
in the province. The people soon adopted the customs, language, and luxurious 
habits of their masters. Hadrian and Trajan also planted powerful colonies in 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The right bank of the Rhine was divided into four 
provinces, viz., Rheetia, Noricum, Paunonia, and Mcesia ; and the left bank aHo 
into four, viz., Helvetia, Germania Prima, Germania Secunda, and Belgica 

A long interval of peace had elapsed, when one of those great and mysterious 
movements amongst tie tribes of the East agitated the whole of Germany A 
sudden and terrific irruption burst forth, in the year 162, from the interior of 
Germany, and spread like a torrent over the Roman empire, which was simul 
taneously attacked on the Rhine and the Danube by these barbarians, and m 
Asia by the Parthians. The Oatti were the first who crossed tho Rhine they 
wore defeated by Perlinax. The Marcomanni, followed by various tribes nest 
poured into Italy, and laid siege to Aquileia (A. D. 166). The brave defence 
of this city, and the sudden appearance of the emperor, Marcos Aurelius with 
a powerful army, induced them to recross the Danube. The emperor followed 
them, and, in a desperate battle fought on the frozen Danube, was completely 
victorious, recovering more than 100,000 Roman prisoners. He afterwards fol- 
lowed the Quadi into their own country, where his army had nearly perished 
from thirst, when a sudden fall of rain (occasioned, it was said, by tho prayers 
of the Christian soldiers, who thence obtained the uame of "the thundering 
legion") relieved them, and enabled them to subdue their enemies. Marcus 
Aurelius restored and garrisoned the ruined fortresses on the Danube. His suc- 
cessor, Commodus, however, concluded a shameful peace with the Germans 

During this century the small tribes were gradually fusing togeUier, an i many 
of them now disappear from history. The tribes on the Lower Rhine were hence- 
forth known only as the Catti and the Sicambri ; those on the Northern Oi,ean 
as the Frisii, the Chauci, and the Angli ; those of Southern Germany as the 
Alemanni and the Boioarii ; those of Central Germany, as the Hermunduri the 
Longobardi, and the Burgundians; iiose of Eastern Germany, as the Goths the 
Qepid*, and the Vandals. The Franks and tie Sasons soon after appear m 
place of the Sicambri and the Chauci. 
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AFRICA. 



There is no event of consequence 
to record in the history of this century. 
Considerable trade was carried on be- 
tween Rome and the northern coast of 
Afrna, and even with Ethiopia. The 
dominion of the emperor of Borne was 
quietly acquiesced in by the nations 
iwelhng on the shores of the Mediter- 
rinean, but the tribes inhabiting the 
interior of the continent never owned 
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CI ristianity spread rapidly, notwith- 
standing the hostility of the pagan 
priests, and the terrible persecutions 
permitted by the emperors ; tho history 
of its progress wilt be found in the 
pit,es devoted to the Christian Church. 
As the speculating Christians of the 
e^rly ages of the Church assigned to 
A-jTi CHRIST, when he should come upon 
earth the empire of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya, it may not be amiss to 
notice their traditions and opinions on 
the subject. "Antichrist" is the name 
of that MiN OF Siif, mentioned by 
St Paul in 2 Thess. ii., 3, 4, who is 
expected to precede the second coming 
of our Saviour. The Mohammedans 
also expect him, and give him the name 
of Daggiel (liar, or impostor). The 
name 'Antichrist" has been applied to 
many persons, especially to Rero, Tra- 
jan, Diocletian, Julian the Apostate, 
and Martin Luther. St. John describes 
him as having a mark, and a name, 
with a number expressing it ; this 
number is 666 (Rev. xiii., 17, 18). But 
it was disputed whether this number 
was to be discovered in the letters in 
his name (the letters in the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin alphabets being used 
IS numerals], or whether it was ia be 
understood as simply an arithmetical 
number. A vast amount of learning 
has boon espended on this subject, but 
no definite result has ever been ob- 
tained Equally unsuccessful have been 
tie endeavors to fix the time of his 
coming. The early fathers (Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, Chry- 
sostom, and Gregory theGreat) thought 
it was near at hand. Later writers 
have fixed it varioudy at A. D. 1326, 
1540 1734, 1789, 1800, and 1994. There 
was ancientiy a tradition that he would 
be bom of a Jewish family of the tribe 
of Dan, settled in Babylonia; that he 
would become master of Egypt, Ethio- 
pia and Libya, and then establishhim- 
self at Jerusalem for three years and a 
half after which the Saviour would 
reappear on earth, and subdue him. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 



Sweden. — The pontiff-kings of tho 
Yngling dynasty, of this century, a 
Visbur (A. D. 98-130), Domald (A. D. 
130-162), Domar (A. D. 162-190), 
Dyggve (A. D. 190-220), but we know 
little more of them than their nar 
The latter was the first that assumed 
the regal title, his predecessors being 
merely called Drottar, or lord, and t 
queens Drottingar. Domald was slain 
by the advice of his councillors, under 
the superstitious idea that a se- 
famine which afflicted the country 
could only be removed by sprinkling 
the altars of the gods at Upaala with 
the blood of their king. 

Denmark. — ThekingsofDenmavk — 
Nermund the Sage (died A. D. 140), 
Olaf 1., surnamed the Mild (A. D. 140- 
190), and Dan, surnamed Mykillati (or 
the Magnanimous) — call for no notice, 
except the last named, who, in tie next 
century, united all the petty kingdom 
intowhich Denmark was divided. Sucl 
unions were constantly efleeted, but 
they lasted only during the life of 
authors of them, and on their decease 
the monarchy was immediately dis- 
membered. The north swarmed with 
"kings" ; we read of thirty being assem- 
bled togetier on one occasion ; proba- 
bly many of them were tributary. 
When any sovereign of Jutland, o 
Scania, or Sigtun„ or any other plac 
in Denmark, Sweden, or Norway, ob- 
tained much celebrity aa awarrior, the 
local chiefs, who always assumed the 
title of kings, were always ready ta 
seek his protection, and serve under his 
banner. Though this obedience was 
temporary, a preference was usually 
given to such of the more powerful 
kings as were of the divine race of Odin. 
They passed their lives in warfare, \ 
racy, and hunting. Their thirst for 
adventure appears to have been ii 
liable. The student who desires to 
learn what exploits were considered 
honorable, and were attributed to the 
most renowned of the Scandinavian 
heroes, should consult Suorro Sturle- 
son's Heiiaskringla, which has been 
translated into English. The legends 
of Arngrim, and his magic sword ; of 
Swafurlam, and his twelve sons; of 
tie incantation of Hervor ; of Angan- 
tyr, and the Berserks ; of Sterkodder, 
the Hercules of the North ; of Gorm's 
wonderful voyage, and the palace of 
Geruth, are illustrative of these fierce 
Northmen. They will be found i 
Dunham's History of Denmark. 
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NETHERLANDS. 



The Frisii retained their indepen- 
dence. The tribes, and the provineeB 
into which the coantrj was divided, 
have already been noticed. The people 
on the Lower Rhino gradually became 
kno'wn only as the Cattt and the Sicaia- 
hri ; and all those on tJie Northern 
Ocean, as the Frisii, Chauoi, and Angli. 
The Franks soon afterwards appear in 
place of the Catti, Chama'vi, Sieambri, 
Bruc'teri, and Gherus'ci ; all which 
changes prove that the small districts 
(formerly separate from, and indepen- 
dent of, each other) had everywhere 
united, and had formed into large 
communities. This alliance may have 
heen induced bj several circumstances, 
such as common origin, the superiority 
of a. powerful tribe over its weaker 
neighbors, and finally the necessity of 
leaguing together on account of the 
renewal of the war with Rome, which 
took place A. D, 1G2. A simultaneous 
attack on the lioman empire was made 
by the German tribes. Those on the 
Ehine were the first in motion. An 
account of this war is given in the his- 
tory of Germany {p, 143). The Chauci 
appeared on the Northern Ocean in 
their pirate vessels, and ravaged the 
coasts of Gaul and Britain, 

The word Frank signifies "free", 
and the tribes that confederated for the 
preservation of their freedom were dis- 
tinguished by that name. It may be 
ascribed to Civilis, who, in the prece- 
ding century, roused all the Lower 
Germans in the name of freedom, and 
is said to have uttered these words to 
the people of Cologne: "You will be free 
{fran/c) among the free" (Jranken). 

The Saxons consisted of the Chauci, 
Frisii, and the remnants of the tribes 
on the Northern Ocean and the Baltic. 
Their name was derived from the an- 
cient Sacse (Sikhs) on the Indus, and 
from Sacha (race), and Sasson (free- 
holders). According to tradition, thej 
came by sea from the arm j of Alexander 
the Great to Hadel, where they landed, 
and buying from the Thuringi a gown- 
ful of earth, spread it over a largo ter- 
ritory to which they laid claim, and 
then inviting the Thuringian chiefs to 
meet them unarmed, murdered them 
during tie banquet witfi knives con- 
cealed beneath their dresses. Accord- 
ing to their legend, the Saxons, and 
their first king Asoan, sprang from the 
Hartz mountains; and the proverb, 
"There are. Saxons wherever pretlj 
girls grow out of trees", is still in use. 
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Theke can be little doubt as to the high antiquity of the original population of AraeriLa The extraordinary number 
of languages spoken in Central America, at the lime of its discovery by the Spaniards pioves either that the country 
was peopled from a variety of foreign nations, or that the indigenous race must ha\e been established there so long as 
to enable the laws of Providence, relative to the multiplication and distribution of the human race, to have come into 
gradual but full operation. There is no evidence that any considerable or varied migration took place from the Old 
World into the New; although it is highly probable that adventurers from time to time found their way across from 
Africa to Brazil, and from Asia across Behriug's Straits, or through the Aleutian Islands, or from Japan to the western 
shores of America. We are therefore constrained to adopt the former hypothesis; and we may further assert that no 
subsequent immigration has been of sufficient magnitude t« alter the distinctive character of this indigenous population. 
The languages of Guatemala, Chiapas, and Yucatan, have their common origin in the Maya idiom. According to 
Ximenes, the Calchiqnel, Quichfe, Zutuhil, Tzotzil, Zendal, Chanabal, Conoh, Mamfe, Lacandon, Peten, Ixil, Cakchi, 
Poconchi, and many other languages, are of this class. 

American traditions frequently allude to the journey ings of the tribes of the Quichfes, who came from the East, from a 
cold and icy region, across a stormy sea, io a region not less inhospitable on the American continent, whence they directed 
their footsteps southward. Their march was slow and painful ; they encountered terrible privations ; but at lengti they 
reached Central America, where they settled, and where their descendants are still to be found. The primitive civilisa- 
tion of the southern portion of tie continent probably arose in the countries now known by the names of Tabasco, Chi- 
apas, Oaxaca, Yucatan, Guatemala, San Salvador, and Honduras. The multitude and variety of the ruins found there, 
combined with the traditions of the past, all point to this region as the source of the culture and splendor to which the 
Meaioans afterwards attained. According to the ancient Tzendal tradition, the banks of the Tabasco and of the Uzuma- 
cinta were the scenes of the wondrous works performed by Votan, the most ancient of American legislators, many cen- 
turies before the Christian Era. These rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico from the snowy chain of the Chuchumatanes 
{Cordilleras of Guatemala). The ruins of Palenqufe, the most ancient of American cities, are still to be seen in Gualo- 
mala; and, it is said, that even at this day there exist among the Lacandons, dwelling between the Ueumacinta and 
Vera Paz, populous cities, the last refuge of the ancient civilized Indians of Central America, who preserve their religion 
and their antique costume. In this region Votan began his labors: he found the people savage, and instructed them in 
the arts of civilization. That Votan was a real personage there is good reason to suppose, but he has been elevated to 
the rank of a god, and of a mediator between the Supreme Being and man, and it is impossible to decide whether all 
the attributes and actions ascribed to him are all his, or due to others of the same name. The analogy in the Tiendal, 
the Quichfe, and the Mexican traditions, relative to the personages presented under the names of Votan, Cukulcan, and 
Guoumafes or Quetzalcohnati, leads to the belief Uiat they are one and the same person. Votan was the founder of 
Palenqufe, Paxil, and Cayala, and of those famous temples and palaces whose magnificewt ruins still astonish the beholder. 
The Tzendal tradition says that he came originally from Cuba, with a number of his countrymen ; that he first explored 
the thousand islands of the lagune of Terminos, and then ascended the Uzumacinta, on the banks of which river, at the 
foot of the Tumbala mountains, he settled ; there he founded Naohan (city of serpents), afterwards called Palenqufe. He 
was welcomed by the T/endals, and became their ruler. In the course of a long reign Votan four times visited his native 
land ; and he wrote a treatise on the origin of the Indians, in which he proved that they descended from Imos, of the 
race of Chan (the serpent), and originally came from Chivim (wherever that may be: the Spanish historian, OrdoHez, 
says it means the land of the Hivites, in Canaan). He divided the monarchy which he had established into four parts, 
and one of them was given to the foreign chiefta,ins ; their capital was Tulha, the ruins of which have heen found near 
Ooocinco, on the other side of the Tumbala mountains. A curious tradition is still preserved among the Tzendals, that 
a subterranean road of prodigious length traversed the mountains, and connected the temple of Tulha with that of Pa- 
lenqui, and that it was dug by order of Votan. He also founded the city of Ghowel, or Tzequil, or Huey-Zacatlan, in a 
valley of the lofty mountwns of Ciudad Beal. 

As to the era of Votan, there is nothing to guide us ; but all American tradition refers it to a very remote period. 
About the same time another great chief and lawgiver, named Zauna (or Itzamai.), arrived in Yucatan, accompanied by 
a number of priests, warriors, and artists. He established himself thero, and founded a kingdom, into which he intro- 
duced laws, arts, and sciences. He built the city of Mayapan for his capital ; and he divided his territory into large 
provinces, which he granted as hereditary fiefs to the principal chiefs who had accompanied him, but subordinate to the 
prince of Mayapan. It, is said that he introduced figures or characters for letters. He died at an advanced age, and was 
buried at a place where subsequently arose the city of Itamal-Dl (or Itzamai), He was held in equal veneration with 
Votan in subsequent ages. The descendants of Votan sank into insignificance, and some centuries afterwards suecuntbed 
to tie Toltecs: the last of them, Chinax, was hung and burnt by the "nagual" (ToUec leader). 

The annals of Mexico dwell upon two facts : 1. The arrival of a foreign race, led by an illustrious personage, and 
coming from the East. 2, The existence of an ancient empire, known by the name of Huehue-Tlapallan, whence the 
ancestors of the Tolteoa (or Nahuas) migrated in consequence of a revolution, and after much suffering established them- 
selves in the Aztec plateau. It is supposed that this last-mentioned Toltec emigration took place either during the first 
century before, or the first century after, the Christian Era. These emigrants wore termed Nahuatl, Nahual, or Nawal 
(a word signifying wise or skilled), and their language became tlie predominant one throughout Central America. The 
illustrious personage who came from the East, heading the foreign colony above mentioned, was styled QuETZALCOHtfATi. 
(pronounced Keta'al-whotl), or Gucumatz. Under him they arrived in Tamoanchan, where he founded the city of 
Sioalanco, which became one of the most flourishing cities in Central America. He extended his influence into the 
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OENTBAL AMEKICA. 



neighboring empire of Xibalba (Palecque), and attempted to conquer it; but in 
this he failed, and he then returned to the land whence he came. On hia de- 
parture, the four leading chiefs — Oxomoco, Cipactonal, Tlaltetecui, and Xuchi- 
caoaoa — convolved at Huohue-Tlapallan the assembly of the Nahuan nation, and 
established the new calendar for astrological as well as astronomical purposes, 
which remained in use until the destruction of Mexico by the Spaniards. Oxo- 
moco and Cipactonal assumed the government of the entire empire of theToltecs. 
Their sons, Hunhuahpu and Wuoub-Hunahpu, having endeavored to gain pos- 
session of the empire of Xibalba, were put to death. Another son, Esbalanqufe, 
retired into the mountains of Quiohfe, where he founded an independent king- 
dom, of which the sacred city of Utlatlan became the capital. Here we have the 
old story of barbarous exploits : one king or chief dethrones another. Bxbalanqufe 
was driven out of his kingdom, and another Hunahpu replaced him. Chalcatzin 
and Tlacamitzin succeeded the latter, when a fresh revolution drove the Toltecs 
to the shores of the Paoifio, where they built the city of Tlapallantonco. Thence 
they removed towards the northwest, and established several kingdoms in 
Southern California. Some, however, turned towards Yucatan ; of these were 
the Tntul-Sius, who subsequently established their dominion over that country. 
The epoch of this dispersion of the great Nahuan or Toltec nation has been care- 
fully preserved : it is the first precise date we meet with in the annals of Central 
America, and is fixed at the year 174 of our era. For a full account of these 
early ages, and of the national archives whence they are derived, the student is 
referred to the work of the learned Abbfi Brasseur de Bourbourg, entitled 
Hiatoire des IfatioTis civilia6es du Mexiqui et de I'Amiriqwe-Cenirale, durant Us 
Slides ani^ietirs d Christopke Colomb, to which we are mainly indebted for our 
information respecting the heroic ages of Central America. 

Like all other countries of antiquity, Central America had its giants, the 
Quinamifes, whose dominion extended over the interior provinces of Mexico and 
Guatemala, but of whose origin and form of government we are ignorant. They 
were a brutal race, addicted to the grossest vices; but subsequently became partly 
civilized by a race whom they styled Olmecs and Xiealaneas, and finally were 
esterminated by them at a solemn festival on the plateau of Huitziiapan, A 
few escaped, but their descendanta were exterminated by the Toltecs some cen- 
turies afterwards. The only reminiscence of them left was the name of one of 
their divinities, Tlaloc {or Tlalotl), who had also been one of their great kings. 
Contemporary with the Olmecs were the Mixtecas (called also Zapoteoaa), the 
Totonacs, and the Othomis. The Totonacs claimed to have been tJie builders of 
the great pyramids in Teotihuacan, and to have been the first settlers in Anahuac. 
They came from Chicomoztoc, while the Chichiecs were still settled there. 
Someof them settled in Xalpan; others near Lake Xaltocan. The Othomis were 
a distinct race, speaking a monosyllabic language like the Chinese, which they 
called Hiang-hiung (" the permanent speech" ; the name Othomi signifies " never 
tranquil"). They inhabited Mexico before the Toltecs; and tiey worshipped 
one deity, O-kha ("the holy remembrance"): they styled heaven Ma-he-tae, 
Their principal heroes, whom they worshipped as demigods, were Otomitl (or 
Othon Tecuhtli), Atetein, and Yoxippa; the last named being the most honored. 
They shaved their head, with the exception of one tuft or tail, after the Chinese 
fashion, and it may reafeonably be inferred that they were of Chinese origin. 
But being subdued in turn by the Toltecs, the Chiehimecs, and the Aztecs, they 
became the most abject of men, and their name synonymous with all that is 
base. Their principal cities were Mam-he-ni (afterwards Tollan), Otompan, and 
Teotihuacan (the r sa red c tv) On eaeatl s the most fan o s of the Totonafl 
princes of Teot huacan Xatontan h s su ce sor wl u 1 ed at the time of the 
Toltec nvis » of Mex co was bur ed n one f tl e last pyramids of Teoti- 
huacan 

Allu n has alrealy leen n ide to the wear son e m grat on of the Quichfes 
from Tula that d stant ea tern unlry when e they cam The particulars 
ore given in the Abbfi de Bourbourg's work, above cited (book ii., ch. ii.). The 
most remarkable incident connected with it is The Apotheosis of Nanahuatl, 
which is constantly referred to in Mexican traditions. The chiefs of the Quichfes 
had vowed that if they ever reached the end of their journey, Teotihuacan, and 
subdued the land, thay would sacrifice on^of their lumber to the gods. Having 
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arrived at the holy city they chose Nanahuatl, who was suffering from a loath- 
some disease, which became honored afterwards ! That chief was accordingly 
burnt, with his servant Metatli, and thay reappeared as a bright sun and m 
in the heavens. This is doubtless an astronomical allegory, for it is spokeo 
with mysterious reverence, and it installed a new period styled Nahui-Ollin 
(the fourth movement), or of Ollin-Tonatiuh (the sun in movement). It coin- 
cides with the Mexican year 1 Silei, and probably commences the era of the 
calendar of which Oxomoco and Cipactonal weru the authors. This apotheosis 
of the sun and moon gave rise to the erection of the two principal pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, and the Mexicans ob»erved several festivals in honor of it until 
the Spanish invasion. It also was the commencement of the horrid practice of 
offering up human sacrifices to the gods, which in after ages was carried lo such 
a frightful extent. 

It has been already stated that the Mayan chronology fixes the year 174 of 
the Christian Bra as the date of the departure of the four Tutul-Xius " from the 
house of Nonohual and the land of Tulapan, which is to tho west of Zujna (or 
Zuywa), having at their head Holon-Chan-Tepeuh." This epoch was also that 
of their arrival in Chacnouitan. Afier this event the chronology remains silent 
until the year 268, when a second emigration of the Tutul-Xius took place. But 
nowhere are we told who were the Tutul-Xius, nor why they left their country. 
It appears certain that iJiey belonged to the Nahuatl race, and that they poi 
fully aided th? spread of Toltec civilization in Yucatan. We are entirely igno- 
rant as to the length of time which had elapsed since Zamna laid the foundations 
of civilization in that country, until the appearance of the Tutul-Xius there ; 
andowing to tho barbarous fanaticism of tho Spanish priest, Diego Landa, bishop 
of Merida,who destroyed all the native archives and records that he could find, 
we have no connected history of what occurred during that long period. JSever- 
theless some traces have been left. We can also ascertain certain particulars 
with regard to a small number of the deities worshipped by these Tutul-Xius. 
These gods were kings, who had, in their time, been either good or i>ad, and t( 
whom altars had been erected either through love or fear, hut no datos can b( 
assigned to their esiatence. The principal deity, or rather demigod, aftor Zamaa, 
was Kinieh'Kakmd. He dedicated a magnificent temple to the sun in the city 
of Izamal, where, personifying the god, he received divine himors. After his 
death his renown increased considerably, and he had the reputation of being 
able to allay pestilence or famine. The priests in his tomple appear to have 
understood the art of setting fire to objects by directing upon them the s 
rays concentrated in a focus, for we are told that when sacrifices were offered, 
fhey brought down the divine fira by the aid of a mirror, and burnt the victims 
Kinieh-Kakmfl also instituted an order of " Virgins of the Sun ", whose duty il 
was to keep the sacred fire perpetually burning in honor of tho great luminary. 
His daughter was tie first who inaugurated the dignity of Isnacan-Katun (or 
Superior of the Vestals), Her chastity and piety caused her to be worshipped 
after her death, under the name of Zuhui-Kak (or, the Virgin of the Fira), ai 
the protectress of young girls. The rules of this order of Vestals were far mon 
rational than those of the Roman Vestals; for, 1, no one could be compelled b 
become a member of it. 2. The vows were made for a limited time only; but if 
they were broken before the expiration of that time, or if the fire should bee 
extinct, the offender was shot to death with arrows, 3. When the time had 
pired, the Vestals might marry; thwir lovers merely demanding them of the 
chief priest, who could not oppose any obstacle to the union, but was expected 
to give his consent as a matter of course. 

Next to Kinieh-Kaknifi, in dignity, was Ahchuy-Kak, the god of war. I: 
was, in his lifetime, a famous warrior, but the details of his exploits have n 
been banded down to us. But among the Tutul-Xius, in time of war, the imago 
of this god was dressed in regal ornaments, and borne before the soldiers by 
the four most valiant captains in the army, and the greatest honors were paid 
to it on the march. The Spanish historians, Lizana (Historia de Iniesira 
Senora de Izamal) and CogolLudo {Historia de Yucatan), mention other dei- 
ties ; but it is not easy to determine whether these heroes preceded the epoch 
of the Ttttul-Xius, or whether they reigned after that raoe made its appearance 
in Yucatan. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



The Christian religion, in defiance of pen f hd wmdg tp 
gress. Wo are assured by the most unescept bltetm ythftp II 
estensiveiy throughout the whole East, as w 11 as w g th R m G k 
Germans, Spaniards, Sritons, Gauls, and oth t Km It 

siona were made of the Seripturea, the most i d 1 g th t k wn th 
Italic, -which, was followed by the Syriao, Egypti d Eth p 1 d d h 

progress had Christianity made, that nutnbe f p wh m f 1 

depended on the seryioes of the heathen temyl w th w t f mpl y 
ment. This occasioned serious outcries ag t tl Ch t an d 1 d t( tl 
tiird persecution (A. D. 107-115), which w too d ly t I t( Vy th 

Emperor Trajan. Great cruelties were perpetrated. Amongst the most jllus- 
trioQS victims were Clb'ofhas, bishop of Pella, who was crucified at the request 
of the Jews (A. D. 108). The illustrious and venerable Igka'tius, bishop of 
Antiooh, the disciple of the Apostles Peter, Paul, and John, was condemned by 
Trajan to be torn to pieces by wild heasta in the amphitheatre at Eome (A. D, 
115), But in no portion of the empire did they aufier more than in Bithynii 
of which provlnoe Pliny the Younger was governor. That officer having ap- 
plied to the emperor for instructions as to how he waa to act towards thi 
received for answer that "the Christians were not to be officiously sought after, 
hut that such aa were accused and convicted of an adherence to Christianity 
were to he put to death as wicked citizens, if they did not return to the religion 
of their ancestors." Such was the famous edictof Trajan, under which numbers 
suffered death. It was renewed and confirmed by the Emperor Hadrian, who 
was, however, more disposed than his predecessor to protect the Christiana, 
partly owing to the noble refusal of Sere'nus Grania'nus, proconsul of Asia, to 
encourage the fury of the multitude, and to that officer's lemonsUance to the 
emperor, and partly owing to the Apology for ChTutianity, addressed to him by 
QciDRi'TUS, bishop of Athens, a disciple of the apostles. In Judea the furious 
Barchoch'ebas, the fictitious king of the Jews, vented his wrath against all those 
Christians who refused to join the revolt which he had raised against the Roman 
power (A. D. 131). But though the edicts of Trajan and Hadrian afforded somo 
protection to those Christiana who were not disposed to avow their faith publicly, 
and prohibited any malicious search after them, yet their enemies soon found 
means to evade these edicts ; and, under the reign of Antoninus Pius, they in- 
vented a new method of attacking them by accusing them of impiety and athe- 
ism. This calumny was refuted in an able manner by Ji'siiif MARTrn (A. D. 
141), in an "Apology" addressed to the emperor. The effect of this composition 
was such that that equitable prince issued an order to the efiect that all pro- 
ceedings against the Christians should be regulated by the edict of Hadrian 
and, in order further to stop the atrocities which were practised, he promulgated 
a fresh edict, denouncing capital punishment against such as should, f r the 
future, accuse the Christians without being able to prove them guilty of crime 
Nevertheless the position of the Christians was not improved hy these meaaure>" 
of the emperor. In the reign of Marcus AureUus they were charged witl the 
moat monstrous crimes, and that emperor unhappily lent a willing ear to these 
calumnies, paying little regard to the Apologies written hy Justin Martyr 
Athenag'oras, and Ta''tlan. Though famed for his humanity, Marcus Aureli us 
did not display any leniency towards the Christians; but, on the contrary iist- 
e ed w 11 ly t ti usatlons brought against them. With his sanction the 

m t It rm nts w re inflicted on them : torture, crucifixion, burning and 

beh ad ng w f ly ised. Thousands of Christiana perlahed; amrng the 
m t llu t n t m were Polycarp and Justin Martyr. Many eh irohe^ 
parti larly th f Ly ns and Vienne, in Trance, were nearly destroyed ( i D 
1 7) Th Emp V us was not behind Marcus Aurelius in urging this per 
secution of the Christiana (A,D. 164). During the reign of Com'raodus the 
Christians suffered very little ; but at the end of the century, when Seve'r is « is 
proclaimed emperor, Asia, Egypt, and other provinces were literally dyed with 
the blood of the martyrs. 

Numerous heresies, too, sprang up In the Church, the most important of whi(.h 
were those of Bahil'ides, Val'entine, and Mar'cion, Basilides was an Egyp- 
tian Gnostic. He taught that the Supreme Being produced from himself seven 
.^ons(eternalnatures), who, again, engendered 365 angels. These angels male 
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it, until they quarrelled. God then sent his own Son, 

Ch t th h f of the jEons, to restore peace : he united himself with the 

J wh was crucified by the ^on who presided over the Jews. These 

b It w urpassed hy Carpoc'rates of Alexandria, who adopted them, 

d f ght th t t was lawful for men to give full license to their passiona. 
V 1 I: th E yptian, first promulgated his doctrines at Rome, whence they 
p ad th gh Europe, Asia, and Africa. His doctrines were very singular 

d tl y d eloped the Oriental philosophy, are deserving of note. Hi 

t ght th t the "Plero'ma" (immensity of space) there were thirty .^ons, 
h If al h If f male, and four more of neither sex. These four were Horns, 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, and Jesus, The youngest of the female ^ons, Sophia 
(wisdom), brought forth a daughter, named Aoh'amoth, who being banished 
from the Pleroma, fell info and arranged the undigested mass of matter ; and, by 
the assistance of Jesua, produced the Demlur'ge (subordinate workman). This 
Demiurge separated the animalfrom the terrestrial matter, and outof the former 
created theheavens, and outof the latter the earth. He also made man, uniting 
In him the subtile and the grosser matter, but Achamoth added to him also a 
spiritual and a celestial substance. Yalentlne further taught that this wor) 
a compound of good and evil ; whatever ia good In it comes down from God, and 
to Him It ahall return, and then the world shall be destroyed by fire. The sect 
of the Valentinlans became divided into several branches, some of which took 
the name of the orlginaiors. Thus there were the Ptolem'aites, the Secun'di- 
ans, the Herac'leonites, and the Marco'slans : some that of their peculiar tenets, 
as the Ad'amltes, who professed prlmitivo innocence ; the Serpentin'ians, who 
held that the serpent which tempted Eve was Christ, and therefore worshipped it. 

Marcicn of Pontus believed in two principles — one good, the other evil; 
these he added a third, or intermediate Deity, to whom he ascribed the creation 
of this bwer world, and the legislation of the Jews. Akmo'nius Sac'cha 
Alexandria was of the sect of the Eclectics, or Neo-Platonlsts. He taught that 
true philosophy came from the East into Greece, where it was hold in all 
purity by Plato, but that it had become corrupted, and therefore Christ came 
purify It. He considered the Deity and the universe as constituting one gri 
whole, and he maintained the eternity of the world, the empire of Provlden 
and the government of mankind by demons. He commanded his disciples 
mortify the flesh, in order that they might become Theurges, or able to see ■ 
mons ; and he asserted that Christ was the chief Theurge (the workman of God). 
This new system of philosophy had a most Injurioua effect on Christianity, for 
its doctrines became mixed up with all kinds of theories arising out of Platonism, 
respecting the nature of the soul, the destiny of man, the efficacy of faith, the u 
of reason, ete. 

Besides these sects there arose various others. Prax'eas denied that there w 
any real difference between thcEather, Son, and Holy Ghost : hence his followers 
wore named Monarchians, and also Patrlpaasiana, because they said the Eather 
Buffere i with Christ on the cross. Hermog'enes (the painter), Carpocrates, Bar- 
desa nea, Elxai, Saturnl'nus, and Tatian, were all more or leas of the Eclectic 
school and had numerous followers ; but it is Impossible to give here evei 
outline of their doctrines, which comprehended various degrees of absurdity. 
But the most audacious of all the heretics of the second century was Monta'i 
an ign rant fanatic of Phrygia, who declared that he was the Paraclete, or Com- 
forter promised by the Lord ; and that he was sent to perfect the precepts of 
Christ He taught no new doctrines, but inculcated excessive austerity, a 
condemned all care of the body and the cultivation of literature. Hia sovc 
d ctnnee gained him many proselytes, and his followers afterwards spread ov 
Asia Africa, and part of Europe, the most eminent being Tertullian of Carthage. 

During this century the form of Church government progreased. One Ep 
copus (inspector or bishop) presided over every Christian assembly, and he w 
assiate 1 by a council of presbyters (eldera). Doaeona of various classes we 
subordinate to both. Ithecame customary for the churches to assemble at s^at 
t me*" to deliberate on their common interests. These assemblies were termed 
Synods by the Greeks, and Councils by the Latins; and the laws enacted by 
them were called Cauona, The authority of the bishops was considerably ii 
rea'ied by these Councils, and it became usual to appoint one of the provincial 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHUECH. 



bishops to preside over them. Then, again, as the Church apread, a new ordPr 
of ecclesiastics was created to superintend the bishops themselves : these were 
styled Patriarchs. They resided at the capital cities, such as Borne, Antiooh 
Alexandria, and subsequently Constantinople. The usages in the Church ai»o 
received some modifications, owing to the adopting of Jewish analogies. Thus 
the bishops were held to occupy the place of Ligh-priestfi, the presbyters that 
of priests, and the deacons that of Levites. Tithes, first fruits, and sacrifices 
were talked of; and, in imitation of the Greek and Roman mysteries, many terms 
were introduced which had mystic meanings. Symbols also were used ; thus 
milk and honey were given to converts in tokenof their regeneration. Turning 
towards the eaat, while praying, was a eoniDion custom. The religious meptings 
of tiie early Christians were held generally on the first day of tho week, which 
hence received the name of " the Lord's day" ; though some observed the fourth 
day, on which Christ was betrayed ; and some the sisth, as being that of his cru- 
cifixion. The hour of assembly was generally after sunset, or before dawn. 

Baptism was celebrated publicly twice a year, viz., at Easter and Whitsuntide 
(Pentecost), by tho bishops. It was performed on adults by immersion, after 
repeating the Apostles' Creed, and the confession of sins. After immersion they 
were anointed, and milk and honey were given to them. Great disputes arose 
between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the time and mode of observing 
Easter. They both fasted during Passion week, but the Eastern Christians kept 
the Paschal day (or annivei'sary of the crucifixion) on the fourteenth day of the 
first Jewish month, at the time the Jews kept their Passover. Three days after- 
wards they celebrated the resurrection. But the Western Christians held their 
Paschal feast on the night preceding the anniversary of Christ's rising from the 
dead. For so domg they pleaded the authority of the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
This practice led to severe contentions between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, went to Rome to confer with Anicetus, 
bishop of that city, upon the subject ; but the conference was without effect. 
Subsequently Victor I., who was bishop of Borne from A. D. 193 fo A. D. 201, 
commanded the Asiatic prelates to celebrate Easter as the Western Churches 
did. Polyc'rates, bishop of Bphesus, flatly refused to obey him. Some say that 
thereupon Victor excommunicated all the Asiatic bishops, but was ultimately 
pacified by the remonstrances of Irenteua, bishop of Lyons. The dispute was 
not settled until the fourth century, when the Council of Nice abolished the 
Asiatic practice, and ord^ned the observance of Easter throughout Christendom 
according to the Western mode. It may here be observed that the word Easter 
is of Saxon origin, and imports the Eastern goddess, Astarte (Mstgirt), in honor 
of whom sacrifices were annually offered in (he spring, about the time of the 
Passover; hence the two observances of the Passover and of Astarte became 
confounded, and finally the Saxon word came to represent the Jewish observance. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was generally administered on Sundays, 
and was considered so essential to salvation that it was administered to infants. 
It was called the " Eucharist" (thanksgiving), because Christ, in the institution 
of it, gave thanks to God. 

We have already seen that the Church founded at Rome by the apostles was 
presided over at first by Linus, Anacletus, and Clement L The latter was suc- 
ceeded by Evaristus (A. B. 100-100), who, it is said, divided Rome into parishes, 
assigning a priest to eaoh, and seven deacons to attend the bishop. lie was mar- 
tyred at Rome, and was buried on the Vatican mount. The next bishop of 
Rome was Alesander I,, who held the see ten years (A. D. 109-119), and was 
also martyred. His successor was Sixtus or Xistus 1. (A. D. il9-I2T), of whom 
little is recorded. It is probable that he was martyred in those sanguinary 
times. After him came Teles'phorus, a Greek by birth, who became seventh 
bishop of Rome. He also was martyred {A. D. 139), after holding the see more 
than eleven years. Ilyginus hold the see not quite four years (A. D, 139-142), 
and ended his life peaceably. In his reign Valentine promulgated his famous 
heresy at Rome ; and Cerdo came from Syria to the imperial city (A. J), 140), 
teaching the doctrines of Marcion. Hyginus was succeeded by Pius I., a native 
of Aquileia, who excommunicated Valentine and Marcion. It is said that he 
died by the sword [A. D. 157), and was buried at the foot of tlie Vatican hill. 
The first 36 bishops of Rome, down to Liberius, and, excepting him, those who 

What ia said of tithee an^ firet fruil3? — SymbolB? — Kelig[oua meetings? — Baptiain ? — 
Ei^ster?— (Jive an account of the dieput«betneen the Eastern and Western Ghnrchee.—WlienQe 
[iienameEaater?— Wtatof theLord'a Sapper?— What is reoofded of Evariatus?— Ales- 
ander 1.7 — Siitus I.? — Tclesphorua? — Hjginua? — Piua I.? 
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suucee led that pontiff', down to Symmachus, in A. D. 498, are honored among the 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church ; and out of 248 bishops and popes, from 
Linus to Clement XIII., 78 are included in the Roman mortyrology. 

The snocesBor of Pius I. was Anice'tus, who has been already mentioned a 
having J dispute with the Eastern bishops respecting the observance of Easter. 
His interview with Polycarp, bishop of Ephesus, on the subject, was not 
ductile of good. Anicetus was bishop of Rome more than ten years (A. D. 
157 lOS) He died a natural death, and was succeeded by Soter (A. D. 168- 
177), of whom few particulars are recorded. The next bishop was Eleutherius, 
a Greek, who had been deacon of the Church under Anicetus. It is said that 
Eleutherius was applied to by Lucius, a petty king of Britain, to send s 
missionaries to instruct the Britons in the Christian faith. The bishop sent 
several, the tvro principal being Puga'tius and Damia'nus (or, as the oldWeish 
chronicle calls them, Fagan and Dwywan). These two died at Llandaff, and 
appear to have made many converts. Another act of Eleutherius was his 
demnation of Flori'nus, who taught that God was the author of evil ; and of 
Blastus, who maintained that the Eastern mode of observing Easter ought to be 
observed at Borne. He governed the Church 15 years, and died A. D. 193. His 
successor was Victor I., a native of Africa, an active and vigilant man, whose 
pontificate was passed in disputes with heretical teachers, and with the Eastern 
Churches regarding the observance of Easter. He died a natural death, A. D. 201. 
In this century, in addition to the gospels and epistles now generally co 

IS, there were many others in circulation, whose 
e apocryphal (doubtful), via., 1, an Epistle of 
,, the Protevangel of St. James, the Gospel of 
St. Thomas, the Acts of Pilate, the Descent of Christ (all four in Greek), the 
History of Joseph, the Gospel of the Infancy (both in Arabic), the Gospel of the 
Infancy by St. Matthew, and the Gospel of the Nativity of St. Mary (both in 
Latin); 3, several acts and journeys of St. Peter and St, Paul; 4, the heretical 
gospel of Marcion; 5, the Sibylline Oracles; 6, the Book of Ezra; 7, the Book 
of Enoch ; 8, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ; 9, the Ascension of 
Esaias ; 10, Vaticin'ia Hystaa'pis ; 11, the General Epistle of St. Barnabas ; 
12, some epistles of Clement and Igna'tius. The other writings attributed 
fo Clement were the Apostolical Canons, the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Recognitions of Clemens, and the Clementina, The Apostolic Canons consist 
of 85 ecclesiastical laws, and contain a view of the Church government and dis- 
cipline received among the Greek and Oriental Christians in the 2d and 3d ci 
turiea. The Apostolical Constitutions are in eight books, and contain rules for 
Christian worship, to which the author (whoever he was) has prefixed the na 
of tho apostles. The Becognition of Clemens, and the Clementina, were 
productions of an Alexandrian Jew, writtten as an answer to the objections 
brought by the Jews, Gnostics, and Philosophers, against the Christian religiot 
The Epistles of Ignatius to Polycarp, the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Tral- 
lians, the Romans, the Philadolphians, the Smyrnseans, and the Philippians, 
asserted by some to be genuine. Dr. Mosheim says it is not easy to detem 
the question {Ecclesiastical Histor}), vol. i., part ii., ch. ii.) The Epistle of Bar- 
nabas is supposed to have been written by a Jew. Tke S/eplurdtif Hermaa 
was another religious work in vogue at this period; it nas the produrti n of 
Hermas, the brother of Pius I., bishop of Rome. Jerome ranks Seneca the 
preceptor of Nero, among the holy writers of the Chun,h on account of his 
(alleged) correspondence with the Apostle Paul. 

The creed known by the name of " The Apostles' Creed was not framed by 
the apostles, although it contains apostolic doctrines ; nor did it exist aa a creed 
in their time. Various accounts have been given of its origin. Ambrose of 
Milan, who lived in the latter part of the 4th century, affirms that it was com- 
posed by the twelve apostles, each one contributing a clause. But Luke, who 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles, makes no mention of so remarkable an event. 
Many learned writers have discussed this subject; the student is referred to 
Mr. Justice Bailey's Common Prater, and Sir Peter King's History of the 
Apostles' Creed, for further information. 

The first use of the phrase " Catholic (universal) Church" occurs in an epistle 
from the Church of Smyrna to that of Lyons, written A. D. 170, 

How many bishops of Rome ore saiatt?— How many of them miirlyrs?— What of Anice- 
tuar — Soler?- Eleutherius? — Lucius, king of Britain?- Wbat gospels and epistles were 
olroulatfd?— What of the nritinga of Clement? — Of Ignatius ?— The Epiatle of Birnalias? 
— Hermas ? — Seneca7— What if said of the origin of the Apostles' Creed? 
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There is uo doubt as to fJie progreea 
mode by the ancient Hindoos in astron- 
omy. Some of the moat eminent of 
modern European astronomers, Cassini, 
Baillj, and Playfair, maintain that au- 
tlientic Hindoo observations of the 
movements of the heareoly bodies so 
far baelt as 3000 years before Christ, 
are still extaoti and it t n tli t 

the exactness of the nk m t n 
which they have assign d t th 
and moon, could only h b t 

tained by a comparison f d b 
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lb k history 
1 Y eealed 
. 1 dgew.. 
) d A th y Id h made 
but little progress in astronomy with- 
out considerable knowledge of mathe- 
malloE, so -we Snd that the ancient 
UindooH were far in advance of other 
nations in this respeot, and had diacov' 
ered much that was unknown m Eu 
rope even in the 16th century In a 
work entitled " Surya Sidhanta", writ- 
ten in the 5th century aftfr Christ, a 
system of trigonometry is giien which 
goes far beyond anything known to the 
Greeks. The Hindoos discovered the 
proportion of the radin« to the circum- 
ference of the circle, and they invented 
the decimal notation. In algebra they 
excelled all their coteniporaries. Aryn 
Bhatta, one of their greatest algebra- 
ists, flourished about A, B. 360. He 
discovered a mode of resolving equa- 
dons involving several unknown quan- 
tities, and indeterminate problems of 
the first degree. But he was not the 
inventor of algebra among the Hin- 
doos; it is evident that the science in 
his time had been brought to its then 
state by the labors of the mathemati- 
cians of preceding ages. 
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Ire reign of Artaba'nes IV. (the last of the dynasty of the Arsaeidfe) was marked by aa invasion of the country by 
the Roman Emperor CaracnJla. The historian Herodian says that CaraealSa endeavored to entrap the Parthian prince 
in a base manner. He asked his daughter in marriage, and having been betrothed, he invited Artabanes and his Court 
to a banquet, in the midst of which the Romans fell upon the unarmed Parthians, massacred some and plundered the 
rest. But according to Dion Cossius, Caraoalla made an unexpected inroad into Media, and ravaged the country before 
the Parthians could prepare for its defence ; that he spent the winter in Edessa, intending to renew his invasion in the 
following summer, but was prevented, having been assassinated by some of his guards at the instigation of Ma«rinus. 
The Partliians retaliated by levying an immense army, and pursuing the Romans. The Emperor Macrinus hastened to 
t th m. Two engagements took place, in which the Parthians got the better of him. They very nearly surrounded 
h d so reduced him that he found it prudent to enter into negotiations with them. He was fortunate enough to 

I 1 y restoring the year's plunder, and paying an indemnity for the costs of the war. Dion Cassius says the amount 
w 50 0)0,000 draehmas (about $213,000,000), but it is scarcely credible that he could have raised such a sum in time. 
P w concluded A. D. 217. 

yi while, Ait»rsHEER (or Artaiehies) Bab'ioan (the son of Babek, a descendant of Sassan, the grandson of Isfun- 

d ) wh) had risen to eminence by his genius and courage, having resolved to attempt the revival of the Persian men- 

hy ntrived to make himself master of Kerman, Ispahan', and nearly all Irak, before Artabanes attempted to check 

h p ess. The latter then seeing his danger, resolved to risk all on one battle. The armies met on the plain of 

Hoo m where, after a desperate conflict, Artaboni^s lost both his crown and his life, and Ardisheer was hailed on the 

h. Id f lattle with the proud title of "Shahan Shah", or king of kings. Following up his victory, he subdued the 

m d of the empire, and having thus subverted the dominion of the Parthians, which had lasted 475 years, he 

fi ly t bllshed the Sas8''jinii>e dynasty of Persian piinces on the throne (A. D. 226). The Sassan'idse occupied it until 

th q est of Persia by the Arabs (A. D. 651). From the commencement of the Sassanida dynasty the history of 

P umes a new character, and there is as fair an agreement between eaatern and western writers as can be expected 

f thirs of different nations. The Persian writers have no dates even at this epoch, but the period they assign to 

th of each prince generally accords with the more exact chronology of western authors. With regard to the 

d t of Persia under the dynasty of the Arsacidje, the following remarks by Gibbon {Decline and Fall of the Soman 

E p o\. i. p. 329) will give the student an accurate idea of it; " The weak indulgence of the Arsaoides had resigned 

t tl ns and brothers the principal provinces and the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary 

po s. The miaxm, or eighteen most powerful satraps, were permitted to assume the regal title ; and the vain 

p d f the monarch was delighted with a nominal dominion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians 

th lountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or seldom obeyed, 

anjL.uperior; and the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, alively image of the feudal system, which has since 

prevailed in Europe." 

After a reign of 14 years, Ardisheer resigned the throne to his son, Shahpoor I. (called by the Romans Sapor) (A.D. 
240). He (Ardisheer) was one of the wisest and best princes that ever ruled Persia. But with all his great qualities, 
Ardisheer was a bigot. He labored to introduce order and uniformity in reli^on as well as in every other branch of his 
government : he endeavored to restore the authority of the Magi, and enforced by sanguinary persecutions a strict atten- 
tion to the orthodox reli^on (that of Zoroaster). Amid the general confusion into which the empire had been thrown, 
the established worship, as fixed by Zoroaster, had been neglected, and numerous schisms had sprung up. Several of 
the Parthian monarchs had inclined to the pagan philosophy of the Greeks, but Ardisheer Babigan was determined to 
eradicate all heresies, and vigorously enforced the decrees he issued thereupon. The name "Parthia" now disappears 
from history; it is unknown to Asiatic writers. In the ancient Scythian languages, it meant "eiiles", according to some 
authors There seems to be considerable doubt, however, as to its origin. Strabo asserts that tie Parthians whose tor- 
rit*>ries were upon the banks of the Tigris were formerly called Carduehi : the Carduchi inhabited Carduebia, the modern 
Kurdistan, and the character of the Kurds accords remarkably with that of the Parthians. The name Parthian is 
probably identical with Parsi or Farsi, the inhabitants of the Persian province of Fars. 

Shahpoor is celebrated for his military exploits. He subdued Mesopotamia and Armenia, took the celebrated fortress 
of Nisibis, and successfully resisted the Romans under Gordian. He so seriously threatened the Roman dominions in 
the Bnat, that the Emperor Valerian marched against him ; but in an attempt to relieve Edessa, then besieged by the 
Persians, the Roman emperor was drawn into an ambuscade and taken prisoner (A. D. 260). Valerian was kept in cap- 
tivity during the rest of his life. Shahpoor set up Cyri'ades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, as emperor of Rome; but 
the resistance he niet with from Odena'tiius, king of Palmyra, caused him ta abandon Oyriades and return to Persia. 
He founded Nishapore, Shahpore, and other cities. His capital was Shiraz, 30 miles from Shahpore. At the same time 
the great dyke of Karoon was erected for the purpose of fertilizing the plains of Deoful. Shahpoor was beloved for his 
boundless generosity, and was succeeded (A. D. 271) by his son, Hoormuz (or Hormisdas), who reigned only one year, 
and founded the city of Bam Hoormuz, where is still shown an orange tree which he is said to have planted. His 
successor, Ba'haram I., a mild and munificent prince, is remarkable for having put to death Manes or Hani (the founder 
of the sect of theManichieans), who pretended to be the Paraclete or Comforter promised by the Savioui- while on earth. 
Ba'haram II. (A. D. 276) was an indolent and tyrannic prince, in whose reign the Roman Emperor Cams nearly subdued 
Persia. Ba'haram III, reigned four months (A, D. 293). Narsi (or Narses), his brother, subdued Armenia and defeated 
the Emperor Gale'rius (A. D. 296) ; but nest year {A. D. 297) was in his turn overcome by Galerius, and forced to con- 
clude a disgraceful peace, by which he resigned Mesopotamia and five other provinces to the Romans. 
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HeEn-te was the last of the celebrated Han djnastj, which had ruled for 408 
years. This dynasty is cemembered foi' three things; 1. Foreigners from Ara 
arrived by sea, bringing tribute ta the emperor, and seeking permission to 
trade at Canton, which request having been granted, the Arabs have the credit 
of introducing maritime intercourse between the Chinese and foreign nations 
2. The art of printing from blocks was invented. This statement is made upon 
the authority of the Chinese historians, quoted by Gutzlaff in his Histonj of 
China, It is generally supposed that block printing is a European indention 
of the Middle Ages, but it is not improbable that the idea was borrowed from 
the Bast, as many other notions were, and imported into Europe by the Cruaa 
rs, and by travellers from Persia, India, and China. 3 Th y t m f choosing 
the mandarins from learned men, who should have p d m nation in 

:rature and science, and obtained a degree, was fi t t d ed and for a 
e gave great stability to the constitution of the emp H t died A. D. 
220, and Tsaou-tsaou, a man of great talent and wisd a d th reins of 

goyemment, but died shortly afterwards. He found d tl St t f Wei, in the 
north of China. The capital of the empire was at th t L y g, n Ilonan. 
]u-tsttou was succeeded by his son Tsaon-pe. Four other princes laid claim to 
the empire, but Chaou-!e assumed the imperial dignity, dethroned Tsaou-pe, and 
founded the How-han (or After Han) dynasty. This dynasty lasted until A. D. 
203, taking its name from the State of How 1 an or Shuh, whose capital was at 
Chlng-tao, in Sie-ehuen. The State f >\ oo was founded by Son-kben, who ia 
celebrated in Chinese history for esterm at ng the faction known by the name 
of " the yellow caps". His son, 1 te declared 1 imseif emperor, and estafa- 
.ishoil his Court at Nankin. His don n ons comp sed the southern provinces 
of Chi na. Thus the empire was d v ded nto tl ree States, whose history is one 
■iirs waged against each other v th unrelent ng fury, and is called by Chi- 
historians " the heroic age of the San-kwo" (or three States). Cha«u-le 
died A. D. 223, and was succeeded by How-te, the last of the After Han dynasty. 
Hut the States of Woo and Shuh became so enfeebled by continual wars, that 
the State of Wei acquired the ascendency. How-te resigned the throne to the 
prince of Wei, in spite of the remonstrances of his son, Lew-chiu, who exhorted 
him to fight to the last, and who, when hia father had abdicated, took his own 
wife and children into the hall of his ancestors (a chamber set apart in the pal- 
aces of the Chinese emperors and grandees for preserving and recording memo- 
rials of their predecessors), beheaded them, and then put an end to his own life 
(A. D. 265). Thus ended the celebrated How-han dynasty, during the rule of 
which flourished the greatest literary men that China has ever produced, at 
least so the Chinese say; but the names of these great writers are not known 
by the world at largo; a few men learned in the language and literature of 
Cliina are the only persons who are acquainted with them. This period is the 
heroic age of China. The Han heroes are famous. Ilaou-han (a good Han) 
signifies a brave man, and "the Men of Han" is a name in which the Chinese 
still glory. 

S?.e-ma-yen, a prince of Tain, having forced the prince of Wei to abdicate, 
raised himself to the throne, and founded the second Tsin dynasty (A. D.265). 
He endeavored to unite the whole empire under one head, — a work which was 
ccomplished by hia successor, Woo-te, after many a hard-fought battle. Woo- 
te passed the latter years of his reign in debauchery, and loft the empire to 
Hwuy-te (A. D.290), a youth without any talent, who was entirely governed by 
his wife, Kea-she, a cruel, vindictive woman, who had murdered several persons 
n-ith her own hand. She indulged her sanguinary propensities still more when 
raised to the throne ; but her conduct at last caused her to be repudiated by the 
imperor, and sent into exile. 

Japan. — Siu-ku-co-gu, a woman, succeeded Tsian-ai. She was the widow of 
that emperor, and ia celebrated as one of the heroines of Japan. She made war 
an the Coreans, commanding her army in person. She held her Court at Tsi- 
ku-seu, in Mikassa. She reigned 70 years, and was numbered among the god- 
ilesses after her death, by the title of Kaasino-day-miosin. Her son, Woo-sin, 
succeeded her (A. D. 270), and proved a great prince, both in peace and war. 
■eigned 40 years, and on his death divine honors were paid to him. He was 
styled Jamata-fatz-man (or, the war-god of Jamata). 
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lent of this century found the Emperor Severus still in Syria 
with his sons. He remained there until the year 202, when he took a journey 
into Egj-pt, visiting Memphis and the Pj'ramids; after which he returned to 
Rome He had raised almost to an equality with himself his friend and coun- 
tryman Plautia'nua, made him prefect of the guards, and allowed him to indulge 
m the most arbitrary acts. This man's daughter, Plautilla, was as cruel and 
arrogant as her father, and spared no violence to gratify her lightest wishes. 
Suth influence had they with the emperor that Caracalla was forced to marry 
Plautilla, whom he detested. The imperial household became a scene of discord. 
Caracalia and Geta, completely corrupted by the prevailing licentiousness, hated 
each other with deadly hatred. Caracalla was animated with like fury against 
Plautianus, and, to get rid -of him, accused him of a plot to murder the emperor. 
Sei erus called the accused before him, but while he was listening to his defence, 
Caracalla suddenly cut Plautianus down, and caused his head to be sent to his 
mother and wife (A. D. 203). Whatever weakness Severus showed towards his 
sons and favorites, he was impartial in the administration of justice. Having 
been bred a lawyer, he presided in the tribunals, and gave judgment with inex- 
orable rigor : he corrected all abuses which had crept in, and selected the ablest 
jurists to aid him in his decisions and reforms. PAPiu'fAN became the iirst of 
!■ the guard, who, in these times, aiso held the administi'ation 
e taking cogniaance of judicial, the other of military matters, 
n, as assessors, Paui.us and Ul'pian ; and all three distin- 
s in so brilliant a manner by knowledge of law and adminis- 
that in later times Valentinian III. gave the authority of a 
legislative decision tfl the opinions of Papinian. Severus displayed equal wis- 
dom in every other branch of the administration, and many instances of good- 
neas are related of him. Never was Rome better governed than during the last 
years of the reign of Septimius Severus. But the emperor's health began to 
fail, and his spirits were broken by the wickedness of his sons, especially of 
Caracalla, who, it is said, made an attempt upon his life. In the year 207 the 
Highlanders of Scotland made an iiTuptiou into Britain. The Roman garrisons 
were unable to cheek their incursions ; whereupon the emperor resolved to pro- 
ceed to the spot with a powerful army, and conduct the war in peraon. He 
accordingly set out, taking both his s<ms with him, for he dared not leave them 
behind him: Papinian also accompanied him. He drove the Scots back into 
their fastnesses, penetrated into the remotest Highlands, cleared woods, made 
bridges over rivers, constructed roads over morasses, and turned the course of 
streams. But the severity of these labors and the ambuscades of the enemy 
cost him 40,000 men, and so exasperated him that he resolved to extirpate the 
population of the north of Scotland. He strongly fortified the line between 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton, erected to protect Britain from the incursions of 
the Highlanders, and was proceeding to lay waste the north, when Caracalla 
was detected in an attempt to assassinate him, and to seduce the army from its 
allegiance. The emperor could not find resolution enough to put his son to 
death, but sank under grief and bodily affiiotions. He died at York (A. D. 211), 
leaving the succession to the empire to hia sons jointly. 

Caraoaha and Gbta were at once acknowledged emperors by the army. The 
former was obliged against his will to recogniae his brother as his colleague ; 
but he determined to get rid of him, and notwithstanding the watchfulness of 
their mother, Julia Domna, Cai-acalla's satellites at last surprised and murdered 
Geta in her arms (A. D. 212). This murder exasperated the army, and Caracalla 
was forced to resort ia bribery to regain its good-will. He then gave loose to 
his ferocity, and put to death all who had been in the slightest degree oonneoted 
with his brother. It is said that 20,0130 persons were executed on this pretext 
alone, Papinian among them. Caracalla having squandered all the public 
money, caused the rich to be executed, in order to confiscate their property. 
He plundered the whole empire, and surrounded himself with Sarmatian and 
German barbarians, whom he attached to his person by sharing in their amuse- 
ments, occupations, and hardships: he also wore false flaxen hair, in order to 
resemble them, and ho allowed them unlimited license. He marched against 
the Alemanni, whom he defeated near the river Main (A. D.314), but he real- 
ized nothing by his victory. Proceeding down the Danube into Thrace, he 
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attackeii the Getse without success. He then passed over into Asia Minor to 
Jicomedja, where he wintered. Next spring he wont to Aiitioah, und thenoe 
II Afesandria, where he was received with all possible honor and solemnity. 
In return for this, he assembled the citizens, surrounded them with hia guards, 
and gave ordera for the indiscriniinate slaughter of all present. The numher 
of the vietims was increased by the precipitating of men aliye into enormous 
pita which had been dug for the bodies of the murdered, and many of the sol- 
diers themselves were dragged down along with them. No other known cause 
can be assigned for these frightful outrages than tliat at an earlier period, before 
the emperor visited the city, the Aleiaudrians had indulged in bitter scoffs at 
him. The slaughter continued several days and nights. The emperor drove 
all eirangers out of the city, prohibited assemblies and public amusements, and 
divided the several quartera of the city from eachother by walls. On his return 
from Egypt (A. D. 216), he made a audden irruption into Media, and perpetrated 
cruel ravages before Uie Parthiana could prepare for defence. Herodian states 
that the emperor made a delusive offer of marriage to the daughter of their 
king, Artabanes ; that he gave their chiefs a splendid banquet in his camp, 
during which he caused them to be massaored ; but Artabanes escaped, and 
levied an army, with which he invaded Syria. Caracalla was preparing to take 
the field gainst the Parthians, when he waa as6asainat«d at the instigation of 
Macri'nus, the prsetorian prefect, in his camp near Bdessa (April 8th, 217). 

MACttr'NUS did not dare to proclaim himself emperor at onee, but he secretly 
gained over to his side the guards who were in Edessa. For four days the em- 
was without a head ; but the troops at Edessa at length proclaimed Macri- 
and their choice waa ratified by the Senate. His first concern was fo con- 
elude the war with the Parthians. After two unaucoessful engagements, he 
entered into negotiation with them, restored the preceding year's plunder, and 
paid them an enormous sum aa an indemnity. Peace having been thus obtained, 
Macrinus returned to Antioch, where he abandoned himself to luxury, and be- 
e voluptuous and effeminatii. It was in this city and at this time that the 
unhappy Julia Domna, the widow of Severus and mother of Caracalla and Geta, 
starved herself to death. The army was offended at the mode in which the 
Parthian war bad been terminated, and provoked by the strict discipline which 
the emperor attempted to enforce. Msesa, the aunt of CaracaOa, with her two 
daughters, Mammie'a and Soie'mis, took advantage of this hi put forward Bas- 
sianua, the aon of Sosemis, as the son of Caracalla, and as a clmmant of the 
empire. He was young, handsome, rich, and popular with the army, H& was 
a priest of the sun, and pretended to divine favor. Assuming the name of his 
god, Heliogab'alus, or Blagab'alua, he waa hailed by the soldiers as emperor. 
Macrinus sent troops against him. but they mutinied and killed their commander. 
He then fled to Antioch, near which city Heliogabalus encountered him. A 
battle ensued, but the eovrardice of Macrinus ruined all. His troops laid down 
their arms, and acknowledged Heliogabalus as emperor, Macrinus fled to Chalce- 
don, where he was arrested. He was sent to Cappadooia, and there beheaded, 
along with his young son, whom he had proclaimed emperor (A D. 2IH). 

Heliogab'alus waa only 15 years of age when he became emperor; and find- 
ing himself possessed of unlimited power and wealth, he rushed into every 
excess of sensuality and vice. In this he waa encouraged by his mother, though 
his grandmother, Miesa, attempted to check him. When he arrived in Rome, 
every day was signalized by fresh extravagance. He brought his Syrian idol 
with him, and passed his time in the most frivolous amuseme t 1 th m 

iea of the mystical Syrian ceremonies, linked with the moat d 1 p 
tices. He sacrificed human victims to Baal and Moloch, caus 1 h Id to b 
slaughtered in order to draw presages of futurity from their entrail and p d 
one whom he suspected or took a dislike to. The governm t w wh lly 
inducted by Massa and Sosemis, who even took their seats in tl S t B t 
Mffisa saw that Heliogabalus must be removed ; and she resol i to b g f 
ward her other grandson, Alexia'nus, the son of Mammsea, wh h d 1 d 

mirably educated by Julius Fronti'nus and the moat eminent ph 1 pi Sh 

induced Heliogabalus to adopt him as his son and present him to th sold y 
his colleague in the empire, though only 12 years old. Alexia will 
Cseaar under the name of Alexander Sevc'rus [A. D. 221). Th i d 
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at tills, tried to depose him, but failed. He then endeavored to procure his 
assassination, but in this he failed also, foe the soldiers took Alexander under 
their protection. The emperor ordered him to be secluded in the palace, but 
was forced to retract the order. At length he visited the camp, where Ales- 
andor was received with enthusiasm, while he was hooted. ■ Heliogabalus gave 
orders to punish the rioters, but they turned upon him and his guards, and slew 
him and his mother, Sofemis (March 11th, 222). 

Alexander Sbvercs became sole emperor, under the guardianship of his 
grandmother ; but she dying shortly afterwards, hia mother, Mamu^a, assumed 
the government. This great and good woman was, it is tolerably certain, a 
Christian. All laws emanating from the Imperial Cabinet were discussed in 
the Senate. The administration of the government was conducted by a counoU 
of sixteen experienced statesmen ; and that of justice in the capital wsb confided 
to fourteen distinguished jurists. The illustrious Ul'pian, the greatest lawyer 
and most upright man of his time, was the intimate friend of the young emperor. 
Many good laws were framed by him, and all persecution of the Christians was 
stopped. But good intentions failed to propitiate the lawless soldiery, and the 
strict regulations of Ulpian caused them to mutiny frequently. The city of 
Rome was kept in perpetual tumult, and burnings and massacres took place, in 
one of which Ulpian loat hia life. The emperor's wife, Sulpit'ia Mem'mia, 
conspired against him, and waa banished, and her father was executed. The 
Persians also became troublesome. Their king, Artaxerxos, laid claim to Asia 
Minor and Syria, and Alexander undei-took a campaign in Mesopotamia to resist 
him. No decisive result waa obtained, and the emperor returned to Antioch 
(A.D.2321, and thence to Rome (A.D.233), where he celebrated a triumph. 
The inroads of the Germans in Gaul next claimed his attention, and he accord- 
ingly hasteoed thither. He found the army attached to Max'imin, a Thracian, 
a man of gigantic stature and strength, who disputed the orders issued by the 
emperor. The army forced Masimin to place himself at their head : the Gauls 
joined them, and Alexander fled to his mother for refuge. Both of them were 
slain near Mentz (Feb. 10th, 235). Maximin was proclaimed emperor, and this 
election was confirmed by the Senate and the people. 

Maximin was a ruthless barbarian, devoid alike of fear or mercy. He ex- 
cluded all Alexander's friends from public employment ; and despising the 
effeminacy of the Romans, he suppressed the public games and the doling out 
of corn to the populace. A conspiracy was formed to overthrow him by Magnus, 
a Roman noble, but it was suppressed with a slaughter of 4000 persons. An- 
other one, headed by Quartinua in Syria, was visited with like severity. Max- 
imin, however, showed great energy in his campaign againat the Germans (A. D. 
236), but his ferocioua tyranny excited universal horror, A revolt broke out in 
Thysdrum in Africa, and the people r^sed to the throne Gok-'dian, the procon- 
sul of the province, a man 80 years of age, together with his son, and they slew 
the friends and servants of the tyrants But Capellia'nus, governor of Maure- 
tania, an enemy of Ihe Gordians, declared for Maicimin ; and marching against 
Carthage, took the city and slaughtered tie rebels. The younger Gordian was 
killed ; the elder fell by his own hand (A. D. 238). Meanwhile the Senate de- 
clared Maximin the enemy of hia country, and prepared to defend Italy. They 
nominated CLoniira Pafib'nds Mas'imds and Deo'imcs C^'lius Balbi'nits em- 
perors ; but the people, unwilling to obey the tools of the Senate, clamored for 
a new emperor. Accordingly, Marcus Anto'shts QoRDiA''Kns, grandson of the 
Id Girdian, a mere boy, was nominated. Maximin marched into Italy, but 
w t d time by delays, until at last his troops, suffering from severe hardships, 
t d and slew him, with his son. At the same time the tumults in Rome 
w ceasing; the people were at open war with the Senate, and the Prteto- 

g arda were blockaded in their fortified camp. But watching their oppor- 
t ty a party of the latter surprised Maximua and Balbinus in the palace, put 
th m t death, and carried off young Gordian to tleir camp. All parties now 
g zed this youth as emperor, and peace was onie more rest red [A D 218) 
G IAN occupied the throne but a short time He wis firtun^te in having 
b! and upright prefect at the head of the army This man Misith eus 
d on the government with honor and suocess and Gord an married his 
d ght r. The principal event of this reign will the war with the Persian 
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monarch, Sapnr. Misitheus conducted it successfully, and recovered Mesopo- 
tamia, the young emperor acoompanjing him. Unfortunately MisithenB died, 
and Julius Philippus, commonly called Philip the Arabian, succeeded him aa 
prefect. lie was a most ambitioua and unprincipled man : he patched up a peace 
with Persia, caused the emperor to be slain, and assumed the purple (A. D, 244). 

Philip governed wisely, and kept the Germans in check for a short time. But 
the legions in Syria and on the Danube simultaneously revolting, he sent Decius 
against the Danubian rebels, who forced that general to proclaim himself em- 
peror, and lead them into Italy. Philip encountered them near Verona, was 
defeated and slain (A.D.249). 

Decius was not more fortunate than Philip. His reign is chiefly remarkable 
for a violent persecution of the Christians (A. D. 250). The Goths and other 
tribes conquered Dacia, and under their king, Cniva, marched towards Euste'- 
rlum (Nori) snd Philippop'olis, where they surprised and routed a Roman army. 
Decius marched into Mreaia against them, and was there defeated and killed 
(A. D. 251), Gallus, the new emperor chosen by the soldiers, paid the Goths 
a heavy sum to quit the empire, and returned to Rome, where a fearful pesti- 
lence broke out, and ravaged Italy for more than 15 years. Other barbarians 
having invaded Mtesia and Pannonia, were met and defeated by ^milia'ntjs, 
■who was saluted emperor by his soldiers. Oallua thereupon marched against 
tiie insurgent legions, but was assassinated with his son at Internm'nfe (A. D. 
253). But jEnnilianus was in his turn killed by the troops of Yale'kian, who 
had come to the assistance of Gallus (A. D. 253). Valerian, procliumed emperor, 
made bis son, Gallib'nus, his associate. The Franks ravaged Gaul and Spain ; 
the Alemanni attacked Italy; the Sarmatians invaded Pannonia; the Goths 
plundered Macedon, Greece, and Asia Minor; the Persians entered Mesopota- 
mia. Gallienus endeavored to check the Franks, while Valerian marched against 
the Persians, in which expedition he was taken prisoner. Pretenders to the 
throne started up in all directions. They were named " the thirty tyrants", 
though their real number was only nineteen. The most distinguished of these 
were Post'humus, who for ten years maintained his independence in Gaul, and 
Odena'thuB, who, with his celebrated wife,.ZENO'iiiA, ruled at Palmyra. The 
latter stopped the progress of the Persians westward, after their victory over 
Valerian. For his services Gallienus appointed him generalissimo in the East, 
and gave him the titles of Cesar and Augustus. Under hia rule Palmyra be- 
came a flourishing city. Odenathus was assassinated by his nephew, Mfeo'dius 
(A. D. 267), but Zenobia avenged him, and carried on his government with ad- 
mirable vigor, extending her empire into Egypt. While these events were pass- 
ing in the East, the empire was rent by factions and civil war. It is difEoult to 
follow the thread of the history. Valerian was suffered to die in captivity. 
Gallienus, feeling himself unable to regain ascendency in the empire, confined 
his efforts to preserving Italy. Aure'olus, a pretender to the throne, having 
raised a revolt, the emperor's general, Claudius, drove him into Milan, where 
he besieged him. There Gallienus was assassinated (A. D. 268), and Claudius 
was elected emperor in his stead. 

Claudius was the ablest general of his time. Under his vigorous rule the 
empire regained its consistency. The revolters were crushed one by one, and 
the barbarians were driven back. But the great movement which was finally to 
overwhelm the empire had begun, and Claudius and his general, Aare'lian, could 
only check it for a time. The emperor routed the Alemanni at Verona, and the 
Goths at Naissns in Masia (A. D.269). Claudius died of the plague soon after 
this last victory (A. D. 2T0). His brother, Qnintillus, assumed the empire, but 
hearing that the army had chosen Aurelian, he put an end to his life. 

Aure'lian found himself called upon to resist fresh invaaiona. The Alemanni, 
Vandals, and Goths poured into the different provinces ; and he was glad to make 
peace with them by giving up Dacia, and taking numbers of them into his pay. 
These mercenaries filled Italy with terror, and the emperor was compelled to 
find them occupation. Zenobia reigned independent over Syria and Egypt, and 
Tet'ricus had declared himself emperor in Gaul. Aurelian resolved to subdue 
them both. He started for the East in the year 272. Tyana, Emesa, and An- 
tioch surrendered to him. Zenobia's army was defeated near Emesa, and the 
queen fell back upon Palmyra. But Aurelian pursued her closely, and famine 
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caused the city to surrender. Zenobia attempted to escape into Persia, but was 
captured. Her friends were treated with the utmost rigor; her chief counsel- 
lor, the celebrated Lonoi'nus, was put to death. Aurelian carried off immense 
treasure, but otherwise spared Palmyra. He took Zenobia back with him to 
Eome. On his return he set off for Gaul, encountered Tetrious near Chalons, 
and took him prisoner (A. D. 274). He then celebrated a grand triumph at 
Bome, in which Zenobia and Tetricus figured ; but they were both generously 
treated, and they passed the remainder of their lives in affluence aiid peace. 
Zenobia was one of the most remarkable women of antiquity. She was pos- 
sessed of rare beauty, great purity of soul, cultivation of mind, eloquence, cour- 
age, and wisdom. She had an extraordinary talent for conciliating those with 
whom she came in contact. Her Court was splendid, bat tasteful; her dress 
was half Greek, half Oriental, and in public she always wore a helmet. She 
had extended her empire over the greater part of Asia Minor when Aurelian 
marched against her. The people of Palmyra, however, after her departure, 
revolted and massacred the Roman garrison. Aurelian instantly returned, took 
the city at the first assault, massacred Its inhabitants, and laid it in ruins. From 
this blow it has never recovered. The emperor next suppressed a revolt in 
Egypt, organized by Fir'mius. On his return a revolt took place in Rome, and 
Aurelian lost 7000 of his beat troops in suppressing it. lie then started on a 
fresh expedition to the East, and had reached Byzantium, when he discovered 
certain frauds committed byMucapor, his private secretary. To escape punish- 
ment, Muoapor caused Aurelian to be assassinated (March 20th, 276). He was 
one of the ablest of the later emperors, and was adored by the army and the 
people. After a delay of six months, the army and the Senate elected Tac'itus, 
an old and respectable Senator. 

Tacitcs reigned but six months ; for, having offended the army, be was mur- 
dered while repelling the incursions of the Goths. His brother, Floria'nua, was 
acknowledged emperor by the Senate ; but the army proclaimed Probits, where- 
upon Florianus withdrew (A. D. 276). Probus introduced the strictest discipline 
into the army, and speedily cleared Gaul of the Franks and Burguodians (A. D. 
277) ; expelled the Goths from Thrace; forced the Persians to make peace (A. D. 
278) ; overthrew the Blemmyes in Egypt (A. D, 279) ; and crushed the rebellion 
of Satumi'nus in Syria, and that of Bono'sus and Proc'ulus in Gaul (A. D. 280). 
But the labors he imposed upon his soldiers excited a mutiny, in which he was 
slain ; and the prefect of the guards, Oarus, was nominated emperor. When the 
death of Probus was known, the German tribes renewed their inroads, and the 
Persians attacked the eastern provinces. Carus marched against the latter, and 
sent Oari'nus, his eldest son, to meet the Germans. Carus died mysteriously in 
his tent near Ctesiphon (A. D. 283), and his son-in-law, Aper, assumed the em- 
pire, but was killed by Diocletian (or Dioclesian), Carus's most distinguished 
officer, who was immediately proclaimed by the army. Carinus disputed his 
election, and the struggle between the two lasted several months. But at length 
Carinus was slain, and then both armies recognized Diocletian as emperor. 

Diocle'iian fixed his residence at Nicome'dia. His reign having been sig- 
nalized by a furious persecution of the Christians, its commencement (August 
29th, 284) was reckoned by them the first day of the Era op Diocletian, or of 
the martyrs. The empire being too vast and disjointed, Diocletian associated 
Maxim' IAN with him, giving him the western portion, and himself retaining the 
eastern. He subsequently associated Cosstan'iius Chlorus with Maximian, 
and Gale'bius with himself. Constantius was charged with the recovery of 
Britain, which he effected (A. D. 296). Galerius was sent against the Persians ; 
and though he at first suffered reverses, he ultimately reanneied Mesopotamia 
and other provinces to the empire (A. D.298). Diocletian in person suppressed 
the formidable revolt of Acbil'leus in Egypt (A. D. 297), and the last year of 
the century was one of tranquillity. 

But few names of eminence are met with in literature, science, and art, in 
this century. Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus have already been mentioned. 
LoNGisua, the philosopher and grammarian, was the minister of Zenobia ; his 
information was so extensive that he was styled "a living Hbrary", and a" walk- 
ing museum". The historians Phims'te-vtus, Diox C.issius, and jU'li.is, also 
flourished. 
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BRITAIN. 



England. — Lupus purchased from the Caledonians a respite from their incur- 
sions, and then solicited the preeenee of t''e emperor with an army. SeTc'rus 
accordingly set out with his twu sons, Caracalla and Geta, and gave the former 
the command. The expedition (A. D. 211) was a fatal one for the Romans, 
who lost 40,000 men. They penetrated to the Firth of Cro'marty, and exacted 
a nominal submission from the natives. Severus, on his return to York, ordered 
the construction of a stone wall across tlie island, twelve feet high and eight 
feet thick, in order to stop the barbarians. This great work was executed, and 
its remains are still to be seen. 
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Church in Britain was m d lied fte the Churches in Gaul and Spain 
bishops were appointed th p pi ho e^Ps ^uih as London York ind 

Lincoln. Britain was divided by the Romans into six divisions 1 Bnt'innia 
Prima whu-h comprised the principal portun tf the island extending from 
&)uthamptoa «ater to the Humber and from Wales to the German Oiean 
2 Britannia Secunda which comj.noLd Wales 3 Flay a Csesiriena s which 
included the counties of Wilts Direct Devon Cornwall Somerset GbuLCster 
and parts of Hants and Berks 4 Maxima Oaesanensis whi<.h comprised all 
Bziglnnd north of the Humber to tho wall of SL\erui 5 Vilentia which in 
tluded the bouth of Scotland, from the Firth of Forth to the wall of Severus. 
6 \ espasiana the small strip between fJie Firth of Forth and the Murray Forth. 
Ihe northern portion of Scotland was called Caledonia, but was never subju- 
gated Britain was at first a proconsular province. The Emperor Constantine 
the Great raised Maxima and Valentia to consular provinces, and Prima, Secunda, 
and Flavia to prjesidiala. Over the whole island was a deputy governor, under 
tho authority f tho praatorian prefect of Gaul. There were also great officers 
styled " Count of the Britons", "Count of the Saxon coast", "Duke of Britain". 
Scotland, — Resuming the legends recorded or invented by Buchanan : King 
Donald is said to have been converted to Christianity, and to have endeavored 
to establish it in his kingdom, but the invasion by Severus overturned all his 
labors. The Scots opposed a heroic resistance to the Komans, and Severus was 
compelled to be content with their nominal submission, Donald died after an 
excellent reign of 21 years (A. D. 216). After this the country was the scene 
of various disorders. Etho'dius II., after a reign of 21 years, was slain in a 
family quarrel (A. D. 237). Ilis three immediate successors also met with vio 
lent deaths. Donald II., who came next (A. D. 264), was dethroned by Donald 
of the Isles, who was in his turn assaBsinated by Crathilinth. This uaurpei 
aided Carausius in his resistance to the Eomans. He died A. D. 301. 

Irhland. — "Con of the hundred battles" signaliied himself by his ■nari with 
tho other native chieftains. His successor (A. D. 254), Oormac ULrADHA was 
the most learned of all the Milesian princes. He founded three academies at 
Tara, in which jurisprudence, history, and the science of war were taught He 
is also said to have embraced Christianity. His son-in-law, Finn MacCdkhal 
(or Fingal'), the popular Irish hero, was an illustrious warrior and bard who-ie 
name still lives in the traditions of his country, together with those of his son 
Oisin (or Ossian), and his grandson, Osgar. Fingal died by the lance of an 
assassin, A. D. 273. His exploits are the theme of Macpherson's celebrated 
collection of poems, passing by the name of " Ossian's Poems", and the^ were 
achieved in the reign of Carbre, the son of Cormac. In the year 258, Carbre- 
Eia'da, the son of Conary II., led and settled a colony of Irish in Argyleshire. 
He named the district Dalria'da. It grew up into a kingdom, and on the de- 
struction of the Picfs by Kenneth McAlpine, became the kingdoju of all Scotland, 
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The Emperor Septimius Severus had little love for Gaul, and m i'? guilty of 
great cruelty towards its inhabitants. His son and successor, Caracalla who 
resided in this country chiefly, took the command of an expedition against the 
Germans in A. D. 214, in which he was successful, Oaul furnishing hini with 
men and supplies. During the reign of Alexander Severus the Germans invaded 
Gaul, but were speedily driven out. The Gauls themselves conspired aga 
the emperor, and the legions of the Rhine revolted. The whole country fell into 
confusion. On the assassination of Alexander, the Gauls rose against the fero- 
cious tyrant Maxlmin, his successor. This savage, having crushed the Gerr 
tribes, turned his armies against Gaul, and would have laid it waste, but he 
was recalled to Italy by the movement against him there, headed by the Gor- 
dtans. The aid of the Gauls against the tyrant having been solicited by the 
Senate, they sent a large number of volunteers to assist the latter. The re 
of tie civil war in Italy was the death of Masimin and of the Gordians, and the 
establishment of Philip the Arabian on the throne of the Ctesars. ' 

Fabian, bishop of Home, desirous of extending Christianity and the influence 
of h s see into Gaul, sent thither seven bishops ; Gatia'nus, Martial, Troph'iious, 
Paul Saturni'nus, Stremo'nius, and Dionysius (popularly called Denis). The 
first prea-ohed at Limoges, the second at Tours, Trophimus settled at Aries, 
baturninu' at Toulouse, Paul in Provence, Stremonius in Auvergne, and Denis 
on an island in the Seine, where then stood a little village named Lutetia, i 
ma^nifled into the beautiful city Of Paris. Trophimus, however, was w 
eniugh to assist at pagan sacrifices. He was therefore deposed, and replaced 
by Mar lan Ihe Gallic Church too became infected by the Fuvatian hen 
and on the accession of De'dus the Gaulish Christians suffered greatly under 
the cruel persecution wh ch he decreed Trophimus, the former bishop of 
Aries and Saturninus rf T ul use were among the victims. The persecution 
was renewed with great fury undei the Emperor Vale' rian. Dionysius (or 
Denis) the great ap stlo of the Gauls was \ eheaded on the top of Montmartre, 
and other eminent Christians vrere sacrijiccd (A. D. 257). Under the ii 
administration of Oassia'nius Latin'ius Post'hi'iius, governor of Oaa!, in 
absence of Aurelian, this persecution ceased. 

The piratical Franks now began their incursions on the northern coasts 
Gaul, and devnstatod the country. They were repelled with some difficulty. 
Posthumus had to defend the Rhine against them. On the death of Valeria 
(A. D. 269), the army proclaimed Posthumus emperor, and Gaul separated itself 
from Rome. The new emperor, Gallie'nus, in vain endeavored to recover th 
province. In this war the celebrated Victo'ri* (or Victori'na), and her sou 
Yictoki'nus, distinguished themselves. Victorinus waa a skilful soldier, an 
of a wealthy and illustrious family. His mother was a woman of masculln 
mind and beauty, who had passed her life in camps with her husband an! soi 
and acquired extraordinary influence over the soldiers. She was nanipd l"y 
them "Jm mere des camps" (the mother of the campa), and medals reprtsen 
her m armor, were struck in honor of her. Posthumus, after gaining a battle 
with Lajlia'nus, a pretender to the throne, was slain by his own soldiers beca 
he would not give upthecityofMayence to plunder. Ho was one sf the greate>it 
men of that age, and was distinguished for his love of justice, his bravery and 
his military talents. On his death Victorinus assumed the government of Gaul 
hut his licentiousness soon provoked the hatred of his subjects, and he was killed 
in a tumult at Cologne, together with his infant son. The soldiers ffered the 
empire to Victoria, but she declined it, recommending them to choose Aure 
Ma'nus. That officer was accordingly elected, but having been assassinated 
Boju afterwards, Victoria procured the election of her relative Tet ricus 
Boman governor of Aquitaine. Gaul then become split up into fa ti nr. 
tona died suddenly [A. D. 268), and was buried with the honors of an empress 
The Emperor Aurelian, victorious from the Bast, marched intf Gaul defeated 
Tetricus at Chalons, and took him prisoner. He at length (A. D 2 3) reunited 
the whole country to the empire, and founded the city of Orleans He tt as 
after assassinated (A. D. 275). Gaul was now overrun by the Germans am 
came the theatre of civil war. It was devastated by bands of robbpis called 
" Bagauds", who were subdued after a bloody struggle by the Emperor Max n ^ 
Under his administration, and that of CoNsa'AH'Tius, Gaul recovered its pr< spenty 
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SPAIN. 



The Spaniarda were well contented ivith tlio iiiode in which they ivere gov- 
erned by the Romans, as they made do attempt to shake off the Latin yoke. 
They had, in fact, hecome Latinized, and the language of their conquerors super- 
seded the ancient native dialects. 

In the reign of the Emperor GalHenus (A. D. 202), the empire was distracted 
by the riral pretensions of no less than nineteen candidates for the imperial 
purple. They were nicknamed "the thirty tyrants". One of them, Pbsu'tius 
Tet'rious, set np the standard of revolt in Spain, but not being cordially sup- 
ported by the Spaniards, he had recourse to the Suevi, lie Franks, and other 
fierce tribes from Germany for (ud. Responding to his invitation, these barbar 
rian auxiliaries poured into Spain, and laid several flourishing towns in ashes. 
During twelve years this destroying flood overspread the wealthy but defenceless 
country, and so great was its fury that a century of peace hardly sutBced to 
obliterate its ravages. Tetrious maintained his authority while it lasted ; but 
at length the barbarians were overcome by Posthumus, the rival of Galli 
and driven across the Strait of Gibraltar into Mauretania, and Tetricuswai 
quished by the Emperor Aurelian at Chalons in Gaul {A,D.272), taken prisoner, 
and exhibited in triumph at Rome, along with Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. 
Tetj-icus was generously treated by the emperor, and died in peace and opuh 

The introduction of the Christian religion into Spain softeoed the ferocity of 
a fi.eree people ; but its progress w-as gradual, and it had to encounter every spe 
cies of opposition before its truth was recognized, and its authority established 
Nunc Bufiered more than the Christians in Spain did during the fearful peiae 
cutions under the Emperor Severus (A. D. 202-3), Decius (A. D. 250), Valermn 
and GallienuB {A. D. 254r-276), and Diocletian (A. D. 284-304) ; and nowhere 
was greater heroism displayed by martyrs to the faith. In the persecution under 
Gallienus an edict was published by .^milianus, the governor of Hither Spam 
commanding the Christians, under pain of daatli, to sacrifice to the gods. This 
order was openly disobeyed by FBUCTiro'sua, bishop of Tarragona, who, with his 
deacons, Augurius and Eulogius, was accordingly condemned to be burned. The 
three met their fate with the utmost calmness, astonishing even the savage 
.^milianus. But it was under Diocletian that tiie persecution raged with most 
fury in Spain. The emperor's most sanguinary agent was Publius Dacia'nus, 
long remembered for his ferocious attempt to destroy the entire Christian popu- 
lation of Saragossa. Having promised a free pardon to all who should quit the 
city on a certain day in search of another abode, a great multitude of men, 
women, and children assembled, and marched forth ; but the troops of Dacianus, 
which had been placed in ambush, fell upon them, and massacred every indi- 
vidual. The most illustrious victim of the persecution was Vincent of Saragossa, 
deacon to Valerius, bishop of that city. A description of his sufferings will give 
the student an idea of the cruelty and ferocity of the times, and the perils to 
which the Christians were exposed. Dacianus committed Valerius and Vincent 
to a dark dungeon, heavily fettered, where they were kept for some days without 
food. They were then brought before the tyrant, and exhorted to sacrih e to 
the gods ; but Vincent, in a speech of surprising eloquence, denounced th ah 
surdities of paganism, and vindicated the superiority of Christianity. Dai anus 
thereupon gave orders that his limbs should be dislocated ; but this fail n t 
extort a groan from the victim, he ordered that the flesh should be torn fn m h 
bones ; he was then laid upon an iron bed covered with sharp spikes ; bo I ug 
liquids were poured into his wounds ; his honeswere crushed by blows with r n 
bars, and his body was then thrown upon a heap of flints. As he was not qu t 
dead, the fiendish tyrant had him placed upon a comfortable couch, and d ted 
that every effort should be made to restore him, so that he might be subject d t 
fresh torments ; but in a few hours Vincent expired, his tormentors having been 
throughout unable to extort from him a single cry of pain. The fame of his 
superhuman constancy spread throughout Christendom ; but we may well doubt 
wlietiier the legend has not greatly exaggerated the sufferings of the Christian 
martyr. Lauren'tius, Oren'cius, Eula'lia, Patian'tia, Narcissus, and Felix, also 
acquired celebrity by their heroism under torture. Basil'ides, bishop of Astorga, 
having been deposed by a council for heresy, applied to Stephen, bishop of 
Rome, who commanded the Spanish bishops to resfore him, which they refused 
to do, and they were sustained in their conduct by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 
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GERMANY. 



The Alemanni now appear prominently in iiistory. Thoy first appeared i 
Suabia after the great war of the Marcomanni. The Emperor Caracalla took 
them into high favor, but suddenly vented his mad ferocity on them. On 
occasion he sent for a number of young Alenjanni, under pretence of enrolling 
them in his army, and then ordered them to be put to deaih. A general in 
i-ection followed, but Caracalla was victerious, and after his victory caused the 
captive women to be brought before him : having asked them which they pre- 
ferred, death or slavery, he was answered by their killing their children, j " 
then themselves (A. D. 213). 

During the campaign of the Emperor Alexander Severus in Parthia, the Ger- 
mans crossed the Rhine, and spread universal terror (A. D, 234). Severus died 
before he could reach the seat of war. Max'imin, his successor, collecting a 
immense army, crossed the Rhine, and carried war and desolation into the very 
heart of Germany. He marched 400 miles in different directions through the 
land, burning and destroying all before him. A great battle took place in 
now unknown morass, in which the emperor narrowly escaped with his life. T 
him is ascribed the transplanting of 11,000 British maidens into Gaul, who o 
their way were killed by the ari-ows of the wild Saxons, near Cologne, on th 
Rhine. There is reason t*> doubt the truth of this popular legend, with which 
the name of St. Ur'sula has so long been identified. The basis of this story ii 
a false translation of an ancient Latin manuscript, wherein " MD.XI, (jindeei- 
tailla) itrgo (the eleven thousandth virgin), was construed into eleven thousand 
virgins ' It was subsequently pretended that a revelation from heaven, made 
in the year I1G3, pointed out their bones to acorapany of monks. — (Hase'sifw- 
ioiy of tite Christian Church, period 1, div. ii., oh, i., sec. 56.) 

In A D. 253 the Alemanni invaded Gaul. In the course of six years sixty 
Gallic cities were utterly destroyed, not one stone being left on the other. But 
m lUly they were defeated with severe loss near the lake of Garda, where, it is 
said 300 000 of them were routed by 12,000 Romans. In A. D. 265 the Emperor 
Aurehan repelled a fresh invasion of Gaul by them, and in A. D. 273-277 they 
were again unsuccessful ag^nst the warlike emperor, who, for a short timi 
even restored the Heidenmaoer and the fortresses of Hadrian ; but after his death 
they again crossed the frontier, and attacked the Emperor Masim'lan at Treves, 
where they met with a sharp repulse. The emperor, however, ceded to them 
the waste lands lying on the frontiera, and entered into an alliance with them, 
thereby laying the foundation of their future importance. 

Christianity meanwhile progressed in Germany, notwithstanding the perse- 
cution to which the Christians were subjected. But strict reliance is not to be 
placed in the accounts that have come down to us of the sufferings of these 
martyrs. It is said that Maximian caused a whole legion, called " the Theban 
legion", with their leader, Maurit'ius-, to be cut to pieces (A. D.287) on acco 
of their profession of the Christian faith, with which he feared they might infect 
therestof the troops. This event took place at Sitten{orSion), in the Valais, o 
th pot where the large monastery of St. Merita now stands. About the sam 
p od at Augsburg, which was then a Roman city, St. Afra, a dissolute female, 
wl h d been suddenly converted to Christianity, zealously preached the ni 
f th f r this she suffered martyrdom, and was afterwards canoniied. 

Th ntestine feuds of the Germans alone saved the Roman empire, which w 
n w hastening to decay. The efforts of Maximian and Diocletian to stem t 
Ih t n d dangers were of little avail ; but the Goths and Vandals, pressing 
f bly Dnwards, were opposed in a bloody struggle by the Thuringi, Burgut 
d an and Alemanni, and exterted from the Roman, Mamer'tius, the exclamii 
t n Holy Jupiter, at length they bathe in their own blood ! " But the exul- 
tation of the Romans was only momentary. Helvetia was soon invaded by the 
Alemanni, who, during thia irruption, destroyed all the works of the Romans, 
particularly the magnificent cities of Vindonis'sa and Aven'tionm, which ti 
BO completely razed to the ground that, fifty years later, a forest, known as " 
Helvetian wilderness", covered their sites. 

The Franks also now come prominently forward. In A. D. 260 they invaded 
Gaul and Spain. Probus caused several thousand of them to be transported to 
Asia. But they seized a Roman fleet at Constantinople, with which they pluii 
dored the coasts of the Mediterranean, and returned home laden with booty. 
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AFRICA. 



There is little to record of Africa during this ceatury. In the beginning of 
!t there was extensive intercourse between Kome and Ethiopia. About the jeai 
270 the Emperor Probus undertook an espedition against the Blem'myes, a 
tribe of banditti in the Theb'aJs, in Tpper Egypt, and vanquished them ; but, 
though subdued for a time, they remained a constant source of trouble to the 
emperors. They were so wild a looking race that the inhabitants of Rome were 
greatly surprised at their appearance when exhibited in the triumph of Probus. 
Towards the close of the century the Blemmyes and the Noba'tie, a people in- 
habiting the banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt, committed great depredations 
1 the Roman territories ; and the adjacent part of the Thebius being, probably 
1 this account, but thinly peopled, the Emperor Diocletian found his revenue 
from that province so reduced as to be scarcely sufficient to maintain the garri- 
s placed there to keep the Ethiopians in check. He therefore assigned to 
the Nobatte lands in the Roman dominions, and gave both them and the Blem- 
myes a considerable annual sum to desist from their plundering. But notwith- 
standing their assurances to the contrary, they continued pillaging tie Eoman 
subjects down to the time of Justinian (6th century), 

Christianity spread rapidly throughout the north of Africa during this cen- 
tury. Alexandria and Carthage were two of the most important bishoprics in 
the Church. The celebrated Cyprian, bishop of the latter city, asserted an 
authority equal to that of the bishop of Rome, with whom he frequently differed, 
especially with regard to receiving back into the Church those who abandoned 
heretical sectf. The Eastern Christians established a law that all heretics were 
to be rebaptiied before their admission to the communion of the t*ue Church, 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, therefore broke off communion with the Asiatics, and 
eioluded them from the Church of Rome. Cyprian assembled a council, which 
adopted the opinion of the Asiatics. Stephen tJien threatened Cyprian with 
his displeasure, who replied by calling a second council at Carthage, wherein 
IS declared that baptism, administered by heretics, was void of all efficacy, 
hen thereupon escommunicated the African bishops, who had acted with 
moderation throughout, but his death put an end to the controversy. Sabel'- 
lius, bishop of Ptfllemais, an African by birth, taught certain doctrines with 
regard to the Trinity, Origen and Dionys'ius of Alexandria were also distin- 
guished ornaments of the Church in Africa during this century. , 

Arabia. — Although the vast peninsula of Arabia properly belongs to Asia, 
jome brief notice of its history here will not be amiss. The first division of the 
pe 1 tKdm dAb h — the former comprehending the east- 

■)ri tl 1 tt th w te p t Ptolemy, the geographer, divided it into 

d Arabia Felix. The first contained the 
1 nt Sinai, the wilderness of Sin, the desert 
and Moca. The second comprised the 
Th third comprised the southern portion, 
an, and the Persian Grulf. Arabia was 
w, by independent tribes. They traced 
I ty and some of them appear from time to 
> g nations. The Midianites, the Amalek- 
ites, the Horites, the Hadarites, the Casluhim, the Caphtorim, the Ishmaelites, 
were all Arab tribes. They worshipped the sun, moon, and stars.as deities, 
s being inferior to the Supreme Being, whom they styled "Allah Taala" 
(the Most High God). Some believed in a future state; others did not. A few 
idols were worshipped under the names of Wadd, Sawi, YaghQth, Yalik, and 
ar, who, it is said, were men of groat piety and repute in their time. Jupiter 
Ammon and Bacchus also were worshipped in later ages. An account of the 
it Arabian kings and princes, with their exploits, will be found in the 
Universal History, vol. xviii., book iv. Christianity was introduced into Arabia 
by the apostles and their disciples, but speedily became corrupted by heresies. 
The Jews fled into Arabia after the destruction of Jerusalem byTitus (A. D.70), 
le very populous and influential there. In after times they persecuted 
the Christians with great fury. One of their leaders, Dhu Nowas, burnt 340 in 
the city of Najran alone, and offered large sums for thoir destruction in other 
places. At the instigation of the patriarch of Alexandria, the king of Ethiopia 
invaded Yemen, and deposed Dhu Nowas. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 



Sweden. — The kings of Sweden in 
this century were Dyggve (A. D. 190- 
220), Dag Spaka the Wise (A. D. 220- 
260), Ague (A. D. 260-280), Alrek and 
Erik (A. D. 280-300). On the death 
of Agne (A. D. 280) the kingdom was 
divided between his two sons, Alrek 
and Erik, which very much weakened 
it. Sweden was exposed to the occa- 
sional attacks of the kings of Denmark 
and Norway, but the Swedes faithfully 
adhered to the sacred race of the Yng- 
lings, and expelled the invaders. The 
history of this barbarous period is en- 
tirely devoid of interest. 

Densiark.— Dan (surnamed Mvkil- 
lati, or "the Magnificent ) d d 11 
the provinces of Denm k d h 
sway. The marriage of h t w th 
Dyggve, king of Swede th fi t 

matrimonial alliance rec 1 d b fw n 
the two crowns. Afte y 1 g 

reign he died, A. D. 270 ad ■is 
ceeded by Frode III., s m d ih 
Pacific", trom his peacef 1 d p t n 
the like of which was \ j ly m t 
with in those barbaro t ad 

among the fierce Korthm h de- 
lighted in war. He mu t h b 
man of singular wisdom t h m n 
tained his position for 40 y Th 

list of the kings here giv t t d 

from the Danish histor S h by 
Mr. Dunham, in his Ilvtl y J D 
mark, who makes theibil g m k 
on the subject: "No tw h 1 
agree as to the series of th k g All 
differ, not only as to the i f s- 

sion, but as to the nam th m 1 
Whence this difference? Doubtless 
from a variety of causes. In the first 
place, *ihe title of ' King of the Danes' 
was applied to the governors of Jutland 
no less than to those whose seat was in 
Zealand and Scania. As either became 
the more powerful he claimed a place 
among the descendants, or at least the 
successors, of Skiold. In the second 
place, it frequently happened that Jut- 
land, It Zealand, or Scania, was sub- 
dued by the neighboring kings of 
Norway and Sweden, and they were 
without hesitation admitted as kings 
of Denmark. Add the number of re- 
volutions inseparable from such a law- 
less state of society — where king after 
king was driven into exile, or put to 
death, or forced to bend for a while 
before the torrent of invasion — and we 
can scarcely be surprised at the differ- 
ence, extreme as it is, between the 
lists of Scandinavian kings." 



NETHERLANDS. 



The Franks now appear in two great 
divisions. Those dwelling near the 
river Saal are distinguished as the 
Salic Franks; those on the banks of 
the Rhine, as the Riparian, or Ripua- 
rian Franks (from the Latin word ripa, 
signifying "a bank"). Their history 
more properly belongs to that of France 
and Germany than to that of the Neth- 
erlands, but as they acquired power 
and territory in the Low Countries, 
they must be noticed here. They haii 
among them many petty leaders, or 
dukes, who were oftener at war with 
each other than with their neighbors. 
The first half of this century passed 
w th t ny remarkable occurrence. 
B t 1 t the year 250 the Salian 
Frank rossed the Bhine and the 
M nd settled in the neighborhood 

w oc pied by the cities of Antwerp, 
B d d Bois-le-duc. All the tribes, 
pt tl Menapians, subdued by the 
R ro n ipposed the invaders. The 
M f s took part with them, and 
f ght gainst the Romans and their 

11 They were defeated by the 

Emp GaUienus (A. D, 256). Sub- 

q ntly (A. D. 260) the tribes made 

ption into Gaul, and thence 

\ t ted inl« Spain, where they 

mu t I their portion for twelve 

J hen they were driven back by 

th R m n general Post'humns. The 

E J- Aui'elian repelled a fresh in- 

f Gaul by them in A. D. 265 ; 

nd n A D. 273 the Emperor Probus 
cc f lly resisted a third invasion, 

nd h defeated both them and the 
Alemanni (A. D. 277). Numbers of 
the captive Franks were transported to 
Asia. The contest lasted nearly half 
a century, and the Romans sustained 
manyreverses. CARAUSius,originally 
a Menapian pilot, but promoted to the 
command of a Roman fleet, made com- 
mon cause with his fellow-citizens, and 
proclaimed himself emperor of Britain 
(A- 1>- 287). Having possession of the 
sea, he was enabled to aid the Franks 
very materially in their struggles with 
the Batavians and the Romans. The 
Emperor Masimian, having subdued 
Gaul, prepared another fleet to attack 
Caransius. This fleet was completely 
destroyed by the latter, who also took 
Boulogne, and deprived the Eomana 
of their naval resources. Having seized 
on the islands of the Batavians, and 
massacred nearly the whole of their 
inhabitants, he there established his 
faithful friends, the Salian Franks. 
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CENTKAL AMERICA. 
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-t the liistorj of Ceatral America will 

g the namea of its localities, cities, acrl 

t t readily remember such words as 

tl po Mixcoatepetl, Nonohualcatl, Tlamo- 
Ic chiefly because he cannot pronounce 

1 J p haps,' remove some of this difficulty. 
The ancient languages of Central America, especially the Mexican, were sym- 
bolical or hieroglyphic (like the Egyptian), phonetic (sounds expressed by signs), 
and oral. The roots of the words were monosyllabic ; but as the languages w ore 
not copious, it became necessary to compound these roots and their derivatives, 
in order to espreBs abstract ideas or complicated descriptions; hence the length 
of the words. For example, the word Teocaltitlan is compounded of the words 
Teotl (God), calli (a house), U (used as a grammatical link between two words, 
but frequently omitted), and Wan (the teeth); it signifies "near the temple". 
The Mexican language has no 6, d, f, g, j, or r, and no word begins with I. The 
X is pronounced like sh; the z like s; ch, as in church; uh, hu, like w, in wood; 
qu, like i; g, z, s, and c, before e and i, like ss/ u, like oo. Thus, IxtliliochitJ 
is pronounced lah'ilih^hoehitV ; Quetzalcohuatl, like Kelz'al-v)holl; Huexotzinco, 
like Weskoisinco; Mexico, like MesMci/; ehi. The Mexicans had a complete sys- 
tem of hieroglyphics, many of which have been deciphered. Had the ruins of 
their temples been less fragmentary, it might have been possible to obtain from 
tliese inscriptions as complete an insight into the ancient history of that singular 
people as has been obtained into that of Egypt, by the researches of Dr. Young, 
Champollion, and their successors. As it is, considerable progress has been 
made in investigating it, thanks to the labors of the Abb6 Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, M. Aubin, and others, who have discovered many documents of the ancient 
Mexicans. These chronicles consist mostly of a series of dates, with a summary 
of corresponding events. Sometimes are added the remains of oral traditions 
or historic songs. It was the custom of the Mexicans t« learn these by heart, 
and to recite them in public: thoy were taught in the schools and colleges for 
the training of orators, M. Aubin is of opinion that the ilalolH, or harangues, 
so frequently recited from memory by the Indians in modern times, are the re- 
mains of these ancient orations ; and that this origin is sufficiently indicated by 
extreme conformity to the literal language, the modern dialects of which seldom 
preserve more than a third of the words, and by the certainty that the dialogues 
are derived from ancient native compositions, dramatic or oratorical, adapted to 
Christian subjects by monks since the Spanish conquest. 

The year 258 is the epoch of a fresh emigration of the Tutul-Xius. and of 
their establishment in the province of Zyan-Caan, to the southeast of the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. It was then that they left Chiapas, and, ascending the Uzu- 
macinta, entered the mountains which separate Vera Cruz from Peten-Itia and 
Yucatan. Across these inhospitable regions they took their way to found the 
first kingdoms of Guatemala, to which succeeded those of the Quichis and the 
Cakchiquels. The Tutul-Xius had at their head a prince named Ahm^cat 
Tutul-Siu (a title signifying "head of the family of Tutul-Xiu"). In a few 
years thej^made themselves masters of aU the territories situated between Bak- 
halal and Chichen-Itaa. The inhabitants of the last-named city, driven out by 
the victorious Nahuans, took refuge in Potonohan (now Champoton), on the 
Gulf of Mexico. It appears that the cause of quarrel between the people of 
Chiehen-Itza and the Nahuan Tutul-Xius was a difference of religious opinions ; 
and on. this occasion the Tutul-Xius applied to the king of Mayapan for aid, 
offering at the same time to become his subjects. The king accepted this offer, 
sent them assistance, and established them in Chichen-Itza, where they became 
faithful feudatories; he also invited them to establish a colony in the metropol- 
itan kingdom, and accorded to them the same privileges as those possessed by 
the nobles of Yucatan. From this alliance dates the foundation of the city of 
Mani, in the plain which extends to the north of the mountain of that name. 
It increased in prosperity so rapidly that in a few years it became one of the 
moat important settlements of the Tutul-Xius. Tradition also says that at this 
same period they founded the city of Tihofl, upon the site whereon the Spaniards 
afterwards built Meri'da, the present capital of Yucatan. There, in the most 
ancient times, was worshipped a god named Ahchun-Caan, and another named 
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Baklum-CIiaam, answering to the Pria'piis of the Romans. An artificial hill 
of considerable extent occupied the centre of the city, and upon its broad sur- 
face was erected the sanctuary of Baklum-Chaam, which equalled in magnifi- 
cence the temples at Izamal. It bore the title of Yahau-Kuna (the great 
temple), and was i-enowned for (he delightful groves which surrounded its base. 
The Spaniards, on their arrival, found a number of vast and sumptuous edifices 
in TihoO, Cogolludo, the historian, gives the following extract from a letter to 
Philip II. on this subject : " The city (TihoA, or Merida) is thirty leagues in 
the interior. It is called Merida. It received this name on account of the 
magnificent edifices which it contains, for, throughout tho entire extent of the 
country which we have discovered in the Indies, we have found none 8o beau- 
tiful. They are well built of stones of an immense size. We know not who 
erected them. It appears that they must have been built before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, for there were trees above as tall as those which grew below at 
the foot. These buildings are five toises (32 feet) in height, and are made of 
hard stone. At the summit of these edifices are four apartments, divided into 
cells like those of monks, twenty feet long and tea broad : the jambs of the 
doors are of one block, and the ceiling is vaulted. The monks have established 
a convent of St. Francis in the edifices situated in the part we have discovered. 
It is right that that which has served for the worship of the devil should be 
transformed into a temple for the service of God. It is in this sanctuary that 
we have celebrated the first mass that has been heard in the country." 

We have previously noticed the Apotheosis of Nanahuatl and of Metztii 
(Bymbolieal of the g d tl tt g f th ) d f the institution of 

human sacrifices h f th d ty Tl b m bl sacrifices con- 

tinued more than tl d j n t th t d g tl tance from time 

to time offered by th d jl f Q t I 1 tl B t th resistance occa- 
sioned only mome t y t pt th t ph f th eotaries having 
rurely been of Ion d t Am g th 1 m m n nstituted to tlie 
glory of the sun and the moon, the Tuetleco was one of tho principal : blood 
then flowed in torrents. On the evening of the day whereon it was supposed 
that the gods had made their entrance into Teotihuacan, it was the custom to 
go in procession to wash the feet of those who were charged to represent them 
at the festival, and the night was passed in festivities of every kind. For this 
occasirm a large number of captives taken in war were reserved : these unfortu- 
nate beings were burnt alive, in huge fires made of logs of wood prepared for 
the purpose. Troops of young men, dressed in a fantastic and monstrous 
manner, pretending to be companions of the god', danced around the flames, 
throwing into them from time to time one after the other of the miserable 
captives. These horrible practices remind us of those of the ancient Car 
naanites. 

History and tradition are both silent as to the destinies of the Nahuas and 
of the city of Teotihuacan. Up to tho moment of tho arrival of theToltec tribes 
on the Aztee plateau we meet with nothing but dates 'and names more or less 
obscure, indicating their march across the countries which He between Chioo- 
moztoc and the valley of Anahuac. It may here tie noticed that all the tradi- 
tions in the NahuatI language invariably give the name of "Chichimecs" to 
the nations or tribes who invaded the soil, whatever may have been their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. In the eyes of the invaders of Anahuac, this title, 
instead of being a subject for contempt, was, on the contrary, consecrated as a 
title of nobility. The Chicliimec was the stranger who had come from another 
country, who hod conquered with his bow and arrows the soil whereon he 
came to fix his dwelling, or hunt the game : he gloried in it, while the more 
ancient possessors saw in it nothing but a title of repulsion and hatred. It is 
thus we may obtain an idea of that mistrust with which the population of 
certain modern colonies receive foreigners. Hence the pride of the Chiohimee, 
who, after long years of residence among these native inhabitants, often re- 
fused bl mix his blood with theirs, for fear of spoiling its purity; hence that 
nobility of which he was so proud, and which was held in such high esteem in 
later ages by the population of the Aztec plateau. We are thus reminded of 
the "sixteen quarterings"of the Germans, and the "sangre azul" (blue blood) 
of the Spaniards. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 






In tlie bej;inniiig of this century the Charuh suffered calamities of vn.rLi>u3 
kinds tliroughoiit the provinces of the llomnn empire. These sufferings were 
inureassd in a terrible manner in consequence of a low made A, D. 203, hy the 
Emperor Severus, hy which every subject of the empire was prohibited from 
changing the religion of his ancestors for that of the Christians or Jews. This 
edict became an additional instrument of torture in the hands of corrupt magis- 
trates, and many disciples of Christ were put to death. Yet the emperor showed 
the Christians many marks of favor ; it is even said that be paid a certain sort 
of worship to Christ. He was influenced, probably, by his mother, Julia Mam- 
miea, who had a yery favorable opinion of the Christian religion, and had on 
one occasion sent for the celebrated Origen to instruct her in it. From the death 
of Severus to the reign of Masimin (A. D. 211-235), the condition of the Chris- 
tians improved, and became even prosperous. Id the army, and at Court, were 
many Christians who lived quite unmolested, and who even assembled together 
for public worship, with the connivance of the magistrates. But with the ac- 
cession of tie Emperor Masimin affairs changed. That unworthy emperor 
caused the bishops to be seized and put to death, and the Christians suffered in 
a barbarous manner. Fortunately his reign was brief; and his successors, the 
Gordians and Philip, were protectors of the Christians ; tlie latter emperor is 
said, indeed, to have embraced Christianitj. Tho occeBBion of DeciuB Tnynn 
to the imperial throne (A. D. 249) raised a new storm, which fell with the utmost 
fury on the Church; for this emperor issued the most cruel edicts, commanding 
the prjetors everywhere, upon pain of death, either to extirpate the whole body 
of Christians without exception, or to force them by tortures of various kinds 
to return to the pagan worship. Hence, in all the provinces of the empire, mul- 
titudes of Christians were, during (he space of two years, put to death by the 
most horrid methods that human ingenuity and cruelty could invent. Fabian, 
bishop of Rome, was amongst the martyra. This dreadful persecution had the 
effect of causing many tfl fall from the profession of the faith, and save them- 
selves by offering sacrifices to the pagan gods. This defection of 
number of Christians produced great commotion in the Church on th 
of the persecution ; for those who had lapsed from their profession we 
of being restored to the Church communion without submitting to the peniten- 
tial discipline which the ecclesiastical laws required. The bishops were divided 
in opinion on the subject, some being willing to show lenity, some insisting on 
rigidly observing the law. In Egypt and Africa many of tho lapsed, in order 
to obtain pardon, procured from the martyrs " letters of reconciliation and peace", 
wherein they (the martyrs) declared in their last momenta their belief that the 
lapsed were worthy of being readmitted into the Church. Upon the authority 
of these letters, some of the bishops and presbyters received back many of the 
apostates. 

To this period (A. D. 250) is refeiTed the memorable legend of " The Seven 
Sleepers of Bphesus". The story is that, during the persecution, seven Chris- 
tian youths took refuge in a cave near Epliesus, were thrown into a trance, and 
miraculously preserved until the year 447, when they were awakened by the 
opening of the cave by the proprietor. One of them, named lamblichus, was 
sent into the city to buy bread ; but his antique dress and language caused him 
to be arrested. The cave was visited by the authorities, and the seven sleepers, 
having related their story, bestowed their benediction on their visitors, and ex- 
pired (Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c. xxsiii). The account given by Butler, in 
his Lives of the SainU, is that they were seven grown up persons, named re- 
spectively Maximian, Malchus, Marlinian, Dionysius, John, Serapion, and Con- 
stantine, who, having confessed the faith before the proconsul at Ephesus, were 
walled up in a cave in which they bad hid themselves, and their reramns were 
accidentally found in the year 479. Another famous Christian legend is that 
of the Theban Legion. This legion was raised in the Theb'ais, in Fpper Egypt, 
and consisted entirely of Christians ; Mnuricius (or Maurice), Exuperius, and 
CandiduB being the commanding officers. It numbered 6000 men, and was one 
of the legions sent by Diocletian out of the East to compose his army in Gaul. 
In crossing the Alps they arrived at Octodurum (now Mattignac), where Max- 
imian ordered the whole army to Bocrifice to the gods. The Theban Legion 
thereupon withdrew to Agacenum (now St. Maurice), three leagues off. The 
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emperor ordered them to be decimated ; but thoy still refusing to Siicrifice, he 
surrounded them with his army and massacred them, not a man of them offfir- 
ing resistance, but each one encouraging the other to suffer with fortitude and 
faith in Christ. 

Gallus, the successor of Decins, rekindled the fury of the persecution, which 
was beginning to flag. The Christians again fell victims to the blind rage of the 
heathens ; moreover, a fearful pestilence desolated the Roman empire, and the 
pagan priests persuaded the people that it had been sent by the gods on account 
of the lenity shown to the followers of Christ : thus the measure of their suffer- 
ings was filled up. But when Valerian ascended the throne (A. D. 253), he 
stopped the persecution, and restored tranquillity. This interval of repose, 
however, was of sliort duration ; for, in A. D. 257, at the instigation of Macria- 
nus, he issued an edict prohibiting the Christians from assembling together, and 
sent their bishops and doctors into banishment. Next year numbers were put 
to death in the most cruel manner: amongst those who suffei'cd were Ovpeian, 
bishop of Carthage, Stevhen, bishop of Rome, Vincent of Saragossa, and Lau- 
RESTius (or Lawrence), a Roman deacon, who waa consumed by a slow Are. 
The taking prisoner of Valerian by the Persians (A. D. 260), placed his son, 
Gallienus, at tlie head of the empire, and pence was subsequently restored to 
the Church Matters went on tolerably well until the fifth year of Aurelian 
(A. D. 275) who prepared a tremendous attack on the Christiana ; but he was 
fortunately murdered lioforo his edicts wire published throughout the empire. 
Few therefore suffered martyrdom, and during the lemainder of this century 
the Cliristi vas enjoyed considerable eaie and tranquillity Christianity now 
numbered in its ranks the most wealthy and influential persons, and the profes- 
sion of it was no bai to public proferment 

The form of the government of the Christian Church became more defined in 
this century. At the head of each local church was a bishop, assisted by a 
presbytery, both being elected by the community; and in each province one 
bishop was invested with a certain superiority over the rest in rank and author- 
ity, but his powers were not accurately defined, nor does it appear that this au- 
thority was always conferred on the bishop of the metropolitan church. The 
bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, as rulers of primitive and apostolic 
churches, had a kind of pre-eminence over all others, and were not only con- 
sulted frequently in affairs of a dif&cult and momentous nature, but were also 
distinguished by peculiar rights and privileges. These privileges appear to have 
been, the right of presiding in general assemblies, of calling councils and pre- 
siding therein, of admonishing their brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, 
and of executing snch offices as these ecclesiastical meetings required. Thus 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, called a council of bishops in that city, A. D. 252, 
and anotlier, A. D. 256, in which the questions of the readmission into the Church 
of those who had apostatized during the terrible persecution nnder Decius, and 
of the baptism of heretics, were discussed. In this controversy, Cyprian treated 
the opinions and tho arrogance of Stephen, bishop of Borne, with the most per- 
fect contempt. But the government of the Church was fast degenerating into 
a monarchical form ; the clergy were becoming arrogant, ambitious, and domi- 
neering; and notwithstanding the danger attached to the episcopal office, the 
increasing wealth and importance of the hierarchy made it a subject of fierce 
contention. In this century minor or inferior orders were added to the bishops, 
presbyters and deacons. Sub-deaeons were appointed to assist the deaoons in 
tiieir smaller duties, such as preparing the sacred vessels of the altar, and de- 
livering them t« the deacons in time of Divine service ; tfl attend tho doors of 
the church during the communion service ; to carry the bishop's letters and mes- 
sages, etc. Thoy were considered so inferior that the Council of Laodicea for- 
bade their sitting in the presence of a deacon without his leave. Acolytes (at- 
tendants) were employed to light the candles of the church, and to attend the 
ministers with wine for the Eucharist. Osiiarii (doorkeepers) were appointed 
to open and shut the doors, and to give notice of the times of prayers and of 
assemblies. Readers were appointed to rend the Scriptures in the church. 
Exomita were employed to drive evil spirits out of persons possessed : this ciaas 
of ministerial assistants had long been known in the Church, but were first 
made an ecclesiastical order in this century. Copiatce, or fossi 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



instituted to t«ke oaro of funerals and provide for the decent 
of the dead. The use of exorcisms and spells, fasdng, making the sign of the 
crosa, burning incense and preaching long sermons in ohuroh, and the practice 
of celibacy, became general. Marriage was generally allowed amongst the 
clergy of all classes, but many advocated celibacy, and thereby acquired a 
higher reputation for sanctity. 

A mystic theology arose in the early part of the century, maintained prinui- 
pally by the celebrated Oriokn, a presbyter and catechist of Alexandria, who 
taught that there was a mystical and spiritual, as well as a natural, mode of 
interpreting Scripture. He was a man of vast ability, piety, and learning, and 
exercised immense influence in the Church. He drew a prodigious number to 
his views, and it was he who brought into prominent notice the controversy re- 
specting the Millennium, and the baptism of heretics. Nest in celebrity to him 
was Julius Afhicanus, the greater part of whose writings is lost. Hippolytua, 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, Methodius, Tertullian, Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, Minucius Felix, Amobius, Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, and Lac- 
tantius. were much esteemed Christian writers of this century; but most of 
their works are lost. Gregory, bishop of New Caesarea, acquired the title of 
ThaumatuTgus (wonder-worker), on account of the miracles he is said to have 
wrought. For a full account of these writers, and of the doctrines and writings 
of Origen, the student is referred t*> Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, Century 
3d, Part II, In the year 228, Origen, on his road from Alexandria to Achaia, 
was ordained presbyter by the bishops of Cfesarea and Jerusalem. This gave 
great offence to Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, who declared Origen unworthy 
of the priesthood, because he had mutilated himself, and asserted that the two 
bishops had exceeded their jurisdiction. A violent controversy arose in the 
Church on these points: Origen was obliged to leave Alexandria [A. D.231), 
and two councils were called at that city, — one of which condemned him and 
deprived him of his office, and the other degraded him from the sacerdotal dig- 
nity. A full account of this celebrated concroveraj will be found in Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical HistoTy. 

A new sect was founded by Manes (or Manich^us), a Persian, and a Magian 
priest, who asserted that he was the Comforter promised by Christ, and taught 
a system of doctrines which was a mixture of Christianity with the ancient re- 
ligion of the Persians. He also insisted on the mortification of the body, aud 
the suppression of all the natural appetites. These Manichieans wore among 
the most remarkable of the heretics who troubled the Church at IJiis period. 
Their general assembly was headed by a president who represented Christ; 
with him were joined twelve i-ulers representing the twelve apostles ; and these 
were followed by seventy-two bishops, representing the seventy-two disciples. 
These bishops had presbyters and deacons under them, and all the members of 
these religious orders were chosen out of the class of " the elect", or perfect 
Christians; the other class, or imperfect Christians, styled "hearers", being 
ineligible. The Manichieans were at one time very numerous, especially in the 
East, and caused much disturbance t« the orthodox Christiana. Manes himself 
waa put to death by Var'aues I. (Baharam), king of Persia, at the solicitation 
of the Magi, because he had mixed up Christian doctrines with those of Zoro- 
aster ; but some authors say he was punished for having attempted to cure the 
king of a painful disease by miraculous power, and failed (A. D. 272). 

The sect of the Hieracites was founded by Hierax, a bookseller of Leontium, 
who taught that all indulgence of the outward senses was abrogated by Chris- 
tianity; that Melchizedefc was the Holy Ghost; that those who died while chil- 
dren did not go to heaven; and that there was no resurrection of the body. 

The controversies relating to the Trinity, which originated in the Gnostic and 
Platonic Christianity of the preceding century, now began to spread extensively 
and cause fresh dissensions in the Church. NoEtus of Smyrna affirmed that 
the Supreme Being, whom he styled " the Father", had united himself to the 
man Christ, and was born and crucified with him, thus making it out that the 
Father had suffered on the cross. For this opinion NoBtus and his followers 
were termed " Patripassiana". About the middle of the century, Sabellius, an 
African presbyter, taught that it was not the person of the Father, but a cer- 
tain energy only, proceeding from Ilim, was united to Jesus; and that the Holy 
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Ghost waa a. portion of the Father. These doctrines were condemned by Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Alexandria. But Sabellianism .prevailed extensively. Paul 
or S.imos'ata, bishop of Antioch, founded a sect called " Paulians" or " Paul- 
ianists", who held that Jesus was a mere man, but that the wisdom of Ood de- 
scended upon him and enabled him to work miracles ; and on account of this 
union of tJie Divine power with human nature, Christ might be called God. 
For teaching these doctrines Paul was condemned by a council held, at Antioch 
(A. D. 269), and degraded from the episcopal order. A variety of minor sects 
sprang up, which cannot be noticed here ; but there was one sect which gave 
rise to the most deplorable divisions, and made an unhappy rent in the Church. 
This was founded by Nova'tian, a presbyter of the Church of Rome, a man 
of great learning, but of austere character, who bitterly opposed the readmis- 
sion into the Church of those who had separated from its communion during 
the persecution under the Emperor Decius. The other presbyters differed from 
him, especially Cornelius. The latter was chosen to succeed Fabian as bishop 
of Home, but Kovatian opposed his election with great bitterness, and after 
Cornelius had occupied the pontifical chair, he withdrew from his jurisdiction 
Thereupon Cornelius called a council ot Borne (A. D.261), and cut off Novatian 
and his followers from the communic^ of the Church. Novatian being joined 
by Novatus, a Carthaginian presbyter, founded a new society, of which he be- 
came the first bishop. This community flourished until the 5th century, under 
the title of " Novatians", though there was no difference in point of doctrine 
as between them and the orthodox Christians ; but pretending tfl hold the faith 
in greater purity, they compelled all who joined them to be rebaptized. 

The bishops of Borne during this century require notice. Victor, who o 
pied the See from A. D. 193 \a A. D. 201, has been already mentioned. He 
a native of Africa, and was distingnished for his zeal in suppressing the numer- 
ous heresies which had crept into the Church, especially those of the Montanists, 
the Patripassians, and the followers of Tatian, who taught that marriage w 
criminal, and the use of wine unlawful, even in the Lord's Supper. These 
fanatics were termed Encratitue (the continent). Victor died peaceably A. D. 
201. His succeasor, Zephiri'nus, held the See more than 17 years, but there is 
nothing remarkable to record of his administration of the affairs of the Church. 
Calix'tus (or CaJlis'tus) I. (A D, 219-222) instituted the four fasta called Ember 
days ; and he beatowed much care and money in beautifying (he ancient ceme- 
tery at Itome wherein the Christian martyrs were buried. The catacombs 
were used for thia purpose by the Christians, who never burnt the bodies of 
their dead, as the Romans did, — nor preserved them, as the Egyptians did, — 
nor cast them to wild beasts, as the Persians did. The origin of the catacombs 
of Rome appears to be attributable to the caverns and pits dug by the aucient 
Romans to get sand and other materials for building ; and the Christians availed 
themselves of these for cemeteries, digging lodges on each side, in each of which 
they deposited a corpse, and then walled up the entrance of that lodge. 
Roman Christians gave up the native custom of burning the dead, and ad( 
the Jewish custom of burying them, believing tJiat the body must return to dust 
until the general resurrection (Butler's Uses of the Saints, vol. s. p. 280). 

Callistus was put to death (probably in some tumult) at Rome, on Oct. I2th, 
A. D. 222. Urban I., hia successor, died peaceably A. D. 230. Pontia'nus, the 
next bishop, was banished by the tyrant Maiimin to Sardinia [A. D. 235), where 
he died. Ante'rus, or Ante'rius, held the See only one month and ten days, 
and was jnartyred. Fabian was elected his successor. He governed the Church 
15 years, and perished in the persecution under Decius (A. D. 250). The See 
remained vacant 10 months. At length, while the emperor was absent from 
Rome, Cornelius was elected by the Roman clergy. He condemned the Nova- 
tians, and called a council to confirm the readmission of the " lapsed" Chriatiaii 
into the Church. He was banished to Centuracellie, where he died {A. D. 252). 
Lucius held the See for a few months only. Stephen I., his successor, was be- 
headed (A. D. 257). Sixtus II. held the chair for a few months. The 
See remained vacant a year; Dionysius was then elected. He governed the 
Church with great wisdom for 10 years, and died A. D. 209. His succeasor, Felix 
I., was martyred A. D. 275. Eulych'ian (A. D. 275-283), Caius (A. D. 283-296), 
Marcelii'nus (A. D. 296-304), occupied the See during the rest of the century. 
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In their chronology the ancient 
Hindoos surpass all other nations in 
ahsurdity. According to their system 
a oalpa, or day of Brahma, consists of 
4,320,000,000 years, at the expiration 
of which time a complete revolution 
of the nodes and apsides of the earth's 
orbit will have taken place. Id this 
period are included fourteen manwan- 
ir periods, during each of which 
the world is under th« control of one 
Menu. Each manwantara consists of 
;nty-one maha-yugas, or great ages, 
. each maha-yuga contains four 
yugas, or ages, of unequal length. The 
r satya-yuga, extends through 
1,728,000 years, and answers to the 
golden age of the Greets. The second, 
ir treta-yuga, extends through 1,296,- 
000 years, and answers to the silver 
age. The third, or dwapar-yuga, en- 
dures 864,000 years, answering to the 
brazen age ; and the last, or cali-yuga, 
432,000 years, answering to the iron 
Of the last age (or cali-juga) of 
the present manwantara, 4960 years 
have elapsed, and within this period 
Qts have occurred, 
! carried much farther 
back; thus the " Surja Sidhanta' was 
revealed in the satja-yuga, ab ut 
3,000,000 years ago ; the Institutes of 
Menu were written more than 4,320 000 
years ago; Rama lived 1,000,000 jears 
These are some of the absnrdi 
ties of the Hindoo chronology. 

Of their literature in these ancient 
times we know but little beyond the 
.s already mentioned, namely, the 
Vedas, the Bamajana, and the Mahab- 
havata. The first two are evidently of 
remote antiquity. We have already 
spoken of Vyasa, author of the Vedas 
{p. 26), Valmiki, the author of the 
Bamayana, lived some time after the 
epoch of Kama, but at what precise 
period is not known ; at all events the 
is very ancient. The Mahabha- 
is attributed to Vyasa, the author 
of the VeiJas ; but it was put in its 
present form by Sauti, in a more recent 
Internal evidence proves tliat 
part of it was written in tie 4tJi cen- 
tury B. C, and it was in familiar use 
D the 3d and 2d centuries B. C. The 
general characteristics of ancient Hin- 
doo literature are poverty and diffuse- 
s of style^ deficiency of ornament, 
. incessant repetition: according to 
Mr. Colebrooke and Sir William Jones 
there is no sign of imagination or of 
vigor of thought in the Vedas. 
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Nabsi resigned the throne (A. D. 303) to his son, Hoormua II. (Ilomiisdas), in whose reign no events of importance 
occurred. On his death he left no children bom, but one of his wives bore a son shortly after his death (A. D. 310), who 
was named Shahpoob II. (Sapor), and whose long and splendid reign lasted 71 years. It is stated by some historians 
that he was not crowned until he was born, and that the crown was then suspended over his infant head ; otiers, as 
alveary noticed, say that the crown was suspended over his mother before he was born, in token that the infant about to 
come into the world was to be the future sovereign of the country. But the difference between the two accounts is of little 
consequence, the principal fact to be noticed in reference to it being the loyal and wise conduct of the nobles of Persia. 
In order to preserve the country from the evils of a disputed succession, they gave to their resolution to sustain the rights 
of the infant monarch all the impression that it could receive from the strictest observance of outward forms. They 
either were, or pretended to be, satisfied with the assurances of their priests that the child would be a male ; and when 
he was born they unanimously gave him the name of Shahpoor. The same wisdom which led them to preserve the 
crown for the infant prompted them to pve him an education worthy of the future sovereign of Persia, and their care 
was well rewarded. During the minority of Shahpoor the empire wna invaded by most of the neighboring nations, 
especially by the Arabs, who carried fire and sword into the most fertile valleys of Persia. But the young king, as soon 
as ha was able, took terrible vengeance on the invaders for their cruelty, and acquired the title of Zoolaktaf (or "lord 
of the shoulders"), from his causing the shoulders of the Arab prisoners to be dislocated by a string passed through holes 
pierced in the shoulder-blades. He then commenced his celebrated expeditions against the Romans by laying siege to 
the famous fortress of Nisibis (A. D. 338). This war with the Romans lasted with varying success for half a century. 
Eastern historians have narrated many marvellous tales relating to Shahpoor II. One of them is dwelt upon by them 
with great aest, perhaps on account of its improbability. It is said that the proud and powerful Persian monarch left 
his kingdom to go as a spy to Constantinople, where he was detected, at a royal feast, through the striking resemblance 
which he bore to a portrait of himself in the possession of the emperor; that while a captive he suffered every degrada^ 
tJon that could be inflicted on him ; that he was carried, harnessed like a horse, wiii the Eoman army, to witness the 
most dreadful scenes of pillage and devastation committed upon his kingdom ; that he made his escape while his guards 
were enjoying themselves at a feast; and that he retaliated upon his enemies all the disgrace inflicted on him, by cap- 
turing the Roman emperor, keeping him ton years in close confinement, and forcing tiie Roman prisoners to repair by 
their labor the injury they had done in Persia, even to the replanting of the smallest trees which they had destroyed. 
(Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i., p, 108.) But reliable history gives us a different aspect of afloirs. Twice was 
Shahpoor obliged to raise the siege of Nisibis, though at the battle of Singara he totally defeated the Emperor Constan- 
tius (A D 348). A third time he failed in his attempt on Nisibis {A. D. 350). He neat invaded Mesopotamia, and 
besieged and took Amida, Singara, and Bezabde (A. D. 359-360), and became the terror of the Eastern empire. Juhjn 
(sumamed the Apostate), the greatest military genius of the age, resolved to humble the pride of the Persians, and led 
an immense army into their country. He encountered Shahpoor near Cteslphon, and so completely routed him that the 
Persian king barely saved his life by flight with a few followers {A. D. 363). The sudden death of Julian allowed Shah- 
poor to rciover himself, and, raising afresh army, he pursued the retreating Romans, who were glad to make terms with 
him. By the treaty of Dura the Emperor Jovian ceded Nisibis to Persia. Shahpoor caused this city to be colonized by 
a body of Persians. Mesopotamia and five other provinces were restored to him. The Romans also abandoned Armenia, 
and Shahpoor soon annexed it to his empire. He seems to have been a prince exactly suited to the Persians, who justly 
account him one of their greatest monarohs. Of all tie princes of the Sassanide dynasty, not one cansod greater terror 
to Rome than Shahpoor did ; but he was a cruel persecutor of the Christians, who sufliered severely during his long 
reign, IIo died A. D. 381, aged 71 years. He was as remarkable for his wisdom as for his valor. Some of his sayings 
have been handed down, for instance; "Words may prove more vivifying than the showers of spring, and sharper than 
the sword of destruction;" "The point of a lance may be withdrawn from the body, but a cruel expression can never 
be extracted from the heart that it has once wounded." Shahpoor, however, did not always merit the high encomiums 
which the Persian historians bestow upon him, for he occasionally resorted to treachery, as was the case in the mode in 
which he annexed Armenia to his dominions after the Romans evacuated it. It is said that ho persuaded Tiranes, the 
king of that country, to come to his court ; that he seized him at a festival, and threw him into a dungeon, where his 
life soon terminated (Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire, vol. iv., p. 312). Such acts as these, however, 
tended little to diminish his glory in the eyes of his subjects ; and subsequent generations of Persians have been so inured 
to perfidy on the part of their rulers that these shortoomings of one of their best and greatest monarohs appear very 
small. 

Ardisheer II. (Artaserxes) succeeded Shahpoor, and reigned four years, during which no event of any importance 
occurred. He was deposed by Shahpoor III. (A. D. 385), the son of Shahpoor II., a virtuous prince, who, after a reign 
of five years, was accidentally killed by the fall of his tent, the cordage of which was broken by the violence of a whirl- 
wind, and the pole struck the monarch as he slept. These whirlwinds were, and are still, very common in Persia. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Baharam IV., surnamed Kermnnshah, from having been ruler of the province of Kermon, 
and from founding the city of Kermanshah, now a large and prosperous town. Bahariun is the Taranes IV. of Roman 
history. He reigned 15 years, and was killed by an arrow while endeavoring to quell a tumult in his army (A. D. 404). 
Some of the sculptures at the Tauk-e-Bostan, near Kermanshah, are the work of this prince ; for a description of them, 
see Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i., ch. vii. The tomb of the prophet Daniel is still shown at Susa ; and that of 
Mordecai and his adopted daughter, Hadassah (or Esther), the beautiful queen of Xerxes, is yet visited by pilgrims to 
Hamadan. 
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HwAK-iE, a wise and intelligent prince, did his utmost to restore peae t th 
empire, but the king of Han, Lew-tsung, drove him from the throne, t k h 
prisoner, and, after subjecting him to the grossest indignities, put him t d th 
(A. D. 313). Ming-te, another prince of the Tsin family, was set up as e p 
but, after vainly contending against Lew-tsung, he surrendered to th 
queror in a novel manner, i. e.. seated on a cart drawn by osen, witl ffi 

by his side. However, he fared no better than his predecessor, and ww It 
mately put to death (A. D. 317). The year 315 is memorable for the iut d 
tion of the tea plant into China from Assam and Yunnan. On the d th f 
Ming-te, Sze-ma-juy was chosen emperor by the unanimous voice of the peopl 
and with him begins the Tung-tsin (or Eastern Tsin) dynasty. On h ac 
sion he adopted the name of Tuen-te. He was a kind and. affable prin U 

versed in ancient literature, but he proved wholly incapable of check g th 
ferocious excesses of his n 11 Th d ta'l f th ' at 'fes on this oo 
will give a faithful pictu f th tate f Ch na und th Tsin dynasty Th 
nobles, having resolved to a enge th m 1 p n th Han family fo 11 th 



they had 

palace, drove them into th tn 

age or ses. Kin-chun, th 1 ad 

of Lew-yuen and Lew-t uo^ ai 

friends of the Han family 






y dy f s Id and ente g th 

sa ed th n w thout distin t f 

f th m m nt th u p oieeded to th tomb 
d th h ad f m their bodi B t 
itering a strong force, slaughtered K -ch 
with his whole family, and burnt the palace and all the public build g t 
Ping-jang. This engendered retaliation on the part of the nobles, in th m d t 
of which confusion Yuen-te died of grief (A. D. 322). His successor, Mmg-te, 
ultimately subdued the rebels, but died A. D. 325. A child of five years old, 
named Ching-te, was now placed on the throne, and another general rebellion 
broke out. Some of the nobles made themselves emperors in their respective 
provinces, and particularly in the Chaou principality, where Chih-le had estab- 
lished himself. Here hia successor, Shih-hoo, erected a magnificent palace, 
wherein more than 10,000 persons lived. He was attended wherever he went 
by a body-guard of tall ladies on horseback, splendidly attired and armed ; but 
he was a heartless tyrant, and his extortions reduced the country to such dis- 
tress that many of his subjects committed suicide to escape starvation. 

The history of the empire during the remainder of the century is but a repe- 
tition of the same scenes ; children placed on the throne ; the government in 
the hands of women and priests ; the powerful nobles proclaiming themselves 
emperors, and at feud with each other and with the crown; while the distressed 
people were crushed under foot, starved, massacred, and tortured, just as it 
pleased the fancy of their merciless oppressors. To Ohing-te succeeded Kang-te, 
a youth (A. D. 344) ; and after him, Muh-te, a babe two years old (A. D. 344). 
The next prince, Gae-te (A. D. 362), gave himself up to the dreams of the Taou 
sect, and was persuaded to live upon a mixture called " the liquor of rejuve- 
nescence", by which his health and mind were ruined, and he died a miserable, 
lingering death (A. D. 365). Hia brother, Te-yih, the nest emperor, reduced 
the State of Yen to obedience {A. D. 372). After him, Keen-wan, who died in 
the year of hia accession to the throoe. Ileaou-woo was 10 years old when he 
began ta reign (A. D. 373), and at 14 he assumed the reins of government. He 
began by contending with the northern Tsin princes, whom he finally overcame. 
He then gave himself up ia drinking ; but in a drunken fit he was strangled 
by one of his wives (A, D. 397}. His son end successor, Gan-te, took no part 
in the government, but remained in hia palace entirely ignorant of tlie state of 
affairs. It was under his reign that Lbw-yu, the founder of the celebrated 
Tsung dynasty, became known. His parents were very poor; his mother died 
at his birth, and his father deserted him. He was adopted by a charitable 
woman, and he displayed great intelligence as he grew up. He gained his 
living by selling sandals, but subsequently enlisted as a soldier, and raised 
himself to eminence by eitraordinary valor. 

Japan.— Woo-sin was succeeded (A. D. 313) by Nin-to-ku, who was also a 
great and good prince. He reigned .87 years, and died A. D. 400. A temple 
was built to his honor in Tsino-kuni. If these Japanese annala can be relied 
on, the climate of the country must have been eminently favorable to longevity 
in those times. 
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T century commenced with the most furious persecution of the Christians 
tl t h d yet taken place. It was decreed by Diocletian, at the instigation of 
G Iw s. Much doubt exists aa to the motives which induced the two emperors 
t lot thus, but there is none as to the fact that the 23d of February, A. D. 303, 
as fi ed upon as the last day of Christianity. The persecution commenced at 
N m dia, where the churches were destroyed. On the next day appeared the 
d t f Diocletian, decreeing that the Christian churches throughout the empire 
h Id be demolished; that all persons who should hold secret assemblies for 
1 s worship should be put to death ; that the bishops should deliver up 
th cred books to be burnt ; that the property of the Church should be cou- 

fi t d ; and that its communicants be placed out of the pale of the law. This 
1 1 arous edict was savagely enforced, the fury of Diocletian having been in- 
d by the fact that hia palace was twice set on fire. Further edicts were 
d from time to time, in ' th erity of the persecution. It lasted 

t y rB(A.D.303-313), !nd uh n It tudes of Christians suffered death that 
th mporors believed they h d mjl t ly stirpated Christianity. Rome wit- 
d in A. D. 302, for th la t tim th eremony of a triumph, which waa 
w d d to Diocletian and M s m D letian celebrated the twentieth year 

f h eign (A. D. 303) by f t b at that capital ; but being disgusted with 
th f dom of manners wh 1 p ail d tl re, he quitted the city abruptly on 
th of his ninth consulship. A severe iliness followed his return to Nico- 

m d said to have been occasioned by vexation at the ill success of his attempts 
t t pate Christianity. Soon after this, Diocletian resigned tie empire (May 
let, A. D, 305), and retired to his country-seat at Saiona, where he amused him- 
self with gardening, and died nine years afterwards. Maximian also abdicated 
on the same day at Milan, and retired into Lucania. This joint abdication of 
the two emperors oj the world is the most remarkable instance recorded in his- 
tory. Constan'tius and Oale'bids became emperors, assuming the title of 
"Augustus" ; and they made Sevk'kus and Max'imin their associates, with the 
title of " Caesar". Conatantiua and Severus took the westorn provinces ; Gale- 
rius and Maximin, the eastern. Constantius went into Britain to quell an in- 
vasion of the Piots, and died there at York (July 21st, A. D. 306), where he was 
buried. The humanity of this great man, during his administration in Gaul 
and Britain, greatly alleviated the sufferings of the Christians in thoao countries. 
The principal officers of his household were Christians; and he instituted a noble 
system of toleration, which was adhered to by his son and successor, Constan- 
TiNB (afterwards surnamed "the Great"), who had accompanied him to Britain, 
and, on hia decease, was proclaimed emperor by the army. At the same time, 
Maxentius, the son of Maximian, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor in 
Gaul, and persuaded his father to remount the throne. Severus led an army 
against them, but being deserted by his troops, was taken prisoner at Ravenna, 
and put to death there. Galeriua then marched against them, but failing in an 
attempt to take Rome, he ignoininiously returned to Greece, and conferred the 
title of emperor on his friend Licin'ius ; he also acknowledged Constantino ae 
Augustus, and allowed the same title to Maximin in Syria. Thus the empire 
was shared by six aovcreigns, viz., GaJerius, Licinius, Maximian, Maximin, 
Maxentius, and Constantine, though Maximian held only nominal power in the 
Court of his son-in-law, Constantine. This state of affairs, however, did not last 
long. Maximian, having conspired against Constantino, was made prisoner at 
Marseilles, and put to death (A. D. 311). The following year (A. D. 312) Gale- 
rius died. The cruel Maxentius was the nest to succumb to the rising fortunes 
of Constantine, who, called into Italy by the voice of the people, defeated and 
out to pieces the army of the tyrant (Oct. 27th, A. D. 312), at Saxa Rubra, on 
the Cremera, nine miles from Rome, a spot where, 789 years before, the Fabii 
had perished (see page 85), the tyrant himself being drowned in the Tiber while 
attempting (o make his escape. It waa during this campaign that Conataoljno 
is said to have seen a miraculous vision of a luminous cross in the heavens, a 
little before sunset, and to have been warned in a dream to take this sacred 
symbol as his standard. His first acts, on becoming master of Rome, were to 
diaband the Prsetorian guards, restore the authority of the Senate and magis- 
trates, recall the exiles, revoke all edicts against the Christians, and patronize 
their clergy. Galeriua had done the same in the East, towards the Christiana, 
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shortly before his death (May, A. D. 311). This toleration on the part of the 
two emperors increased the hQstilitj of Maxiniin to the Christjaaa, and he per- 
secuted them with greater fury in the Bast. He also conceived the idea of 
dethroning Constantine and Licinius ; the latter, however, met him near Adrian- 
opie {A. D. 313), and so totally defeated him that he fled to Nioopolis, where he 
died of rage. Licinius now became sole master of the East, and Constantine of 
the West. Licinius married Conetantine's sister, Cunstantia ; and an edict was 
issued, in the year 313, relieving the Christians of many disabilities. In tl 
same year died their greatest persecutor, Diocletian. The ambition of L n u 
led him to attempt the acquisition of the whole empire, and for this purpo h 
made war upon Constantine, bnl he was unsucceesfnl. He was defeat d t 
Cibalis in Pannonia, and at Mardia in Thrace ; after which he agreed b> a p 
by which he ceded to the conqueror all his provinces in Europe (A, D 314) 
Constantine, in an edict issued in A. D. 315, further favored the Christians by 
condemning to be burnt alive all Jews who should persecute or ill treat converts 
from their sect to Christianity. The Donatists also appealed to him aa an arbi- 
trator. In the year SIT he conferred upon hie sons, Crispus and Constantine, 
and on his nephew, the younger Lioinins, the title of " Ggastkr". He, in con- 
junction with Crispus, carried on successful operations agiunst the German 
tribes, the Goths, and the Sarmatians, on the Danube (A. D. 319-322). Hostil- 
ities were soon after renewed between Constantine and Licinius. They met in 
hostile array at Maritza, near Adrianople, where Licinius succumbed to the 
all-conquering Christian emperor (July 3d, 323). The fallen monarch fled to 
Byzantium, where he was immediately besieged. Thence he passed into Asia. 
"spuB destroyed his fleet in the Hellespont, and Licinius, finally overcome at 
the battle of Chrysopolis (Sept. 28th, 323), resigned his imperial dignity, and 
surrendered himself to Constantine. At the intercessioD of Conatantia, the em- 
peror promised to spare his life ; but he shortly after put him to death (A. D. 324). 
The oontroversiea in the Church, between the respective followers of Arius 
and Athanasius, led to the convening of a general council of Christian bishops 
at Nice, in Bithynia (A. D. 325), at which the emperor was present. At this 
celebrated oouacil the Nicene Creed was framed, and was sanctioned by the 
emperor. The doctrine of the Trinity was authoritatively laid down and defined ; 
Arius was banished ; his writings publicly burned, and all those in whose pos- 
don they were found capitally punished. The Empress Helena, the mother 
of the emperor, was a zealous convert to Christianity, and visited Palestine, where 
she founded many churches. For his great services to the Church, Constantine 
was fanatically admired (we might say idolized) by the Eastern Christians. On 
this point the great German historian, Niebuhr, remarks: "His motives in 
establishing the Christian religion appear to have been very strange. Whatever 
religion was in his head must have been a confused mixture. On bis coins he 
has the Sol inviclua (unconquered sun) ; he worships pagan deities ; consulfa the 
kanispices (professors of divination) ; holds heathen superstitions ; and yet he 
shuts up the temples, and builds churches. As president of the Nicene Council 
we can only look upon him with disgust ; be was himself no Christian, and would 
never be baptized until he was at the point of death. He had taken up the 
Christian faith as a superstition, which he mingled with his other superstitions. 
When, therefore. Eastern writers speak of him as an isapoaiolos (equal tti an 
apostle) they do not know what they are saying, and to call him a saint is a 
profanation of the term" (Lectares on Roman History, vol. iii., p. 303). The 
emperor was induced by jealousy of the popularity of his eldest son, Crispus, 
to murder him on false accusations ; to which crime he is said to have added tliat 
of the murder of the empress, on discovering his error. His unpopularity with 
the Romans on account of abandoning the ancient religion, and also on account 
of the murder of his wife and son, made him resolve to quit Rome, and give a 
new capital to the empire. For this purpose he selected Byzantium, to which 
he gave the name of SEcosn or New Rome, but the people named it Constanti- 
nop'olis, or city of Constantine, which it has ever since retained. Thither he 
removed his Court, and he lavished immense sums in beautifying his new capital. 
IIo divided Constantinople into fourteen departments or regions, bestowed on its 
municipal council the title of Senate, gave to its citizens the privileges of Rome, 
and raised numerous edifices of public utility. The festival of dedication was 



held May 22d, 330. To whom the city was dedicated is not quite evident: the 
Christians assert that it was consecrated to the Virgin Mary; but from that time 
Constantinople took its place among the great cities of the world. Constantino 
also changed the form of the government of the empire, converting it into a 
pie despotism. He divided the empire into four great prefectures, viz., that 
of the East, of lilyricum, of Italy, and of Gaul. Rome and Constantinople had 
prefects of their own These officers had control of the civil government of their 
ptpin Ctt !so appointed new great officers of State, 

d tt t d th my d th system of taxation. He instituted "The 

Idt n|tt flg the chronology of the Middle Ages. The 

mp b b d th I d t which was fised up in the principal city of 

h d mpo g th t f taxation required for the pay of the array. 

Tl p d f f th Id ra being fifteen years, a new assesament of 

property was made at the expiration of every cycle of that duration, and the 
public accounts were regulated accordingly. The Council of Nice ordained that 
years should be reckoned from the Indictions, to commenceJan. Ist, 313. Chris- 
tianity became Hie established religion of (he empire, revenues being appro- 
priated to the endowment of churches and the support of the clergy. Constan- 
tine, when dying, received the saorament of baptism from Eusebius, the Arian 
bishop of Nicomedia, and expired May 22d, A. D. 337. 

Constantine left three sons — Constantine, Consiantius, and Constans — to 
inherit the empire. The three met and settled the eitent of their respective 
jurisdictions, — Constantine taking the capital; Conatantius, Thrace and the 
Asiatic provinces; and Constans, the Western provinces. Constantine 11. began 
by causing the massacre of all his kinsmen of the Flavian family ; the only two 
who escaped being Gallus and Julian, the youngest sons of Juliua Constantius. 
A sanguinary war broke out with Sapor (Shahpoor), king of Persia (A. D. 339), 
which lasted nine years, and led to no decisive results, but occupied ali the 
attention of Constantius. Meanwhile Constantine, having wreated Africa from 
Constans, invaded Italy (A. D. 340), where he fell into an ambuscade, and was 
slain, whereby Constans became master of two-thirds of the empire. But the 
latter disgraced himself by his vices, residing usually in Gaul, and addicting 
himself to hunting and to the most rapacious extortion. A revolt at Autun, 
headed by Macnentics, commander of the imperial forces, caused Constans to 
fiee towards Spain, but he was overtaken and put to death. Constantius returned 
from the East to put down the new pretender to the crown, and met him on the 
plains of Mursa (Essek), where a dreadful battle ensued, in which 54,000 men 
were slain, and Magnontius was defeated. It is said that this battle absorbed 
the strength of the empire, for it was found that no such noble bands of veterans 
as fell in it eould ever afterwards be collected. Magnentius destroyed himself; 
and Constantius, freed from rivals, gave way to all kinds of excesses. Julian, 
the onlysurvivingdescendant of Constantius Chlorus (except the emperor), was 
appointed governor of the northern provinces, then harassed by the Germanic 
tribes. Ho acquired a brilliant reputation by his military achievements against 
the barbarians, whom he nearly subdued ; and by his able government, by which 
he raised Gaul to unexampled prosperity. In the Bast, Sapor renewed his 
attacks on the empire (A. D. 359), and Constantius was called away to resist him. 
During his absence the army in Gaul proclaimed Julian emperor, and escorted 
him in triumphal procession through the streets of Paris. Julian at first refused 
the crown, but ultin^ately accepted it, and entered into negotiation with Con' 
stantius for the recognition of his elevation to the empire, at the same time he 
prepared for war. Constantius commanded him to return to his allegiance 
Julian in reply publicly declared that he committed his owij safety to ' 
immortal gods", thus renouncing Chrl.'ftiauvty, although he had a few vt 
previously celebrated the festival of the Epiphany : he was hence styled " the 
Apostate". The new emperor hastened to his eastern capital by a daring journey 
through Germany, and down the Danube. On his arrival, the whole populatii 
of Constantinople wont out to meet and welcome him. Constantius had start' 
from Antioch with an army to encounter him, but he fell aiok on the march, and 
died near Tarsus (A. D. 361), having, it is said, named Julian bis sucoesso 
Julian the Apostate began his reign by reforming the abuses prevalent ii 
Court, and abolishing its luxury. He restored and beautified Athens, Cor 
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ITALY. 



Argos, Delphi, and Elis, but he I'evoked the edicts against idolatry, and 1 d 
tlie schools kept by the GhristJan clergy. He disliked the Chi'istiaris, and 
an enemy to Christianity, although he proclaimed universal toleration H 
decreed the rebuilding of the city and the temple of JeruBiiiem, in order t p 
the falsity of the prophecy that they should never be raised again. Ih k 

■was commenced with ardor, but was arrested hy the untimely death of th n 
peror. The Christian writers of that period alleged that it ivas stopped by tl 
bursting forth of subterranean Area, or hy the ignition of foul air, wh V 
alarmed the superstitious workmen that they refused to continue their lal rs 
(A. D, 363). Julian was summoned to take the field against the Persian wh 
under Sapor, had . invaded Assyria. He displayed unnsua! valor and ability 
but was killed in a desperate battle which proved favorable to the Roman arms 
His death occurred after a brief reign of twenty months. lie was the most able 
and accomplished man of his time, and was the author of an elaborate work 
against Christianity, composed amid the preparations for the Persian war frtg 
ments of this work have been preserved by Cyril of Alexandria. He was au 
ceeded by Joviam, the chief of his attendants, who was saluted emperor 1 y the 
army (A. D. 36+). This prince saved his famishing forces by concluding an 
ignominious peace with the Persians. He speedily restored the Ohristiin reh 
gion to its supremacy, although personally indifferent to it. His career was 
short, for, after a reign of eight months, he died on his way to Constantmcplo 
During ten days the empire was without a sovereign, hut at length Valentiniav 
whti Lad held important commands under Julian, was elected. He was the s u 
of Count Gratian, a native of Cihalis, in Fannonia, who had raised himseli from 
obscurity to distinction. Having been acknowledged by the army, Valentinian 
divided the empire with his brother, Talens, to whom he gave the East, resPr^ 
ing to himself the West, and making Milan the seat of government. He found 
full occupation in checking the Germans in Gaul during the commencement of 
his reign. He sent Thbodosids, one of the ablest generals of the age, to rej el 
an invasion of Britain by thePicts and Scots (A. D, 3G9), and that ofBcor haiing 
been successful there, was also employed against the Germans in Gaul, lud in 
suppressing the formidable revolt of Firmiusin Africa (A. D. 372). Talens nearly 
lost his empire in tlie East through the revolt of Proco'pius, a kinsman of Julian 
the Apostate, which mas put down with difficulty (A, D. 373). Soon afteiwirds 
(A. D. 375) Valentinian died suddenly from the effects of passion. He was an 
able though severe ruler, and he protected the Christians from the persecuti ns 
nf his brother, Valens, who took part with the Arians, and was guilty of gre'it 
cruelty to the orthodox clergy. Valentinian was succeeded by his sons, Gratian 
and Valektinian II., the lattflr a child only five years old, who was added is a 
colleague to Gratian by the general council of the army. Gratian stained the 
beginning of his reign by putting the illustrious Theodosius to death on fal>>e 
accusations. He enacted several laws for the advancement of the interests of 
the Church, and the punishment of heterodoxy. 

The whole empire was now at peace (A. D. 376), when the Huns, a people 
m re ferocious than any that had yet appeared, attacked the northeastern prov 
in es and crossing the Don and the Sea of Azof in innumerable hordes, ivrei t 
thp territcnes of the Goths and Visigoths of their inhabitants. Joined ly the 
AUns and ether barbarous tribes whom they had conquered, they dro\e all 
beljro them The Goths were forced into the Roman provinces. Athan aric 
their king fortified himself on the Pruth, and his people obtained leave of the 
emperor to settle in Thrace. It is computed that a million of persons established 
themselves in that province. At the same time Arianism was implanted imong 
them by their bishop, Ulphilas, who edited the Gothic Alphabet, and translated 
the Scriptures into their language. The officers appointed by Valens to super 
intend the settlement of the Goths in Thrace practised the greatest extoitions 
and even attempted to murder the Gothic chief, Fritigern, This caused a revolt 
and Fritigern, at the head of his barbarians, ravaged Thrace, Macedon and 
Theasaly, and having obtained aid from the Ostrogoths, threatened the very 
oxistence of the empire. Valens, attempting to check them, was defeated near 
Adrianople (A.D. 378). Having been wounded, he was carried to a neigl bor 
ing cottage, but the enemy pursuing him, sot fire to it, and the empeicr was 
burnt to death. Gratian having, by the death of Valens, become master of the 
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Ba t an 1 West, associated with him in the empire Theodosius, afterwards sur- 
na n d the Great", the son of the Theodosius whom he had put to death. This 
abl I ice not only defeated the Goths, and suppressed the revolt, hut converted 
tl h rce foes into friends. He then summoned a council of bishops at Con- 
t pie to repress heresy, and issued several edicts thereupon. Meanwhile 
Ma n 8, governor of Britain, revolted against Gratian, who, abandoned by his 
t p was taken prisoner and put to death (A. D, 383). His body was claimed 
ly An brose, bishop of Milan, and honorably interred in the Cathedral there, 
Ih od us suppressed the revolt of Maximus, who was given up by his own 
s Id e s and put to death (A. D. 387). Valentinian was murdered by Arbogastes 
(A D ^"^2), a Prank, wliom he had taken into favor, and who now set up one 
of the royal secretaries, Eugenius, as emperor. Theodosius, however, defeated 
the * rres of Eugenius, who was murdered by his own soldiers {A. D. 394). 
Arbo^-astes committed suicide, and the empire was then, for the last time, united 
in the hands of one sovereign. Theodosius divided the empire between his two 
sons HoKOBius and Arcadius, oxid died universally lamented (A. D. 305). 

Roman history henceforth diverges into two parts, distinguished respectively 
at the Western and the Eastern Empire. 

Tub Westeimj Empire was fast hastening to desti'uction. Honorius, the 
younger son, left the cares of empire to his celebrated minister, Srji.icno, who 
hil been expressly named by Theodosius as the fittest person to be intrusted 
with the administration of both empires. An attempt was made to carry tliis 
out w ith regard to the Eastern Empire, but as it threatened to bring on civil 
w 11 it w as abandoned. Stilicho then devoted himself to tlie affairs of the West, 
Ills first act was to suppress a revolt in AiVica, led by Gildo, the brother of 
Firmius which was put down through the agency of Mascezel, another brother 
of Gildo Stilioho's nest exploit was t« repe!, with the forces of the Western 
Empire the Goths who had invaded Greece. By his masterly manoeuvres he 
di ^e Al'aric, their king, into a corner of Elis (A. D. 397). Alaric, however, 
made his escape, and not only made his peace with the Emperor Arcadius, but 
obtained the appointment of governor of Illy'ricum ; whereupon Stilicho re- 
turned to Italy (A.D. 398), which he was soon called upon to defend from an 
invasion by Alaric (A. D. 400). 

The Eastern Empibe was, as we have seen, bestowed upon Arcadius {the 
elder son of Theodosius the Groat), who was a feeble and indolent prince, and 
lesigned all power into the handsof his minister, Rufinus, a wretch stained with 
every species of crime, who tried to force him into a marriage with his daughter. 
The courtiers, however, persuaded him to marry Budoxia, the most beautiful 
woman of the age. Knfinua was murdered by the contrivance of Gainas, com- 
mindei of the forces, who, with the grand chamberlain, Eutropius, and Eudoxia, 
obtained complete control over the feeble emperor, and excluded Stilicho, the 
minister of Honorius, from the administration of affairs. Yet to that extraoi^ 
dinary man Arcadius was indebted for tlie salvation of his empire from Alaric, 
who on the refusal of the emperor to pay the tribute promised by Theodosius, 
led his soldiers into Greece,- as above mentioned. The concluding years of this 
centurv ice stained with the atrocities of Eutropius, who had obtained posses- 
sicn of the principal influence in the State. The career of this wretch was cut 
short by an invasion from the Goths, under their king, Tribigild (A. D. 399), in 
which the imperial forces fared badly, and by an insurrection headed by Gainas, 
who combining with Tribigild, extorted from the emperor the destruction of 
the unworthy favorite. They filled Constantinople with their troops, but the 
citizens suddenly falling on them, expelled them with great slaughter (A. D. 400). 

The same poverty of intellect which charaoferized the preceding century also 
marki this. The Christian Church produced the men who most distinguished 
themselves and influenced the world. Such were Lactantius, Porphyry, Euse- 
Bius Jerome, Cvril, Augdstink, Basil, Martin, Hilary, CnRYSosToir (who 
are emphatically styled " the Fathers of the Church"), Epipdanius, Grbqoby 
OF Nazi inzen, Gheqohy of Nyssa, Ambrose, Ulphilas, Ariub, and Athanasius. 
The historians, Bhtbo'pius, Amuia'nus Mabcbllinks, Aitrei.ius Victor, and 
others of less note ; the mathematicians, Theo.v and Diophastus ; the geogra- 
phei PiPPirs; and the grammarian, Don at U3 — were tlie most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the age. 
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BRITAIN. 



England. — ^Aaclepiodotua, who recovered Britain for the Eomans, was "prte- 
fectus pretoris" under OonstantiuB Chlorus, but he is scarcely mentioned in the 
authentic history of the period. Geoffrey says that Aaclepiodofcua crowned him- 
self king, and governed the country in justice and peace for 10 years. Coel, 
dnlie of Caer-colvin, or Colchester, revolted against Aaclepiodotus, and killing 
him in a pitched battle, took possession of the kingdom. The Romans aent 
ConstantiuB, the illustrious Senator, t*> subdue Coel, but the latter made sub- 
mission, and was allowed to retain his kingdom on payment of tribute. Coel 
died very shortly afterwards: he is the hero of the old popular ditty, "Old 
King Cole was a merry old soul", Geoffrey also asserts that Constantius married 
Helena, the beautiful daughter of Coel, and that she became the mother of Con 
Hlantine the Great ; but this does not tally with the Roman account. 

The Christians in Britwri suffered greatly during the persecution undei Dio- 
cletian (A. D. 303-306). This was principally owing to tlie cruelty of Masim 
ianus Heroulins, general of the Boman army, who ordered all the ohurthes to 
be pulled down, and all fie copies of the Scriptures that could be found tn be 
burned in the public markets. The priests were put to death, and many females 
were tortured and killed. The most distinguished of the martyrs was Alban 
of Verulara. His confessor, Amphibalus, haying been pursued, Alban con 
cealed him in his house, and then offered himself to die for him ; thus becom- 
ing THE FIRST British Martyr, On the aecession of Constantius, religious 
freedom was restored. This excellent prince died at York (A. D.306}, and his 
son Constantine (afterwards surnamed "the Great") assumed the government 
of the island. When he became sole emperor, he placed Britain under the 
jurisdiction of the prefect of Gaul, and appointed subordinate ministers called 
the vicar of Britain, the two consulars of Valentia and Maxima, and the three 
presidents of Flavia, Britannia Prima, and Britannia Socunda, to administer 
the aff^rs of the island. Under Conatuntine and his sons, Britain enjoyed 
more than 50 years of tranquillity and prosperity, and exported annually great 
quantities of corn to the continent. The Picts and Scots gave great trouble 
during the reign of Valentinian, who sent Theodosius to quell them (A. D,367). 
This great man was eminently successful, and restored peace to the island {A. D. 
379). Maximus, an ambitious officer, contrived to gain the affections of the sol- 
diers, and ma<io himself master of the country; but his defeat and death in 
Pannonia, in A. D. 388, again restored it to the empire. 

Scotland. — The persecuted Christians from Britain took refuge in Scotland, 
and the purity of their lives contributed largely to the spread of Christianity. 
In the list of kings (authentic or otherwise) furnished by Buchanan, we find in 
this century the names of Fin-Cormac, Eomach, Angus, Fethelmaoh, and Ea- 
genius, nearly all of whom met with violent deaths. The history of the period 
is filled with bloody disputes between the Piets, Scots, Britons, and Eomans, — 
the latter of whom, under Maximus, in conjunction with the Picts, expelled the 
Scots from the island, and drove them to take refuge in the Hebrides, Ireland, 
Norway, and Deimiark. Maximus then reduced the countjy of the Picts to a 
Roman province. 

iRELANn.— The native chiefs made alliances with the Picts, and harassed the 
western shores of Britain. The Irish joined the Picts and Scots in their famous 
invasion of England, which was repelled by Theodosius (A. D. 367), who fol- 
lowed them to their own shores. Towards the end of the century the throne 
was usurped by Huas Colla, one of three brothers bearing the same name. 
The rightful monarch, Fiaeh, lost his life in the great battle of Dubcomar, where 
the "fighting Druid" was slain. The usurpation had lasted five years, when 
the three Collas fled to Scotland. Next year they returned, and assisted the 
king, Muredach Tiry, in an invasion of Ulster. The princely palace of Emania 
was entirely destroyed, after a battle which is said to have lasted six days, and 
not a trace of its glories was left. In the year 396 an invasion of Britain on a 
grand scale was undertaken by Nial "of the nine hostages", one of the most 
gallant of all the princes of the Milesian line. After plundering Lancashire 
and Wales, he was compelled to return, leaving marks of ruin everywhere It 
was against him that the Boman minister, Stilicho, took those precautions which 
so excited the admiration of the poet Claudian, The Attacotti, a fierte tribe 
of Irish, greatly distinguished themBelvoa in this ii 
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FRANCE. 



The opening of the century was marked by the continued persecution of the 
Christians under Diocletian. On the abdication of that prince (A. D.305), Con- 
stantius was made Augustus, His son, the illustrious Constantine the Great, 
was promoted to tho empire by the army of Britain on the death of his father. 
The history of his career will bo found in that of the Roman empire. On his 
embracing Christianity, the Gauls flocked enthusiastically round his standard, 
and materially contributed towards making him master of the empire. With 
him ceased the persecution of the Christians by the pagan emperors, and Chris- 
tianity became the State religion, Constantine's son, Crispus, was appointed 
C'esar of Gaul — an office which he held until his murder by his father {A. D. 
32b) On the death of Constantine the Great (A. D. 33T), the empire was divided 
between his children, and Gaul fell to the lot of the oldest, Constantine. This 
young prince declared himself the protector of the Catholic faith, and the Church 
of Gaul became the centre of orthodoxy. Constantine toot an active part h 
the great Arian controversy, and reinstated Athanasius in Egypt. But in en 
deavoring to deprive his brother Constans" of his share in the empire, he wa 
sliin m Italy, and Constans became master of Gaul, where his depravity and 
mal administration soon rendered him odious. A conspiracy was formed against 
him , and Maonen'tius, a native of Armorica, and an ambitious soldier, i 
encouraged to set up as emperor. Constans attempted to escape, but being oi 
taken was slain by tho conspirators (A. D.350). Magnentiua took energetic 
measures to sustain his own authority, which was speedily acknowledged through- 
out Gaul and Italy, He persuaded V t a ' p f t of Illyricum, to join in the 
revolt ; and in this he was seconded by C n t nt na, the Bister of the murdered 
Constans. Ambassadors were sent t P tant the East, to propose a treaty 

of friendship — an offer which was nd g tly lected. With great ability, 
Constantius detached Vetranio from tl P » y ^^d being joined by 

legions, he marched against Magnent Aft decisive campaign, in which 

the usurper sustained severe rever th It wa crushed, Magnentiua 

stroyed himself, and Gaul was once more annexed to the Boman empire, 

Constantius declared himself an Arian, and began a persecution of the orthodox 
Christians. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, was banished into Phrygla, and the 
Church suffered greatly. At this period the northern and eastern portion 
the country were ravaged by the Alemanni, the Franks, and the Vandals; and 
Constantius appointed Julian (afterwards emperor, and surnamed " the Apos- 
tate") governor of Gaul. The great military abilities of Julian soon restored 
peace to the country: he obtained a brilliant series of victories over the barba- 
rians, and drove them across the Rhine (A. D. 355-359). Under his adminis- 
tration, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce revived, and national prosper- 
ity began to develop itself. Julian was particularly attached to the city of 
Paris, which he styled his "beloved Lute'tia" (the ancient name of the subse- 
quent metropolis of France, which in this century was styled " Lute'tia Parisi- 
orura", from the Parisii, a tribe which occupied that part of Gaul). He fixed 
his winter residence there; but at that time the city was confined to tho small 
Island in the Seine, and was accessible only by two wooden bridges. A forest 
covered the northern bank of the river, but on the southern side a palace 
amphitheatre, houses, baths, and an aqueduct were constructed, and a field of 
Mars was laid out for the exercise of the Roman troops. Julian was so beloved 
in Qaul, that he was proclaimed emperor. He was escorted in triumph through 
the streets of Paris, and soon after started on his memorable expedition to f 
atantinople. The death of Constantius (A. D, 361) left him master of the emf 

During the reminder of this century, the country was distracted with in 
sions of the German tribes, and with the political convulsions occasioned by the 
candidates for the imperial throne. The Arian controversy added fury to all 
parties. Hilary of Poitiers (restored by ConBtantiua), Martin of Tours, t 
Ambbosb of Milan, ultimately acquired dominant influence in the West, The 
rulers of Gaul were Gritian, who was assassinated ; the usurper Max'imus (de- 
feated xnd slain by Theodosius) ; and Valentinian II. The last reaction of 
paganism ttok place m the year 392, when Arbogas'tea of Toulouse raised a 
rpv It and pioclaimed Enge'nius of Trbvos emperor. This movement was 
promptly luppresaed by Theodosius, who issued edicts against paganism, and 
the empire tecame definitively Christian. 

What marliB tlio opening of the eentury?~'VVhnt ia anid of Constantino the Great?— ( 
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SPAIN. 



On the division of the Roman empire, consequent on the abdication of Dio- 
cletian and Maiimian, Spain fell to the lot of Constantius, the father of Con- 
stantine the Great. He died in A. D. 306, and ConBtanfine ancoeeded to his 
dominions. Ahout this time flourished the native poet, Phuden'tids ; Bufus 
Festds, the historian ; and Ho^surs, hishop of Cordova, one of the most learned 
men of that age. When the Arian controversy broke out, the emperor eent 
Hosius to Alexandria to reason with Arius, and endeavor to put a stop to the 
dispute. Hoaius failed in this embassy. He afterwards was called upon to 
preside at the great Council of Nice, by which Arius nnd his doctrines were 
condemned. Another council was held at Ilih'eris (Grena'dn) aoon after, in 
which other weighty matters were discussed. Some authors, however, place the 
Council of Ilib'eris before that of Nice, in point of time. If this be correct, 
this is the most ancient council whose acta have come down to ua. It eonsiated 
of 19 bishops, 36 pre'sbyters, and a still greater number of deacons. Its 81 
canons treat of baptism, confirmation, the Lord's Supper, penance, holy orders, 
matrimony, celibacy, fasting, and many matters of doctrine and of discipline. 

Constantine divided the empire into four prsetorian prefectures, one of which 
included Italy, France, and Spain. The residence of the praator was established 
in France, and under him a viear governed Spain. Constantine also separated 
Tingitana from Boetioa, and severed the governments of Carthagena and Galicia 
from Tarraconenais ; hence he formed six provinces, vin,, Tarrago'na, Cartha- 
ge'na, Galieia, Lusitania, Boetioa, and Tingitana. The Emperor Theodosiua the 
Great aubaequently added a seventh, viz., the Balearic Mes. It is said that 
Constantine the Groat owed hia converaion to Ohriatianity to a Spaniard On 
the death of Constantine, the empire of the West was given to his son, Con^tans 
In the year 337, Magnentius having made himself master of Prance and Spain 
set up a claim to the imperial throne; but his defeat put an end to his ami titus 
schemes. He fled to Lyons, where he killed himself. Constans hnving been 
murdered, Constantius became emperor of the West, and the empire was f r a 
time reunited under one head. 

Nothing calls for mention respecting Spain during the reigns of Conatintius 
Julian the Apostate, Jovian, Valentinian I., and Valens, except the elevation 
of a Spaniard, Daua'sus, to the bishopric of Rome. Gratian and Talei tinian 
II. were princes of no ability. Gratian appointed Theodo'siits {a Spaniard 
afterwards styled "the Great") to the chief command of the Roman armies 
This celebrated man proved himself qualified for the position. The Romans 
had sustained a sanguinary defeat from the Goths, who, exulting in their 
tory, were threatening to destroy Rome, But Theodoaius gained two agnil 
victories over them, and forced them to conclude peace (A. D. 382). In the fol 
lowing year Maximus, governor of Britain, hnving aaaumed the imper al pur 
pie, invaded Gaul. The Emperor Gratian, in opposing him, was sla n and 
Masimus was acknowledged emperor in Spain, Gaul, and Britain. In 3S7 Max 
imua endeavored to expel Valentinian, the brother of Gratian, from Italy Vut 
Theodosiua espoused the cause of the latter, and marched into the We*"t ai 
head of a powerful army, defeated Maximus in Pannonia, and drove him a< 
the Alps to Aquileia. There Maximus waa surrendered to the victor an 1 put 
to death. Theodosius now became sole emperor. lie died A. D. 394, and dnidel 
the empire between his sons, Arcadiua and Honorius ; the latter becoming em 
peror of the West, the former of the East. 

The Church in Spain was much disturbed by the teachings of Priscillian 
a native of Galicia, who was joined by many followers. Having been cited to 
appear before a synod at Saragosaa, he refused to attend. He was aec rdingly 
excommunicated, and he and his foUowera were expelled from their churches 
They then had recourse to the Emperor Gratian, and procured an edict for their 
restoration. Not succeeding in getting reinstated, they appealed to the usurper 
Maximus, who, instead of befriending them, ordered them to be tried at Trfeve^ 
There Priscillian and his frienda were sentenced to death, and executed H s 
doctrines were formally condemned by the Council of Toledo, held A D 400 
This was the first council held at that city: it was attended by 19 bishoj a and 
a corresponding number of inferior ecclesiaatiea. These bishops seem to haie 
been equal in power, and independent of one another. They were elected by 
the people. The Spanish Church had aa yet no primatea nor arohblahopi 
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The Alemanni rose again in great force and ravaged Helvetia (A.D.303), 
and Con'atnntine the Great owed his elevation to the throne to the friendship 
of their leader, Crocus, who assisted him with troops (A. D. 306). This aid ho 
repaid with base ingratitude. They aided his auccessor, Constantiua, in his war 
witli the Franks ; but after the latter wore suMued, the faithless emperor turned 
against his allies (A. D, 353). The Alemanni were defeated at the Bodensee 
(A. D. 355) and at Straaburg by Julian (afterwards emperor, and surnamed 
"the Apostate"), whore their king, Chnodemar, waa taken prisoner. Julian 
forced the nation to submit to hia arms (A. D. 359). On his departure the Ale- 
manni again rose, but were routed by Jovi'nus (A. D. 360). They were not sub- 
dued, however: on the contrary, under their leaders, Titica'bins and Macria'- 
nus, they defied all the efforts of the Emperor Tale ntin'i an to reduce them to 
obedience. Macrianua waa murdered by the Franco-Roman commander, Mello- 
bau'des (A. D. 375), who cut to pieces a large army of the Alemanni at Col- 
mar, and forced the remainder to quit Gaul. They then turned to the Alps and 
settled in Helvetia, where their descendants, the Swiaa, still dwell. 

The Franks play an important part in the history of Germany and of Gaul 
in this century. Oonatantine the Great labored hard to subdue them. Having 
instigated them to revolt, he attacked and overcame them, and threw several of 
the noblest prisoners to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre, The Germans, 
Franks, and Alemanni, enraged at thia cruelty, united against the emperor, who, 
entering their camp in disguise, gave them false information of hia departure, 
and of the plaee and time when he would be most open to attack. This strata- 
gem completely auoceeded, and the allied Germana were entirely routed (A, D. 
310) In a Bubaequent expedition (A. D. 318) he suddenly crossed the Rhine at 
Cologne, and unexpectedly attacking the Franks, he gained another important 
victory over them. Yet they aided him in his war with Licinius ! Magnen'- 
tiui who contended for the imperial throne, waa a Frank, as was also Arbogas'- 
tes who aided the Romans against hia own countrymen. In A. D. 388 they 
11 vaded Gaul and aided Arbogaatea in aetting up Euge'niua as a candidate for 
the empire. The Goths sided with his rival, Theodoaius, and the Franks were 
completely routed nt the battle of Aquile'ia. Arbogastea fled to the Alps, and 
put an end to hia own life {A. D. 394). The Franks then became closely allied 
with the Romans, and this alliance contributed materially to alter their character. 

The Goths also now become prominent in history. Extending their migrations 
fr m Norway to the Volga, they ba^i in the preceding century carried terror and 
desolation throughout Thraoe, Asia Minor, Greece, Illyria, and Italy, In this 
century, under their king, A'laric, they resisted and defeated Constantine the 
Great (A. D. 331). The emperor then incited the Vandals against them, but this 
attempt fwled also. The Goths were early converted to Christianity, and seve- 
ril G thie bishops took part in the Council of Nice (A. D. 325), Araric and his 
suciessor, Geb'erio, subjugated the Alani, the Vandals, the Gepidte, and the 
Burg Indians. Their successor, Hbk'uankic, also subdued the Ileruli, the Visi- 
goths and several Slavonian tribes ; and he extended his empire from the Bal- 
tic to the Black Sea. He made an alliance with Rome, and spread his conquests 
far into Russia. But a new and terrible enemy now appeared on the scene. 
Ikb Huns, an immense swarm of misshapen barbarians, from the far east of 
Aaia appeared on the frontiers of his kingdom. Distracted by domestic troubles, 
the old king put an end to his life in his llOOi year. Bal'amir, prince of the 
Huni subdued both the Ostrogoths (or Eastern Goths) and the Visigoths (or 
Western Goths), The latter fled into Thrace, whore, being ill treated by the 
Romans, they raised a revolt. Having invited the Alans and Huns to join them, 
they annihilated the Roman army under Valens at Adrianople (A. D. 378). This 
disgrat.0 waa avenged by Theodosius the Great, who, aided by the Franks, drove 
the Gotha across the Danube. The Visigoths settled in Thrace, and elected 
Ai ABIC their king. This celebrated man planned and executed the most daring 
enterpriaea. Suddenly invading Greece, ho plundered and destroyed the most 
e nsiderable cities (A. D. 396), sparing Athens alone. Alaric fixed himself in 
Illyria where, being half-way between Rome and Constantinople, he threatened 
both In the year 400 he invaded Italy, at the head of numerous German tribes, 
and attacked Aquileia ; and notnith standing the efforts of the celebrated Stil'- 
icho to arrest his progress, he pressed gradually onward. 
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In the year 335, FRnMEN'Tius, a natiye of Tyre, undertook to convert the Ethi- 
opians to Christianity, and having obtained leave of the queen of Ethiopia, and 
been appointod bishop of Axu'ma by Athanasius, he proceeded on his mission. 
He met with the greateat success, and founded many churches. Being a zealous 
disciple of Athanasius, he refused to tolerate Arianism, and all the efforts of the 
Emperor OonstantJus to introduce that heresy into Ethiopia were vain. At this 
time there reigned in that country Ahra and Asba, as joint kings, between whom 
the harmony was so great as to become a proverb. We have but few details of 
the history of Ethiopia during this century. The Abassines (or Abyssinians, 
as they are now termed) were the leading tribe. 

The incidental notices of the Arabs are likewise scanty. We find them men- 
tioned aa ravaging Mesopotamia in the time of the Emperor Constantius, and as 
joining the Persians againat Julian, because the latter had discontinued the 
pension which his predecessora had paid for the maintenance of a body of Arab 
troops for service in the Roman army. An Arab queen, named Mavia. sent a 
force to aid Valcns against the Goths, who were besieging Constantinople. 

The history of the Eoman provinces in Africa is intimately connected with 
that of the Christian Church. They suffered severely during the persecution 
under Diocletian and Maiimian (A. D. 303-313). After the abdication of Dio- 
cletian they were governed under the name of Severus, and were etposed to the 
implacable resentment of Galerius. The revolt of Maxentius immediately re- 
stored peace to the Church in Africa, and this tyrant, so merciless to his other 
subjects, was humane towards the Christians, even when they gave him provo- 
cation. This was illustrated in the ease of Mensu'rius, bishop of Carthage, who 
had shielded from the officers of justice a deacon of the Church who had published 
a lihel on the emperor, for which offence he waa summoned to Court, but instead 
of being punished, was permitted to return to his diocese. 

The Donatist schism, in the African Church, afflicted the country above 300 
years, and was estinguished only with Christianity itself. The origin of this 
memorable schism was a double election for the biahoprie of Carthage. The 
candidates were Csecilia'nus and Majori'nus ; the ordination of the former was 
performed in the absence of the Numidian bishops (seventy in number), who, 
on their arrival in Carthage, condemned Cseciiianus, and consecrated Majorinus. 
The latter died soon after, and the party of Mi^orinus then elected and conse- 
crated Dona'tua, a man of great ability. Oieeilianus claimed supremacy beeauae 
of priority of ordination, hut the other party contended that he had been ille- 
gally elected and ordained in the flrat instance, and refused >« recognize him. 
A violent controversy arose, which was tried in five suooessive tribunals appoint«d 
by the Emperor Constantino, and the whole proceedings, from the first appeal 
to the final sentence, lasted over three years (A. D. 312-315). Judgment was at 
length pronounced by the emperor himself, in his sacred consistory, in fiivor of 
Cieeilianus, and the latter was universally acknowledged by the civil and eeelesi- 
astieal powers as the lawful primate of Africa. But the Donatist faction obsti- 
nately refused to acquiesce in the decision, and the emperor found it necessary 
to banish some of the leaders. The Donatists then became more violent than 
ever. They excommunicated Cieeilianus and his supporters, denounced the rest 
of the Church throughout the world, and in numberless ways outraged the feel- 
ings of the orthodox Christians, They concentrated their strength in Numidia, 
where they had 400 bishops ; and having acquired complete ascendency over the 
ignorant and ferocious population, they set at defiance the attempts of the Roman 
emperor to restore peace to the Church. Styling themselvea " C iron m eel lio'nes" 
(wanderers from cave to cave), and arming themselves with huge clubs, which 
they called Israelites, they ravaged the country. Attacking the Roman troops 
at B>^i, hundreds were slaughtered'; those that were taken were put to death, 
but these fierce Africans were not subdued, and they gave continual trouble for 
many years. 

The peace of the provinces was broken by the revolt of Firmius, a Moor, 
sioned by the rapacity of Romanus, the governor. This revolt 
by the elder Theodosius (A. D. 373). A more formidable one occurred A. D. 386, 
headed by Gildo, the brother of Firmius, who maintained his sway over Africa 
for twelve years, but was at length defeated and deposed by an army sent from 
Italy under his yoaoger brother, Masoe'zel. Glide destroyed himself (A. D. 398), 
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Alrck and Erik I. were 
succeeded by Yngve and Alf, but the 
divided authority was restored to one 
ruler in the person of Hugleik, who 
subsequently expelled by Hakon, 
a Norwegian pirate. Towards the end 
of the century two kings ruled jointly, 
viz., Jorunder Mid Erik II., who were 
succeeded by Aun-hinn-Gamte the Old. 
The manners and reli^on of the people 
were ferocious and licentious. Cap- 
tives, slaves, children, and animals, 
were sacrificed to the gods; wizards 
and diviners abounded, and the most 
grovelling superstition prevailed. 

Denmark. — Ilalfdan I, succeeded 
Erode III. (A. D. 310). This prince 
subdued Sweden, He defeated the 
kingin many battles, and having driven 
him from the throne, fixed hi a residence 
in Upsala, where he died after a reign 
of 25 years. Friedlief III. occupied 
the tlirone after him, 
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is too long to be extracted h Th 

outlines of it are aa follows II ml t 
was the son of Hor'mendil' gi 
of Jutland, a famous pirate ad 1 

of Ruric, the son of Hoder, wh 
cised sovereignty over a p ti f 
Denmark in the days of Od!n (1 t 
tury B.C.). Hormendilandh b th 
Fengo, held joint sway over J tland 
and the former married Gert d th 
daughterof Euric. The envi F g 
murdered Hormendil, and ma edG 
trude. Hamlet, aware of th f ts 
assumed madness, in order t d g 
his intention of avenging h f th r" 
murder. The succeeding in d t f 
the legend are introduced in the play, 
and need not be recapitulated. On his 
return from England, where he had 
married the daughterof a British king, 
Hamlet killed Eengo in his bedroom, 
and not in public, as Shakspeare has 
represented it. The people elected 
Hamlet their governor. He then re- 
visited Britain, married the widowed 
queen of Scotland (his first wife having 
died), and returned to Jutland ; soon 
after which he waged war with Wiglet, 
a king of Denmark, the successor of 
his grandfather Ruric, and fell in bat~ 
tie — his wife becoming a prize to the 
conqueror. 



NETHEELANDS. 



We may now trace an entirely new 
population in the Netherlands. The 
Batavi (or Batavians), who inhabited 
the island formed by the Rhine, the 
,Waal, and the Maas, were annihilated, 
almost without resistance, by the Salian 
Franks. The Menapians, under the 
name of Armoricans, united themselvea 
with their people who bordered the 
channel. The Frisii (or Frisons) joined 
the tribes settled on the shores of the 
German Ocean, and formed with them 
the famous Saxon league. Thus was 
framed on all points a union between 
the maritime races against the inland 
inhabitants, and their mutual antipa^ 
thy became more developed as the de- 
cline of the Roman empire ended the 
former struggle between liberty and 
conquest (Grattan'sffisto^ o/"ffie.WeiA- 
erlaiida, ch. ii.). The Salian and other 
Franks occupied the high lands. Be- 
tween the Saxon tribes and the Franks 
the ancient feuds were renewed. In 
the year 355 the Varni, a race of Sax- 
ons from Denmark, made a descent on 
the ancient i^le of the Bataviani then 
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settled. Some established themselves 
near the mouths of the Loire ; others, 
subsequently (in the next century}, 
settled in Britain. 

Paganism was the prevailing religion 
amongthetribeaof this country. Many 
attempts were made to introduce Chris- 
tianity, but none of these took perma- 
nent root ; at all events, no extensive 
conversion of the people was effected. 
The western portion of the Netherlands 
was laid desolate by Clovis and hie 
Franks from Gaul, at the close of the 
next century; but the eastern portion 
was exceedingly prosperous, and the 
land was well cultivated. 
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CENTRAL AMEKIOA. 



In the absence of authentic hiatorj during this and the following century, we 
may notice Bonie of the early nijtha of Guatemala. It is remarkable that all 
primitive nations have a tradition of a deluge. The Quichfes, who, so far aa 
IS yet been ascertained, were the earliest inhabitants of that portion of Cen- 
tral America, are no exception. They have their cosmogony, or sacred account 
of tJie creation of the world, which probably veils under symbolical language 
the primitive events of their history Aw irdingto this "Genesis", the Supreme 
Being employed 8c\eral agents in the work of creation. The first portion of 
universe that wa^ made was Heaven The language of the legend will 
e an idea of Mexican rO'isonvng "When its angles were laid down, its 
Its fixed, tti lines and parallels put in their respective places, it received 
name from the Creator and the Maker, the father and mother of life and of 
exi'^teni.o through whom everything acts and breathes, the father and the pre- 
■er of the peace of nations, the father of his vassals, the master of th ught 
of wisdom, the excellence of all that is in heaven and upon earth in the 
lakes aad t!io sea. It was named when all was tranquil and calm, when -iU m as 
peaceful and silent, when nothing as yet moved in the void of the heavens 
There were then neither men, nor animals, nor birds, nor flsh, nor crabs iijr 
wood, nor stones : neither valleys, nor herbs, nor forests : there w^as nothing but 
heaven. The image of the earth had not yet appeared. There was but the sea 
surrounded on all sides by the sky : nothing had a body, nothing which m ived 
from place to place: nothing had motion, and not the least breath agitated the 
: there was but the calm and peaceful sea: nothing but the sea, whiih was 
calm. In the midst of this calm and tranquillity, there was but the Creator and 
Maker, TEPBu-GncnuATZ, in the obscurity of the night; there wore hut the 
fathers and generators upon the whitening water, and they were clad in a^ure 
vestments, whence the name of Gucumatz (literally, plumed serpent) has been 
bestowed upon these illustrious sages, these great masters of science It is 
ing to them that Heaven exists, that in like manner exists The Heart if 
Heaven, and this is the name of God." 

The legend then reveals the creation of man, and the existence of a Trinity 
n the Supreme Being. It thus continues : " Then the word came to them fr m 
Tepeu-GucumatB in tie darkness of the night.and said, It is time to consult 
together, to understand and unite and hold counsel among yourselves, t unite 
your speech and your wisdom, in order to light your path and become mutual 
guides. Then they saw men appear: thej distinguished what had been ftrmed 
what existed, all that had received life and existence in the obscurity of the 
night from the hands of the Creator of the heavens. And His name is 'AToue 
that roars', Hurakan ; the first is the Voice of Thunder; the second is the 
Lightning; the third is the Thunderbolt: and these three are The Heart of 
Heaven ; they descended near Topeu-Gucumatz when he was considering the 
k of creation, and how the seeds would be made when the day should ap- 
pear, and who should bo the sorvants and austainers. .' Know that this water 
will retire and give place to land, which will exist and be everywhere. There 
will be seeds to make: there will he light in heaven and upon earth: but as 
yet there is no being fashioned and formed by us, who shall respect and honor 
They spake, and the land immediately existed. Like a cloud and a fog 
its being ; and like lobsters extended in the water appeared the great moun- 
t^ns. Then came the plains, and on them cypresses and pices: the streams 
divided themselves, winding at the foot of the hills ; and the lofty Cordilleras 

hen came Man, not from the hands of the Deity, but from those of inferior 
its : he was made out of mud, to render homage to them. The names of 
these agents (supposed to be those of the first rulers or legislators of the 
Quichfes) are Ilunahpu Wueh, Ilunahpu Utiu, Zaki Nima Tziz, and Tepeu- 
Guoumatz. In the legend the Supreme Being and his agents are sometimes 
confounded. The Mexican Genesis says that when heaven and earth ware 
created, man had already been formed four times (evidently alluding to the four 
attempts at civilization mentioned in the earliest annals) ; that God made man 
out of ashes on the seventh day, Ehecatl (a word signifying " the breath of 
life"), but that Quetzalcohuatl perfected him. There are several points in which 
this cosmogony resembles that of Moses. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



Tnis century opened with a furious persecution of the Christians, set on foot 
by the pagan priesthood and by Galerius, who persuaded Diocletian te issue an 
edict (A. D.303) directing the pulling down of the chnrches of the Christians, 
the buruing of all their books and writings, and the depriving them of all their 
civil rights and privileges. This was followed by another, commissioning the 
magistrates to force them all, without distinction of age or sex, to sacrifice to 
the gods, condemtiing them to be punished aa incendiaries if they refused to do 
BO ; and by a third, which directed that all ministers and bishops should be cast 
into prison, and that all sorts of torments should be employed to induce them 
to renounce their religion. Thousands perished under these cruelties. It has 
been computed that in this tenth persecution, aa it is commonly termed, not 
fewer than 17,000 Christians were put to death in one month. It lasted ten 
years, and during that time no fewer than 150,000 persons, in Egypt alone, died 
ly the violence of their persecutors. Five times that number perished through 
the iatigues of banishment, or in the public mines wherein they were condemned 
to lahtr, Gaul, which was then under the mild rule of ConsUntius Chlorus, 
was happily exempted from these horrors. The accession of Constantine the 
Great in the West (A. D. 307) checked the persecution there, and soon afterwards 
the leath of Galerius (A.D.311} and the defeat of Maxentius (A.D.313) re- 
stored tranquillity to the East. Shortly before his death, Galerius, desirous of 
r pairing the mischief he bad done, published in his own name, and in those 
of Licinius and Constantine, au edict by which, admitting that he had failed in 
cuii\ ni. ng the Christians of their folly, he permitted them the free exercise of 
their religion, and added; "We hope that our indulgence will engage the Chris- 
tians to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they adore, for our safety and 
prDsperity, for their own, and for that of the republic." This edict was issued 
at Nic( media on April 13th, 311 ; but Galerius did not long survive its publica- 
tion for be died in the beginning of May, in the most excruciating torments. 
natantine and his colleague, Licinius, subsequently issued edicts (A. D. 313) 
grant ug to the Chrisljans the full power of living according to their own laws 
and institutions, and the former prince embraced Christianity. Universal tol- 
eration now prevailed. Lioiniua some years afterwards made an attempt to free 
himself from the authority of Conatantine, and, excited by the heathen priests, 
he p roecuted the Christiana in a cruel manner, putting to death many of their 
bishops but aspiring to become sole emperor, his enterprise proved abortive; 
Coniitantine was everywhere victorious, and Licinius was ultimately obliged to 
submit to the conqueror, who ordered him to be strangled (A, D, 325). 

The reign of Conatantine the Great is one of the grand epochs in the history 
of Christianity. Its external tronbles and trials were now over. It was firmly 
established as the religion of the Court, and soon became predominant through- 
out the Roman empire. Henceforth, the foes of the Church were those of its 
own household. _An exception must, however, be made as to the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, who abandoned the principles of Christianity in which he had 
been educated, and exerted himself to restore the heathen worship. This apos- 
tasy was, doubtless, mainly owing to his aversion to the family of Constantine, 
who had murdered his father, brother, and kinsmen. He did not resort to open 
violence to destroy the Church, but tried stratagem. Ho revoked the privileges 
granted to Christiana and their spiritual rulers ; he shut up the achools in which 
they taught ; and he not only encouraged sectarians and schismatics, who brought 
the Church into disrepute, hut wrote books himself against the Christians. He 
would have proceeded further, had not his sudden death freed the Church from 
its most dangerous enemy, after a reign of 20 months. The Emperor Theodo- 
sius the Great exerted himself vigorously to extirpate pagan superstitions, and 
enacted severe laws against such as adhered to them. Honorius and Arcadius 
pursued the same course ; so that at the conclusion of the century the Gentile 
religions irrecoverably lost their authority and splendor. 

But while the Church was thus prospering in the West, sad reverses attended 
it in Asia. A most dreadful series of persecutions of the Christians was ordered 
by vSapor, king of Persia. Three times were they subjected to incredible cruel- 
ties in that country. The last persecution, which began in the year 330 and 
lasted 40 yeai-s, proved almost destructive to Christianity in the far East. In- 
credible numbers of Christians perished: those who escaped took refuge in the 
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lo mountain regions of Armenia and Georgia Thpir descendants 
subsequently embraced the doctrinea of Nestorius, and these are no«- the pre- 
vailing tenets among the modern Armenians. 

In the internal history of the Church there occurred many most important 
events. The first was the Meletian Controvcray, oueasinned by the deposition 
of Mele'tius, bishop of Nioop'olis, by the bishop uf Alexandria, on a charge 
of having lapsed info idolatry (A. D; 302) — a measure vphich waa treated with 
contempt by Meletius, who was supported in his opposition by many other 
bishops. This dispute caused a, breach in the Alexandrian Church which lasted 
more than a century. The second was the institution of the Monastic System 
in Egypt by Antony (about A. D. 307), an illiterate man, a native of Coma, a 
village in Upper Egypt, and born A. D. 251. His parents were Christiana, and 
very rich, but they neglected his education. Prom eariy youth he had been 
addicted to solitude, penance, and contemplation ; and in the year 285 he took 
up his abode in the ruins of an old castle on the top of a mountain, where he 
secluded hijnself for 20 years, seeing only olje man, who brought him bread and 
salt. His fame spread abroad, and at length, having been importuned to quit 
his solitude, he came down from the mountain (A. D. 305), and founded his first 
monastery at Phaium. During the persecution of the Christiana (A. D. 311) 
Antony went to Alexandria, courting martyrdom, but he waa not harmed, and 
he returned to his monastery (A. D. 312). Soon afterwards he built another 
near the Nile ; but he himself withdrew with his disoiple, Maca'riua, to a cell 
in a mountain of difficult access. In A. D. 355, being 104 years old, he went 
to Alexandria to preach against the Arians. He died A. J>. 356, in his lonely 
cell, attended only by his disciples Maearius and Amathas. Legends say that 
the disease called the " sacred fire", which raged violently in Europe in the 11th 
century, was atayed through his prayers ; henue it waa cilled St. Antony's fire. 
The monastic system founded by him spread rapidly Fifty monasteries were 
planted to the aouth of Alexandria by hn disciples A Syrian youth named 
Hila'rion took up his abode on a aandy beach about seven miles from Gaza, 
where he persisted in austere penance for 48 years His esimple found numer- 
ous imitators, and monasteries were established all o\er Palestine. Martin of 
Tours founded a monastery at Poictiers, and thus intriduced the system info 
France ; and so numerous did monks become there that it is said 2000 of them 
attended his funeral. Every province of the Riman empire was filled with 
them. The disciples of Antony penetrated into Ethiopia In Britain the mon- 
astery of Bangor was established, and soon held 2000 devotees: thenoe a num- 
ber crossed over to Ireland, to spread their practices there ; and lona, one of 
the western islands of Scotland, became celebrated as the abode of learned and 
pious recluses. Females also began to retire from the vrorld, and devote them- 
selves to solitude and devotion ; and the practice was sanctioned by the Council 
of Carthage (A. D. 397). They were strictly secluded from worldly intercourse, 
and subjected to severe discipline. There were several classes of monks, as the 
Anchorites, the Eremites (or hermits), the Sarabaltes, etc. 

The third great event was the contest between Ctecilia'nus and M j 
for the bishopric of Carthage (noticed in the history of Africa), which g 
to the DoNATiST Controversy ; so called from Dona'tcs, bishop of Ca 86 se 
who made himself conspicuous in the dispute. The Donatiats espo d tl 
cause of Mnjorinus, and appealed to the Emperor Constantine, who ref d th 
case to Melchiadea, bishop of Rome, and to three bishops of Gaul. Thes f 
decided against Majorinus ; but the emperor again, at the request of tl D 
tists, called a council at Aries (A. D. 314) to settle the dispute. Th d 
of this council was also against the Donatists. They now appealed to th m 
peror in person, who inquired inl« the whole affair, at Milan (A, D 1 ) 
presence of the contending parties, and decided against the Donat t Th 
latter, becoming furious, loaded the emperor with invectives ; whereupo h de- 
prived them of their churches in Africa, and banished their seditious bishops ; 
some of them he put to death. But worse disorders ensued (see history of 
Africa), and at last the emperor repealed the edicts against the Donatists. 

But the most furious schism which ever rent and disgraced the Church, in 
this or any other age, was the Arian Controversy. This celebrated dispute 
originated in an assembly of presbyters at Alexandria (A.D. 320), when Ales- 
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ander, biahop of that See, expreaaing his sentiments on the subject of the Trin- 
ity, maintained that the Son waa not only of the same dignity but of the s: 
essence with the Father. This doctrine was opposed by Arius, one of the pres- 
byters, who maintained that the Son was totally distinct from the Father ; that 
He was the first of beings whom God had created, and by whom He formed the 
universe, and therefore was inferior to Him in every degree. Great uncertainty 
prevails as 1« the real tenets of Arius on other points, but on this there ii 
none. Ho soon had numerous followers, especially among the learned and in- 
fluential classes. Alexander, at the instigation of his secretary, Athana'si 
called a council at Alexandria (A. D. 321), wherein Arius waa condemned a 
expelled from the Church. In the same year, the Emperor Constantine issued 
an edict prescribing the observance of Sunday [Dies SoUs). This was followed 
by another inflicting punishment on ail who should esact from Christiana the 
observance of heathen ceremonies. Meanwhile Arina retired into Palestine, 
where he wrote letters to the most eminent men of the time, demonstrating the 
truth of his opinions, with such surprising success, that vast numbers were 
drawn over to his views. The controversy reached such a height at last, that in 
the year 325 Constantine assembled the famous Councii. of Nice, in Bithynia 
(also styled "the first general council"), whereto the deputies of the Church 
universal were summoned. It was attended by 318 bishops, under the presi- 
dency of Hosms, bishop of Cordova; the emperor himself also attending. The 
council began their discussions on June 19th, and ended them on August 25th. 
After many keen debates, and a great display of virulence from Athanaaius, 
the doctrines of Arius were condemned by the majority. Arius was banished 
to Illyria, and his followers were compelled to assent to the creed which was 
drawn up by the council (theneo called " the Nicene Creed"), and sanctioned 
by the emperor. This summary of the orthodox faith may be found in the epistle 
of Eusebius to the Cesareans, and runs thus ; — ■ " We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord 
Jeaua Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten ; begotten of the Father, that 
is, of the substance of the Father ; God of God ; Light of Light ; true God of 
true God; begotten, not made; consubaiantial with the Father, by whom all 
things were made, things in heaven, and things on earth ; who for us men, and 
for nur Salvation, came down and was incarnate and became roan, suffered and 
rose again the third day, and ascended into the heavens, and comes to judge the 
quick and the dead. And in the Holy Ghost. And the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church doth anathematize those peraons who say there was a time when the Son 
of God was not ; that he was not before he was born ; that he was made of no- 
thipg, or of another substance or being; or that he is created, or changeable, 
or convertible." This creed was sent to Sylvester, bishop of Borne, who, in the 
Thirteenth Council of Rome, which was attended by 275 bishops, solemnly con- 
firmed it. The Nicene Creed, as it then stood, therefore became the established 
exponent of the articles of the Christian faith. Eusebius of Nioomedia and 16 

th 1 b p ejected the word "consubstantial" ; but finding that the emperor 

w d t d to enforce the decisions of the council, they all (except four) 

b b d th creed. The writings of Arius were publicly burnt, and it was 

d d th t 11 persons in whoae posseaaion they should be found should be 

p t liy p bed. But the controversy was not put down ; and the question 

tt wh tl Christ was of the same nature {hmnormslos) with God, or of a 

1 t {homoiausioa), occasioned furious contests. These two Greek 

w 1 d fl" d from each other only in one letter, but that fact was enough to 

t th 1 tterest enmity between the Ilomoousians and the nomoionsians. 

Th 1 b t 1 Council of Wice also settled the Meletian and Novatian schisms, 

d th d p t 8 as to the time of observing Easter. It defined the jurisdiction 

f th gr t bishopa, and very nearly imposed celibacy on the clergy. 
S ft this the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, visited Pal- 

estine, where she was baptized : she founded many churches there. Athanaaius 
was elected bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 326). The penal laws against the Arians 
were relaxed, and the exiles were recalled (A. D. 328). But the most important 
event was the transfer of the imperial capital from Rome to Constantinople, and 
the eatablishment of a metropolitan See there (A. D. 330). This caused that 
rivalry between the two Sees which terminated in a permanent breach between 
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the Eastern and Western Churches. The emperor leaned towards Ariiinism ; 
and the restored Aciao prelates held oouiioils at Cossarea, Tjre, and Jerusalem, 
aod voted the deposition of Athanasiua, vrbo consequently was ordered by the 
emperor to retire to Trtves (A. D. 335). Kext year Arius died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of poison. Constantine also died (A.D.337), having pre- 
viously heen baptized by Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Nieomedia. 

No character has been exhibited in more contrary lights than that of Con- 
stantine. Christian writers have esalted him, while the pagans have blackened 
hira. Convinced of the impiety of paganism, he exhorted his subjects to em- 
brace the gospel, and employed all his authority to abolish heathen worship. 
The story of his conversion to Christianity has been much disputed. According 
tfl his own account, he was marching against Masentiua, oppressed with the 
critical importance of suooeBs, and reflecting that he needed a force superior to 
arms for subduing his adversary: ho therefore anxiously invoked the aid of 
some deity. About noon, while praying for tKis aid, a luminous cross above 
the sun was seen by him and his army, inscribed with the words. In hoe sii/no 
vinces ("In this sign shalt thou conquer"). Araaaement overpowered all be- 
holders. Constantine continued to ponder on the event until night, when, in a 
dream, Christ appeared to him, confirming the vision, and directing him to 
adopt the cross as his symbol, Eusebius, who received the account from Con- 
stantine himself, and wrote the life of that emperor, did not credit it, though 
Constantine attested it by an oath. No date nor place is assigned for the occur- 
rence, nor is there any evidence that any one in the army eave the emperor saw 
the phenomenon. The opinions of the different writers on the subject will be 
found in the appendix to the first volume of Dr. Gregory's History of ihe Chris- 
tian Church, Constantine in one of his edicts commanded that places of wor- 
ship and other effects should be restored to the Christians ; in another, he re- 
stricteii the edict to "The Catholic Chnroh". Upon this "grant" great preten- 
sions were based in after ages. 

Athanasius returned to Alexandria, but was again deposed (A. D. 341) by a 
synod held at Antioch. lie fled to Rome, where a synod was held (A. D. 342) 
to support him. The Arian bishops mot at Antioch (A. D. 345), and published 
a, confession of their faith ; and the bishops of the West did the same at Milan 
{A. D. 346), declaring their adherence to the Nicene Creed. This was followed 
by a general council at Sardica, wherein the Athanasian party were triumph- 
ant ; but the majority and minority mutually excommunicated each other. Ter- 
rible tumults occurred at Alexandria (A. D. 349), in which Bishop Gregory was 
killed. The Emperor Constans threatened to restore Athanasius by force; this 
threat caused bim to bo reinstated in his See. Dreadful commotions also took 
place at Constantinople respecting the rival claims of Paul and Macedonius to 
that See. Paul was banished and put to death (A. D. 352), and Macedonius was 
installed by fbrce. The whole Church was a. scene of scandalous confusion ; 
bishops mutually excommunicated each other, and their deposition became quite 
common. The Councils of Aries and Milan (A. D. 355) deposed Athanasius and 
his supporters, and he was expelled by violence from Alexandria. Liberius, 
bishop of Rome, was amongst those treated in like manner by the Arians; but 
having subsequently, it is said, conformed to Arianism, he was reinstated in his 
bishopric (A. D. 368). Athanasius afterwards returned to Alexandria; his pre- 
decessor, Geohge of Cappadocia, having been killed there by the people, in 
consequence of bis odious tyranny. lie was a man of infamous character; but 
the Arians honored him as a Christian martyr. He became revered in Palestine 
and Armenia, and after the Crusades his popularity spread over Europe. The 
English adopted him as their patron saint. A full account of him will be found 
i-a Jyr. HejWa's History of St. Ckorge (nee also Gibbon's Decline and Fait, eh. 
sxxiii.). Athanasius closed his turbulent career in A. D.373. The Arian con- 
troversy continued to rage after his death. In 380 a council was called at An- 
tioch to depose ihe Arian bishops. At one held at Constantinople the bishops 
quarrelled and fought : Gregory of Nazianzen, one of the bishops present, was 
so disgusted that he resigned his bishopric. The power of the Church was 
shown in the conduct of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who refused to allow the 
Empress Justina even one church for Arian worship at Rome, and enjoined pen- 
ance on the Emperor Theodosius for a massacre committed by Ills orders at 
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Thessalonica. The Emperor Constantius {A. D. 343) exempted all ecclesiastics 
and their property from new imposts, and the Emperor Gratian (A. D. 377) ao- 
oorded fbem extensive immunities. On the other hand, the Emperor Valentin- 
ian issued an edict (A. D. 370) probijiiting the arts practised by the ecclesiastics 
to obtain wealth, and Gregory of Nazianzen inveighed against their pride and 
luxury. The growth of hierarchical power kept pace with the decay of intel- 
lectual energy, and education was generally neglected. Among the controver- 
sies and heresies which disturbed the Church during this century, may be men- 
tioned the controversy respecting Origen ; that set on foot by ,^rius, a semi- 
Arian presbyter of Asia Minor, who condemned the ceremonial observances that 
had crept into the Church ; that of Jovinian ; the heretical teachings of Eusta- 
thins, Meletius, Lucifer (bishop of Cagliari), jEtius, Bunomius, George of Lao- 
dicea, Baailius, Apollinaris the younger, Mnrcellus of Ancyra, Photinus, Mace- 
donius, ArdEens, the Messalians or Euchites, the Antidico-Marianites, and the 
Collyridians. Priscillian, who taught that sensual pleasures were sinful, was 
condemned by the Councils of Saragossa (A, D. 380) and Bordeaux (A. D. 385), 
and beheaded with his followers at Trfeves. 

Many ceremonies were introduced into the Church during this century. Some 
of the rites of the heathens were now adopted, with alterations. Robes, mitres, 
tapers, crosiers, images, and gold and silver vases, were used. Churches were 
everywhere erected and consecrated with great pomp; and the "right of patron- 
age" (or of appointing ministers) was accorded to those who founded them. The 
worship consisted in hymns, prayers, reading the Scriptures, a sermon, and the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, but a variety of liturgies were in use. The 
Psalms of David were sung as hymns: during the sermons, the audience testi- 
fied their satisfaction by clapping of hands and loud acclamations; the first day 
of the week (Sunday) was the ordinary time for religious assembling : Christ- 
mas day was observed as a holy day, and festivals and commemorations of saints 
and martyrs were multiplied. Fasting was much practised, but consisted merely 
in abstaining from meat and wine. Baptismal fonts were erected in the porch 
of caeh church, and baptism was administered during the vigils of Easter and 
Whitsuntide : in some places salt was thrown into the mouth of the person bap- 
tised, as a symbol of purity and wisdom, and he was obliged to wear white 
garments for seven days after the ceremony. The Lord's Supper was admin- 
istered in church on Sundays and sometimes during the week, and at the tombs 
of martyrs and at funerals ; but catechumens, penitents, and those supposed to 
be possessed by evil spirits, were not allowed to partake of it. 

The government of the Church underwent modification, Constantine the 
Great modelled it according to the civil form. There were four pre-eminent 
bishops or " patriarchs", viz., those of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople: — "esarchs" were appointed to inspect several provinces each: — 
" metropolitans", to govern one province each; —archbishops, to rule over a 
district; — bishops, over one or more churches. The administration was divided 
into external and internal. The former related to the discipline, possessions, 
and privileges of the Church, and was assumed by the emperor ; the latter related 
to controversies, worship, offices of the priests. Sec, and was committed t* bishops 
and councils. The bishops of Rome during this century were Maroellinus (200- 
304); the See vacant (304-308); Marcellus (308-310); Eusebius (310-311); 
Melohiades (311-314); Sylvester I. (314-.S36); Marcus (336-337); Julius I. 
(337-352); Liberius (352-366); Damasus L (366-584); Siricius (384-398); 
Anastasius I. (398-402), They call for no particular notice, except Damasus, 
whose election was the cause of bloody strife in Rome — a rival, Ursicinus, hav- 
ing been set up by another party. As yet the bishops of Rome had not acquired 
that pre-eminenoe they afterwards enjoyed ; and none of the other bishops ac- 
knowledged that they derived their power from the Apostolic See. 

The most eminent men in the Church during this century were : Eusebius 
Pamphilus, tbe ecclesiastical historian, bishop of Csesarea; Bash, of Ciesarea; 
Cyril of Jerusalem ; John Chrvsostou (John, the golden-mouthed), bishop of 
Antioch, afterwards of Constantinople, renowned for his eloquence ; Bpipha- 
Kiirs ; Gregoht Nazianzen ; Grbqort of Nyssa ; Hilary of Poiotiers ; Lao 
TANTiirs ; Jbromb, a monk of Palestine, and a voluminous writer ; Aucustin, 
bishop of Hippo ; Optatus, Paulinus, and Buftnus. 
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INDIA. 



Tins century is the epoch of the 
highest defjree of perfection in Indian 
:nce. We find the Brahmins, at 
this early period, discussing the subject 
of the precession of the equinoxes, and 
the diurnal levolution of the eartli, 
■vrhich last doctrine, though suggested 
hj Heracli'tus of Epheaus, in the 6th 
centurjB.C, was not revived inEurope 
until the time of Coper'nicus, in the 
16th century. There is no doubt that 
die Brahmins were well acquainted 
with tJie astronomy and mathematics 
of the Greeks, and it is very probable 
they made use of both to improve their 
a knowledge. They appear to have 
had considerable skill in medicine. 
They used metals and minerals, as well 
3 herbs, in the treatment of diseases, 
and understood how to prepare oxides, 
Bulphurets, and carbonates; they ad- 
ministered mercury and arsenic, the 
rst in the form of calomel and corro- 
ive sublimate. Their knowledge of 
iirgerywas remarkable, and they were 
able to perforin some of the most diifi- 
cult operations. In music and paint- 
ig, the ancient Hindoos never attained 
1 a high degree of excellence, nor did 
they ever approach the Greeks in sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

The histury of India at this period 
furnishes but few details. A dynasty 
of princes, styled the Andras, reigned 
1 the valley of the Ganges over the 
kiogdom of Magadha. The accession 
of this race to power dates from the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and 
thej continued to reign until the year 
436, when a period of confusion ensued 
and different parts of India were stized 
by different races, of whom nothing 
further is known. The Andra dynasty 
lentioned by the Koman historian 
Pliny, ns being a powerful one. The 
ncient kingdom of Magadha existed 
,s far back as the war of the Mahab 
harat, or about 1450 B. C. Nanda 
(about 400 B. C.} and Sandracottus 
(about 320 B. C), who have been al- 
ready noticed, were the two most famous 
kings of this nation. The Chinese 
annals mention the arrival, in the year 
08, of ambassadors from Yajna, the 
last king of the Andra dynasty. There 
s also a, dynasty of the same name 
the Deccan. After the period of con- 
fusion above referred to, a dynasty of 
princes, called the Guptas of Magadha, 
ruled along the valley of the Ganges to 
Prayaga, from the 5th to the 8th een- 



PERSIA. 



Bahaium IV. was succeeded (A. D. 404) by Yezdijird I. (the Isdigertes of the Greeks), surnamed Ulnthim (or " the 
sinner"), a prince described by the Persian historians as devoid of every virtue, and abandoned to luxury ; but the Greek 
historians represent him as a wise and good man, so much so that the Emperor Arcndius appointed him protector of his 
young son, Theodosius, a trust which Tezdijird fulfilled with the greatest fidelity. The truth of this story has, however, 
been doubted (Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, vol. v., p. 413). But whether ti'ue or not, it proves that 
the reputation of the Persian monarch was high among iJie Western nations, and perhaps this circumstance has caused 
his name to be execrated by the bigots of his own country. Some of his sayings have been preserved, which show a 
lofty sense of morality. One was : " The wisest of monarchs was he who never punished when in a rage, and who fol- 
lowed thefl.rst impulse of his mind to reward the deserving." Another was; "Whenever a king ceases to do good actions 
he necessarily commits bad ; and the thoughts of eternity cannot for a moment be absent from the mind without its 
verging towards sin." After his death {A.D.420), his son, Bshabam V. (who had been educated by Neman, an Arab 
chief), ascended the throne, and became one of the best and greatest sovereigns that ever ruled Persia. There was 
opposition to his succession, however, for the nobles dreaded a monarch who had been raised among the Arabs, and they 
set up Khosroo, a prince of the royal family, but Baharam made good his claim without much difficulty. The romances 
of Persia say that he proposed that the crown should be placed between two lions, and that he and his competitor should 
try which could get it from them ; that Khosroo shrunk from the challenge, and that Baharam tlien killed both lions, 
and was proclaimed Shah. His munificence is the theme of Persian historians of every subsequent age. He encouraged 
music, and went to great expense to induce musicians to come into Persia. His reign commenced with troubles. First 
(A. D. 422) came a war with Theodosius, which was remarkable for failures on both sides, and was inglorious to both 
Romans and Persians. It ended in a truce for a hundred years. It was during this war that Aca'cius, bishop of Amida, 
sold the plate of his Church to redeem 7000 Persian captives. Then the Khan of the Transoiiana tribes of the HiatiJla, 
or White Huns, invaded Persia (A. D. 430) at the head of 25,000 men, and spread terror over the country. Baharam 
disappeared, and, concealing himself, secretly raised a small army, while the Persians crowded in to submit to the con- 
querors, believing resistance to be useless. The Huas, thrown off their guard, were surprised one dark night by Baha- 
ram, at the head of 7000 chosen warriors, and cut to pieces, and the country was thus freed from them. The use he 
made of this great victory was to establish peace with all his neighbors, and after this was concluded he returned to his 
capital. Baharam's ruling passion was a love of the chase, and particularly of the wild ass, or "gour", whence ho was 
surnamed Baharam-gour. In pursuit of one of these animals he lost his life : having in the chase come suddenly upon 
a. deep pool, in a valley between Shiran and Isfahan, into which his horse plunged, and neither the animal or his rider 
was ever seen again. He had reigned 18 years. Yezdijird II., the worthy son of a worthy father, succeeded him (A. D. 
438). In his reign Persfa enjoyed prosperity and tranquillity, with tie exception of a short dispute with the Romans, 
which was soon settled amicably. This prince was surnamed Sipahdost (or "friend of the soldier"), so popular was he 
with the army. He died A. D. 456, and was succeeded by his younger son, Hoormuz III. ; but his eldest son, Firoze 
(the Poroses of the Greeks), enraged at being thus set .iside, fled across the Oxus into Turan, and solicited Khoosh*Nuaz, 
king of the White Uuns, to place him on the throne of Persia. That monarch sent an army of 30,000 men to the assist- 
ance of Firoze, whereupon the Persians deserted the weak Hoormuz, who was speedily dethroned and put to death 
(A.D.458). 

A drought of seven years' duration followed the accession of Firoze. It is said to have been so severe that there was 
not eien the appearance of moisture left in the beds of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. During the dreadful famine which 
ensued it was mainly owing to the care of Firoze that his subjects were saved from total destruction. But his other acts 
show him in the most disadvantageous light, notwithstanding tiie eulogiums of Persian historians. This prince showed 
the basest ingratitude towards Khoosh-Nuai, who had so generously aided him. He invaded Tartary with the intention 
of dethroning his benefactor. There be was led into a snare, and his whole army perished. Firoze himself was taken 
prisoner but was generously pardoned, and sent back by the victor. lie did not, however, profit by this lesson, but 
invaded Turan a second time, when he was defeated and killed (A. D. 484). 

His son Pallas, or Palasch (the Valens of Roman history), succeeded him. No event of any consequence occurred 
during his reign, which lasted four years. On the death of Pallas (A. D. 488), his brother Kobad became Shah, or king. 
It was in the tenth year of Kobad's reign (A. D. 497), that the religious impostor, Mazdak, began t* propagate his creed, 
lie is sometimes called Mozdek, and was a native of Istaihar (or Persepolis). He forbade the use of fiesh, and, clothed 
in coarse woollen, gave in his own person an example of an abstemious life. He taught that, as all things belonged to 
God, it was impious in man to claim property in anything, even in his wife ; therefore all things should be in, common. 
He would probably have sunk into obscurity, had he not, by a pretended miracle, acquired complete ascendency over 
Kobad. This miracle consisted of conversing with the sacred flame in the temple of fire, and was managed by means 
of a oonfederate skilfully concealed. His doctrines were embraced by the Shah, but they soon became most pernicious 
in their effects, producing anarchy everywhere ; for the votaries of Masdak seized the wives, daughters, and property of 
others without hesitation, and the king could not punish them, he having adopted their creed. Under these circum- 
stances the nobles combined against both Kobad and Mazdak. The latter was too powerful to be seized, but the former 
was dethroned, and put in prison ; and his brother, Jamasp, was raised to the throne. Kobad, however, was released, 
through the address of one of his sisters, and escaped to Tartary. By the aid of the Tartar king he regained his throne, 
and Mazdak and his doctrines were allowed full sway, but they gradually fell into disrepute, and became obsolete. 

During this century iJie great migration of the Huns, from the north of China into Europe, took place. Persia suf- 
fered little, as the barbarians went round by the north of the Caspian Sea. 
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IIS century is one of the darkest in the annala of China; the country waa 
me of rapine and crime, scareely any emperor having either the power or 
tlie wish to put a stop to anarchy. The infoaiouB religion of Budha had greatly 
increased ; the temples were very numerous, nnd the priests Bwarmed ; hut 
though some of the northern princes prohibited this superstition, their decrees 
a uoavailitig. Lew-yu, who had greatly distinguished himself against the 
northern Tartars, was declared protector of the empire. His first step was to 
1US8 Gan-te to be strangled {A, D. 419), and his brother, Kung-te, to be placed 
n the throne. But he soon forced Knng-te t* abdicate, and having murdered 
him, and almost all the imperial family, he put an end to the Tsin dynasty 
(A. D. 420), and ascended the throne, under the name of Kaou-tsoo, being the 
first of the Northern Sung dynasty. Kaou-tsoo died soon after (A. D. 422). 
He was gifted with splendid talents, but was capable of any crime. His son, 
Shttou-t«, who succeeded him, gave himself np to hunting. The nobles there- 
fore dethroned him, and placed his brother, Wan-te, on the throne (A. D. 424). 
This prince erecfed colleges, and encouraged literature. He also improved the 
calendar, and patronized all useful arts, so that the country began to revive 
;i him, but his career was cut short by domestic feuds, and he was assassi- 
nated by one of his sons (A. D. 454), who, in his turn, was murdered by his 
brother, who seated himself on the throne under the name of Woo-te. Having 
exterminated the partisans of his late brother, this prince gave himself up to 
debanoheries, which soon ended his life (A. D. 465). 

s son and successor, Fe-te, was so cruel and abandoned that the Chinese 
historians are loath to assign him a place in the line of emperors. This fero- 
s monster murdered every one around him, but was himself murdered while 
consulting the Taou priests as to exorcising evil spirits (A.D. 466). Ilis suc- 
ir, Ming-te, seeing liimself surrounded by rivals, killed fourteen of his 
nephews, and waged a war of extermination against all of the imperial blood. 
A revolt of the entire nation was stopped by his timely death (A. D. 472), but 
the people were no better off with his suooessor, Tsang-woo-wang, who associated 
with the dregs of the populace, and often amused himself by running through 
the streets with a drawn sword, killing every one who came in his way. One 
day, however, coming home drunk, some attendants cut off his head (A, D, 477), 
and proclaimed the brave general, Seaou-taou-ohing, emperor. This man ap- 
ted Shun-te, the adopted son of Ming-te, to the throne — an arrangement 
which lasted but a short time. Shun-te was forced to abdicate in favor of 
Seaou-taou-ching (A.D.479), who ascended the throne under the title of Kaou-te, 
md founded the Tse dynasty, which took its name from the State of Tse, be- 
onging to tlie new emperor, Shun-te was shortly after put to death, and thus 
,he Northern Sung dynasty ended. 

The reign of Kaon-te was disturbed by the usual amount of rebellion. He 
died in tlie year 482, and his son, Seaou-tse, succeeded him, under the name of 
e: he decreed that the mandarins should hold office for tiree years only, 
and gi%e an account of their stewardship. His passion for hunting induced him 
to leave the affairs of the empire to one of his sons, who died A. D. 493, The 
emperor grieved so for his loss that he died immediately after. His grandson, 
Staou ti,hao-ye, succeeded him, but soon manifested so vile a disposition iiat 
hi5 relative, Seaou-loun, formed a conspiracy to dethrone him. The emperor 
■J put to death, and the young prince, Seaou-tehaou-ouen, was decorated with 
I imperial title for a few days. He, in his turn, was murdered, and Seaou- 
loun placed himself on the throne by the title of Ming-te (A. D. 494). Con- 
tinued cruelty and civil war stain the wearisome annals of China. To-pa-hong, 
the prince of Ouei, deprived Ming-te of a large portion of his domains, and the 
emperor died of rage (A. D. 498). His son and successor, Hoen-hoen, took the 
lame of Pao-kuen ; he was as licentious and cruel as liis predecessors. 

Japan.— The reigns of the Japanese princes during this century were remark- 
ably short. They are: Eitain (400-406), Fan-sey (406-414), Inkioo (414-454), 
Ankoo (454-457), Jurukia (457-480), Se-nei (480-485), Gen-soo (485-488), Nin- 
(488-499), Buretit (499-507). Jurakiawas the firstwho coined the putaies 
(round copper coins, with a hole in the middle for stringing). He also enacted 
a law, valid to this day, that the children of such one of the Dairo's- (emperor's) 
OS as should be declared empress, should be lawful heirs to the crown. 
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TnE close of the career of the once mighty Roman empire now draiva near. 
We have seen that the Emperor Theodosius divided his domioiuns between his 
two sons, Honorius and Areadlus : tlie former receiving the western portion, 
which comprised Italy, France, Germany, Spain, Britain, and Africa ; tlie latter 
receiving the eastern portion, comprising Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
Had either of these princes possessed ordinary capacity this division might have 
prolonged the life of the empire, ly enabling them to devote their attention to a 
more limited sphere of action. Unfortunately they were both youths of feeble 
intellect, and easily swayed by favorites Ihe Roman people, too, had become 
thoroughly effeminate; the most shimeful profligacy was everywhei'e indulged 
in ; the soldiers became unequal to the fatigues of war, and laid aside their 
defensive armor, whereby they wore eipuaed to easy defeat whenever brought 
into the field. The only reliable ioroes were the German and Gallic mercena- 
ries. Theodosius had appointed Stilicho guardian of both empires during the 
minority of Honorius and Arcadius, and we have seen how ably ho checked the 
progress of Alaric in Greece, and crushed the revolt of Gildo in Spain. His 
vigorous and impartial administration for a time saved the empire from becom- 
ing a complete wreck. At the opening of this century he was again called on 
to meet his old antagonist, Alaric, who had long cherished the scheme of inva- 
ding Italy, and now carried it out. At the head of a powerful army he marched 
upon Milan. Honorius fled in dismay to the fortress of Asta, in Piedmont, where 
he was besieged by the Gothio king. Meanwhile Stilioho collected an army, 
suddenly fell upon Alaric at Pollentia and dispersed his troops. He then offered 
to the Goth a pension and pern bs n to retreat from Italy: Alaric accepted 
this offer, peace was concluded an 1 Italy was saved. Honorius celebrated the 
victory at Pollentia by a tr un phal [rocess on at Kome, and by the celebration 
of public games on a mign boent scale Ih s was the last occasion on which 
the inhuman combats of glad ators were alio ved to pollute the amphitheatre. 
The Emperor Theodos us I ad [ o ouslj Boued an edict forbidding them ; but 
it was reserved for a Chr st an p et Prudent us and for a monk, Telemachus, 
to be the means of putt ng a final stop U. them Honorius listened to their 
remonstrances, and issue 1 an ed ct abol sh ng gladiatorial exhibitions forever. 
The incensed Romans stoned Telemachus to death, but submitted to the edict. 

The recent danger to which Honorius had been exposed led him to fix his resi- 
dence at Ravenna. That city owed its origin to a colony of Thessalians who 
settled there in the 7th century B. 0., and afterwards (B. C. 520) resigned it to 
the Umbrians. The Emperor Augustus had established a naval arsenal there, 
for the nature of the surrounding country made it almost impregnable; but in 
the time of Honorius the sea had receded, and the port of Augustus had become 
converted into orchards. This situation was now strongly fortified, and, amid 
the walls and morasses of Ravenna, Honorius and his feeble successors sought 
safety from the political and social storms which from time to time devastated 
Italy (A. D. 404). Ravenna remained the capital until the 8th century. , 

In the year 406, Radagai'sus (or Rhad'agast), chief of the Obot'rites (a tribe 
of Germans inhabiting the territory now known as Mecklenberg), led a horde 
of barbarians into Italy. 200,000 warriors followed his standard, accompanied 
by a like number of women, children, and slaves. This vast host was composed 
of Vandals, Suevi, Alans, and Burgundiaua, collected on the shores of the Baltic. 
Leaving their homes, they poured down on Southern Europe, and one-third of 
this immense number entered Italy. Stilicho with difficulty collected an army 
of 40,000 men, whom he assembled at Pavia; but he was unable to stop the 
progress of Radagaisus, who pillaged and destroyed many cities. Florentia 
(Florence) was the first that offered serious resistance. This celebrated city 
owed its origin to the triumvirs, in the 1st century B. C., who planted there a 
colony which soon became ^orens ("flourishing"), and had become an important 
trading republic in the days of Honorius. Its Senate and citizens defended it 
to the last extremity, but Stilioho contrived to relieve them. With consummate 
skill he hemmed in the barbarians with long lines of fortifications, and, cutting 
off their supplies, he starved them into surrender. Radagaisus was beheaded, 
and his followers were sold into slavery (A, D. 406), Thus a second time had 
Stilicho earned the title of " Deliverer of Italy". He made an alliance with the 
Franks and the Alemnnni, and purchased the silence of Alaric by a treaty, in 
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which that chief was formally declared master-general of the Roman armies 
jughoTit the prefecture of Illjrioum. But it soon became evident that the 
Gothic king had designs on the empire, though professing allegiance to Hono- 
Stiliuho assemhled the Roman Senate in the palace of the CMsars, and 
submitted to it the condition of affairs. That body, thus suddenly called back 
o life, condemned the purchase of a truce with a barbarian king ; and one of 
them, Lampa'diuB, declared that "it was not a troatyof peace, but of servitude." 
At the same time, Oljmpius, a crafty attendant of Honorius, poisoned the mind 
of the emperor against Stilicho, and a conspiracy was formed against him. Ilis 
friends at Payiawere massacred; he fled to Ravenna, and took sanctuary in the 
Christian church there, but was dragged from thence by Heraclian, a servant 
of Honorius, and put to death. His son, Eucher'ides, was also slain ; and the 
emperor divorced Maria and Therman'tia, the two daughters of Stilicho, both of 
whom ho had married. Such was the gratitude shown to the deliverer of Italy. 
Alario now threw off the mask, and having no Stilicho to oppose him, entered 
Italy with a large army. He marched direct to Rome, plundering and exacting 
ransom from the cities on his route. The Romans closed their gates and de 
f nd d tl m Ives for a tjme, showing their barbarity by causing the jious and 
bl S na (the widow of Stilicho, and daughter of Theodosius) to be 
gl d Famine at length compelled them to surrender, and Alario granted 
m th 1 es on condition of their paying 5000 pounds of gold, 30,000 founds 
1 4000 robes of siik, 3000 pieces of scarlet cloth, and 3000 pounds of 
, a p pp . This last-named article was expensive, hut much used by the 
n tl eir cookery, and at that time was sold at about $2 a pound The 

Koman mplied with the demands of the oonciueror, who compelled his troops 
f a n f m pillage and insult, and to respect tie sanctity of the Christian 
h 1 (AD. 409). Having been reinforced by a body of Goths and Hun'i 
1 le Ad Iplus (or Ataulph), the brother of his wife Alaric marfhed into lus 
ny H then declared himself the friend of peate and cf the Rtmans mi 
I uad d th Senate to send iJiree of their numberto Honorius ai amlassadors 
at pulat n f r himself the provinces of Dalmatia, !Noiicum and Venetia iMth 
ank f master-general of the armies of the Went But Honinus Iv the 
f Oljmpius, rejected these terms. Popular indignation thereupon le 
e t hie. The attendants of the emperor transferred the 

of Honorius and iie empire to Jovius, the Prietorian prefect Olympii 
flogged to death at a subsequent period. The Court of Honouus was a 
of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by Jovius the guards mutinied and 
demanded the headsof two of their generals; the great chamberlain was be\ten 
to death with sticks in tie presence of the emperor ind Jovius obtained the 
free disposal of the public money. But the demands of Alariu were insultingly 
refused, and that prince now resolved to take summary proceedings. He marched 
to Rflme, took possession of the port of Oatia, and summoned the Romans tt 'ur 
render at discretion, which they did. He then declared Honorius deptsed ind 
he bestowed tlie purple on At'taius, prefect of the city (A. D. 409). The greater 
part of Italy submitted to the new emperor, and troops were sent into Africa to 
ire the obedience of that province. Alario marched to Ravenna to negotiate 
with Honorius, hut the latter obstinately refused to communicate with him. The 
expedition to Africa proved unsuccessful ; the troops of Attains were defeated ; 
supply of corn and oil was cut off from Rome ; and both Alaric and the people 
complained. Attalus acted in defiance of both— wherefore he was publicly de- 
prived of his crown, in the presence of an immense multitude at Rimi'ni (A. D. 
410). Alaric now made another attempt to negotiate with Honorius at Ravenna, 
but his advances were repelled, and a body of his troops cut to pieces by his old 
enemy, Saius, whom the emperor bad taken into his pay. The exasperated Goth 
thereupon marched to Rome, and delivered that city up to pillage by his bar- 
barous troops, 40,000 slaves were liberated, and permitted to gratify their ven- 
geance without remorse. It is not known how many thousands of Komans 
perished in this fearful scene, which lasted six days. It has been computed that 
Bome, at this period, contained about 48,000 houses and 1,200,000 inhabitants. 
After the sack of Rome, Alario marched to Capna and Nola, and meditated 
crossing into Sicily, when death put an end to his projects. He died at Con- 
sen'tia (now Cosenza), A. D. 412. A splendid Bepulchro, adorned with tro- 



phies, was constructed in the bed of the small river Busenti'nua, the waters 
having been diverted from their course. The remains of Alaric were then de- 
posited in it, and the river was restored to its naRiral channel; and in order that 
the grave might never be discovered, the prisoners who had dug it were put to 
death. Adolphus was elected the successor of Alaric. He at once declared his 
intentionof befriending Italy, made l^rms with Honorius, and accepted the chief 
command of the Koman army. He married the emperor's sister, Placid'ia, bo 
famed fbr her beauty. Peace was restored to Italy ; beneficent Jaws were passed ; 
and so great was the change in the administration of affairs, that, in less than 
seven years, the traces of the great Gothic invasion were almost obliterated, 
Adolphus became in reality emperor, though not assuming the title. He marched 
into Gaul against some revolted tribes, and thence into Spain, where he was 
assassinated (A. D. 414). Placidia was detained a prisoner. 

The peace of the empire had in the meantime been disturbed by sundry re- 
volts Ilerac'lian, count of Africa, landed with an army near Home, but having 
been boldly encountered, fled ignominiously. Ccn'stantine, governor of Britain, 
prci-laimed himself emperor of that province, and of Gaul and Spain (A.D.409). 
He extorted from Honorius a recognition of his title, promising to deliver Italy 
from the Goths. But Geron'tius, the usurper's lieutenant in Spain, set up 
Mis'imus, and, suddenly marching into Gaul, attacked the unprepared Con- 
stantine and his son, Constans. The latter was taken, and put to death. Con- 
stantine was besieged in Aries, but was uneipectSdly relieved by an army sent 
by Honorius, under the command of Constantius, a general of great ability. 
Gerontius fled to the confines of Spain, where he killed himself. Constantino 
was induced to open the gates of Aries, when he and his son were made pris- 
oners sent to Ravenna, and executed [A. D. 411). The revolt of Jovi'nus and 
bebi->tinn, in Germany, was suppressed by Adolphus at the request of Placidia, 
and their heads were sent to Honorius (A. D. 413). But their followers, the 
Goths the Franks, and the Burgundians, permanently settled in Gaul. 

The death of Adolphus was avenged by his successor, IVallia, and by a Roman 
trmy under Constantius. Placidia was honorably restored to her brother; the 
Spiniards, after three obstinate campaigns, were reduced to nominal obedience 
to H norius (A. D. 419) ; and Constantius was subsequently rewarded with the 
hand of Placidia, and made emperor. But he died in the seventh month of his 
reign and was followed to the grave soon after by Honorius (A. D. 423). That 
miserable tyrant had grossly insulted his sister, Placidia, who had consequently 
fled fo Constantinople ; but on hearing of his death, she hastened back to Italy 
to scLure the empire for her son, Valcntinian III., then only six years old. 
During her absence, John, the primiee'rius (or private secretary) of Honorius, 
usurped the throne. But Theodosius II., who had succeeded Arcadius in the 
Eaitem Empire, sent an army under Ardabu'rius and Aspar to maintain the 
ulaims of the young prince. Ravenna was entered by stratagem, and John was 
taken and put to death. Placidia was appointed regent of the empire. She 
reigned 25 years in the name of her son, and is supposed to have purposely 
enervated his character by a dissolute education. The person who principally 
shared her confidence at first was the celebrated .^ti'us, the son of Gauden'tius, 
an iUustrious citizen of Scythia, and master-general of the cavalry. He became 
her minister, having previously acquired a brilliant reputation by his military 
exploits. lie and Boniface, count of Africa, another equally distinguished 
officer, have been styled " the laat of the Romans". The two became rivals for 
the imperial favor, but iEtlus being present at Ravenna, had great advantage 
over Boniface, The former was, however, called away to take up arms against 
Theod'oric, king of the Visigoths, who was besieging Aries. Successful in his 
expedition, he returned fo Ravenna to thwart the intrigues of Boniface, who had 
been recalled from Africa by Placidia. The artful .lEtius persuaded Boniface 
to resist the imperial orders, and to call in the aid of the Vandals from Spain 
(A. D. 429). The African general followed this advice, but found too late that 
he had ruined himself by so doing. The Vandal king, Gen'serio, whom Boniface 
had invited into the Roman provinces in Africa, kept possession of them. All 
efforts to espel him were fruitless, and at last Boniface returned to Ravenna. 
On hearing this, -^Itius, who was occupied in repelling an invasion of the Franks 
in Gaul, hastened with his army into Italy. Boniface, with the imperial troops. 
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cnfiountered and defeated him, but received a wound of whicli he died. jEtius 
fled to the Huds, and hj their aid regained his power (A. D.432). 

The greater pact of Africa was ceded hj treaty to Genseric (A. D.43G). The 
pruvineea of Gaul and Spain were perpetually harassed hy the barharians. 
Spain was lost to the empire, but the great military talents of .^tius for a time 
preaerred Gaui. He gwned a series of victories over the Burgundiana and 
Visigoths, Ijut for many years his utmost vigilance was required to resist their 
eneroaohments. Ho was forced to withdraw the Roman troops from Britain, 
which province was finally abandoned by the Romans (A.D, 442). At length 
the illustrious Koman was called upon to roll back the fearful tide of barbarism 
from the far "West. At'tila (or Etzel), king of the Huns, who was at the head 
of SOOjtWO barbarians, and atyled himself "the Scourge of God", moved to 
the West to plunder Germany and Gaul. jSltius, haying formed alliance with 
Theodorio, king of the Visigoths, and MerovK'us, king of the Franks, assembled 
their united forces, and encountered Attila on the plains of ChSlona-sur-Marne. 
One of the most terrible battles recorded in history ensued, and Attila was de- 
feated with immense slaughter (A. D. 451), He then will\drevf into Pannonia. 
This great victory, which saved France and Spain from devastation, was pur- 
chased with the life of the brave Theodorio. Next year Attila recruited hia 
army and entered Italy. He laid siege to Aquileia, which held out for three 
months. He then marched to Rome, but was dissuaded from attacking tlie city 
by Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, who boldly visited the fierce king in his camp, 
and remonstrated with him. Attila reorossed the Alps towards the end of the 
year 452, and died soon afterwards. 

Tiic power and influence of -3Etius esoited the jealousy of Vaientinian III., 
who caused liim to be murdered (A.D. 454). In the following year the emperor 
himself was killed by Petro'niua Mas'inius, whose wife lie had outraged. 
Petrocius assumed the imperial purple, but three months after was atoned to 
death by his subjects. At the same time Rome was plundered by Genseric, who 
carried off many thousands of its inhabitants. By the assistance of Theodorio 
II., king of the Visigoths, Avi'tus was made emperor. After a year's reign he 
was deposed by Ri'chibr, commander of the barbarian auxiliaries in Italy, who 
placed Majo'rian on the throne (A. D. 456). Majorian made vigorous eflurts to 
remedy the disorders of the empire, but it waa a hopeless task. lie made vast 
preparations for attacking the Vandals in Africa, but the immense fleet he had 
collected for the purpose was destroyed by them in the harbor of New Carthage, 
in Spain {A.D. 4C0). lie thereupon concluded peace with Genseric ; but his 
popularity esci bed the jealousy of Ricimer, who forced him to resign. Majorian 
then committed suicide {A.D. 461). Ricimer was rfcyiicfo emperor, but it pleased 
him to place Seve'rus on the throne. After a reign of four years Severus died 
a natural death (A. D, 465), and a nominal interregnum ensued. The increas- 
ing power of the Vandals induced Ricimer to consult the Eastern emperor, Leo ; 
and, with his concurrence, Anthe'mius was named emperor {A.D. 467). After 
a time, disagreements sprang up between Anthemius and Bicimer The latter 
laid siege to Rome, and Anthemius was killed on the capture of th ty (A D 
472). Ricimer, still refraining from assuming the title of emper f rr d t 

on Olyb'rius, who died three months afterwards. Ricimer died al t th 
time. Glyoe'rius then became emperor, through the asaistance f G d 1 Id 
the Burgundian. But the Eastern emperor refused to acknowl dg 1 d 

procliumed Julius Nepos emperor. Glycerins was dethroned by 1 1 (A D 

474), and forced to become a priest. From an obscure soldier he w d to 

the dignity of bishop of Salona 1 Julius Wepoa did not long enjoy th mp 1 
sceptre. Orestes, commander of the mercenaries, deposed him, a d{ 1 d 
himself regent for his own son, Romulus (called, in derision, A g t 1 
"little Augustus"). Nepos fled into Dalmatia, where he was ass tel. m 

years afterwatds by his former rival, the bishop of Salona. But tl d f th 
Roman empire had now arrived. It had been founded by a Ron 1 , d 
destined to end with a Bomulua, after a duration of 1229 yoai-s. Onoi'cBR, at 
the head of a promiscuoua horde of barbarians called He'ruli, entered Italy. 
Orestes encountered him at Placentia, but was defeated and killed. Romulus 
was deposed, but allowed to live in retirement ; and Odoacer, assuming the title 
of king of Italy, declared THE ROMAN EMPIRE AT AN END (A. D. 476). 
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IVe have thus traced the rise and fall of the roost remai-kablo empire the ■ 
haa yet seen. Founded in violence, its wliole career was distinguished b 
principled aggression and remorseless lust of conquest. Its annals are derived 
chiefly from ita own historiana ; but had we the aciiounts which its victims could 
give, ft different story would doubtless be told. A system of domination, based 
solely upon force, fitly gave vniy to force. The Romans, after having subdued 
all that portion of the world extending from the Atlantic shores of Europe to 
the Eupbratea, including England, France, Spain, Portugal, Morocco, the North 
of Africa, Egypt, Italy, Greece {as far north as the Danube), Asia Minor, and 
Syria, gorged themselves with the spoils of thoae countries, and gradually aank 
into effeminacy and debauchery. The state of society in Italy under the emper- 
ora, as depicted by the aatiriats, Jnveoal, Martial, and Petronius, was frightful. 
The wonder is that the fabric raised to such a height by Juliua and Augustus 
Cffisar, and brought ao low by the vices of Commodus, should have been si 
in falling. For more than five centuries after the death of Juliua C^sar did the 
name of Rome carrj jiresligc with it, and to the last there wet 
secure the dangerous and empty title of emperor. Yet with all its violence, 
faults, and vices, the Roman republic had a great mission. This was to bring 
the myriads of amall and discordant States, into which the world was divided, 
under one vigorous sceptre ; to civilize them by a central and enlightened system 
of jurisprudence; to expand commerce by grand public roads and buildings; 
and to lay tlio foundation of future empires by implanting its beautiful language 
and literature among the conqiiored countries of Europe. From this source are 
derived the modern Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, and a 
large portion of the English language is borrowed from it. The Roman Hterar 
ture is inferior to the Greek, for the Roman mind was deficient in imagination. 
From Greece was drawn the inspiration of the great writers of Rome, Her phi- 
losophy, arts, and science, came from the same classic soil, and Athens waa her 
chief university. In a word it may be said that, except in the departments of 
jurisprudence and military science, Rome was inferior to Greece. But fror 
these two empires of antiquity we derive much of our modem civiliaation. 

Odoacer ruled Italy for many years with prudence and humanity. He main 
tained the laws of Rome, and the country began to recover from the anarchy 
which had so long prevailed. He also added Dalmatia and Nor'icum to his 
dominions. But in the year 488, the Eastern emperor, Zeno, threatened by 
Thood'oric the Ostrogoth, diverted the attention of that chieftain from Greece t( 
Italy. Theodorio was induced to abandon his projects on Constantinople, and 
march westward. At the head of an immense force he entered Italy, Odoacer 
bravely met him, but was defeated in two severe battles — one at Aquileia, the 
other at Verona. Milan surrendered to Theodorio (A, D. 489). Next yet 
Odoacer sustained a final defeat on the Adda. Ho then retired to Ravenna, 
where he fortified himself, Theodorio besieged him for three years in that city. 
At length, moved by the sufferings of his soldiers and the liberal offers of The- 
od 'o Oloace sur ondered (A. D. 493). But a few days afterwards he w 
t h ly t bl d t b nquet, and all the foreign mercenaries were mj 
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Aftbr the death of Gainas, the Emperor Aroadius resigned himself to the 
sway of his wife, the beautiful Eudoiia. The first years of tJiis century are 
marked liy the tumults oooasioned by the persecution of the celebrated Chry- 
Boatora, archbishop of Constantinople. The fearless preaching of that prelate 
against the corrupt practices which prevailed in tho Church raised up against 
him a host of enemies, especially among the ladies of the Court, but his immense 
popularity rendered it dangerous to attaclt him openly. The empress, inviting 
the aid of the hostile bishops, espeoiaUj of Theoph'ilus, urchbiahop of Alexan- 
dria, formed a plan for his destruction. A body of Egyptian marinea was sent 
ic Constantinople to encounter the populace, while a synod of bishops was con- 
vened in a suburb of Ohalcedon, surnamed " the Oak", in order to condemn him. 
Chryaostom, having refused to attend this synod, was arrested ; but tho people, 
fell upon the monks and the Egyptians, and slaughtered them without mercy 
in the streets of Constantinople. The terrified Eudosia implored the emperor 
to recall the archbiahop, and Chrysostom was accordingly reinstated in triumph 
(A. D. 403). But this triumph was of short duration. A council of the Eastern 
prelatea was called, and his deposition was decreed. A body of troops was 
introduced into Constantinople : Chryaostom was arrested, but not without strong 
opposition from the people, who set fire to the cathedral, the Senate-house, and 
other buildings, and was banished to Caucasus, a small town in Lesser Armenia. 
There he lived three years, and waa then removed to the desert of Pityus, where 
he expired (A. D. 408). Soon after this event Eudoiia died, leaving an infant 
son, Theodosius. The emperor also died (A. D. 408}, having previously re- 
quested Yeadijird, king of Persia, to act as guardian of the Joung prince — a 
trust which he honorably fulfilled. 

The actual administration of affairs was assumed by the prefect, Antheraius, 
who, by his superior abilities, obtained the ascendant over the minds of the 
people. One of his first measures was to expel Ul'din, king of the Huns, from 
Thrace. Half of these barbarians were exterminated ; the remainder were taken 
prisoners, and sold into slavery. New fortifications were erected around Con- 
stantinople, and a strong fleet was stationed in the Danube. But the rule of 
AnthemiuB was terminated by the assumption of the government by Pulche'- 
BiA, the youthful sister of the Emperor Iheodosius II. She was two years older 
than her brother, and was then but sixteen (A. D.412). This extraordinary 
woman, governed the empire nearly forty years. She and her two sisters, Arcar 
dia and Marina, dedicated themselves to perpetual celibacy, though Fuloheria 
subsequently nominally married Marcian, the senator. Her palace was con- 
verted into a monastery, from which all males, except the clergy, were excluded. 
She and her ladies formed a religious community, renounced the vanities of 
dress, and lived on spare diet, fasting and praying incessantly. She built nu- 
merous churches, founded extensive charities, and zealously combated the here- 
sies of Nestorius and Butyches; yet she did not neglect tho government of the 
empire, which enjoyed peace ajid prosperity under her administration. The 
emperor was a weak-minded youth, who passed his time in frivolous amuse- 
ments, and acquired the epithet of Cailig'rapkes (or, fair writer), from the 
elegance with which he transcribed religious books. At the instigation of Pnl- 
cheria he married Athenals, the daughter of Leontius, the Athenian philosopher. 
This lady on her marriage renounced paganiam, and was baptised, receiving 
the Christian name of Eudoxia. She composed several literary works, among 
them a poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the Old Testament, and 
of the prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah ; verses on the life and character of 
Christ ; the legend of St. Cyprian ; and a panegyric on the Persian victories of 
Theodosius, alleged to have been gained in a war occasioned by the fierce per 
seoution of the Christians by Baharam, the successor of Yezdijiid. But in truth 
no decisive successes of any kind were achieved on either side, and the c ntest 
vi-as terminated by a truce for a hundred years (A. D. 422). 

The Empress Eudoxia visited Palestine, where her munificence exceeded that 
of Helena, the mother of Coostantine the Great. On her return she asp red t) 
the government of the empire, but the influence of Pulcheria was too powerful 
The principal adharenta of Eudoxia were executed or disgraced, and she herself 
was exiled to Jerusalem, where she died sixteen years afterwards. The affairs 
of the Western Empire next occupied the attention of the Court. At the request 
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of Placidia, the sister of Honorius, a powerful armament, under the command 
of Aspar, was sent to Italy, and thence to Africa, against the Vandals (A. D. 431): 
but the latter proved victorious, and the Roman legions returned discomfited. A 
new danger threatened the Eastern Empire : this was the advance of Bugilas, 
king of the Huns, who menaced the provinces, and even Constantinople, with 
an attack (A. D. 433). The meek-spirited Theodosius was glad to avert the 
danger by stipulating an annual payment of 350 pounds of gold. But the im- 
patience of the barbarians, and the intrigues of the Court, created disputes which 
might have led U> disastrous results, had not the emperor listened to the voice 
of the Senate, and sent ambasaadora to negotiate with the king of the Huns. 
Rugilas had died, but his nephews and successors, At'tila and Ble'da, consented 
to receive the envoys, which they did on horseback, in a plain near the city of 
Margua, in Upper Mcesia. They dictated the terms of peace, viz., an increase 
of the tribute to 700 pounds of gold ; a fine of eight pieces for every Roman cap- 
tive who had escaped ; the renouncement of all treaties with the enemies of the 
Huns ; and the surrender of all fugitives from justice. At this time Attila was 
ruler of all the country between the Ehine and the Volga, and it was said that 
he could bring an army of 700,000 men into the field. He was, therefore, the 
terror of the Eastern as well as the Western Empire, and it was not long before 
he found a pretext for making war upon the former. By the treaty of Margus 
a free market had been established on tho northern bank of the Danube, near 
the Roman fort, Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated the commercial 
security, killed or dispersed the unsuspecting traders, and levelled the fortress 
with the ground. The Huns justified the deed as an act of reprisal for an alleged 
attempt of the bishop of Margus to steal the treasure of their kings, and de- 
manded the surrender of that prelate. Theodosius refused to comply with this 
demand. The Huns at once swept through Illyria, destroying the cities of 
Sir'mium, Singid'unum, Ratia'ria, Maroianop'olis, Nala'sus, and Sar'dica: 
they spread across the whole breadth of the country between the Euxine and 
the Adriatic, and desolated it with fire and sword (A. D. 441). Theodosius re- 
called the army of Aspar from Italy, and the garrisons from the Persiao fron- 
tiers, and sent them to meet Attila. But they were defeated in three several 
engagements, and the emperor was left to such protection as the walls of Con- 
stantinople could afford. Theodosius then solicited the clemency of Attila, who 
dictated humiliating terms of peace. The conditions were; 1. The cession pf a 
strip of territory between Belgrade and Novse, in Thrace. 2. The augmentation 
of the tribute from TOO pounds of gold to 2100 pounds, and the immediate pay- 
ment of 6000 pounds of gold to defray the expenses of the war. 3. The release, 
without ransom, of all the Huns taken prisoners, and the payment of 12 pieces 
of gold for the redemption of all Roman captives. Theodosius consented to these 
terms (A.D.446), but in order to raise the necessary funds he was forced to levy 
heavy contributions on his nobles for the payment of Attila's demands. That 
terrible Hun continually imposed fresh demands upon the feeble Theodosius, 
and several embassies took place between the two monarchs. In one of these 
the unworthy favorite, Chrysa'phius, who had acquired complete ascendency 
over the weak emperor, endeavored to bribe one of the Hunnish envoys to assas- 
sinate Attila; but the faithful Ed'eoon revealed the plot, and the result was a 
demand for more money, and for the head of Chrysaphius. With difficulty tho 
emperor raised the first, and obtained a remission of the second. A few days 
afterwards he was thrown from -his horse while hunting, and so much injured 
that he died {A. D. 450). His sister, Pulcheria, at once ascended the throne, 
and her first act was to cause the execution of Chrysaphius without trial, and 
the confiscation of his ill-gotten wealth. She then married Mak'cian, a senator 
*"ixty years of age, who was accordingly invested with the imperial purple. He 
VI as a man of ability, mild disposition, and useful talents. He reigned three 
years as the husband of Pulcheria, and after her death (A. D. 452) he remained 
to the close of his life the undisputed sovereign of the Bast. He promulgated 
a me severe edicts against heretics, for which he received great encomiums from 
the Catholic writers. Yet he quietly endeavored to repress the ambition of tho 
priesthood. Under his auspices the Council of Chalcedon reversed the acts of 
the robber Synod" of Ephesus; deposed Dios'corus, the violent primate of 
Egypt and restored Theod'oret and the other bishops who had been expelled. 
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Tlie death of Maroian (A.D.457) would have exposed the empire to the danger 
of a popular election, if the influence of Aspar, the patrician, had not heen sufE- 
elent to incline the balaoce in the favor of any candidate who might have been 
named. !Being unable to assume the crown himself, in consequence of being a 
heretic (Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire, ch. xjxvi.), he nomi- 
nated Leo the Thracian, a military tribune, and the principal steward of bin 
household, for emperor, who was accordingly elected. 

Leo I. (also styled "the Great") was a man of singular firmness and prudence. 
Aspar had hoped that he would have proved a mere instrument to carry out his 
own designs, hut Leo soon undeceived him, and having secretly introduced a 
body of Isaurian troops into Constantinople, he disarmed and expelled Aspar 
and his adherents. Having freed himself from this obstacle, he turned his 
attention to the Western Empire, 'which was then in the throes of dissolution. 
The Italians had implored his aid against the Vandals, and Leo now declared 
Anthe'mius, the son of the patrician general, Proco'pius, his colleague and em- 
peror of the West (A. D. 467). Anthemius had married Bupheraia, the daughter 
of the Emperor Marcian, and had distinguished himself by gaining a victory 
over the Huns on the Danube. Accompanied by a splendid retinue and a strong 
guard, he left Constantinople and marched to R«me, entering that city in tri- 
umph, and being welcomed there by all parties. Great rejoicings took place; 
his daughter married Bicimer, the Gothic prince, and the nuptials were osten- 
tatiously celebrated — the poet and orator, Sido'nius, pronouncing a panegyric 
thereon, for which he was rewarded with the prefecture of Rome. Leo professed 
groat affection for Anthemius, and resolved to deliver Italy and the Mediterra- 
nean from the Vandals. The troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Libya were assem- 
bled, and embarked under the command of Herac'lius, prefect of Constantinople. 
Heraeiius landed on the coast of Tripoli, ajid surprised and subdued that prov- 
ince. At the same time another grand expedition, consisting of an army of 
100,000 men and a fleet of 1113 ships, sailed from Constantinople for Carthage, 
under the command of Basilis'cus, the brother of the Empress Verl'na, wife of 
Leo. This force joined that of nerac'lian and the troops from Italy under 
Marcelii'nus, who had {A. D. 464) eapelled the Vandals from Sicily; and the 
combined armies landed at Cape Bona, 40 miles from Carthago. The Vandals 
who opposed them were successively vanquished, and if Basiliscus had boldly 
advanced on Carthage, that city must have surrendered, and the kingdom founded 
by Genseric would have been eatingnished. Genserio, however, saw his danger, 
and oflfered to submit himself and his dominions to the will of the Emperor Leo, 
and obtained a truce of five days. During ihis interval he manned his largest 
ships of war with his bravest Moors and Vandals, and sent them against the 
Roman fleet. Towing after them large barks filled with combustible materials, 
they attacked their enemy in the night, and burnt or sank half their fleet. Ba- 
siliscus fled dlsgra^iefully at the beginning of the engagement, and returned to 
Constantinople with the remains of his army (A. B.468], and took sanctuary 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia, where ho remained until his sister obtained his 
pardon from the incensed emperor. Heraeiius effected his retreat through the 
desert to Libya, and Marcellinus returned to Sicily, where he was aasassinated. 
Thus ended this great enterprise, which cost the empire about $26,000,000. 
After its failure Genseric again became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy 
Greece, and Asia were exposed to his depredations, and Tripoli was reann x d 
to his dominions. 

After the death of Anthemius (A. D. 472), Olyhrius, the senator, was el ted 
emperor of the West, with the secret connivance of Leo. But meanwh 1 tl 
election of a new colleague in the empire waa seriously agitated in the c 1 

of the Eastern emperor. The Empress Verina was anxious for the select f 
Julius Nepos, prince of Dalmatia, who had married one of her nieces ; but wh 1 
the matter was under discussion. Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was in t d 
with the purple by his patron, Gun'dibald, the Burgundian king. But the latt 
not sustaining hint, Julius Nopos easily displaced him, and was acknowledged 
emneror of the West by the Senate, the Italians, and the provincials of Gaul. 
His triumph was but brief, for next year (A. D. 475) the barbarians under Orestes 
advanced Ki Home. Nepos fled tti Dalmatia, where he was assassinated five years 
afterwards by Glycerins. Orestes then placed his son, Romulus, on the throne 
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of the West, but the barbarians under his command mutinied for increased pay 
and privileges, and, under the leadership of Odoacer, finally extinguished hin 
and along with him, the Western Empire (A. D. 476). In the East, the empire, 
on the death of Leo the Thracian (A. D. 474), devolved on hia grandson, Leo II., 
whom he had associated with him. This prince survived but a few months. 
The patrician Zeno then procured his own elevation to the throne, but he w 
destined not t« occupy it without a struggle, for Verina, the vridow of Leo I., 
persuaded her brother, Basiliscus, to take up arms, and assert his claim. Zeno 
fled into Isauria, whither he was pursued by an army sent from Constantinople. 
Three years he remained in exile, but at the expiration of that time he contrived 
to gain tlie good will of the troops, and being likewise encouraged by Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, he marched back in triumph to Constantinople (A.D. 
47T). He was at once reinstated on the throne, and Basiliscus was baoishied U 
Cappadocia, where he died. Verina fled to Syria, and thence l^) Egypt, where 
she raised a revolt which she maintained to the close of her life. All her relar 
tives and friends were subjected to the most cruel tortures, and their property 



Meanwhile Theodoric, who had contributed so much to the restoration of 
Zeno, and had been profusely rewarded by him, suddenly spread the flames 
of war to the very gates of Constantinople, devastating Thrace with merciless 
severity. Zeno was unable to resist these ravages, but at length succeeded 
persuading him to try his fortune in Italy, agreeing that if successful tliere he 
should rule as the emperor's lieutenant. Theodoric accordingly led his swarms 
of barbarians into that unfortunate country, and effected its subjugation after a 
severe contest with Odoacer. Zeno died in the year 491, and his widow, Ariadne, 
giving her hand to Anasta'sius, an aged domestic of the palace, raised the latter 
to the throne amidst the exclamations of the people. This prince issued an edict 
granting liberty of conscience in religious matters, and he remitted many op- 
pressive taxes; but his reign was disturbed by the rebellion of his brother-in-law, 
Longi'nus, in Isauria. This convulsion lasted six years, and was terminated by 
the capture and death of the rebel. The most remarkable portion of the history 
of the reign of Anastasius is that relating to the circus factions of Constantinople. 
The descriptions transmitted to us of the scenes of tumult and violence which 
disgraced the capital in consequence of the rivalry of these disorderly partie; 
almost exceed belief. They represented in a striking light the fearful degene: 
acy of the Eastern Empire, which waa in fact but the deor^it remains of the 
once mighty empire of Rome, and lingered on in a life of feebleness and decay 
for nearly a thousand years. We cannot do bettor than conclude this portio 
of its history with an extract from Gibbon's great work, The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire (to which we have already been so much indebted), de- 
scriptive of these horrors of the Hippodrome; 

" The games (of the circus) were exhibited at the expense of the republic, the 
magistrates, or the emperors, but the reins were abandoned to servile hands ; 
and if the profits of a favorite charioteer sometimes exceeded those of an advo- 
cate, they must be considered as the effects of popular extravagance, and the 
high wages of a disgraceful profession. The race, in its first institution, was a 
simple contest of two chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and 
d I es ; two additional colors, a light green and a cerulean blue, were after- 
wa d troduced ; and as the races were repeated twenty-five times, one hundred 

ha t contributed in the same day to the pomp of the circus. The four fac- 

t n n acquired a legal establishment and a mysterious origin, and their 

f n f I olors were derived from the various appearances of nature in the four 

a n f the year ; the red dog star of summer, the snows of winter, the dee 

had f autumn, and the cheerful verdure of spring. Another interpretation 
p f 1 the elements to the seasons, and the struggle of the green and the blue 
w pposed to represent the conflict of the earth and the sea. Their respeotivi 

t announced either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, an< 

the hostility of the husbandmen and mariners was somewhat less absurd than 
the blind ardor of the Bonian people who devoted their lives and fortunes to the 
color which they had espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged by the 
wisest princes ; but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vitellins, VeruB, Commodus 
Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the green or blue factions of the 
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IS ; they frequented tiieir stables, applauded their favorite?, ohastiied thoir 
antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the populjice by the natural or aEfectpd 
imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous contpst continued to 
disturb the public festivity till the last ago of the spectacles of Rome and Ihc- 
odoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his authority tti protect 
the greens against the violenoe of a consul and a patrician, who were passion- 
ately a^idictod to the blue foction of the circus. 

" Constantinople adopted the follies, tiiough not the virtues, of ancient Home , 
and the same factions which had agitated the circus raged with redoubled fury 
in the hippotirome. Under the roign of Anastasius this popular frenzy was 
inflamed by religious zeal ; and the greens, who had treacherously concealed 
stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three 
thousand «f their blue adversaries. Trom the capital this pestilence was dif- 
lused into the provinces and cities of the East, and the sportive distinction of 
colors produced two strong and irreconcilable factions, whiot shook the 
foundation'< of a feeble government. The popular dissensions, founded on. the 
lit senouB interest or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy of 
t wanton discord, which invaded the peace of families, divided friends and 
brothers, and tempted the female sex, though seldom seen in tie circus, to 
espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their hus- 
band'" Every law, either human or divine, was trampled under foot ; and as 
as the party was successful, its deluded folloners appeared careless of 
e distress or public calamity. The license, without the freedom, of de- 
mocracy was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, and the support of a fac- 
tion became necessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honors. A 
!t attachm nt to tl fam 1 t fAnastasiuswas imputed to the greens; 

the blues were al u ly d te 1 t th ause of orthodoxy and Justinian, and 
r grateful pat n p t ted ab five years, the disorders of a faction 
whose seasonabl tumults ra d th palace, the Senate, and the capitals of 
the East. Ins 1 ht th yal fa th bines affected to strike terror by a 
peculiar and ba ha d th i ng ha r of the Huns, their close sleeves and 

mple garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In the day they concealed 
their two-edged poniards, but in the night they boldly assembled in arms and 
ds, prepared for every act of violence and rapine. Their 
ts of the green faetion, or even inoffensive citizens, were stripped, and 
often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous to wear 
any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late hour in the streets of a 
peaceful capital. A daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate 
the safeguard of private houses ; and fire was employed to facilitate the attack, 
crimes of these factious rioters. No place was safe or sacred 
from their depredations; io gratify either avarice or revenge they profusely 
spilt the blood of the innocent ; churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
lurders ; and it was the boast of the assassins that their dexterity could 
always inflict a, mortal wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The disso- 
lute youth of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder; the laws were 
md the bonds of society were relaxed; creditors were compelled to 
resign their obligations ; judges to reverse tbeir sentence ; masters to enfran- 
chise their slaves ; and fathers to supply the extravagance of their children, 
ir of the greens, who were persecuted by their enemies and deserted 
by the magistrates, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of retaliation ; 
hut those who survived the combat were dragged to execution, and the un- 
happy fugitives, escaping to woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on the 
society from whence they were expelled."— (ch. xl.) 

le of these riots the hippodrome was burnt, great damage was done to 
the city, and the statues of the Emperor Athanasius were thrown down and de- 
stroyed {A.D.491). 

Such was the deplorable condition of Greece and its new capital at the close 
of the fifth century of the Christian Era, and of tlie first century of its exist- 
!e. We have not mentioned all the horrors that were perpetrated, for they 
mot be described without offence to propriety. The succeeding centuries of 
the Eastern Empire present the same sad picture of licentiousness and utter 
want of principle on the part of both rulers and people. 
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Ei,GLiND. — This was an eventful century for England. The Roman legions 
were withdrawn, and the natives established petty States under kings whose 
violence soon filled the island with confusion. The Picts and Scots renewed 
their incursions ; the disunited Britons, unable to resist them, vainly implored 
aid from jEtius, the Roman general in Gaul. Vortigern, king of Kent, then 
invited the Saxons to aid him, and a body of them, under Hknqist and IIorsa, 
landing at Ebbsfleet, in Kent (A. D. 446), were cantoned in the Isle of Thanet. 
For SIX years they served Vortigern faithfully. He jnarried Rowena, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Hengist, whereby he forfeited the love of his people About 
the same time, St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
arrived in England, and preached the gospel, combating especially the Pelagian 
heresy, which had infested the Christian Church in Britain. Hengist invited 
numbers more of his countrymen over. The Britons, perceiving their object, 
refused to supply them with provisions. Moreover, they deserted Vortigern, 
and set up his son, Vortimer, as kiug. This was the signal for war. A battle 
was fought at Aylesford, on the Medway (A. D. 455), in which Horsa and Cati- 
gern, another son of Vortigern, killed each other. The remarkable monument, 
called " Kit's Cotty house", still marks the grave of Catigern. Vortimer drove 
the Saxons to their ships, and they returned to Germany. The British hero 
having been poisoned by Rowena, Vortigern was reinstated in his kingdom, and 
Hengist was invited to return, which he did with a large number of followers. 
An assembly of the British chiefs was convened at the monastery of Ambrius 
(Ambrasbury) to treat with the Saxons ; but at a given signal the latter fell 
upon the former, slew 460 of them, and took Vortigern prisoner. Another disas- 
trous battle was fought near the Cray, and Kent was abandoned to the invaders. 
The last struggle was at Wyppedsfleet, in which twelve British chieftains were 
slain (A.B. 473). Hengist and his followers contented themselves with the pos- 
session of Kent, where they founded the first Saxon kingdom in Britain. 

In the year 477, jElla, another Saxon chief, landed with his sons at Selsey, 
and established himself there after vigorous opposition. He founded the king- 
dom of the South Saxons (Sussex). In the year 495, Cerdic and his son Cynric 
landed at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, and founded the kingdom of TVessei {or 
West Saions), the third of the Heptarchy (or seven kingdoms). But he met 
with the most determined resistance from the Britons of Cornwall and South 
Wales, under their native princes, Katanleod, Aidan, Brochvael, Geraint, Oad- 
wallo, Ambrosius, and Uther Pendragon. The Britons believed that Uther 
was aided by the enchanter, Aubkosb Merlin, whose prophecies were often cited 
in the middle ages. They are given in Geoffrey of Monmouth's History of Eng- 
land. Utlier was tie father of the famous King Artbue, whose exploits belong to 
the next century. Aurelius Ambrosius was elected king of Britain (A. D. 484). 

Scotland. — Fergus, son of the last king of the Scots, had taken refugo in Nor- 
way, whence, having acquired great fame, he was invited to return to Scotland. 
Assembling a vast number of Scottish exiles and Bancs, he landed in his native 
country, united his forces with those of the Picts and the Britons, and attacked 
the Romans. One of their chiefs, named Grseme (or Graham), broke through 
the wall of Severus. Fergus and Durst, the Pictish chief, were both slain, and 
Graham was appointed regent (A. D. 404). He divided Scotland into districts, 
and recalled the exiled monks. The next king, Eagenius, fell in battle against 
the Saxons{A. D. 449). It was in his reign that Palladius was sent from Rome 
to Scotland to preach against the doctrines of Pelagius. That legate created 
the first Scottish bishops. The successors of Bugenius were Dungard, Constan- 
tine I., and Congal I. 

Irkj.and. — The great event of the century was the preaching of Christianity 
by Patricius (or Patbick), a native of Scotland, whose family name was Suocoth. 
Aided by his disciples- — Benig'nus, Ailbe. Declan, Ibar, and Secundi'nus — he 
rapidly converted the Irish, and established churches and bishoprics. He landed 
in Dublin, A. D. 432, and died March ITth, 465. King Nial was succeeded by 
Dathy, the last of the pagan kings of Ireland. Leogaire, to whom St. Patrick 
preached, embraced Christianity. He was succeeded by Olill Molt, who was 
killed in the great battle of Acha (A. D. 483), whereby the family of the Nials 
became masters of all Ireland. Lugard was the first king of the race of the 
Ily Nial. At this time the Irish poet Sedulius (or Shiel) lived. 
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PKANOB. 



This country formed part of tlie dominions of Honorius on the partition of 
theEoman enifiire. In the jear40G the VanJals devastated the land; Coiistan- 
tjae, governor of Britain, crossed over thence, and defeated them at Cambray; 
and having heen joined hy the Franks and Burgundians, made himself master 
of Gaul. About this time, Conan Mbeiadec, who in 385 led a band of idven 
turern into the country, founded the kingdom of Brittany (Bretagne or Armoi 
ica), then peopled by the Cimbri, a nation identical with the Cymry or Welsh 
In the year 409 he formed a league with the Salic Franta, and in conjunction 
with their king, Theodomir, inflicted a severe defeat on the Vandals, who lost 
thoir king, Gundegisil, in the battle. After this the Gauls leagued themselves 
with the Franks, and Constantine formed the design of dethroning Honorins 
He marched info Italy; but finding himself unsupported, returned into Gaul 
where he was put to death by order of Honorius. Meanwhile, Jovinus had been 
proclaimed emperor hy the Belgians (A. D.411). He was at first supported by 
Adolphua, the successor of Alaric ; but the latter afterwards caused him to be 
put to death, and resolved to re-establish the authority of Hwiorius in Giul 
The war was a fierce one, both Gauls and Franks fighting ardently for liberty 
The Romans recovered the south of Gaul, but left the northern portion of it to 
the Franks. The Romans divided {A. D. 418) their portion into seven provinces, 
making Aries the capital, and Agricola prefect. The emperor subsequently 
(A. D. 419) put Walha, king of the Visigoths, in possession of Aquitaine. On 
the death of Wallia, his successors, Theodoric and luric, made themselves mas- 
ters of the south of France, fixing their royaJ seat at Toulouse. 

At this time, it is alleged, pHAitAifONn, a chief of the Ripuarian Franks, was 
elected king by those who had settled in Gaul. He is said to have died in A. D. 
428, but as nothing is known of him but his name, the account is scarcely worthy 
of credit. Olodion the Hairy, the next king of the Pranks, resided beyond the 
Rhine, and endeavored to make himself master of Roman Gaul ; in which attempt 
lie was foiled by the celebrated Roman general ^tius. He, however, established 
himself at Amiens, which he made his royal residence. His successor, Mero- 
v^'us (A. D. 447), was the next chief elected king after the manner of the Franks, 
and became the founder of the Merovingian dynasty. He was soon called upon 
to defend his kingdom against Attila and his Huns, and, joining with the Ro- 
mans under jEtius, and the Visigoths under Theodoric, look part in the ever- 
memorable battle of Chalons (A. D. 451). After the defeat of Attila, and the 
murder of ^tius, the Franks established themselves permanently in Northern 
France. 

On the death of JlerovEBus, his son, Chil'deric, was chosen his successor (A, D. 
458). The debauchery of this prince soon disgusted the Franks, who elected 
iSgidius (Giles), the commander of the Roman militia, for their king. Childe- 
rio, however, regained his throne, with Paris, Orleans, Angiers, and Beauvais. 
'I'he reign of Childeric I. ended in A. D. 481, when Clovis, the young chief of 
the Franks at Toaruay, was elected king. He is generally considered the founder 
of the French monarchy. In A. D.485, he attacked Syagtius, governor of Sois- 
sons, and took possession of his territory and capital. Soon after this he mar- 
ried Clotilda, niece of Gundibald, king of the Burgnndians, a Christian prin- 
cess, by whom he became instructed in the Christian religion. In a desperate 
battle with the Alemanni at Zalpich, in A.D.496, he vowed to become a Chris- 
tian if he proved victorious. Being successful, he was baptized, with the greater 
number of his followers, by Rbmiqius (or Saint Remi), bishop of Rheims, an 
orthodox prelate ; and the' king, being supported by the clergy of Gaul, who 
were hostile to the Arians, received the appellation of " Most Christian King" 
— a title borne by his successors, kings of France, down to the most recent times. 
He first held his Court at Soissons, but afterwards transferred it to Paris. His 
kingdom, however, was not vei'y extensive ; for Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
was master of all the south of France. Nor was his authority very despotic, for 
the Franks assembled in council every spring in their Campus Martis, or Champ 
de Mars, where they deliberated on public affairs, and controlled them by their 
votes. The kingdom or dnchy of Burgundy was founded in A. D. 413 by Gun- 
dioar, or Gunthacar, who, with 10,000 men, fell heroically resisting Attila. His 
successors, Gunderio (436-466), Chilperic (466-491), and Gundibald, call for no 
particular notice. This kingdom comprehended Alsace and Lorraine. 
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SPAIN. 



After the destruction of the army of Radagaisus by Stilieho in Italy {A. D. 
407), the Vandals under Gunde'gisil, the Alani under Respen'dial, and the 
Suevi under Her'manric, crossed the Rhine into Gaul — whence, unsuccessfully 
combating the Franks, they suddenly turned south, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
entered Spain. There they were well received. The Basques and the Iberians 
willingly submitted to them, and the three great tribes found no difficulty in 
acquiring possession of the land, and making terms with the Romans, whose 
dominion in Spain was now limited to a small portion of the country. 

The Vandals, under Gun'deric, the suecesserof Gundegisil, ruled at Seville, 
and gave their name to the province of Andalusia. The Suevi settled in Caatile 
and Galicia, and the Alani on the Ebro and in Lusitania, The latter, a more 
fierce and restless tribe than the others, drove the Vandals out of Bcetica, and 
the Romans out of Celtiberia. Adolphus. kingof the Goths, was the next invader 
of Spiin (A. D. 417) ; but his career was cut short by assassination at Barce- 
lona and his successor, Sigeric, shared the same fate (A. D. 418). Wall ia was 
ohoseu in the place of the latter. This prince subdued the Alani and incorpo- 
lated them with the Goths, which gave rise to the Gotho-Alanic nation and the 
province of Catalonia. Wallia held his Court at Toulouse, which became the 
capital of the kingdom of the Visigoths. He died A. D. 419, and was succeeded 
by Tseob'oric. On the death of Wallia, Gunderic, king of the Vandals, aspired 
to the sovereignty of all Spain. Attacking the Suevi, he drove them into the 
mountains of Leon ; but he died suddenly at Seville. His brother, Gen'seric, 
having been invited by Boniface into Africa, led an army of 80,000 men into 
that country, and founded a kingdom there. This movement relieved the Suevi 
from their difficulties, and they soon recovered their power, Hermanric, their 
king, died A. D.440, leaving the government to his son, Eech'ila, who added 
the provinces of Toledo, Lusitania, and Carthagena to his dominions. His son 
and successor, Rech'iar (A. D. 448), was the first Christian prince of the Suevi. 

Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, eager to extend his dominions into Spain, 
attacked the Suevi, but was called away to resist the terrible advance of the 
Huns under Attila, who threatened to desolate France and Spain, as he had 
done Eastern Europe. The victory at Chalons (A, D. 451), gained by ^tius 
and Theodoric, cost the life of the latter. His death was bloodily avenged by 
his son, Thorismund, and the Huns were driven out of France. Thorismund 
was murdered by his brothers, Theod'oric and Fred'eric, the former of wliom 
became king of the Visigoths, and embraced Arian Christianity. His great 
ambition was to make himself master of Spain. He accordingly invaded it 
with a powerful army (A. D. 456), and overpowered the Suevi, whose king, 
Eechiar, perished in the struggle. After the death of Theodoric (A. D. 467), 
his brother and successor, Burfo, completed the conquest of Spain, with the ex- 
ception of Galicia, which was still held by the Suevi ; and the Roman dominion 
in the Peninsula was finally extinguished. 

EirRic was the founder of the Gothic kingdom of Spain. Bcetica and Cata- 
lonia had submitted to his father, and he resolved to subdue the Suevi. This 
he accomplished, leaving them in possession of Galicia, Leon, and part of Por- 
tugal; butthey were thoroughly humbled by his prowess. He then extinguished 
the remains of the Roman colony of Tarraconensis, with Lusitania and the cen- 
tre of Spain. Being then master of the Peninsula, he invaded Gaul, and made 
such rapid and extensive conquests there, that the Emperor Julius Nepos was 
glad to make terms with him. Subsequently, Odoacer, king of Italy, gave up 
to him ail the Roman provinces beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine and the 
ocean. Euric established his seat of empire at Aries, where he died (A. D. 483), 
having induced his subjects to elect his sou Alaric as their king. Euric was the 
first legislator of his nation, and originated and collected the code of laws called 
the £'orum Judicum, or Fuero Jnzffo. He was undoubtedly a great prince. Being 
an Arian, he persecuted the orthodox Christians. Alaric had not the ability of 
his father : he was of a less warlike temperament, and labored to purchase peace 
on terms which would have been rejected by his predecessors. With the infusion 
of this Gothic element into Spain, the history of that country assumes anew char- 
acter. The Roman laws were altered or abrogated, and those rude principles 
of liberty common to tlie Northern barbarians were introduced. The era of 
romantic adventure began, and the Spanish character was considerably elevated. 
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GERMANY. 



Tbb exploits of Akric are referred to in the histories of the Eastern and Western Empires. Having been foiled in his 
invasion of Italj and Greece bj Stilicho, he retired into the mountains (A. D. 403). Radagaiaus, at the head of the Ale- 
manni, having poured into Italy (A. D. 405), met with a eimilar fate at the hands of Stilicho. This famous general, 
being suspected bj the Emperor Honorius of carrying on a secret understanding with Alaric, and even of aiming at the 
imperial crown, was put t*) death, together with the wives and children of 30,000 Germans in his service. This insane 
proceeding of the emperor at once roused the fury of these mereenaries, and Alaric, being joined by them, suddenly re- 
appeared, marched to Rome, and forced the city to pay a heavy ransom. He then attacked Ravenna, but being foiled 
there, returned to Rome, which he took and plundered (A. D. 409). Yet the city was not destroyed, and the defenceless 
ones were spared. The church of St. Peter, and the valuables deposited therein, were left untouched. The Goths oven 
joined in a solemn procession to the cathedral, and in the religious services. Leaving Rome, Alaric marched into Lower 
Italy with the intention of visiting Africa, but his fleet was wrecked off Messina, and he died suddenly in his 54th year. 
The river Busontinus (Baseno) was diverted from its course, and the Gothic monarch was buried with an immense treasure 
in its bed ; after which the stream was restored to its natural oourse, and the secret of his burial-place was sealed by the 
murder of the laborers. 

In A. D. 407, the Vandals, Alans, and Sucvi entered Gaul, and, passing thence into Spain, established themselves 
there. In A. D. 412, the Franks and Burgundians having joined in proclaiming Jovinus emperor, Honorius, emperor 
of the West, persuaded Adolphus, the successor of Alaric, to march against them, which he did, and having been victo- 
rious, took possession of tie south of Gaul and north of Spain. The motive which mainly actuated Adolphus in following 
the advice of Honorius, was the passion entertained by the Gothic monarch for Placidia, the beautiful and talented sister 
of the emperor, who had been taken prisoner by Alaric at Romo. After the conquest of Northern Spain, the nuptials 
of Adolphus and Placidia were celebrated at Narbonne (A. D. 414) with barbarous magnificence. Adolphus was mur- 
dered at Barcelona (A.D. 415), and Sigorio usurped the throne, but was in his turn slain by Waliia, who fixed his Court 
at Toulouse, and founded the province of Catalonia. Theodorie, his son and eucoessor, greatly extended his dominions. 

The Emperor Honorius allotted to the Burgundians the territory of Alsatia as a fief of the empire. The ancient Hel- 
vetians no longer existed as an independent people, the fierce Alomonni and Suabians being sole possessors of the country. 
The worship of Odin prevailed exclusively amongst these tribes, from the Alps to the Northern Ocean. The Franks and 
Salii settled in Gaul, where they founded the kingdom of France. 

About this time there arose a powerful leader amongst the Huns, called, by the Romans, Attii.a, and by the Germans, 
Etael. He united beneath his rule all the Huns and the Ostro-Germanic tribes, whose kings were his servanfa. He was 
one of those mighty spirits, born to rule millions, and was called "the Scourge of God", from the devastation which he 
caused. He laid waste the whole of Greece; Constftntinople was saved by ransom (A.D. 451). Attila, with his brother, 
Bleda, then ravaged Germany, putting men, women, and children to the sword. One attempt only to arrest his progress 
was made, and that was by 10,000 Burgundians, under Gunthaohar, on the right bank of the Rhine, who fought and fell 
like a second Leonidas, with ail his gallant followers. Attila continued his route to France, and was met on the plains 
of Chalons by the combined Roman, Frank, and Gothic armies, under .^tiue, and there in one of the most feirful battles 
which history records, ho was utterly defeated; 200,000 Huns were slain, and the t de f barlar sm westward was stajel 
Attila then passed into Italy, and marched against Rome, intending to pillage it lut he was ndu ed t spare tl e c tv 
by an unlooked-for incident. Pope Leo, an aged and dignified man, setforth to meet the H ns at the head of the Rom a 
clergy in their priestly robes, and chanting hymns. He and they were received w th marked respect by Att la wl u 
promised to spare the city, and retire from Italy. This ferocious tyrant died on h s w^y back s me ay from the I urat ng 
of a blood-vessel, others from the dagger of a maiden named Ildegunda. He was bur ed with great pomp b t tho^e w ho 
buried him were put to death, that tl pi f b 'al might never be known. H sons i arrellel an ng tl 
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Thunngiana, from the Mem to the Harz forest. There were also Slavonian tribes in Bohemia, Lusatia, Mecklenburg, 
and Misnia. The Heruli and Lombards penetrated into Italy ; the Suevi, Alans, and Vandals traversed Gaul, and entered 
Spain; the Burgundians settled in the east of France; the Franks settled in Gaul and the Netherlands. The Suevi and 
Alemanni united, and settled in Switzerland and Rhietia, and were afterwards called Suabians ; while the Boii settled 
in Bavaria. The Franks were divided into two great confederacies, the Salian and the Bipuarian (from ripua, the bank 
of a river]. The former, under Clovis, founded the French monarchy (A. D. 481). Clovis extended his sway over the 
Suabians, Thuringiana, and Bavarians, and married Clotilda, niece of Gundibald, king of the Burgundians (A. D. 493), 
by whom he was converted to Christianity. 
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AFRICA. 



This century is memorable in the 
history of Africa for the establishment 
of the kingdom of the Yandals in Mau- 
retaniaandNumidia. Count Boniface, 
the Roman govemorof those provinces, 
having conspired against the party of 
jEtius in Italy, who was all-powerful 
with the emperor, called in the aid of 
GsBSEKic.kingof the Vandals in Spain. 
In the year 428 Genserie crossed into 
Africa at the head of a large army ; but 
Boniface, having in the meantime made 
his peace with the emperor, requested 
Genserie to return. The Vandal king 
returned him a disdainful answer, and 
in a very short time expelled him and 
the Roman forces from the province. 
The enterprising but cruel Vandal in 
eight years made himself master of all 
that country now called Barbary. Be- 
ing an Arian, Genserie savagely perse- 
cuted the orthodox Christians. He also 
destroyed all the works of art of the 
Romans in Africa, and devastated the 
country in a horrible manner. The 
Eastern emperor, Zeno, made peace 
with him, and yielded up the Roman 
provinces to him. Genserie became 
more tolerant towards the orthodox 
Christians at the close of his reign, but 
on the accession of his son, Hunerio 
(A. D. 477), they suffered more cruelly 
than ever. The horrors of this reign 
surpass anything in African history. 
Ilunericdied mysteriously (A.D. 484), 
nnl wi^ succeeded by a grandson of 
Genser e nan edGutamund.agenerous 
and an able prince, who immediately 
itaye I the persecution, and, although 
an Ar an restored the African Church 
to ts pr st ne state. Unfortunately he 
d ed after a re gn of eleven years (A. D. 
4%) and was succeeded by his brother, 
Thrasamund a prince of an opposite 
tenper whoquickly revived the perse- 

ut on aga nst the Church, banished 
the rth dox Christians, shut up their 

burches and sequestered their monas- 
ter es l^O bishops, at the head of 
who n wa*" the learned Fulgentius, 
were! an shed to the island of Sardinia. 
Ethiopia. — In the reign of Alamid, 
vast numbers of monks and Anchorites 
came out of Egypt, and settled in Ethi- 
opia, and Christianity flourished for a 
time. But the nation (or, at least, its 
rulers) relapsed into paganism, and the 
Christian faith was then forcibly re- 
stored by Aidog (or Adad), king of 
Axuma (A. D. 521), in pursuance of a 
vow made by him previously to a severe 
battle with the Homerite Arabs. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 



Sweden. — Aan-hiDn-Gamle (or," the 
Old") was king for many years, but was 
twiceexpelledfromhistingdom,— once, 
after an obatinate contest, by Halfdan 
I., king of Denmark, who reigned at 
Upsala 25 years, and again bj Ole-binn- 
Frsekni (or, "the Active"), the son of 
Fricdliof III. Aun immolated nine of 
his aona to the gods, in order to obtain 
ivhat ho most desired, viz., extreme old 
ajo, and after an immensely long reign 
be died A. D. 448. His snccessor, Egill, 
biid to contend with insurgents, one of 
whom, named TuDni, defeated him in 
eight battles. Egill, howeyer, slew him 
with his own hand, whence he took the 
nnme of Tunnadolgi. lie died A. D. 
45G. His successor, Ottar, fell in a 
nnvni action with Frode IV. of Den- 
mark, in the LinD Fiord, aft«r IiaTing 
ravaged the district of Vendila; whence 
he is sumamed by Danish historians 
Vondilkraka. Adils, tlie next king, was 
inviilvod in a protracted quarrel with 
tlie Norwegians, which was at length 
terminated in his favor by a pitched 
battle on the ice, on LakeWener. 

Denmark. — Frode IV. succeeded 
Friedlfef III. Of Ingild, Halfdan II., 
nnd Frode V. little need be said. Half- 
dan's aona, Koo and Helge, inherited 
the kingdom and agreed to divide it 
between them. Roe built the city of 
Roskilde, but gave up hia patrimony 
for the Danish, possessions in England, 
where he established himself. Helge 
invaded Sweden, plundered Upsala, and 
carried off the queen, who became hia 
wife, and mother of the famous hero, 
Hrolf (or Rolf) Krake. To Ilfllge and 
Roe succeeded Frode VI., whose reign 
extended into the next century. These 
barbarous chieftains of an equally bar- 
barous people passed their time in pi- 
ratical and plund g d 
field sports, and c Th h t y 
of one century y ly th t f 
another, for a k t m to d 
is involved in th g te t t t 
The student will fi i tl t d 
tion to Dunham H t ry f D m K 
an interesting di f th b 
portion of histo y d t f th 
original races of b nd th b 
ones, Gettonea,D k J te L pp 
Finns, and Quon w th th m th 1 g 
ical kings and t wh ] dig 
prior to the time of Odin. Among these 
there was one named Ju'binal, who is 
still invoked by the Lapps. But space 
cannot be devoted to further mention 
of those topics here. 
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NETHERLANDS. 



The history of this century is nearly 
a blank. It ia in fact compounded of 
that of the Saxons, who were pouring 
forth their colonists over the northern 
shores of Europe and into Britain, and 
that of the Franks, who under Clovis 
and his successors had established the 
kingdom of France, and were extend- 
ing their empire to the Rhine. The 
inhaijitantsoftho Western Netherlands 
wereinvolvedinperpetual contests with 
these fierce and lawless conquerors, and 
appear to have been brought to such a 
state of subjugation and despondency 
as to wish to denaturalize themselves, 
and become aa though they were for- 
eigners, even on tbeir own soil. The 
Frank (or French) nobles appear to 
have considered the district of the Ar- 
dennes, and the beautiful region of the 
Moselle and the Herbesthal, as their 
own peculiar hunting gmumls The 
land in those days was oovcre I iMth 
dense forests, abounding in be.iis, and 
it was to indulge in their favorite iport 
of bear hunting that they made it un- 
inhabitable. We are told that those 
partsoftheNetherlandswbichbelonged 
b> France resembled a desert, and the 
monasteries which were there founded 
were established, according to the words 
of their chai-ters, amid immenae soli- 
tudes. Under this new rule not a ves- 
tige of the ancient nations of the Ar- 
dennes was left: the civiliied popula- 
tion either perished or was reduced to 
slavery, and all the high grounds were 
added to the previous conquests of the 
Salians. 

A different fate awaited the Eastern 
Netherlands. The Alemanni in the 
Gallic tflrritoriea, having acknowledged 
the superiority of the Franks, were per 
mitted by the conquerors to enjoy their 
p 1 m nners and institutions un 
d th <n ernment of official and at 
1 gth f hereditary dukes. After the 

m t f the western provinces the 
F k 1 e maintained their ancient 
1 b t t beyond the Rhine. They 

g d lly ubdued and civilized the ex 
h ted ntries as far as the Elbe and 
th m tans of Bohemia. 

It 1 1 en supposed that the expe- 
It f Hengist and Horsa, the uele 
b t dS ichieftains,fortheconquest 
f B t n ailed from the NetherKnds 
Certainitisthatthe shores of the North 
ern Ocean were inhabited by the hardy 
Northern tribes who owed no allegiance 
to the Franks, but lived in perpetual 
enmity with them. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 



The Quichfe legend adds, that when Gucumatz and the gods made man they 
first made him of clay, but that the rain having spoilt him, they called to tl 
aid Xpi-Yacoc and Xmueanfi, the chiefs of magic, who advised that the i: 
should be made of wood and the woman of cibak (the Quichfe name for the 
marrow of a species of sword-grass out of which matting is made). From these 
two sprang ungainly children, devoid of intelligence, but capable of speech to 
praise their creator. But having failed to glorify Hurakan. they were destroyed 
in a flood ; a heavy rain of bitumen and rosin fell from heaven upon them wild 
birds and beasts devoured them : but a few were saved and their descendants 
are those apes which inhabit the woods. Then a new creation took place 
a race of intelligent beings was formed, which praised God and obeyed His 
laws. Such is the mythical account of the creation of man which prevailed 
among the ancient people of Guatemala. 

The traditions collected by Las Casas, the Spanish historian, have something 
like history in them. According to them, in the ages anterior to the Deluge, 
the Grandfather and Grandmother who dwelt in heaven were adored in Guate- 
mala; and for a long time afterwards the Deity was inroked by theae twonai 
until a woman of great authority taught them to address Him otherwise, having 
learned by a special revelation His true name. This tradition undoubtedly re 
to a queen much celebrated in the antique legends of the Guatemalians, and whose 
memory is connected with a number of places in Central America. She 
called Atit (grandmother). The volcano Atital-huyu was named after her. 
According to the legend, Atit lived four centuries, and from her descended all 
the royal and princely families of Guatemala. This probably refers to the period 
during which her dynasty or family reigned. She married Copichoeh, who w 
the first that established his dominion in Guatemala. According to the chron- 
iclers, Copichoeh, the son of Tamub, had previously reigned at Tulha, whither 
he had come from the East, after having crossed the sea with other chiefs named 
Cochuchlam, Mahqninalo, and Ahcanail. They brought with them, from that 
distant country the famous black stone, since worshipped in the temple of Cahba 
at Utlatlan. Their descendants, having settled in Guatemala and multiplied 
exceedingly, founded those kingdoms of which Utlatlan, Atitlan, and Iximch^ 
(or Quanhtomalan), were subsequently the capitals. The race of Tamub, to which 
the later Quichfe princes traced their origin, is nndoubtedly the most ancient ii 
the annals of Guatemala: thatof Ilooab (which name comes after that of Tamub) 
appears to have succeeded it in power, or to have reigned conjointly with it o" 
some of the neighboring provinces. ExbalanquS, who has been already m' 
tinned (p. 145), oame from the city of Utlatlan whan he marched against Xibalba. 
Whatever may have been his claims to the sceptre of the Quichfe States, 
whether acquired by violence or not, he went to reign over other countries ; 
and it was, according to aJl appearance, the race of Tamub or of Ilocab which 
obtained or resumed the crown of Utlatlan after his departure. But he v 
n orshipped afterwards in Guatemala, and down to the time of the Spanish C' 
quest the people continued to pay him divine honors, and to sacrifice human 
VKtims to him, of which hideous custom he had been the founder This is 
that tradition furnishes respecting the primitive epochs of the hi<.tory of Gua- 
temila It is not until a later period that the first Toltei, cmigiationa appear, 
of which formal mention is made. They are those of tlie populati ns known 
afterwards by the name of Xuchiltepecs and Pipiles, whn,h coming fi m C 
lallan established themselves on the shores (now desert) between Tehuantepec 
and Sotonuseo (anciently Xoconochco). We know not the motives which in- 
lu ed them to abandon the Aztec plateau ; but the tradition which relates to 
them appears to coincide with that of the taking of Cholullan by Huemac in 
the "^th century. 

Through the mists of tradition, it may reasonably be inferred that the ancient 
civilization of Central America was introduced by some enterprising Europea 
or African adventurers. We know that the Pbfcnieians and the Carthaginiar 
fitted out expeditions for the purposes of discovery and colonisation ; that they 
were acquainted with the Northern Ocean ; and that they sailed round the Capo 
of Good Hope. Some of these navigators may have anticipated Columbus, ( 
been driven by storms and tides across the Atlantic, and thus been the moar 
of intrtducing the arts and sciences of the Old World. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



BE Church being now the State religion of the Eastern and Weatem Empires. 

ade great efforts to spread Christianity amongst tiie heathens. The Bar- 
gundians readily embraced the faith ; the Vandals, Suevi, and Alans were lilte- 

: cOETerted, but by whom and at what preoiBO time is unknown. The Ger- 

s and Goths had already been partially converted. The Roman pontiff. 
Celestine, sent Pallabius into Ireland t« preach to the sarage people of that 
intry, but his labors were not very successful. He was of more uae in Stot- 
land, where lie combated heresy. Tho same pontiff sent Succoth, a native of 
Scotland, who had studied in Gaul, under the famous Martin of Tours, to Ire- 
land in (he year 432. This eminent man, better known by his assumed name 
PiTHicrna (or Patrick), was completely Buceessful in planting Christianity in 
that island and m the year 4"2 he founded tho archbishopric of Armagh which 

>!ince rema ned the metropolitan See of Ireland. The convents he ostal 
liehed until some time in the "th century, were tho centres of a fervent eccle 
siastioal act tity f r the island which was thence styled " the Isle of Sa nts 
He has been luatlj called tl e Apostle of the Irish". In Britain, however 
Christianity wis nearly exterminated by the idolatrous Saxons, who n the 
abandjnment of the island by the Eomans, invaded and settled in it, anl fin illy 
made themselves masters of it Tho British Church continued only in "Wales 
in the mountains of Noi thumb erland, and the national hatred between the 

»ns and the Sasons was too intense to allow tho latter to receive the gospel 
from the former. In Qaul, the Franks committed the greatest cruelties on the 
Christians, and it was not until the year 496, when Clovis embraced Chn'tna 
i^, that these persecutions ceased, and France became Christian. The comer 
n of Clovis was miunly owing to the zeal of his Christian wife, Clotilda \t 
the battle of Tolbiacum (Zulpich), when he saw his ranks give way, he rii pd 
his bands in supplication to the God of the Christians ; and having gained the 
victory, be was baptized at the cathedral of Bheims by St. Remigius (Remi) : 
he was saluted as a Christian king and a second ConstantJne. He soon distin- 
guished himself by hie zeal for the Catholic faith, and being thea the only or- 
thodox king, he professed to feel bound in oonsoience to ohtdn posaossion of the 
territories of the Arian princes, and in his attempts to do so received much 
assistance Arom their Catholic subjects. The Franks and Alemasni followed 
his example; in consequence whereof Arian ism began to decline, and in the 
8th century, when the Lombard kingdom was overthrown, ita independence as 
a national religion was entirely lost. 

In tho East, Simeon, a Syrian, persuaded the wild inhabitants of the Libanus 
md Northern Arabia to adopt the Christian religion, by imitating that kind of 
penitence or penance practised by the fakeers of India. When a boy, he had 

a more than once saved from fanatical suicide in the convent wherein he had 
taken refuge ; and when of mature age, he passed his life on the tops of pillars, 
alternating between one and another, they being respectively 9, 18, 33, 54, and 
60 feet high, in the neighborhood of Antioch. He asserted himself to be a 
diator between heaven and earth, and preached repentance to the astonished 
multitude. For 37 years (A. D. 420-457) he lived in this manner, his food bei 
conveyed to him in a basket. He was much venerated, and became an umpire 
' an apostle to the Arabs. The Greeks gave him the appellation of " Styl' 
ites" (from stylos, a column). He had many imitators, even down to the 12th 
century, in the Bast; but these "pillar saints" [snnfti columnarea) neve: 
quired influence in the West. But in Persia the imprudent zeal of the bishop 

luia, who pulled down one of the temples erected by the worshippers of flre, 
drew down upon the Christians in that country a fierce and inhuman perse) 
tion, and their churches wore levelled to the ground (A. D. 414). This per; 
oution was renewed in 421, and continued for a great number of years, during 
which time a prodigious number of Christians were tortured and put to death, 
and the faith became all but extinct in Persia. 

The internal history of the Church shows the increasing development of the 
power of the hierarchy. The influence of the bishops was much augmented, 
especially of the patriarchs of Constantinople, between whom and the Eomiin 
pontiffs the direst hostility existed. The latter were gradually building up the 
great fabric of Papal power which was soon to enslave the western world. A 
variety of circumstatices contributed to this. Among them were the ini-oads 

hilt 18 snid nf tho spread of Chrisliaiiitj?-Pnlkaius?-St. Patrick?— Whnt title did 
ind Bcqnire ?— What of Christianity in BritBin?— The eonvmion of Clovis?— The do- 
! of Arianism ?— Simeon Btylites ?— The "pillar saints"?- The persecution in Persia? 
ha power of tlia hiararohj ?— The inflaenee of tho hiahops ? 



of barbarians, the supineneas or feebleness of distant bishops, and the policy 
of the western kings, who advanced their own interests in co-operating with tho 
bishop of Rome. Leo the Gre.a.i, who ailed that See from 440 to 461, asserted 
with great vigor and succeaa the pretensions of the See of Rome ; but he mot 
with much resistance, especially from the African bishops. The vices of the 
clergy were carried to enormous lengths, and the licentiousness of the monks 
became proverbial. The practice of invoking the spirits of departed Christians, 
and of praying for their intercession, became habitual. Images were worshipped, 
and the relics of saints and martyrs were eagerly sought after and enshrined. 
Public processions and pilgrimages to holy places became extremely common, 
and were sometimes carried to ridiculous extremes ; for instance, some Christians 
journpyed to Arabia in order t« aee the dunghill on which Job sat, and to kiss 
the ground whicli had absorbed his blood (see Chryaostom's Homily to the Avr 
tiochians). The doctrine of the purgation of souls by fire after death alao be- 
i,ame prominent, and was elaborately discussed by Augustine. It waa held that 
all mankind have to pass through this fiery purification to judgment, and will 
suffer more or less, individually, in proportion to the degrees of iniquity waiting 
to be burnt out. In time, this hypothesis was displaced by the belief in a per- 
minent purgatory, in which the process of burning out worldly pollution is 
cunitaiitly going on. Few rites werTintroduced into the Church service; such 
1' perpetualhymna, which were chanted dayand night; the adoration of images 
of tho Tirgin Mary with the Child Jesus in her arms ; the addition of a'vast 
variety of ornaments to the sacerdotal robes; and the confession of sins privately 
to a priest, instead of publicly before the congregation, as had been the practice 
heretofore. The Roman festival of the Birth of Jesus, on the 25th of December, 
was adopted in the Eastern Churches. Love feasts, which had originated in the 
charitable feelings of the early Christians towards their needy brethren, and 
had subsequently taken the form of repasts for the poor provided by the whole 
Church, fell into disuse during this century. The ionsura Petri (shaving the 
crown of the head) was adopted by the clergy of the Roman Church. The 
building of churches became a desire as well as a necessity, especially after the 
establishment of Christianity as the Stat* religion. They were generally erected 
over thegravesof martyrs, in the form of the Basilica (imperial palace or court of 
judicature). This was an oblong parallelogram,. divided lengthwise by double 
or quadruple rows of pillars, and, terminating in a semicircular hall (or sanc- 
tuary). On these pillars rested a beam, on which rested a second row of pillars 
with arcades, and above these a rather flat gable-roof. Before the entrance was 
a quadrangular court surrounded with colonnades, and with a fountain in the 
centre. In the sanctuary, separated from the other parts by lattice-work and 
curtains, stood the main altar, behind which were the seats for the priests, with 
the episcopal throne in the centre. Before the altar was an elevated chair for 
the singers, by the side of which was a pulpit, sometimes two. Such was the 
style of the principal churches in the 5th century. 

The controversy respecting Origen raged with great fury (see 2d and 3d cen- 
turies), and Jbbome, Eufinus, Theophilus, and Chrysostok distinguished them- 
selves in it. Efforts were made (A. D. 401) to expel the latter from Constanti- 
nople ; and by a synod held at Cbalcedon (A. D. 403) he was banished, but was 
soon recalled, through fear of a popular tumult. The faction of the Donatists 
still troubled the Church by their obstinacy, and the brutal violence of their 
soldiery. Councils were held at Carthage in 404 and in 407, which sent depu- 
ties to the Emperor Honorlna, requesting him to enforce the laws against them. 
He accordingly fined those who refused to return into the Church, banished their 
doctors, and issued stringent edicts against them ; but he allowed them to plead 
their cause before his tribune, Marcelli'nus, who was sent expressly into Africa 
to settle these unhappy disputes. The hearing lasted three days, and Marcelli- 
nus pronounced in favor of the Catholics, chiefly through the exertions of Au- 
gustine, who took the principal part in tho controversy. After this the greater 
number of the Bonatists returned to the Church, but many remained obstinate, 
and suffered fines, imprisonment, and even death ; and though they were after- 
wards aided by Genseric and the Vandals, who invaded Africa in A. D. 427, they 
never recovered their former influence. The Arians, also, oppressed by the im- 
perial edicts, took refuge among the Goths, Suevi, Vandals, and Burgundians. 
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THE CHKISTIAN CHURCH. 



A new sect, which became the source of the moat fatal divisions in the Church; 
was formed by Nesto'hios, bishop of Constantinople, a man remarkable for.his 
learning and eloquence, as well as for his unbounded arrogance. Apollina'rJs, 
bishop of Clermont in France, having taught that Christ was not endowed with 
a human soul, but with the Divine Nature, which was substituted in its place, 
and performed its functions, Nestorius vehemently opposed this doctrine, and 
sought to exterminate its supporters. He contended that the Divine and human 
natures in Christ were entirely distinct; and ho commanded his disciples to 
distinguish carefully between the actions and perceptions of the Sun of God, 
and those of the Son of Man. As this doctrine favored ths notion of there 
being two distinct petaons in Christ, and as Nestorius also taugiit that the Vir- 
gin Mary ought not to be styled "Mother of God", but "Mother of Christ", 
he was furiously attacked by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who, joining with 
Celestine, bishop of Rome, assembled a council at AlcKandria (A.D.430), and 
issued no loss than 12 anathemas against him. Nestorius treated these fulmi' 
nations with contempt, and charged Cyril and Celestine with heresy. To settle 
the controversy, the Emperor TheodosiuB called a council atBpbesus (A. D. 431), 
over which Cyril presided. Nestorius was cited to appear before it. This he 
refused to do, because it was proposed to decide the matter before th al 

of tJie Eastern bishops. He was therefore judged without being heard, df^ d 
of his bishopric, banished to Petra in Arabia, and thence to the oasi ih 

great desert of Africa (A.D.435), where he died about the year 450. Th lu- 
brated Council of Ephesus, the proceedings of which were conducted w th t 
the least fairness or decency, established the doctrine which has sin b 
adopted by the majority of Christians, viz., " that Christ was one Divine Per- 
son, in whom two natures were most closely and intimately united, but without 
being mised or confounded together"^ — a doctrine which many have thought was 
in reality the same as that of Nestorius. Be this as it may, the progress of Nes- 
torianism was prodigious in the East. All the Oriental provinces of the empire 
embraced it: the Persian Christians adopted it with ardor. The celebrated 
school of Edessa translated from the Greek into Sjriac the works of Nestorius, 
and instructed youth in them. Thus his doctrines spread throughout the East, 
and were afterwards carried into Tartary and China, where they flourished for 
many centuries, and to this day they form the tenets of the Armenian Church. 
His most ardent disciple was Barsu'mas, who preached with great zeal, and 
persuaded the Persian monarch to appoint him to the bishopric of Seleueia — a 
post which the patriarch of the Nestorians has since always filled. Barsumas 
also founded a school at Nisibis, whence issued those Nestorian doctors who, in 
this and the following century, spread their tenets throughout Asia. 

Further contests were occasioned by Bd'tyches, an abbot of Constantinople, 
who taught that there was but one nature in Christ, viz., "that of the incarnate 
Word". Per this he was es communicated ; he thereupon appealed to the deci- 
sion of a general council. Accordingly, the Emperor Theodosius convened one 
at Ephesus (A. D. 449), which was conducted with such turbulence and want 
of decency, that it was called by the Greeks " an assembly of robbers". Bu- 
tyehes, however, was acquitted, and Flavia^nus, one of his opponents, was pub- 
licly scourged. The latter then appealed to Leo, bishop of Rome, who with 
great difficulty procured of the Emperor Marcian the convoking of the Council of 
Ohalcedon (which is reckoned the fourth general council), (A. D 451) wh h 
the acts of the Council of Ephesus were revoked and annulled, dtp d t 
Diosoorus, condemned and banished. But this Monoph'jsite ( ti ) 

controversy became the cause of incredible d' d d f 1 Th 

Emperor Basiliscus, having espoused the ca fth M phy t m d 

all the bishops t« condemn the Synod of Ch 1 d Tl e t t 17 

to the throne changed the posture of affair I 48 th f mp d h 

" Ilenot^icon" (or one nature dogma), to be 1 b d by the t I p 
ties; but many of the Syrian bishops ref It g t 1 w di pi d 
The Weetern bishops offered the most dete d pp t t 11 w tl 

the Monophysites. Felix 11., bishop of Rome, issued an anath m g t A 
cius, patriarch of Constantinople, and all communion between th E t d 

Western Churches was broken off (A. D.484). Attempts .w bs q tly 

made to renew it, but the breach was never healed. 
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Another controversy was raised by pELa'aitis and Celbs'tiits, the former an 
English monk, the latter an Irish one, who about the year 410 went into Sicily 
from Eonie, and taught that the doctrine of the original corruption of human 
nature and the necessity for Divine grace to restore it, was false. Several coun- 
cils were held to suppress tliis heresy, and by dint of edicts and penal laws, the 
Catholics demolished this sect in its infancy. In the course of tiie controversy, 
ApREi.ius Augustine, bishop of Hippo (now Bona in Algeria), promulgated his 
famous doctrine of Predestination. This celebrated man was born at Tagaste, 
in Numidia, in November, A. D. 354. His father was a pagan, but his mother, 
Monica, was a Christian. He became a Manichjean, but was subsequently oim- 
vcrted to orthodox Christianity. His works are voluminous, and much esteemed 
— the most remarkable of them being his treatise De Ciititate Dei, or history of 
the visible kingdom, of God, from the creation to his own times. This doctrine 
of Predestination was the occasion of further controversy, especially in Europe ; 
and the Western Church was divided by the contest between the followers of 
Augustine and those who were called Semi- Pelagians. The latter had for some 
time the advantage, especially in France, owing to the unpopularity of the doc- 
trine of the absolute decrees of God ; but in Rome and Africa the doctrines of 
A g st w aealously upheld. 

Tb p t hs of Alexandria and Antloch were now fast losing their import- 
d th patriarch of Constantinople absorbed supreme authority in the 
E t H t 1 d himself "the Universal Bishop." — a pretension which was 
fi ly t d by Gelaaius I. and the succeeding bishops of Rome, especially 

'^y *3 K •? -f ( urnamed " the Great"), towards the close of the 6th century. 
But though Gregory refused to assume the title, his successor, Boniface III. 
(A. D. 605), obtained from the Emperor Phocas the privilege of bearing it, and 
of transmitting it to his successors. The emperor at the same time declared the 
Church of Rome to be the head of all other Churches, and Boniface assumed 
to himself alone the appellation " Papa" or " Pope", which had formerly been 
applied indiscriminately to all bishops ; and from this period (A. D. 606) dates 
the rise of the Papacy, which will be more fully discussed in the second part 
of this work, comprising Medieval History. 

The bishops of Borne during this century were; Anastasius I. (A. D.398- 
402) ; Innocent I. (402-417) ; Zosimus (417) ; Boniface I. (418^22) ; Coelestinus 
(422-432) ; Sixtus III. (433-440) ; Leo I. (440-461) ; Hila'rius (461-468) ; Sim- 
pllclus (468-483) ; Felix III. (483-492); Gela'eius I. (492-496), who abolished 
the observance of the Lupercalia, the last remnant of idolatry ; Anasta'sius II. 
(496-498); Sym'maehus (498-514). 

A considerable number of controversial and of didactic writers flourished in 
this century. Among the Greeks and Orientals the most distinguished were 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria; Theod'oret, bishop of Cyprus; Isidore, bishop 
ofPelusium; Theoph'ilns, bishop of Alexandria; Palladius; Theodore of Mop- 
suestia ; Niius ; Basil of Seleueia ; Theod'otus, bishop of Ancyra ; Gelasius 
of Cyaiotts; Synesius, bishop of Ptolemals; Nestorius, bishop of Constantino- 
ple (already noticed) ; Eutyehes ; and others. Among the Latin writers were 
Leo the Great, Symmachus, Innocent I., Boniface I., Gelasius, and Felix, bishops 
of Rome; Orosius; Sldonius Apollina'ris ; Vigil'ius of Tapsus; Arnobius; 
Zos'imus ; Isidore of Cordova ; Hilary, bishop of Aries ; Patrick:, the apostle 
f I 1 nd ; and others. One of the celebrities of the 5th century was Hypa'tia, 
th d ghter of Theon, a famous mathematician of Alexandria. She was born 
t tl lose of the 4th century, and was educated by her father, whom she soon 
p ed in celebrity. Her beauty and genius attracted crowds to her school, 
wl he taught mathematics, and gave lectures on science. She refused to be 

ted to Christianity, obstinately adhering to paganism. This excited the 
g f Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who attributed to her influence the per- 
t IS which the Christians endured from Orestes, governor of the city. The 
p t "fa IS of Cyril seized her as she was going to her school, dragged her from 
h riage into a neighboring church, stripped her, and beat her t« death. 

Th V tl en cut her body into pieces, which they carried about the streets, and 
fl lly burnt publicly in a place called Cinaron (March, 415). Hypatia wrote 
1 works, but they have not come down to us. An interesting account of 
fr U be found in Kingsley's beautiful tale, " Ilypatia". 
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SUMMARY. 



Wi have now completed the sketch of the histoi^ of that restless por d m 
the life of the human race which has, by common consent, been designated 
"Ancient", It corresponds with the infancy and childhood of man. At the 
commencement, all is vague and uncertain ; what is known is but a dim ^hid 
owy outline of events imperfectly remembered whose significance ia not per 
oeiveU nor understood The early traditions of mankind resemble those o! scure 
impressions which haie been left on the mind of a child by passing events 
which he beheld but did ntt comprehend The piimitive races found the 
world all before them where to choose and either by destiny or by L.hanue 
looted themeeUev in the lands wherein ve first meet with them. India 
ua Asii Minor Chaldea and Syni testify to tlie ptewnce, at a period fir 
beyond our knowledge, of the great Aryan (or Indo-Germanic} race, upon vi h jse 
language ha^e been erected the structures of the classic tongues of antiquity 
and of' modern Europe. Their native land was the eastern portion of the Per 
empire. India was the scene of their first exploits, yet there they found a 
still earlier ra«e of men, whom they subdued. Their influence extended through 
Asia into Egypt. The root, Ar, of their name (signifying " noble"), is traced 
" 1 tlie words -iramsean, Arab, Aroec, .^.rarat, jii-menia, and ia a multitude of 
other words in the Persian, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin tongues. We may con- 
r them the fathers of the great Caucasian race, with its stock of kindred 
languages. But what affinity, or whether there was ever any, between them 
and the Mongolian and the. Negro races, the present state of our knowledge 
does not enable us to discover. In the "Ante-historical period" this subject 
mentioned, and we need not dwell on it further now. We may observe, 
however, that as regards races of men, all ancient traditions, except those of 
the Hebrew, inculcate the belief in the appearance and disappearance of a sue- 
on of them, rather than the idea of one common origin for all natioas. 
This has been shown in the histories of India, Persia, and Egypt. 

We have traced the development of this Caucasian family of nations from 
the earliest dawn of history to the formation of great empires. Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Persia, India, and China claimed our first attention. Obscure, 
mperfect, and oven contradictory as their annals sometimes are, we found 
abundant evidence of their having attained to a high degree of material pros- 
perity and power, under forms of government suited to the infancy of the race, 
the will of one man being accepted as the rule of right. We may here notice 
;urious fact that the names of the first king, or lawgiver, of these diflerent 
nations strongly resemble each otlier. Thus in Egypt we find Menes ; in 
Phrygia, Manis ; in Lydia, Manes ; in India, Menu ; in Crete, Minos ; and in 
Germany, Mannus. It is not an unfair inference that these personages are one 
and the same being, who, at a very remote period, framed laws for the Aryans 
1 their native regions, and that they carried these laws, together with the 
remembrance of their author, with them into the new lands which they cojo- 
nized. If it be allowable for a historian to indulge in surmises, we should say 
that The Institotks of Menu were the great original code of Asia, whence the 
other codes were derived, and that the antiquity of this code should be carried 
hack to a far more distant age than has been assigned to it (see page 51). The 
recent researches of the great philolo^ts of Germany have already thrown 
much light upon"ihe primitive history of Asia, and will probably throw more ; 
e may, therefore, without presumption, doubt the accuracy of the conclusions 
of Sir William Jones and other Oriental scholars of the last century. 

We traced the rise of Egypt, whence the ancient world drew its store of w s 
dom. For a thousand years — perhaps more— this extraordinary nation was tl e 
predominant power of the world as it then stood; its people had become ani. ent 
when the first Assyrian empire arose. The old Persian empire yieldeil to the 
jnterprise of the followers of Nines, and two rival powers appeared on the 
stage. Syria became their battle-field, but no permanent results followed from 
their desolating wars. A few monumental inscriptions are all that remain of 
the grand expeditions of Sesostris and of Seuirauis. Nineveh and Bal^lou 
furvived to compete in luxury and splendor with Memphis and Thebes. Unno 
ticcd by the powerful despots of the Nile and the Euphrates, an upright mi 
scorning the prevailing idolatry, went out from the midst of its abom at ns 
to worship The One True Goo on the plains of Syria. There he planted that 
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1 ttlo germ of faith which one tliouaand years afterwards developed itself in the 
form oi The Hebrew Theocracy, and the wealth and wisdom of Solomon. Yet 
an ther thousand years, and the work of Abraham was crowned by the appear- 
mte of THE MESSIAH. But much had taken place in the interval. Eighteen 
uenturies before the Christian Era were laid the foundations of Grecian power 
and intelligence ; small was their beginning ; the petty Hellenic tribes formed 
themselves into little communities, and remained ignorant of their strength 
until there arose a great conflict between the barbaric power of Asia and the 
intellect of Europe. This conflict is popularly known by the name of The 
''lEOE OF Tuoy, and has been consecrated by the genius of Hoher. In it the 
Greeks acquired the knowledge of their power. We soon find them sending out 
colonies, and bending their energies to the ridding their land of the obstacles 
U its f roper cultivation. These labors are typified under those of Hercules. 
The I hosnicians extend the wings of commerce to remote regions, and the Celtic 
rai,e, having already overrun Europe by land, now invests it by sea ; carrying 
with it, however, that most horrible form of idolatry known as Dbuidisji. The 
distant coasts of Britain, Ireland, and Scandinavia, are explored by these mer- 
chants. The great continent of Africa is circumnavigated by sailors from 
Carthage, which has now risen up a prosperous Phoenician colony. Hints are 
thrown out that another and more westerly continent has been visited, b'iit the 
penalty of death is laid upon him who utters them. Yet it must have been 
about this time that Votan and Zauna arrived in Central America, bringing 
with them a new form of civilisation. The fonndations of Rome are laid, and 
we soon become occupied with listening to the march of nations contending for 
empire or for liberty. Races more energetic are in the field. Egypt subsides 
into fatuity under the later Pharaohs ; but it is still the, land of wonders, the 
region of the dead. Nineveh expires with Sardanapalus, and Babylon with 
Bblshazzar. Cvrus, with his Persians, establishes a mightier empire on their 
ruins, and his successors add Egypt and Asia Minor to their dominions. Their 
career of conquest is, however, checked at Marathon ; and a second struggle 
between the barbaric power of the East and the intelligence of the West taies 
place. It lasts two centuries, at the expiration of which the Macedonian empire 
has extended over Asia, and swallowed up the liberties of Greece. The fabric 
raised by Alexander ihi Great falls to pieces under his successors ; but a 
show of power is left in the Sblbucidj; and the Ptolemies for a time. While 
these events are passing in the East, Rome and Carthage are contending for 
mastery in the West. The star of Romulus prevails over that of Dido, and 
Carthage is blotted out from the page of history. But the Roman eagle has 
also fixed its talons on Spain and Greece, and the latter dies, bequeathing to 
her destroyer her literature, her science, and her arts. After this, the conquest 
of the known world becomes a mere question of time with the Romans. Julius 
Cesar and FouPEr plant their standards in the far East and the far West. 
Having subdued the world, the Romans ha 
ingly abandon themselves to sensual pleasi 
their empire, and therefore confide the task 
How these rulers fulfilled their trust has 
of this work. In the height of their arrogance they failed to perceive that a 
Power far higher than their own was supplanting them, and that it would in 
t'me 'ssue its edicts from their palace. We have traced the rise of Christianity 
unt 1 t became an engine of State in the hands of Constantine the Grbai and 
1 s su cessors, and we leave it at the close of this first portion of our history 
a) t to become the ruling power of the Western world. We have also pointed 
to the gradual overrunning of Europe by tribes pressing each other forward 
fron Central Asia: they are fresh incursions of the Indo-Germanic race, whose 
m ss was to extirpate the feeble remnants of Roman power, and lay the foun- 
dat ons of the leading nations of modern times. The Anglo-Saxons have set- 
tled in Britain, which now becomes Anglo-land, or England ; the Franks have 
converted Gaul into France; the Bavarians, Saxons, Burgundians, and others, 
hi ela d out the map of Germany; and the Goths are masters of Spain and Italy. 
Here Ancient History terminates. The childhood of the race has come to an 
end it now enters on its youthful career with higher aspirations. Its achieve- 
n nts and crimes will form the theme of the second part of our history. 
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Bery'Ws(Beyrulh), 18 
BossuB, 89, 91 

Bea'tia, Cnlpur'niuE, 113, 117 
Bethlehem, 136 
Bet'jara (Busra or Carthage), ft 



ledgn. 104 
legab'red, 104 
lem'mys, tha, 128, 154 

Ita, 60 



DiuH laciiun 01 cue circus, 173, 174 
Boadiec'a (or Boadi'caa), 131, 133 
Boc'ehoria (Anyaia), 62 
Booohus, 113, 117, 126 
Bodeniee, battle of Iha, 163 
BSr, 29, 43 
Boa' tic a, 134 
Bogud, 126 
BoiF.'rii, the, 143 
Boii, the, 103, 125 



Brahma. 13, 18, 20, 35, 51 

Brabmina, the, 13, 24 

Bras'ldaa, 83, 84 

Bren'nius, 86 

Bren'nua, 93, 96 

Bres'oio (Briiia), 78 

Bretagne (Armorioa, Brittany), 53, 



'il'adffi, the, 23 

itain, 20; legendary htalo 
48 ; invasion by Ciesar, 
abandoned b; the Itoman 



Htus, k. ot Britain. 48. 52 
utiiB, Decius Junius, 112 
utus, Lucius Junius, 77 
utus, Marcus Junius, 122, 123 
■utus, Tiberius, 77 



Bueeph'aln;, 00 

Bucot'ies, Ihe, 123 

Budha, 65, 74, 129 

Budbiats, the, 54, 53, 63 

Bu-po, 129 

Burhnn-Kuttah, 3S 

Burgundians, the, 33, 143, 176 

Burgundy, (Juchy of, founded, 17i 

Bnri, 48 

Burial, Greek mode of, 110; Chris 

mode of, 157 
BybluB (Berytua, BejTOlh), 18 



Cab'ades(Kobad], !fi 
Cabi'ri, the, 11, 42, 6 
"'adeB'aia(Kadesaial, 
adiilQadira), 61 



_._pio, Gneius, 112 
Caplo, the er.naul, 1 
Cesplo, 123 
Cffiro (Agylla), 47 



Caer-bod (Bath), 60 
Caer-brank (York), 56 
Caer-Caradoc, 133 
Ceer-gaent (Winchester) 



Calchiqiel (Kolihikel-) 1 



California, 145 
s'tus'(Caliiai 



Calpa, 33 

Calpur'niua Bcs'tia, 113 
Calpurniua Piao, 111, 1 
Calvi'nns, 114 
Calvua Licin'ius, 123 
Cal'yce, 2a 
Calydoiiian bunt, 40 
Calyp'so, 40, 67, 73 
" a, 35, 46 

'bria (Wales), 29 



l-ln';tpH ^y^ 
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Gumi'fHS, r,S 


CeliB'no, 73 


Churches, how built, 178 




Curia'tii, the, 71 


Canioj'nn, S2 


Celer, Metellus, 121 


Cbuahan- {A"«.ft'u«) Riahat 


s", 142, 152 




Campus Mnnia, 175 


Ceieati'ons. b. of Rome, 179 


27, 30 




Cu'rium, 67 


Conaan, 13, 22 


Celes'tius, b- of Roma. 173, 179 


Cibalia(fiVfc'a;,-,). battle of. 1 




Curaor, Papir-iua, 102 


Can'noe, 35 


Oelibacj of clergy, 157 


Cicero (^,-i'jsra), 121. 122, 12 


Ih G ea ,142 


Cur'tina, Met'tiua, 93 


Cnn'ade, 109 


Celaus, Cornelins, 132 


Cile'ni, 29 




Curu'le Chair, 47; .fidi'le, 93 


Cana'ra, SO 


Oeisu!, U» 


Cilicia (SilM'ia), 49 


us 129 


Cush. 13 


Cnn'du™, 128, 13S 


Oeltiberians, the, 66 


Cilix, 67 






Candnu'les, 67, 73 


Cells, the, 39, 33, 68 


Cimbri, the, 86 


gn 44 


Cyai'ares (Eai.Kaooa), 69, 73, 75 


Om'didue, 1S6 


Celjd'don(Britiun), 29 


Cimme'rii {Cimbri or Cymrj 




Cybiosao'taa. 118 


C^inntB, battle of, 103, 107 


Censoci'ous, IIT 






Cyolo'pes, 11, 15, 16, 17 


Canon! of the Churoh, 146 


Centaurs, the, 40 


Cinion, 82 


n'iuB, 160 


Cylon,70' 


Cano'pus, 44 


Central America. 144 


Cinse'Ibon, 64 


th G 159,160,182, 


Cym'beline (Cunohellne), 324, 133 


Canouj, kingdom of, 22, 119 


"Centuries", the, 47 


Cincinna'tus, 85 


167 


Cyme, 53, 81 


Can'mbrBa, the, 66 


Ceph'iaus, bridge ovor the, 140 


Cineius (Si«A'i«,), 103, 113 




Cymri (Cimbri, Cimmerii), 28, 72 




Ceph'ren. 12 


Cinderella, story of, 12 


B ain, 170, 172 


Oynease'ma, battle of, 83 


Canula'ian Law, 85 


Cer'barus. 17, 41 


Cini'thians, the, 13S ' 


ad he capital of 


Cynor'tas, 32, 36 




Cerdic, 174 


Cin'na, 120 


E ; factions of 


Cjnoseepb'ato, battle of, 90, 110, 


Ciipane'us, 46 


Cerdo, 147 


Cinaa, battle of, 94 


H m 73,174; ooun- 




Capellia'nus, 150 


Cerea'lis, 131. 135 


Ciny'ras, 67 




Cynrio. 174 


CBpe'na, 56 


Ceres, IS, 16, 32 


Cipactonal, 145 


61, 152, 158, 


Cyn'tbia (Diana), 16,17 


Cspe'ms, 60 


Cerin'thue, 137 


Oirce, 49 




Cyp'rian, b. of Carthage, 153, 154, 


Capetus Bau'ciue, 78 


Cerio'ya, 87 


CircumoeUio'nea, 164 






Ciiph'toriiE, the, 1S4 


Cethe'guB, 121 


Circus factions, 172, 174, 175 


R me, 160, 162, 


Cy'prus,' 57. 67, 83 


Cupb'yffl, battle of, 101 


(, jl (T prob'ane], IS 


Ciroo! Plamin'ins, the, 133 




Crp'selna,70 


CSpila, lao 


Ch b 80, 39, 90 


Citinm {Si.h-i«m), 21 


eidia, 170 


Cyre'ne, 120 


Cappndu'cia. S7, 61, 105 


Ch 1 146 


Civi'lis, I3S, 135, 144 




Cyri'adea, 148 


Ca'preiB, ble of, 130 


Ch 1 d <Kf,h!e-do«), oonncil of. 


Ciyiliittlion, conrse uf, 6 




Cyril, b. of Alexandria, 157, 161, 


Cap'ua, 60, 103 


179 


Claras, Eru'cins, 139 






Ca'pys of LalJum (ia-iii.™) 60 


Ch Idee the, 21 


Clastid'ium, battle of, 103 




Cyrua, 7'5. 79* 


Capjs of Troy, 43 


Chai b tUe of, 171, 175, 176 


Clau'dian Aqueduct, 131 






Caraeal'la, 141, 148, 149, 150 151 


Ch m the, 134, 144 


Clan'dian, the poet, 162, 171 




Cjthere'a(^VeSl7' 


152 




Clau'dius, Appius fsee "App 




Cysice'nus, MB, 118 


Oaraoo'ta, 133 




Claudius Cssaar, 128, 130, 13 


f. 90 


Cys'ieus, battle of, 83 


Cariie'tneus (Caradoc), 104 


Oh b 1 language. 144 


Claudius, 151 


0,66 




Car'anu.s64 


Ch d g p'U, 80, 89, 99, 128 


Clean'der, 141 


Co 




Carm'slua, 152, 154 


Oh 15 


Clem'ent I., b. of Rome, 13 






Cafbo, 120 


Ch (0*™)kung, 59 


147; epistles of, 147; "R g 


e3froyed,110. 


Dabislan', the, 11.37 


Carbra-Calenn, 133 


Char (A ref.) of Lindus, lOS 


nitions" of, 147; "Clementina", 


111 


Daeia'nus. Puhlius, 153 


Carbre MeCormiio, 152 


Ch 1 (ffnrila'iw), 69 


147 


Cor'ioia'nus, 85 




Carbre Ri'ada, 152 


Chan m (ATuriWer), 134 


Clement of Aleiandria, 157 


Cor'itBa(Cor'ytl.ns). 37 


Daggiel. 143 


Car'ohemish, battle of, 69 


Ch (A ™»), 17 


Cleob'uline, 76 


Corne'lia, m. of Gracchi, 108, 112, 


Da'gon, 24 


Cardinal points, 42 


Char p (Aorojn), 64 


Cieob'ulus, 76 


131 


Dalcasaian ohiefs. 42 


Cardu'cbi, the. KB 


Ch {Kar'lakar}. (Carthage), 


Cleoh'ulus of Lindus, 70 


C n I the, 121 


Dal'ilah. 44 


Ca'ria, 6J 


61 67 


aeoehari'a {Kle'okory'a), 32 


C DC llu b. of Rome, 157 


DalriadH, 152 


Cari'nuB, 151 


Ch jbdi t Sarib'di,), 49 


Clcodte'Ds, 48 


C nel ne the centurion. 136 


Damage'fus. 70 


Caria, temples at, 63 


Ch d m lK,,»dimi. the, 21 


Cleodo'ra, 67 


C n 1 Nepos, 123 


Dama'sus. b. of Rome, 163, 167 


Carn.enta'lia, 52 


Ch d(A sed),2l 


Cleoman'tis, 53 


C n 1 Palms, 139. 140 




Carnat'lo language, 20 


Ch (r4n««). the, 143, 144 


Cleom'brotus, 90 


C nwall 73 


Dam'oQies. 97 


Carne'ades, 110 


Ch b [Aeebreet), 26 


Cleom'enes I., 76, 83 


C a battle of, 90 


Damon and Pylh'ias, 97 


Carneiflti festival, 70 


Ch d 1 m=r(A'erfoWc.'on,sr).13.14 


Cleomenea II., 98, 101 


C n 73 


Damoph'ilua, 112 


Carpoe'rotes, 146 


Lh hw gte. 100 


Cleon, 83 


C r- a, 9, 102 


Dan. 18 


Carrhae, battle of, 119, 122, 1 6 


Ch (7ie'..<.), the, 25 


Cleon'ymus, 101 


C u na 43, 142 


Dan'aS, 36 


Carta'b, 79 


Ch p (X^e'op.), 12 


Cleopa'tra, w. of Ptolemy Epiph'- 


C u bat le of, 99 


Dan'ai, the, 23 


Cartilage (Oliartaca), 61, 67 d 


Ch {E «), 80 


anes, 108 


u Valerias, 93 


Dan'au^ 28 




Ch a, (ffrss'a), 130 


Cleopatra, w. of Ptolemy Lath'yrua, 


C y hu (Coritus), 37 


Dan'iel, 74, 75; tomb of. 168 


ric of, 154 


Ch a, (Sei-™K«'<i),battIeof,9X 


108,118 


C 53 


Dan'ube, Trnjan's bridge over, 142 


"Carthago, ddendaest". Ill 116 


Ch 1 (ffsraifl), the, 134, 144 


Cleopatra, n. of Ptolemy Phys'con, 


Coseta'ni, the, 86 


Darffi, the. 67 


Cirtlia'lo, 116 


Ch pai ( rcAeeiii-'pal), 144; lan- 


108 


Cobha'ia, kingdom of, 22 


Dardan, 133 


Cartike'ia, 35 


g g of. 144 


Cleopatra, m. of Mark Antony, IIS 


Cos'sus, Corneliua, 93 


Dar'danus, 37 


Carus, 151 


Ch h 1 7A (ToUtchea-Tma), 155 


Cle'ophaa, 146 


Ootta, Aurelius, 131, 123 


Dari'ua I. { Hyatas'pes), 74, 75, 80, 


CarvJl'iuB, Spuriua, 102 


Ch hm cg(Ifc*ioMine<«').lhe,145, 


Climax, Mt,, 67 


Cottus, 16 


81, 33, 86 


Ca3ei((,W0, the, 25, 23 




Clio, 16 


Cran'aus, 33 


Darius II. (Ochus or No thus), 80, 


Cashmere, 119 


ChicomoiWo, 145 


Clis'thenes, 76 


Cranes and Pigmies, 50 


81,88 




Chil'deric I„ 175 


Clitom'ftcbns, 110 


CrasBUS, Camillua, 93 


Dariua IIL (Codom'anus), 83, 89 


Caa'luhitn, the, 154 


Cbilon (ATi'/oi.). TO, 76 


Cli'tuB, 91 


CrasSBS, Lieio'iua, 112, 116 




Cassao'det, 89, 91. 92, 96, 97, 101 


Chil'perio of Burgundy, 175 


Cloaca Maxima, 77 


Crassus, Marcus L-, 119, 121, 122, 


Dalis, 82 


Cassaa'dra, 46 


Chimffi'ra (Kmee'ra), the. 40 


Clodia'nus, L., 121 






Cassib'elan (Cadwalto), 14, 124 


China. W»ditions of, 11; titles of 


Clo'dion, 172 


Crasaus, Publins, 112 


David, 50, 126 


Cas'Bii, the, 124. 133 


emperors of, 19. 25; language 


ClD'dins Albi'nus, 141, 142 




Deb'orah, 30, 34 


Ca!Siu3(C«.S,-«.],Ayidius. 138,140, 


of. 19; literature. 19; State re- 


Clodius, 123 


Crates. 101 


Decean, the, 22, 80 


HI 


ligion. 27; iiiytholngy,27; an- 


Clon'dicus, 114 


Crati'nua. 84 


Deeeh'alus (Desebal), 132, 1S4, 139, 


Casaius. S. C. Longi'nus (murderer 


cient capila1,31; great wall of. 


Clotil'da, 176, 176, 178 


Craj battle of the, 174 


143 


of CiBaar). 122. 12S. 12B 


100; inwoduotJon of the vine, 


Cloria, 164, 175, 176, 178 


Crem era battle of the, 85 


Deeem'vira, the, 85 


Caaaias Spu'rins, B5 


13B; heroie age of, 149 


Cluil'ius. Caius, 71 


Cremona 103; battle of, 131 


Decia'nus, 134 


Caatio, 124 


Chioai(roi.«o*J), 144 


Cluil'lius, 60 


Cro"phon lee, 46, 52 




Castor, 40 


Cbing-tang, 23 


Clum'ba (Majorca), 61 


Crete 36 


De'ciuB. 102 


Caatrnm Altnm, battle of, 104 


Chi'ron (iJV™). 16. 41 


Clu'nia, battle of, 125 


CreU sa 46 


Declna, e, of Rome, 151, 152. 156 


Cas'tuio (aadann), 43 


OhiF'im (ffiv'iBi), 144 


Clu'sium, 93, 96; battle of, 103 


Crishna, 13 20, 24, 51 


Deciua Mua, 94 


Catacombs at Rniiia. 157 


Ohlo'ris, 25 


Cly'pea, 105 


Cnapinus 103 


Deelan, 174 


Cat'ana, 64, 65. 07 


Chnod'omar. 163 


Clyfemnee'tra, 48 


Cnspu- 160, 162 


Deou'rions, the, 47 


" Catholic Churoh", first use of llie 


Chceriloa {Kti'riUu), 76, 84 


Cni'dus, 63 


eras 15 


Deheb'eria, 56, 60 


t*rai. 147 


Chola(rcioio), 80 


Cniva, 151 


Crcesu- 75 76, 79 


Deidami'a, 16 


Cat'igern, 17* 


Chon (ffoB). 43 


Cochin China, 81 


Crom Cruaoh. 43 


Deiph'obus, 49 


Cat'iline, 121, 123. 128 


Chosroes (BTojroMa), 138 


Co'drus, 52 


Cromieoha 42 


Deit'jflS, the, 45 


Catival'ouB, 125 


Chow dynasty, 35, 39, 46 


Cielestinus, b. of Rome, 179 


CroaualSitura), 16 


Dejani'ra, 41 


Calo the Censor, 111, 114, 116 


Christ, Bihth of, 123; gospel of 


Coel, d, of Coloheater, 162 


Cross, making the sign of the, 157 


Dej'oeee (Kai-Kobad), 63, 69 


Cato. Lueius P., 120 




Cole, Old King, 182 


Croto'na, 60, 64, 85 


Dela, the five aona of, 48 


Cato Utioea'sia, 121, 122, 127 


Christian, burial, 'l57 ; Era, 136; 


Colla, the three brothers, 163 


Croto'pus, 28 


"Delenda est Carthago". Ill, 116 


Catti, the, 134, 143, 144 


name first used, 136 


Collali'nns, L. T., 77 


Crus, Lentulns, 122 


Delhi, 119 


CalaaI'da, 134 




Collyrid'inns, the, 167 


Cruatu'mium, 65 


De'Uum. battle of, 83, 84 


CatoI'lus, 123 


160 


Colmar, battle of, IflS 


Cahatriyas (Slairte-as), the, 13, 24 


Delos. 113 


Cnt'uiiia, Lola'tiua, proooaaal, 102 


Christians, perfeeutioa of the, 132 


Cologne founded, 131, 134; battle 


Cte'aias, 13, 27. 36, 92, 97 


Delphi, 104; oracle of, 17 


Catulus, Lutatlus, coneal, 113, 114 


Christmas day, 167, 178 


of. 163 


Ctes'iphon, battle of, 158 


Delta, the, 22 




Chronology, ancient systems of, 65 


Coloaae'um, the. 132 


Cuohul'lin, 124 


Deluge, the, traditions of in Central 


121, 124 


Chryaa'phius, 172 


Colossus of Rhodes, 105, 110 




America, 165 




Obrysip'pns. 101 


Columel'la, 152 


Ouma, 60 


Dcmara'tna, 76, S! 


Caa'<.ones, 57 


Ohrys'oBlom, Dion, 133 


Coma Bereni'ces, 98 


Cuma'nus, Alexander, 128 


Deme'ter (Ceres), 15 


Ciu'dium, pass of, 94 




Coman, 78 


Cunai'a, battle of, 81, 83 


Dcme'trins Polioreo'lo, 88, 91, 92, 


Caya'La, 144 


Chuen-hueh, 15 


Comma'ohio,lakeof, 56 




96, 97,99, 101, 105 


Cecro'pia, 23 


Churoh, heresy in. 137; goyernment 


Com' modus, 141, 143, 146 


Onnob'eline (Cymbeline), 124. 133 


Demetrius Phale'reus, 94, 97, 98 


Ceorops I,. 28 


of, 156, 167; rcadmlssioQ of 


Compita'lia, the, 77 


Cupid, 17; and Psyche, 19, 141 


Demetrius, 99 


Cocrops II., 36 


apostates, 15S 


Compostel'la, St. lago do, 136 


Cu'ria, the, 47, 71 


Domelrius II., 101 

r^ ,1 



Hosied by } 
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Domatriiis, 108 


Bolies'tratus, 5S 


Eucher'idcs, 170 


Fells Claudius, 128, 136 


Gnrga'reans, the, 61 




DemetriuaNica'ti.r,ll)3,109,l!(l,llS 


Eclcc^ties, the, 146 




Fell!, St., 153 


Gatianus, 152 




De me trim, b. of Alexaiidna, 157 


EcnD'mas, hatlle of, 102, 106 


Eu'clid, 02, 98 


Felix I., b. of Rome, 157 






Democ'ritus, 84 


Eddfl. the, 57, 66 




Felix IL, b. of Rome, 179 


Ganden'l'ius, 170 




Demoph'oon, 52 


Eden, garden of, 7 


Eude'mu!, 6U 


Feli* III., b. of Rome, 179 


Gaugame'la, battle of, 89, 91 




Demoa'thenea, S3, 81, 90, 91, 92 


Bdessa, 99 


Eudo'ra, 73 


Ferdu'si, 21, 27 


GaulB, tbe, 29, S7 




Demotio Alphabet, 12 


Edela'ni, the, 66 


Bndojt'ia, w. of Arca'dlua, 161, 172 


Eer'gus I., 96 


Gaza, 91 




Dania, St., IS2 


Ed'ipas ((Edipos), 41 


Eudoiia (Athenals), w. of Theodo- 


Fergus II., 174 


Gaihi'na {Cag'iulo), 43 




Deniaark, kings of, 12T, 151 


Edoui, 20 


sius 11., 172 


Fer'idoon, 19, 63 






Denta'tus, Cu'riua, 11)2 


Bgo'fla, 71 


Eudoi'us, 92, 97 


Feelua Por'cius, 128, 136 


Gcdali'ah, 74 




Dentetna, Siom'iua, 85, lOS 




Eu'gamon, 78 


Festus RufuB, 163 






Deriivl'lids!>, 89, 90 


Bglon, 30 


Euge'nins, 134 


Fide'nie, 56, 65, 96 


Gela'nor, 28 




Deri, the, SI 


Egypt, early traditions of, 11; lan- 


Eugeniua, revolt of, 101, 162, 163 


Fiesole {Feeafaoly), 52 


Gela'aiua I., b. of Rome, 179 




Derufsh e Kgwanee, 19 


guage, 12; mude of computing 


Eugeniusl., 162; U., 174 


Fim'hria, Flavina, 130, 126 


Gelaains of CyiicoB, 179 




Deucn'lion, 19 


time,3S 


Eufa'Ka, St., 153 


Fin-Cormac, 162 


Gel'liua, Au'lus, 141 




DhaNowas, 1S4 


Egyptians, average height of, 60 


EulQ'glua, 163 


Fiagal (Fin-McCum'hal), 153 


Gelonl., 87; 11., 106 




Diubole'nas, 140 


Bgyptus, 26, 28 


Eu'DicluB, 96 


Fio-MoCum'hol (Fingal), 153 






Diagor'idffi, the, 70 


Ebecatl{the7thdsj),165 


Eu'menes, 89, 91, 96, 99 


Finns, the, 177 


Gem' in i. 40 




Dinl, invention of the, H 


Biduo'riua, 61 


Eumenea I., 105, 116 


Fir-holghB, the, 48, 53 


Gens, the, 71 




"Dialogneaoftbe dead-, 141 


Blagab'alqa (Heliogab'alusJ, 150 


Bumenes 11., 115 


Fir'mius, 161 


Gen'seric, 170, 171, 173, 176, 176 




"Dialognea of (he gods", 141 


Elah,54 


Bum en 'idea (Brin'yes), the, 16 


Firmius, revolt of, 161, 164 


Gensoo, 169 




Dim'a, 16, 17,- temple of at Bpbe- 


Bleazar, 99 


Eumol'pus, 30 


Firo'ie, 133 


Genu'cins, Cneius, 85 






Blectra, 37, 73 


Euno'mia, 15 


Firoze, 108 


George, St., 167 




Dielie'an Cava, 16 


Blephe'nor, 46 


Euno'mius, 167 


Flao'ous, Cne'iua, 94 


George of Laodieo'n, 167 




Die'tTS, 36 


Bleusyn'ian mysteries, 36 




FlacouE, Fui'vius, 112. 114 


Georgiea, the, 123 




Did'iua, 125 


Bleutbe'riua, b. of Rome, 142, 147 


Eunns, 112 


Flaooua, Per'aius, 132 


Gep'idffi, the, 3.3, 143, 176 




. Sidina, Aulna, 133 


Eli, 44 


Buo'dine, 137 


FlaoouB, Vale'rius, 120, 132 


Geraint, 174 




Didiua, JulisDus, 141 


Eli'aahib, 80 


Ku'palea, 51 


Fhimin'ia Via, the. 103 


Gerbo'nian, 95 




J>ido, 49, 61, 62, 147 


Eli'jab, 64, 58 


Bupalo'ria, 121 


Flamini'nus, Cains. 114 


Germain CAuserrors, St., 174 




Dieafhati, 93; uefufti, 95 


Eli' aha, 54 


Eu'phaes, 64 








Dinab, IS 


Eliro'vius, 73 


Eupbe'mia, d. of Marcian, 173 


Flamin'ias eircna, the, 103 


German'icus, 130, 134 




Dlnni'ehna, S3 


El'kaoah, 44 


Euphor'bus, 49 


FlaminluB, Caiua, 102 


GermnNS,characterof,37; laws and 




Diode' siai., or Dioele'tian, 151, 152, 


BUo'ra, temples of, 63 


Buphra'tea and Tigris canal, 139 


FlaminineNepos, 103, 10* 


customs, 43; mythology, 48, 53, 




1S9, 160, 162, 163, 164; Em of, 


Elon, 38 


Euphroe'yne, 16 


FlamiuiuB, Quintus, 110, 111, 116 


66.73 




161 


Elpia, 16 


Eurie, k. of Visigoths, 175 


Flanders, 127 


Oeron'lins, 170 




Diodo'ruj, 98 


Blyme'ans, the, 28 


Eurid'iec (Euryd'ice), 41 


Fluvia'nUB, 179 


Gertrude, m. of HnmleC, 164 




Dindorus, tbe dialeoficUin, 110 


BIye'ian fields, the, 17 


Burip'idea, 84 


Fla'vios Ilal'icus, 134 


Geru'sla, 67 




DiodoruB Sic'Blna, 123 


Blxai, 146 


Euro'pa, 32 


Flood, the, 10 


Ge'ryon. 29, 33, 41 




Diog'enee, 92 


Bma'Bia, palace of, 104, 162 


Euro'tas. 32 


Fbrenee, city of, 169 


Ge'ta, 141, 149, 162 




Diogenes of Babyton, 110 


Bmber days, 167 


Eu'rus, 17 


Floria'nns, 151 


Getffi, the, 125 




Diogno'tu., 59 


Eme'EU, battle of, 151 


Bury'alua, 46 


Floti'nus, 147 


Getto'nca, the, 177 




Diome'des, marea of, 41 


Eiiiped'oclea, 84 


Eurybi'ades, S3 


Florus, Qes'ains. 128 


Qhebers, the, 61 




DioiQEdes, 46, 47, 49 


Encrad'tse, tbe, 167 


Euryd'ice, 41 


Floras, the historian, 132 


GhowBl, city of, 144 




Dion, 97 


Endabe'lwn, 61 


Eorym'edon. hattlc of the, 93, S7 


Florns, Julius, 13S 


Giamschld (Jemahecd), li, 39 




Dion Cflseio!, 141, 151 


Bndy'uiion, 17, 26 


Euryn'ome, 16 


Fo-bi, 16 


Giants, 16 




Dion Chrys'oetom, 133 


E.,na, 112 


Eu'rypon, 52, 56 


Fomo'rUns. the, 33, 42 


Gid'eon. 34 




Diri'ne, 7S 


Bn'nius, 113 


Eurypon'tidic, 52 


Fontina'lia, 52 


Gil'do, 161, 164 / 




Dion.vs'iue, 87, 97 


Enoch, 10; book of, 147 


Eoryp'ylus, 46 


Fontus, 52 


Gil'lna, 124 




Dionjaiua the younger, 97 


Bos, 15 


Burya'thenes. 40, 52 


Forty, tbe number, 34 


Gia'eo, 107 




Dionjaiua of Haliearnae'sus, 123 


Epaminon'das, 90 


Eurya then'] das, 62 


Foy«m Jii'diiam, tbe code, 175 


Qis'go, 86 




DionyaineBxig-uaa, 136 


Bpapbrodi'tus. 137 


Eurys'theua, 40 


Foseoj Cluilliffi. 60 


Gla'brio, Aciliua. 121 




Dionysiua the Areop'agite, 137 
Dionysiua (Denis), St., 162 


Bph'esu3,63,61i oouneil of, 170; 


Ease' bin a, b. of Ciesiiiea, 161 


FoSBBB Filisti'nce, 56 


Gladiators insiituled, 102; abol- 




lemple of Diana at, 96, 110; 


Eusebius, b. of Nicomedia, 160, 166, 


Foesa'rii. 156 


ished, 169 




Dionyeias of Alexandria, 154, 157 


aeven sleepers of, 166 




Four hundred, council of, 83 


Glau'eia, Servil'Ius, 113 




Dionyeius of Ephesne, 156 


EphiaI'lea, 26, 82 


Ensebius, b. of Rome, 167 


Franke, the, 33, 127. 143, 144, 163, 


Gljce'rius, 171, 173 




Dionyslus, b. of Rome, 157 


Bpb'ori, tbe, 6B, 64 


Bus ta't bins, 167 


164, 163, 176, 177 


Gnomon (Dial), the, 76 




Diony'su9 (Bacchus), 16, 32, 36, 38 


Epic eyole, the, 64 


Euter'pe, 16 


Frederic the Visigoth, 175 


GnosLicism, 137 




Diophan'tua, 161 


Bpiebarmus (Epikar'mu,), 84 




Freemasons, 76 


Golden Age, the, 17 




DioB'oorus, 172, 179 


Bpiole'lus, 132 


Butro'pias, 161 


Freyr, 57, 81, 78 


•■ Golden Ass", tbe, 141 




Divanu'bar,'39, 45, 65, 68 


Epicurus, 92, 97, 101 


Ealropiua, the historian, 161 


Prigga, 61, 127 


Ooli'ath, 50 




Div'ieo, 114 


Epicu'reuBS, the, 92 


Eu'tycbes, 171, 179 


Fris'ii, the, 33, 127, 135,143, 144,164 


Gon'eril, 60 




Dolabel'la, Oorne'liaa, 102, 104 


Bpig'oni, the, 46 


Eutych'ian, b. of Eome, 157 


Pril'igern, 161 


Gor'dian knot, 73, 91, 96 




Dulabella, Cneina, 121 


Epimcn'ides, 70 


Eux'enea, 78 


Fronte'iuB, 120, 124 


Gordian, Marcus A.. 148, 150, 156 




Dolabella, 135 


Epime'theuB,15,16 


Euii'ine, tbe, 29 


FruDti'nuB, 132 


Gordian the Elder, 150, 156 




Domitla (Somitk'ia), 132 


Bpini'cia, 84 


Bvag'oras, SB, 90, 96 


Frontinus, Julius, 150 


Gordian (be Younger, 150, 156 




Domitian ( Domith'ian), 132, 134 


Bpipha'niue, 161, 167 


Evnn'der, k. of Btturia, 42 


Fructuo'aus, 163 


Gor'dium, 91 




DomitiuB (Domjah'iiia), 125 


Eponi'na, 13S 




Frumen'tius, 164 


Gor'diuB, 73 




DomiiiDB Afer, 134 


Eiasia'tralus, 101 


Bvaris'tus, b. of Rome, 147 


Fuci'nus, lake, 131 


Gor'gias, 84 




Donald I., k. of Scotland, 142. 162 


Er'ato, 16 


Evil-Mcrodaob, 75 


Fuero Juigo (F^oa'ro ffooUffo), the 


Gorgone, Ihe, 17 




Donald II., k. of Ssotland, 152 


Bralos'tbencs, 12, 98, 101 


Bvo'ra, 135 


code, 176 


Go'Bhen, land of, 20, 22 




Donald of the lalea, 162 


Er'ebus, 15 


Exarclis, 107 


Fufe'tios, Met'ljua, 71 


Gota'mo, 58. 109 




Donatist Controteray, tbe, 166 


Erec'theua(Eriehtho'nias),23,32,36 




Fuga'tiuB, 147 


Gothic Alphabet of Ulph'ilas, 16! 




Dimatisle, the, 160, 164, 166, 176 


Er'emiles, the, 160 




Fulge'nina, 142 


Goths (Gelffl), the, 33, 143, 163, 176 




Dona'tus, tbe gtammarian, 161 
Dunatus, b. of Carthage, 164, 166 
Dorians, tbe, 19 


Griotbo'nius of Troy, 37 


Esoda'res, 133 


Fulgen'tiua, 176 


Gour, kingdom ot, 119 




Erid'anuB (Pol, tbe, 56 


Exig'uus DionyaiuB, 136 


Ful'viua, 102 


Grac'chi, the, 112, 113 




Erik I., 164, 164; II., 164 




Funda'nua Minu'eius, 140 


Grao'ohus, Cains, 112, 117 




Dorio dialeet, the, 110 


Erin (Ireland), (see "Britain"). 


Exor'cistB, the, 166 




Gracchus, Tibe'rius, 111 




Dorus, 19, 21 


Erin'yee(Bumenidea), the, 16 


Exupe'rius, 156 


G. 


Gracchus, T. Sempro'nius, 112, 114 






Eros (Cupid), 15 




Graces, the, 18 




DoBith'eua, 137 


EtoB'lratus, 96 


Bi'ra, 80, 81; book of, 147 


(Sabin'ius, 113 


Grsme (Graham), 174 






Eryman'thian boar, the, 41 




Gad, 18 






Dfaeo, 70' 


Brysieb'thon, 28 


F. 


Gadl'ra (Cadii), 61 


Grania'nus, Bere'nus, 146 






Esarbad'don, 63, 69 




Geetu'li, the, 67 


Granl'eus, battle of the, 89, 91, 96 




Druids, the' 33, 66, 124 


Esau, IS, 20 


Fa'bian, b. of Rome, 152, 156, 167 


Offllu'lia, 126 


Gra'tian, Count, 181 




Drusua, Liriua, 112, 120 


EsculB'pine, 41, 67, 103 


Fa'bii, tbe, B6 


Wfll'nes, 161 


Gratian. b. of Rome, 161, 16-3, 167 




Druans, b. of Tiberiaa, 12S, 124, 125 


Esp'endermnd', 45 


Pa'hius, the consul, 85 


Gala'tJa, 57, 61, 104 


Gratien, r- of Gan), 162 




Dubeu'mar, battle of, 162 


Esso'ne^, the, 128, 136 


Fabius Ca'lus (Pietor), 103 


Gala'tiane, the, 29 


flra'tus, Vale'rius, 128 




Daca'rius, 104 


Esther (Ames'tris, Hadas'sab), 39, 


Fabius Max'iiQUS, 94, 102, 103, 107, 


Oal'ba, 112. 114 


Greece, early tradjtiona of. 1 1 : first 




Daoetins (Diiaee'shuii}, 37 


SO, 8i; tomb of, 168 




Golba, Bervias S., 131, 133, 134 


inhabitanta,ll!se.enwiBemen 




Duil'iua, 102 


Estrll'dia, 62 


Tabius, M. .lEmilionua, 112 


Galen, Claudius. 141 


of,70;riteaofbnriBl,110;mi3- 




Suin'ooriE, 124 


Bstrum'nides, the, 43 


Fabius, Q. A., 96 


Gale'riuj, 148, 151, 159, 164,166 


6ion of, 110 




Dura, treaty of, 158 


Ete'oclcs, 41 


Fabri'cins, 101 


Oal'gacUB (Galgos), 133, 142 


"Greeks, the hiat of the", lOl, 110 




Dusaateer, tbe, 27 


Ethba'al (Itbobal'), 61 


Fa'dus Cus'piuB, 128 


Qallie'nus, 151. 152, 163, 164 


Green faction of the circua, 173, 174 




Dwapar-yuga, a, 153 


Ethiopia, 126, 136, 164; Chrisljall- 


Fa'gan, 147 


Gal'luB, Piu'liuB. 123 


Gregory of Xaiianien, 161, 166, 107 




iiyin, 164; monks in, 166 


Falla'cii, tbe, 32, 56 


GalluB, Come'liuB, 133, 135 


Gregory of Hyasa, 161, 167 




E. 


Etrurians (Etruscans), the, 28, 42 


Fau'niue, 113 


Gallne, c. of Rome, 151. 166 


Gregory Tbanmutnr'gaa, 157 




Etiel (AttUa), 170, 178 


Farsee, the, 31, 35 


Gallus, b. of Julian, 160 


Gregory, b. of AleinndrlK, 167 






ruseph'nns, 64 


Fas'cea, tbe, 47 


Gandar'vus, the, 45 


Gregoryl.. b. of Roma, 179 




of, 147, 160 


Euan'noa, 10, 11 


Fasting, 157, 167 


Gano'sft. 39 


Grena'da {lUb'eris), eouneil of. 163 




eastern Empire erected, 161 


Euaacara (Basqae) language, 29 


Fou'nuB, 71 


Ganges, the. 39 


Guala'ma(GolB'llia,Bndb,.), 58,109 




Ebuto'nef, the, 127 


Eubo'ic -voights and measureP, 64 


Fausti'na, 140, 141 


Gan'no. 134 


Guatema'la, early history of, T44: 






Bnbu'luB, y2 


Faus'tnlms, 65 


Gan'ymedo, 17, 37, 43 


languageaof,144.U5 




Eebat'an'a, 39 


Eu'chnrist, the, 147 


Eccia'les, the, 47 


Garda, lake of, 153 


:;€'bw!e 
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Hera^iia'nua, 142 


liondn'ras, HI 


Infancy, gospel of the, 147 


Jem ahead', 14, 39 






Herndi'diB, tho, 46 


HonQ'rio?, 161, 163, 165, 169, 170, 


Tngae'vones, tbe, 33 


Jeph'lhah, 38 




Guger'ni, tie, 127 


Hcracli'dcs, 97 


176, 173 


Innocent I„ b. of Borne, 179 


Jeremi'ab, 68, 74 




Guide'rius, 133 


Heraoli'tus of Ephesns, 168 


Hoonuui (Hiirinls'das) I., 138. 148; 


In'subres, tbe, 103 


Jerobo'am I., 54 ; II.. 63, 63 




Gujerat', kiDgdom of, 119 


Herac'lins, p. of Con flan tiuople, 173 


IL, 158; IIL, 188 


Insu'bria, 36 


Jeru'me, St, 171, 178 




Quina'sa, 116, 117 




HooBhung, 14 


lo, 28, 44 


Jerub'baal, 31 




Guu'debald, d. of BurgUDdy, 173, 


Her-oules, the Cellio, 33, 37 


Hoph'ni, 44 


lob'tttoB, 61 


Jeru'salem founded, 60; temple of. 




175. 176 


Heroules, the Cretan, 43 


Hopb'ra (Uapb'ris), 74 


lola'iis, 41 


64,74; destruction of, 128, 131, 




Gnndeg'isil, 175 


Heroules, the Egyptian, deeoendants 


Hor'aeo (Hora'tins Flat^euE], 123 


loo, 19, 21 






Qun'dnrie, d. of Burgundj, 175 


of, 13 


Ho'rffi, the, 15, 16 


lo'na, 166 


Jes'ae, 50 




aunderic,b. of Vandals, 175 


HetoBles, the Greek, 37 


Hora'tii, tho, 71 


Ionian Gulf, the, 28 


Je'suB, b. of Jonathan I., 83 




Uun'dicar (GualliaOar), 175, 176 


Hercules, tbe Indian, 43 


Hora'tius, Codes, 77 


Ionian einigration,63i dii^oct,110; 


Jesus Christ, 128,136 




Gunpowder, in^ntioH of, 7 


Heroules, tbe Tyrian, 43, 48 


Horatiua, Marcus, 77 


raoe, 19 


Jewish Law, (be, 80 




Qun'thacar (Gundicar), 17S, 176 


Herdo'nius, Appius, 85 


Horatius, Q. Plaeous, 123 


Ipb'ielus, 25 


Jos'ebol, 64, 81 




Gup'tas, the, 188 


Her'emon and H«het, 53, 66 


Ho'ritea, tbe, 164 


Ipbio'rates, 88, 90 


Jils, tho. 119 




Gur'gcs, QaintusF., 103 


Ho'ren, 66 


Hormia'das (Hoormus). 148 


Iphigeni'a, 49 


Jo'ab, 50 




G iishliftsp (see " Darina Hystaspes"). 


Heren'niua, Pon'tina, 102 


Horminid, 14 


Iph'imedi'a, 26 


Jo'ash, 58 




Gu'lomnDd, 176 


Heresy, rise of, 137 


Hor'sa, 174, 177 


Iph'itua, 69 


Job, 13, 11 




Gutar'aes, 129, 138 


Hermann (Arminina), 130, 134 


Hortensian Lawa, 102 


IpBis'tos, 61 


Jooaa'ta, 41 




Oy'sss, 16 


Har'manric, 163 


Horten'aiuB, Quintua, 102 


Ipsas, battle of, 89, 92, 96, 101, 104 


Jo'el. 62 




Gygea, k. of hjii^ 67, 73 


Hermaiirio, k. of Sueri, 175 




Iran (Persia), 14 


JohntheBaplis6.128, 136, 138 




Gjlip'pus, 83 


Hermas, Shepherd of, 147 


Ho'rns, 29. 30, 33, 38, 44, 146 


Ireland (see "Britain"). 


John. St. 136, 137 






Herme'ias, 99, 100 


Hose'a, 62 


Irenffi'ue, 143, 147 


John of Bph'eene, 156 




H. 


Her'raes (Mereury), 16, 17 


HoBbe'a, 62 


Ire'ne, 15, 16 


John tho Primlce'riuB, 170 




Ha'dnd, 60 


Hermes Trismogis'tuB, 44 


Ho'slue, 163, 166 


I'saao, 13, 18, 30 


Joi'aebim, 80 




Had'arites, the, 154 


Hermin'ios, Titus. 77 




laag'oros, 76 


Joi'ada, 80, 88 




H..das'sflh (Esther), 80 


Hermi'onee, the, 33 


Hrymthar'sen IBimtoor'aen), the. 


Isa'iab, 62 


Jo'nah, 58 




HiiMes, 15, 17 


Hermip'pns, 111 


48, 57, 72 


lean'ria, 57, 67 


Jon'athan, 60 




Hnd'rian, 138, 139, 140, 143, 143,118 


Hermoe'rales, 87 


Huas Colla, the brothers, 162 


Isdiger'tes, 168 


Jonathan I„ high-priest, 88 




Hadrian's rampart, 142 


Hermog'enes, 146 


Huehne'-Tlapallan', 144, 145 


lah'bosheth. 50 






Hag'gai, 74 


Hermundu'ri, tbe, 143 


Huey Zacatlan', 141 


Ish'maeJ, 13. 18 


Jonathan An'nas, 128 




Hogiog'rapha, the, 80 


Her-nieans, the, 32 


Hu Gadara, 29, 57 


Ish'macli'tes, the, 164 


Joseph, 18, 20, 22 




Hale'sua, 56 


He'ro, 67 


Hu'gony tbe Great, 104 


lahtar, 24 


Joaeph, n. of Oni'as, 99 




Hnliiir'tua, hattle of, 90 


Her'od, 118 


Huitiilopan', plateau of, 145 


Is'idore. b. of Cor'dova, 179 


Joseph, goapel hlEtory of, 147 




Hal'i=arnas'su3, 53, 91 


Herod An'tipas, 123, 136 


Hnl'dah, 68 


Isidore, b. of Pelu'sinm, 179 


Jose'phna. 128 






Herod PhiUp. 128, 136 


Hum-ber, 62 




JoEh'ua,30; inBcription respecling. 




Ha'man, 80, 81 


Hero'des At'tious, 141 


Hunabpu' Utiub', 185 


Isoc'ratcs, 84, 92 






Hom'iloar Bar'ea, 102, 104, 106,107, 


HoroMias, 128, 136 


Hunahpu' Wueh', 166 


Isopol'ilcs, the, 17 


Joshua, high- priest, 74 




117 


Herod'otns, 12, 80, 84 


Hunhuabpn', 145 


iB'rael, eiodus of, 23, 28 j inslltu- 


Joshua (Jason), high-priest, 103 




Hamilcar, 87 


Hero woe, Oie, 31 


Hun'neric, 176 


tions of, 26 


Josi'ab, 88 






Haratl'ia, 65 


Huns, the, 27. 100, 139, 161, 163 


la'sachar, 18 






Hamlel, legend of, 164 


Her'uli, the, 171, 176 


Hu'rakan. 1U5, 177 


Is'suB, battle of, 89, 91, 96 


Jovo (Jupiter), 16, 18, 17 






He'aiod, 69 


Hyaoin'thia, 32 


latie'vones, the, 33 


Jo'viao, 168, 181 




Han dynasty, 100 


Heai'one, 11, 43 


Hyaein'thns, 32 


latakhar' [ Pcrsep'olis), 11 


Jorin'ian, 167 




Han (Eastern) dynasty, 129, 149 


Hespe'ria, 37 


Hy'ades, the, 67, 73 


Istb'mian games, 36 






■■ Han, the men of", 149, 159 


Hesperia the Pleiad, 73 


Hy'as, 73 


Is'trians, the, 103 


Jovinus, revolt of, 170, 175, 176 




Hana'ni. S4 


Heeper'idee, the, 41, 67, 73 


Hyge'io, 41 


Itai'leua Sil'iua, 132 


Jo'vius, 170 




Hanani, 80 


Hes'perus, 37 


Hygi'nuB, 147 


It'ali, the, 25 


Jubal.. 122, 128; II., 128, 136 






Hesperus, 73 


lIjliSDS (Shepherd Kings), the, 18 


Italie'tBS. the, 25 


Ju'hinal, 177 




ilan'nih, 44 


Has'tia (Veata), 15 


Hy'las, 40 


It'alus, 25 


Judaeil'iuB. 120 




llan'nibal, g. of Spain, 86 


Hestia the Pleiad, 73 


Hy-Nial, dynasty of, 174 


Italy, origin of name, 25 


Ju'dah, 18 




Hannibal, a. of Gisoo, 87, 101 


Hesus, 33 


Hjpa'ti«,m 


Itb'obal, 61 


Ju'das Maooabs'ns, 103 




Hannibal the Great, 103, 104, 107, 


Hezaki'ah, 62, 68 


Hypo-'rion, 15 


It'jioa, 67 


Judas tbe Gaul'onite, 128 




111,115,116, 117 


Hiar-bas (lorbos), 61 


Hyperranoa'tra, 28 


I'tys, 32 


Judas Tscar'iot, 136, 137 




llan'no, 79 


Hiatil'la (White Hans), the, 168 


Hyroa'nna, 108 


Itiamal', 141 


Jude, 8t„136, 137 




Hanno, tbe navigator, 88 


Hibor'nia[BBa"Brltiun"). 


Hyrcanua, 118, 119, 121 


It™al-Ul, 144 


Judges of Israel, 30 




Hanno, g. of Spain, 95, 97 


Hiom'paal, 113, 117 


Hyataa'pea, Dari'na, 71, 75, 80, 81, 


liilos (Asca'niua), 46 


Ju'dith, 69 




Hanno, the admiral, i08, 107 


Hiempaal, 126 




Iri'ca. 61 


Jugnr'tha, 112, 113, 117 




Ha'ran, 13 


Hi'eraoi'tes. the, 167 




Iiimch6 (Miwlciaj'), 177 


Ju'lia, w. of Pompey, 122 




Hama'dius, 76 


Hi'erai, 167 


I. 


Isi'on, 66 


Julia, w. of Agrippa, 123 




Harmo'nin, neeklaoe of, 17, 32 


Hi'ero I., 87 


lal'ysua, 53 


Isnaean- Ihhaaeon') Katun, the. 


Julia, d. of Augostue, 130 




Har'palus, 91 


Hiero 11., 102, 106, 107 


lam'blichns, the philosopber, 141 


116 


Julia Domna, 149. 160 




Harpies, the, 40, 67 




lamblichue, the martyr, 156 


Iia'tes, 129 


Julia MamBiffl'a, 166 




Haa'ael, 68 


Hieron'ymus, 107 


lar'bas (Hiarbaa), 61 


Ize-ma-taeen, 109 


Julian the Apostate, 158, 160, 162, 




Hea dynasty, 15 


Hila'rion, 166 


I'a^us, 23, 28 


lizards, 45 


183, 165 




Ho'be. 16, 17 


Hila'riue, h. of Borne, 179 






Julian Calendar, the, 122 




lle'ber, 13 


Hil'ary, h. of Aries, 171, 179 


Ibo'rians, the, 11, 28, 29, 66 


J. 


Julian Law, the, 120 




Heber and Her'amon, 53, 50 


Hilary, b. of Poitiers, 162, 167 


rb'ycus.78 


Julia'nus Did'iuB, 141 




Heb'ridea, the. 142 


Hilki'ah, 6S 


Ib'san, 38 


Ja'bin, 34 


Julia'nns Salvia'nus, 141 




HeottKe'us, 76, 84 


Him'era, battle of, 87, 97 


Ica'rias, 36 


Ja'cob, 18 


Jn'lius Africa'nuB, 157 




Heo'ats (Diana), 17 


Himil'eo. 86, 87 


Ic'atus, 131 


Jad'dua, 88 


Juliua Cffisar, 117. 118, 120, 121, 122, 






Hindoos, algebra of, 148, 168; aa- 


I'eeles, 97 


Ja'al, 34 


133, 124, 126, 126, 127 




the, 16 


tronomy, 143, 168) chemialry. 


Ich'ahod, 44 


JaimanI, 109 


Julius Kepoa, 171, 17S, 175 




Heater, 43, 46, 49 


168; chronology, 158; com- 


Icbthyoph'agi, tbe, 136 


Jaios, the, 68 


Juliua I., b. of Rome, 167 






meroe, 24; languages, 20; raed- 


lott-nu!, 84 


Jair, 38 


Ju'no. 16, 16, 17 




143, 153 


ioina, 168; mythology, 30,85, 


Ides, the, 47 


Jama, 36 


Jn'piter (Jove). 15, 16, 17 




He'lfl, 18 


45; philoaophy, 138; aeience. 


Idom'eneus, 48, 47 


Jamasp' (Zamaa'phea), 168 


Jupiter Oiym'pius, statue of, 81, 110 




Hel'en, 40, 46, 19, 63 


20,21; traditions, 11 


Idu'na, 61, 72 


James tha elder, St., 128, 134, 136 


Jupiter Am'mon, 154 




Hel'aoa, Bmprasa, 160, 162, 166 


Hip'palna, 128 


ler'ne [Ireland), (see "Briton"). 


James the leas. St., 136. 137 


Juruki'a, 169 




Hel'ene (Pont««'dra); 18 


Hippar'ehus, 76 


Igna'tiua, 137. 146 ; eplstlea of, 14T 




Jusli'na, the Kmpreaa, 167 






Hipparohus. the astronomer, 110 


Ildeguo'da, 176 


Jannce'us, Alexander, 108. 118 


Justin'ian I., 174 




liai'ico, 95 


Hip'pias, 76, 82 


Ilerca'vones, the, 66 


Jan'nes and Jani'broa, 20 


Jus'tjn Martyr, 146 




Heliodo'rus, 108 


Hippoo'otln, 36 


Ilcrge'tes, the, 68 


Ja'nus, 17, 25, 47, 62; temple of. 


Jutes, tbe, 177 




Hellogab'alus (Elagab'alns), ISO 


Hippoo'ratea. 84, 87 


Her- da (Lorida), 86 


102, 123, 130 


Ju'Tcnal. Deciua Junius, 132 




He'lios (ApoHo), 15, 16, 17, 64 




Il'iad, the, 46 


Japan', 69; eras of, 69; ships of 


Jy'abad, 11 




Hellan'icus, 84 


Hippodrome, factions of the, 173 


Il'ias Minor, the, 49 


war, 119 


JyaPfram, 11 




Hei'len, 19 


Hippol'yta, 41, 81 


Ilib'aris (Grena'da), council of, 163 


Jap'otus, 15 


Jyn'nian dynaaty, 11 




Helle'nes (flreeks), the, 19 


Hippoi'ytas, 157 


IVium, 11 


Jflpb'eth, 13 






Hel'ots, tho, 62, 69 




lUyr'iana, the, 28 


Ja'aon (tho Argonaut), 40 


K. 




Holve'tia, 153, 163 


Hirrm"k. of' Tyre, 50, 64 


niyr'ian War, the, 103 


Jaaon (high-priest), 108 






Helvo'tii, the, 125, 176 


Hia'palua,33 


Iloeab', race of, 177 


Ja'Bius, 37 


Kades'sia, battle of, 19 




He'mora, 15 


H-apa'n-a name of, 33; Citerior, 


Hor'cia, batde of, 104 


Jara, 119 


Kai-Kaooa, 69 




Hem'ina, Cassina, 113 


114 Ulterior, 114 


Plus, 37, 43 


Jeb'usites, the, 13 


Kai-Khobad (Dej'ooesl, 03. 69 




Heo'eti, the, 57 


Hapann 33 " 


nytby'ia, 16 


Jeho'ahai, k. of laraol, 68 


Kai-Khosroo (Cyrus), 75, 79 




Hen'gist, 174, 177 


H t ^ a t , 87 


Images, worship of, 178 


Jehoahas, k. of Judah, 68 


Kai'oroura, 11, 14 






H 1 1 tfs the, 13 


Imil'co, 87, 97 


Jeho'aab, 68 


Kari. 57 




HephiBs'tus (Vulean), 16, 17 


H tea the 13 


lo'aebis, 14 


Jehoi'achin, 74, 75 


Karoon, the dyke of, 143 




Hep 'larch y, the, 171 


Hud r 7' 


In'achua, 19. 21, 23 


Jchol'ada, 58 


KawSb, 11, 19, 63 




He'ra (Juno), 15 


Holophor-noa, 69 


In'aros, 80, 81 


Johol'akim, 68, 71, 75 


Kedem, 151 




Heracle'a, 60; battle of, 101 




Indictions, the, 160 


Jeho'ram, k. of leroel, 5S 


Kenneth McAlpInc, 152 




Horacle'OHites, the, 116 




Indige'tes, the, 26, 66 


Jehoram, k. of Judah, 58 


Kent, kingdom of, founded, 174 




Herae'lian. g. of SUIieho, 170 




In'dra, 36, 45 


Jehosh'apbat,64, 6S 


Kcra'la, 80, 128 




Heraolian, Count of Africa, 170 


186 


Induii'omar, 125 


Je'ha, 54, 58 


Ker'mansbah', 39, 158 
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Ketshnsp', 19, 63 


Leotych'ides, 82, S3, 90 


T.ynce'u!, 28, 32 


Miir'ithon, b. of, SI, SS 


Meber'bttl, 95 


Koif-WD, 23 


Lep'idus,^aiil'ias,121,123,124,125 


Lyons (Lugdunura), 124, 133, 142 


Mar'bod, 134 


Meberda'tes, 129 


Rhonda, tbe, 13 


LepiduB, 112, 114 


Lysan'der, 83, 90 


Maro, Ihe Gnostic, 143 


Meli'res, 12 


KhooBh Nua, 166 


LepiduR, Marcus, 125 


Lysan'dra. 101 


Harceltl'nus, b. of Rome, 167, 167 


Mo'la, Pompo'niuB, 132 


KhDsroo(aee"ChBs™s"). 


Ler'nean Hydra, the, 41 


Lya'ias, 33, 64 


MaroBlllnus, Ammltt'nus, 161 


Melam'pus, 35 


Kh..r'aabad, 22 


Leri'da (Herda), 66 


Lysias. 109, 116 




Melan'thus, 52 


Khiir'Bhid, 46 


Les'bos, 53 


Lyaim'achus, 91, 9S, 96, 97, 99, 101, 


Marcel'Ius, Clandius, 103, 107 


Melcar'tna (Melean'der, Melearlb), 


Eil.li.re, aaored oak of, 42 


Les'eliea, 49, 70 




MarccllUB, Marcus. 112, 113, lU 


54. 67 ' ' '' 


Kiinboath, 66, 104 


Leucip'pua, 36 


M. 


Maroellas, Caius, 122, 133 


Melcbi'ades, 166, 167 


Kinmar'oua, 72 


LeuQ'tro, balile of, 90 




Marcellus, 130 


Mcle'ager, 91 


Kiah, 50 


LeM, 18 


Maasai'ab, 62, 63 


Maroellas, TJl'pius, 140, 143 


Msle'tian ControTorsj, 166 


Kit's CoKy-iiouse, 174 


Lew-pang, 100, 109 


Maoa'riuB, 166 


Marcellns of Ancy'ra, 167 


Mele'tius, 166, 167 


Ko'bad (Cab'ades), IBS 


Leyra, 135 


Mae'eabeea, the, I OS 


Marcellus. b. of Rome, 167 


Me'lous, 63 


Kobat, 12B 


Libe'riua, 147 


Maeedo'nin (see "Greece"). 


Marchen-lage, 86 


Me'lian nymphs, 16 


Kob'olds, tbe, 53 


Liberius, b. of Rome, 167 


Maeedo'niua, 167 


Maioi'na Sarrao'te, 60 


Melicar'tbns (Meloarth). 64, 67 


Kong-fa.Mia (Confa'cms), 37, 75, SO 


I.ibnr'nians, the, 23 


Ma'oer, 123 


Mar-cian, e. of Bas^ 172, 173, 179 


Meilobau'des, 163 




Lib'yan War, the, 108 


MaohEe'iis, 79 


Mar-cion, b. of Aries, 152 


Melpom'ene, 16 


Kuletr Sbab, U 


Lioin'ian Laws, tbe, 93 


Maciian'idas, 101 


Maroion, the horetis, 146; goapel 


Memnon, 49; statue of, 30 


Kurdistan'. 148 


LioioU'iius, Piso, 133 


Macba'on, 41, 46, 49 


of, 147 


Meninon. 96 


Kwo-hao, the origin of, 19, lOD 


Lioia'ius, 110 


Mao-Ma'hons, tbe, 42 


Marooman'ni, tbe, 134, 140, 141, 


Mem'phia, 13 






Maonama'ras, the, 42 


143 


Men Jliu;, 15 


L. 


Liolnlna tbe younger, 160 


Macria'nus, 163 


Marco'sians, tbe, 146 


Men'aham, 62 


LiciniuB, tbe historian, 113 


Ma«rianus, 156 


Marona Aure'llus, 138, 140, 141, 142, 


Menan'der, 89, 96 


La'ban, 18 


Liolniua Stole, 93 


Maori'nus, 148, 160 


143,146 


Menander, the poet, 92, 93 


Labie'nus, 126 


Ligu'rians, the, 29, 29 


Ma'cro, ISO 


Maroua, b. of Rome, 167 


Menander.lOO 


La'bon, 36 


Lilybffl'um, 106 


Mffiie'tte, the, 142 


Mar'dia, battle of, 160 


Menander, 137 


Labo'tas, 66 


Lin'duf, 63 


Miece'nas, 123 


Mardo'niuE, 81, 32 


Mena'pii, tbe, 127, 136, 154, 164 


Lab'jrinth, the, IS 


Li'rus, 40, 41 


Mie'liua, Spurius. 85 


Mar-duk, 24 


Mencbe'resL, 12; II., 12 


Laoandon' Inngungc, 144 


LinUB, h. of Rome, 132, 137, 147 


Mie'nian Law, 102 


Ma'res, 12 


Men'elus (Meng.tsie), 90 


LaofldBB'mon (see " Greeco'). 


LionoESe, the, 78 


M^'nius, CaiuB, 102 


Mareab'ab, b. of, 54 


Menef-Ra (Minerva), 16, 17, 42 


Lacba (Lahkn), Mount, 16 


Liris, botUe of the, 120 


Mso'nia, 57 


Mar'guB, treaty of, 172 


Menebi'BS, 40. 41, 46, 49 


Ltt'oo, 131 


Lisbon (Ulis'ipo), 48 




Mariam'ne, 118 


Menelaus, 103 


LQC0'nia(Bfle"GreecQ"). 


Litnr'nUB, 60 


Mffi'sa, 150 


Mflriandy'ni, the, 57 


Me'noa, 12 


Loctan'tiua,J57, 161, 167 


Liv'ia, tbe Empress, 130 


Mffi'vius, 133 


Ma'rie, 133 


Mcnoa'tbeus, 46, 48 


La'don, 73 


Liviua Andron'ieus, 103 


Magad'ha, kingdom of, 13, 80, 119, 


Mari'na, 172 


Meng-tsze (Menoius), 90 


Lcella'Qus, 162 


Livius Salina'tof, 103 




Mari'ni, the, 127 


Monile'boo, 136 


Leestri'gonB, tbe, 49 


Livy (Titus Hvjus), 123 


Maga'di dynasty, 99 


Marit'za, battle of, 160 




L»nns, PopiJius, 112 
T.»yi'nuB,Valerius, 102, 103 


Locri, 65 


Ma'gas, 98, 99 
Ma^-Sleaohl, 42 


Ma'rius. Caius, 113, 114, 117, 120, 


Mentheau'pbis. 24 


Locrioe, 52 


124, 12S 


Menthno'pis, 12 


La'ina, 41 


Loe'gria, 78 


Magian religion, M 


Marina the younger, 120 


Mentu'phis, 13 


Lak'stmi, 35 


Loki, 48, 61, 72, 78 


Mag'lan, 60 


Marius, s. of Arvir'agna, 133, 143 


Menfci(Mayence), 143 


Lalela'ni, the. 66 


Lol'liua Ur'biOQS, 142 


Magnen'tius, 160, 163, 163 


Mark, St., 136, 137 


Menu', Institutes of, 13, 36, 51, 153 


Lam'aohus. 83, 87 


L mb d (Longobardi), the, 33, 


Magne'sia, b. of, 103, HI 


Mark Antony, 118, 119, 132, 123, 


Mer'aluB, 56 


La'mooh. 10 


11 176 


Mag'nus, 150 


135, 126 


Mercian Law, 86, 96 


La'mia, 91 


L d (Lud'sTown),48, 114; first 


Ma'go, 79, 86 


Mars (Mamera, Mavora), 16 


Mer'oury, 16, 17 


Lflmian War, the, 91 


1 bpof, 142 


Mago, 86. 97 


Marseilles (MaBsil'ia), 78 


Me'rian, 104 


Lampa'dina, 170 


L g CaSBiua, 125 


Mago, 106 


Marsi, the, 23, 120 


Meri'da, oity of, 155 


Lampo'nhia, 120 


L g 151 


Ma'gon, 86 


Mar'tia. 05 


Mer'lin;i74 


Ijanda, Diogo, 145 


L rebellion of, 173 


Ma'gns, Simon, 137 


Mot'tial, 132, lU 


Merm'nadffi, tbe, 67 


Langres, 142 


L b di (Lombards), tbe, 33, 


Ma'habad, 11 


MartJai, b. of Tours, 152 


Mer'oS, kingdom of, 136, 135 


Laoo'oBn, 48 


143 176 


MB'babbara'ta, 13, 23, 168 


Martin of Tours, 162, 166 


Mer'ope. 73 


Lnod'ioe, B9, 105 


L d d r, tbo, 147 


Ma'barash'tra, 128 


Martyrs, relica of, 178 


Merovee'us, 171, 175 


Lnodiee. 116 


I d pper, the, 147, 167 


Ma'ba-yu'ga, a, 168 


Mary, St., 136; gospel of the na. 


Moshach, 75 


Laodioe'n, 99 


I t, 13 




tivityof, 147 


Mesaa'lians, tbe, 167 


Laoni'odon, 43 


L f U, 17S 
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Mosce'jel, 161, 164 


Meaaali'na, 130 


Laemedon, 83, 89 


L y K 51, 149 


Ma'ia, 73 




Mcssa'pians, the, 23, 60 


Laoa'thenea, 61 


L 131, 132 


Main, 95, 104 




Mossonian War, tbe first, 64; the 


Laon-keunlteBe), 75, 109, 119 


L ania . the, 28 


Major'oa, 61 


MassU'ia (Marseilles), 78 


second, 70 


Lape'tbus, 67 


L tbs, 71 


Mojorla'nus, 171 


Massi'va, 113, 117 


Mbssi'ah, the, 136 


Lap'itbie, tbe, 40 




Majori'nos, 164, 166 


Mastan'abal, 117 


Motapon'tus, 60 


Lappa, tbe, 177 


L f b. ot Cagliari, 167 


Make'da, 126 


Masula'nians, the, 135 


Metau'rus. battle of the, 107 


Larea, tbo. 17, 47 


L 11 141 


Mal'acbi, 80 


Maey'uE, 134 


Mctel'lan, 133 


Lor'tina, Spurina, 77 


L 1 1 113 


HaJseo'tas, 53 


Ma'tho, 107 


Metel'lus, Cfflcil'ius, 103 


La'sm, 78, 84 


L (Juno), 15, 16, 17 


Mal'aga, 61 


Mattathi'as Macoabie'ns, 108 


Melellns, Qnintus, 111, 112. 1 13, 117 


Latera'nua, S. L., 93 


L Marcios, 104 


Mata'yan Peninsula, 81 


Matthew, St., 135, 136, 137 


Melellns Pins, 121, 125 


'Lalb'TTua, Ptolemy, 103, 118 


L f Cjrene. 136 


Mal'ta (Mel'lta), 102 


Matthi'as, SL, 136, 137 


Metellus Celer, 121 


Latin language, the, 32 


L k of Britain, 143, 147 


Mal'iFa, kingdom of, 119 


Maud, q. of Connaught, 134 


Metho'dius, 167 


Latina, tbe, 26. 23, 32 


L b of Rome, 157 


Mamfe {Mamas} languiige. 144 


Maurela'nU. 67 


Metia'nua Volu'aius, 140 


Lati'nua, 25. 47, 49 


L rBta,77 


Mamerei'nUB. ^mil'ius, 94 


Maurit'ius (Maurice), St, 153, 156 


Me'tlon, 36 


Latinua, Sylvius, 60 


L ti , Cants, 123 


Mamer'cus. 97 


Mansole'um, 96, 110 


Metjon'idte, the, 36 


La'timn, 47, 49 


L U Spu'riu!, 77 


Mamers (MaTors, Mars), 16 


Manso'lus, 96, 110 


Me'tia, 16 


Lat'Diua, MoanC, 17 


L ta 142 


Mamerti'nes, 106 


Ma'via, 164 


Me'tiuaGcm'inus, 94 


Lato'na, 15, 16 


L 11 112,114,113,120,121,126 


Mamer'tina, 153 


Marors (Mara), 16 


Meton, S4 


Lan'Bua; 4T 


L in es, the, 47 


Mamil'iuB, Oeta'vius, 85 


Maxen'tiUB, 159, 164, 165 


Metropolitan bishops, 167 


Lau'tulffi, battle of, 94 


L d K g. 114, 124 


Mam'ilus, 27 


Maj'imin, 150, 163, 163, 156 


Metntli, 145 


Laaren'tius (St. Lanrente), 153, 156 


L i g t 114 ■ 


Mammse'a, 150 


Masimin, e. of Rome, 159, 160 




Larin'ia, 47, 49, 52 _ 


L J T n (London), 48, 114 


Manas'aeb, 68 


Maiimlan, 151, 152, 153, 164, 159, 


language of, 155 


Lavi'nuB (Latin us], 25 


L 1 H 1 bras, 60 


Manasseh, high-prient, 80 


164 


Meien'tius, 47 


La.ln'ium.47 


L d 174 


ManaBBeblflS 


Maximia'nus, Herculius, 162 


Mioah, 62 


Laisi, the, 33 


L d m (Lyons), 124 


Manoi'nuj, 112, 117 


Maximus, C. P., 150 


Miolp'sa, 113, 116, 117 


Le'ah, 18 


L g the, 61 


Maoda'ces, 63 


MasimuB, revolt of, 161, 162, 163 


Midas, 73 




L k <!t 136, 137 


Muida'ne, 75 




MidianitBB, the, 154 


Leap (Leir). King, 60 


L d 135 


Mane'tho, 13, 98 


Masimus, tbo pretender, !70 


Miesal'ons, 105 


Lecto'nid. 11, 15 


L p r- (Lapa), 65 


Ma'ne6(J?a'«fe»), 57 


Maya idiom, the, 144 


Mikad'do, the, 69 


Legions, City of, 142 


L fo 1 the, 65 


Ma'nes (Manieiiffiua), 143, 157 


Mayapan'. 144, 146 


Mil'an (Mediola'num), 7S ; made the 


Leiceater (Caer-Leir), 60 


L p 1 a, the, 65, 179 


Mani. city of, 156 


Mayence (Monta) founded, 143 


capital, 161; conncil of, 167 


Leil, 66, 60 


L p 6S 




Maydnk, 163 


Mlle'Biua, 62, 63 


Leinster, 124 


L p R lii'iafi, 130 


148, 167 


Mazip'pa, 135 
Meeia'aieuB, 46 


Mit'ico. 43 


Lel'eges, tlie, 11 


L p Vir-iuB, 142, 152 




Millen'nium, the, 167 


Le'iei,33 


L p b of Troyes, 174 


Manil'ius, t^e consul, 85 


Mede'a, 40 


Milo, tbe athlete, 76 


Len'tulna Cfus, 123 


L Fabric'ius, 102 


Manilins, 113, 117 


Mediobi'num (Milan), 78 


Milo, 122 


Lentulna Cornelius, 102 


L 1 66, 134 




Medon, 52, 63 


Milti'ades, SI 


Lentulua Sora, 121 


L la the, 66 


ManiiuB, Torqua'tus, 94 


Medu'aa, 17, 36 


Mimon'sa, the, 109 


Leo L, 0. of Bait, 171, 173 


L ta Oal'ulus, 102 


Manliu!, 106 


Megab'ari, tbe. 136 




Leo ir., e. of East.173 


L t t (Paris), 162 


Mnniiua, Cneina, 114 


Megaby'aua, 81 


Mimner'mus, 70 


Loo L, b. of Rome, 171,176, 178, 179 


Ly 28 


Maonheim {MaMme), 63 


Mog'aoics, 55 


Mina. tbe, 64 


Loognire, k. of Ireland, !74 


Ly 57 


Mano'Ah,44 


Megacles, 76 


Miner'va (Menef-Ra), 16, 17, 43 


Leon foBQded, 142 


L ,67 


Ma..ti„e'^, b. of, 90 


Megai'ra, 16 


Minor'ca (Nera), 61 


Looniv'tus, S9, 96 


Lj pi n, 70 


Man'lo, 56 


Meg'ara (see "Sreeee J. 


Minos, 17, 32, 35 


Leon'idaa, 101 


LycurVas, 69, 76 


MM'to, 56 


Meg'ara Hy'bln, 64, 67 


Mi'notanr, tbe, 36, 40 




LyVue,fi7 


Man'tua, 56 


Megas'tbenes, 89 


Minu'eius (Mimiaii'ui), 85 


Lcon'tium. 64, 66, 67 


Lyd'ia, !,7. 67 


M.wm.heher, 21, 63 


Megol'luB Posthu'mius, 94 


Minucius Fell*, 167 


LB"ii'iiu3, 172 


Ly'dua, 57 


Man'Hanta'ro, ii, 158 


Meberbal, 78, 79 

HoGtod 


Minucius Punda'nus, 140 



i, H9 

Mithrte'ue, 39 

Mithrida'tBS I. (of Pttr'this), 
II„ 109, 119; Iir., 119 

Mithridotes 1. (of Pontua), 98 ; 
96; III.. 96; IV., 104, 
v., 112, llS; vr. (the flreat), 
115,119, 120, 121,1-- 



MiV 



Mo'd=na(Mu'tiBum), 103 
■- ViB, the. Id, 16 

Y<3, 13 

-is, Lnko, IS 



Mn'na (Anglesey), 1S3 

archiaoa, the, 146 

astio sjatem fonndea, 166 

KolioH race, the, 10 

'i™, 179 

no'sos, 138 

oph'ysita Controversy, 1J9 

.'taniste, the, 142, 16T 

ta'nus VoUe'nne, 133 

tanus. 142, 146 

'SU3, 67 

in'e Collar, 133 
Mor'deral, 3B, 80, 81; tomb of, 158 
"" gan, 05 

je'toB, the. 23 

rice (Morris] dancers, 5B 



Mum'njiua, Lucius, 110, 111, 1 
Mumrnins, 117 

'dn, buttle of, 125 



Muaes, the nine, 15, 16 
Mul'go (Agenorl, 61 
Mu'tinuin(MDdenB), 103 
Muspelheim, 48, 53, 78 
"" 'ale, bnttle of, 81, 82 

, eri'ais, 12 
Myg'dones, the, 57 
Mylie, battle of, 102, 106 



tic nmnljers, 55, 59 
Myths. 15 
Mytholugy, Greek, 15, 16,- Gen 



chan, 1J4 

'Alii; 54 

I'viuB, Cneiua, 103 

huai {Na,nar»), the, 144, 145 
Nahuall (!f^u,holl), 144. 145 
Nahill-Ollin, period of, 145 
Nig ran', 154 
Nanabaatl tlfi-mwhall), apotheosL 

of, 145 
Nandn, SO 
■ Nniida, 168 
Nankin, 149 



'ai, 138, 148, 1! 
Nnsr, 154 
"" tanlo'od, 174 



cl (Bartholomew), St., 128, 
5, 67 ; battle of, 9 



Nean'tbea, 

Neap'olls (Naplea), 65 . 

Xear'chus, 39 



HBb'uchBdneB'nar, 14, 69 

p'ssB (Nek^p>t.), 68 
Ne'oho (JVEio)!., 63; II. 
Nechu'bus, 14 

;nub', tunnel of, 

;ro race, the, 10 

], 80, 81 



Neo-PlaluDlate, the, 146 
Neoptol'emus, 46 
Neoptolomua, 89, 96 



IL, ! 



, synod of the, 172 
aea ( Waskar'ka), 144 
t'rites, the, 169 
■iens, the, 42 
m'ide!, 15 



Odena'tbns, 148, 151 
' "n, 29, 48, 57, 61, 78, 12T, 135 
Odoa'oer, 171, 173,175,118 
Od'yasey, ihe, 49 






Ne'i 



I, Cora. 



s, 123 



, FlamiaiuR, 103 
Nepoa, Jnlias, 171, 173, 176 
Neptune, 16, 17 
Hera (Minorea), 61 
Ne'risB, 29 
Heriglis'sor, 75 
Merita, 57 

Nero, Claudius, 103, 107 
Nero, 131,134 



3,127 



Nial (Nsill dynasty, 1 



(Ece'a, isle of. 40 
(Estram'nides, tJie, 43 
Og'yges, deluge of, 23 
Ogyg'ia, isle of, 49, 73 
Oisin (Os'aian), 153 
O'Keameya, the, 42 
0-khfl, 145 
Olaf I., 143 
Olen, 41 
"■ ■ a, 136 



Olym'pias, 91 
Olympie gamoa, 59, 64 
OlyrapB'iam, the, 140 



Nioomades I., 99, 104, 105; 11., 

115, 121, 126; III., 126 
Kieomedi'a, 64, 105 
K,ger, 141 



ha ailver hand, 52 



^es'cius, St., 153 
Calidte), 43 



sa, langnage of, 20 
Orleans (Aurelianum) founded, 152 
Oro'doaL,119i II., 129 



ma(Opicana), the, 25, 33, 32 
ir (or OagSf), 152 
tia, 29, 33, 44 



rkon' I., 54; IL, 54, 68, 62 
Qs'ea, Mount, 25 
" 'sian, 124, 152 
'tia, 71, 131 



Os'trogothic kingdom of Italy, 1 
Ostrogtitlis, the, 163 
Oth'niel, 27, 30 
Otho, 131, 134 



lo'mis, the, 145 
Otbon-Tecnhtli, 145 
O'thrys. Mount, 16 
Ot'omitl', 145 
Otompan', city of, 145 
O'tos, 25 
Oude, 13 

O'vid (Ovidius Naso), IS 
" n, 104 



linnas {Paksia'Hua), 12: 
Pao'oruB, 119 
" orua, 129, 138 

to'luB, the, 79 
Paeu'viQS, 113 
Pmtus Anto'nius, 121 
Pagan a' 11 n, the, 77 
Paisbda'dian dynasty, 14 
Palame'des, 46 
Palaacb' (Pallas), 183 
Pal'aane Hill, 66 
PalenquS (PuJcnioj'), 144, 
Pali language, the, 63 
Palibo'thra, 89 



Punatbeno'a, 32 
Pan da' reus, 67 
Pandi'on I., 32; IL, 38, 4 



BC invented by tho Chinese, 
. h'lagon. 57 
Paphlago'nia, 57, 105 
Po'phoa (Cyprus), 46, 61,67 
Pa'pias, 137 
Papin'ian, 149, 151 
Papir'ius Cursor, 94, 102 ' 
Papiriua, Marcus, 93 
Pappus, 161 
Papus, ^miliuB, 103 
Papj'rua first made, 93 
PoTKsa'ra, 148 
Pnrchment, 105 
Par'iahs, the, 13, 22 

IS, a. of Priam, 48, 49, 62 



Parrha'sin's, 84 
Parsees, the, 51; langua 
Parthamas'patea, 138 
par'themasi'ria, 139 
Pnr'thenon, the, 84 
Pnrtbenopse'uB, 46 
Parthia, 100 
Par'tholan, 32 
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s, 81, 8£ 



Patric'ios (PatriuMiui}. (Patrick), 
St., 171, 174, 178, 179 

Patripas'siana, the, 148, 157 

Patro'cluB, 46, 49 

Pauci'ni, the, 134 

1, Sl„ IS!; 133, 134, 136, 137 
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46 
battle of, 91 





Perdie'casL, 64; II., 34 
Perdiociis,s.of Aleianderthe Grc. 
88, 89. 91, 96 



Percn'nis, 14], 142 




Per-gamus. 105, 112; 


ibrary of. 


106,115,123 




Pcrice'oi, the, 52, 59 




Perian'der, 70, 76 




Pcr'icles, 82 








Per'ipluB, 79, 80; of H 


j)no, 86 


Peripatet'ie School, 92 





pen'na, 112 



sepb'or 



ierpini 



14, 39. 91 
Per'seus, .16, 67 
PerseuB, 110,111, 114 
Persia, early traditions of, 11, 21 : 
obronicles of, 27; languages of. 
31, 35; euetoms of, 45 ,- religion, 
perse on yon of Chi 



in, 165; 
canity in 



n of Chris 



Per'tinsa, 141,143 
Peace Q'niuB Niger, 141 
PotaliEm, 37 
Pete-Athyres. 17, 18 
Peten language, 144 
Peter and Paul, aele of, 147 
Peter, St.. 128, 131. 136, 137 
Petil'il, the tno, 111 
Petil'tiuE, Lucius, 71 
Petra, 139 
Petre'ius, 122, 125 
Petro'nias, 126, 123 

iter, 131, 132, 13 



Petab 



S MiUf'ia 

is (Petabas'te 



, 68 



Peuci'ni, the, 33, 37 
Phffi'drus, 132 
Phale'reus, Demetrius 
Pha'lls, 54 
Pba'on, 70 
Phar'amond, 175 
Pharna'oianes, 138 
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Pol'iio, Asin'iua, 123, 125 


Psin'artPs, 60 




Samnito War, Qrst, 93; second, 94 


Philip I., 7B! ir., 89, 30, 91 ; HI., 


Pol'lui, 40, 57 


PsouEen'neB I., 50; 11., 50 


Bhffitian colonies, 56 


third, 102 


100; IV., lOli v., 101, 105, 


Polybi'ades, 90 


Pey'ohe, 19 


Rhe'a, 15 


Sa'mos. 79, 83 


110, 111 


Polyb'ius, 110 


Ftolema'ites, the, 146 


Ehea Syl'via, 65 


Sam' son, 44 


Philip Aridic'iis, 88. 89, 91 


Pol'ybus, 41 


Ptol'emy A'plon, 120 


Bbe'gium, 64, 70 


Sam'uel, 44, 50 


Philip, J. of Qrj'phus, 118 


Pol'ycarp, 137, 142, 146, 147 


Ptolemy Cerau'nus, 99, 101, 104 


Rhodes, 53, 105; aiege of by Po- 


Sanbal'Iat, SO 


Philip the Deacon, 135, 137 


Polyoh'eres, Si 


Ptolemy Clau'dius, 141 




Sandrooot'tna (Chandrogupfci), 89, 


Philip, St., 18fi, 13r 


Poljole'tas, Si 


Ptolemy, s. of Juba, 135 




99, 168 ' 


Philip the Arabifin. 151, 152, 150 


Polje' rates, 79 


Ptolemy I. (La'gus), 91,92.96; II. 


Rhodo'pis (Rosas), 12 


San'hedrlin. the, 128 


Pbilip'pi, battles of, 123 


Polyomtes, b. of Enb'eaus, 147 


(So'ter),S8,97,B9; III. (Phil. 


Rial'to founded, 171 


Sankya school. 109 


Philip'pides, 92 


Polydo'ras, «S 


adel'pbus), 98; IV. (Guor'ge- 


Rib'ba, the, 13 


San'aerit. 13, 20, 23,35, 99 


PhUis'Une?, the, IS 


Poljgno'tus. 34 


les], 98, 99, 100 ; V. (Philop'- 


Bic'imer (fl"»f"FciO, 171, 173, 176 


San Sal'vador, 144 


Philis'tne, 92 


Polygoolus, 101 


ntor),98rVI.(Kpiph'anea).9S, 


Eipua'rian Franks, the, 154 , 


Saoaduehi'nna, 69 


Phi'lo, PubllVlus, 94 




108; VII. (Pbiloma'tar), 103; 


Elaho'ba, 63 


Sapphi'ra, 136 


Philo. 191 


Polyhym'.ila, 16 


VIII. (Pbys'oon), 108; IX. 


Ritsin, 169 


Sappho (So#.), 70, 86 


Philoote'tes. 46, 4J 


Polyni'ees, 41 


(Latb'yniB), 10S.118; X. (An- 


"Robber Synod", the, 172, 179 


Sa'por (Shahpoor), 13S 


Philome'lft, 32 


Polypoi'tes, 46 


le'tes), 113; XL, 118; XIL, 


Rodah'.er, 23 


Sorab'altea, 186 


Phila'mlua, 91 


Poljphe'^pu., 49 




Romach, k. of Sootland, 162 


Saracus (Sardanapalua), 55 


Phllopoa'mea, 101, 110 


Polyspcr'ehon, 91 


Pnblio'ola, Genius, 121 


Roman empire divided, 160, 161; 


Saragos'aa, 134; Council of, 167 


Philos'trsEus, 151 


Poiyjc'lus, 37 


PubliooU, P. Vale'riHS, 77, 85 


end of the, 171 


Sa'rah, 13 


Philo'lM, 91 


Poiupe'ii, 80, 132 


Publil'iaB Laws, S5, 94 


Romans, the last of the, 170 


Sardanapa'lUB I., 56; IL, 58, 69; 


PhiD'eas, 44 


Pompo'ms, 112 


Publil'lus Vole'ro, 86 


Rome, founded, 65 ; seven hills of, 


III., 69 


Phine'na, 30, 40, 57 


Pompeiu3Tro'gns,,133 


Pub'lins Quadra'tus, 1S7 


71; siege of by the Sauls, B6; 


Sar'dlca. Council of, 167 


Phintins (Pythias), 97 


Pompey the Great, US, 119, 120, 




siege of by Primus, 131; sack 


Sardln'la, 102 


PhlJa'lu, 80 


121, 122, 124, 126, 126 


PuJ, 63 


of by Alario, 170, 176; popu- 


Sarpe'don, 32, 46 


Pho'eaa, 179 


Pompey, Cne'ins, 122, 125 


Pulobo'ria, 172 


lation of, 170 ; Thirteenth Conn- 


Sar'aames, 80 


Pho'oian Ssore^ War, 83 


Pompey, Sex'tus, 122, 123, 125 


Punic War, first, 102, 106; aooond. 


oil of, 166 


Snraina'ti, the, 46 


Phooion IPho'^hio^), 90, 91 


Pompo'nius Me'hi, 132 


103,107,110; third, 117 


Rom'ulus, k. of Latlum, 60 


Sa'rna, 170 


Phce'be, 15 


Pniupti'nus. 124 


Purgatory, I7S 


Roraalus, founder of Rome. 65 


Snasan, 148 


Phoebe (Diana), IS, IT 


Pontia'nus, b. of |lome, 167 






Saasan'idffi, the, 148 


Phmni'Dlana, the, 13, 18, 36, 54 


Pontine MarabeB, the, 139 


Pyd'na, battle of, 110, 111 


Koostum (Knstam), 21 


Sat'rael, 142 


PhoB'nEx. 54 


Pon'tius Heren'iiias, 102 


Pygma'lioo. 61 


Ro'sns (Rbod'ope). 21, 23, 63, 81 


Sat'urn. 15, 18, 17 


Phor'bas. 56 


Pon'tiua, 120 


Pyl'adea, 46 


Koaet'ta atone, 12 


Satama'lia, 62 


Phoro'neus, 23 


PoB'tus, 67, Bl, 79. 105, 126 


Pylffiin'enes, 67 


Roth e in, 104 


Satomi'nas Apule'ius, 113 


Phoro'nis, 23 




Pyloeme'nio, 57 


Round towers of Ireland, 36 


Saturninua, 146, 161 


PhoB, 15 


Popil'ins LBB'nas, 112 


Pjr'amida, the, 12, 110 




SaWroinus. b. of Toulouse. 152 


Photi'nm, 187 


Poppffl'a Sabi'na, 131 


Pyrenees, the, 57 


Roxa'na, 89, 91 


Sat'ya-yu'ga, ISH 


PiiniBt'Mes, 129 


Por'phyry, 161 


Pyriti'ades, 55 


Ru'hezabI, 53 


Saty'ruaL, 87; IL, 96 


Phraa'tfls I., 109; II., 109; III., 




Pyr'rha, 19 


Ru'bioon, oroBsing the, 122 


Saul, SO 


119; IV., 119 


Porta Celli'na, battle of, 120 


Pyrrho, 92 


Rnfi'nus, 161 


Sauti, 158 


Phraor'tea, 69 


Po'rns, 89, 91 


Pyr'rhonista, the. 92 


Rnflnaa (ChristUn writer), 178 


8awa, 154 


Phruo'ro, 18 


Posei'don (Septune), 15 


Pyr'rhua (of Bpl'rus), 101, 102, 104, 


Ru'fua, An'nius, 128 




Phrataphar'nss, SO 


Posi'des, 130 


106 


EufuB, Sulpie'iua, 120 


Saxon league, the, 164 


Phryg-iB, 67, 61 


Poaidip'pua, 101 


Pyrrbas (of Spain), 73 


Eufas, Ticin'iae, 140 




Phryn'lcus, 76 


Poslhumug, 161 


Pythag'orM, 76, 109 


Rufus,Virgln'in8, 133 


SciBT'ola Mu'ciu's, 77* 


Pbylar'chus, 101 


Post'humus, C. L., 162, 153, 154 


Pyth'ias. 97 


Ru'gilos, k. of Huna, 172 


Scal'dis (the Scheldt), 48 


Phy'to, 73 


Pothi'nuj, 1.12 


Py'th^n, 96 


Ru'mon, the, 64, 60 


Seandina'via, 126 


PiaaemB. (Plaeen'tia), 103; battle 


Potidae'a, 83, S4 


Q. 


Runic Alphabet, 127; tablets, 66, 


Soa'nia, 135 


of, 171 


Pot'iphar, 20 


127 


Soap'ula,08lo'rius, 133 


PiotoT, Caina Fnbiue, 103 


Potonchan' (Champoton), 156 


Qna'di, the, 140, 141,143 


Rupil'ius,112 


Soau'rus. jBmil'iug, 114, 117 


Piotor, Quintua Psbias, 103 


PraiEamar'ci, the, 29 


Quadra'laa, 140. 14G 


Eario. k. of Jalland, 164 


Scheldt (Soaldis), tbe, 43 


PioUi, (he, 52, 114 


Pffflt^r, office of, 93 


Quadriga'rius. 113 




Scbwartalfheim, 53 


Pi'Bua, 25 


Prffi'tus, 30 


Quiestorahip, 85 


En'tilua, M., 93 


Seip'io, Come'liuB, 103, 104 


Pious, Tl 


Pra'sii, the. fi9 


Quarti'nuE, 150 


Eu'tuli, the, 47 


Soipio, Cneius, 103, 104, 107 


Pig'ria, 16 


PraxVas, 146 


Quan'hloiaalan', 177 




Soipio, Publius. 10.3, 104, 107 


Pig'mias, the, 50 


Prasit'des, 92 


QueuB, the, 177 


S. 


Soipio, P. C. Afrioa'nus, 103, 111 


Pilate, PonUus, 128, 136; gospel 


Prcdcstiii,.ttion. ITa 


ftuelmleobuatl {EiU'alwhoil'), 144, 




Soipio, Luoina, 111 


of the nets <>!, 147 


Pres'bvters, 146 




Bab'aco, 62 


Soipio, P. C. iEinilia'nus, HI 




Pri'am, 43, 49 


QuiehSs {Ksechay,), the, 144, 145, 


eabel'lianism. 157 


Soipio, Pa'bina, 112 


Pillar aainls. 173 


Primus, Antoni'nu,, 131 


165. 177 


Sebel'liana, tbe, 25, 2S 


Soipio, Nas'ioa, 112, 114 


Plii'dar, 84, 91 


Printing, art of,7; from blocks, 149 




Sabel'liua. b. of Ptolemals, 154, 


Scipio, PuhliuB, 126 


Pip'ilea, the, 177 


Pris'ci, the. 25 


Quintil'ian, 132 


156, 167 




PiritJi'oiis, 40 


Prijoil'lian, 163, 167 


ftiiintil'lns, 151 


Sa'bianism. IS, 27 


of, founded. 95 


Piaa'ehaa, the, 45 


Pria'cus, L. S., 138, 140 


Quin'tus, Lucius. 139, 14U 


Sab'ines, the. 23, S5 


Scyhil. 74 


Plsaa'der, 70 


Priier'num. 93. 94 


Quiti'nna, 128 


Sabine women, rape of the, 65 


Scyl'la. 4B 


Kaander, 90 


Pro'bus. 161, 153, 154 


ftuiri'tes, (he, 65; dyke of, 71 


Sabi'nns, Julius, 131, 133 


Scyth'iau Mud, the. 32 


Plaid'ia, 67. fl7 


Pro'ctw, 60 




Babri'na, 52 


Scyth'ians, the, 29 


Plalstra'tus, 76 


Pro'oles, 46, 62 


R. 


Sao-obas Ammo'nins, 148 


Seaon-hea, 25 


Pise, Calpur'niuB. Ill, 112 


Procll'dEC, the, 52 


Saora'ni, the, 25 


Seb, 44 


Pleo, Lucius, 134 


Prnc'ne, 32 


Ra'cbel. 18, 20 


Saered band (Theban). 90 


Sebas'tian, revolt of, 170 


Pltris, the, 51 


Proao'pi.18, 161 


Radagni'suB (Rhad'agaBt), 169, 176 


Saorod war (Phooian), S3, 90 


Sebechus {Scvecbus), 62 


Pit'taens, 70 


Procrus'tea, bed of, 40 


Ragau. battle of. 69 


Sacripor-tus, baltle of, 120 


Sebennytio dynasty, 83 


Plus I.. 147 


Proc'ulus, 151 


Rahsha'shas, the, 45 


Sae'rovir, Julius, 133 


Secundin'ians, the, 146 


Plaeen'tia (PiaoBiiia), 103; bottle 


Prod'ious, 34 


Ra'ma, 13, 20, 168 


Sad'duooea, the, 128, 138 


Seoundi'nus, 174 


of, 171 


Prcn'ochus, 46 


Eamaya'Da, the, 13, 20, 158 


Sad'oo, 128, 138 


Sedu'lius (Shiel), 174 


Placid'in, 170. 172, 176 


Prome'theus, 16, 16 


Rame'sea L, SO; IL, 34; III., 38; 


Sadyat'tos. 73 


Seges'tuB, 134 


PlWffi'a. buttle of, SI, 32, 83 


Proo'ubii(Bae"JunD"). 


IV.,S8;V.,38;VI., 3S;Vir., 


Saga, the, 57 


Segob'riga, 56 


Pla'to, 92, S7 


Proper'tios, 123 


S8i VIIL, IX., X., XL, XII., 


Sagnn'tum (Murvledro), 43, 104, 


Sego'via, aqueduct of, 142 


PUntla'nna, 149 


Prosotiptions (of SylU), 120 


XIIL, XIV., XV., 44 


106 


Seine (Sequana), the, 43 


Plantil'la, 149 




Ram-Hnormui. eity of, 148 


Saiutea, 142 


Seja'nus, 130 


Plau'tios, 133 


Protftg'oras, S4 


Ramnen'ees. the, 71 


Sttinla, Invocation of, 173; relics of. 


Sele'ne, 16 


Plau'tiiis Defia'nas, 94 




Raph'ia, battle of. 98, 99 


178 


Selene, 103 


Plautua, 113 


Pro'teus, 62 


Rasen'a, the, 42 


Saivas, tlie, 55 


Seleu'cia, 99 


Plfli'adea, the, 67, 73 


Protcv'ongcl of St. James, 147 


Raso'eis, 12 


Sahtas, the, 56 


Seleu'cidEB. Era of the. 89 


PteiBtar'ohue, 83 


Proth'oiis, 46 




Sakya (Sotama), 58, 109 


Seleucua, 87, 91, 92; I, (Nica'(or), 


Plero'ma, the, 146 


Protng'cne!, 97 


Readers in churches, 156 


SaVabus, 135 


38, 89. 96, 97, 99,100.101; n. 


PiiQ'y Hie elder, 132 


Prnlogenes, 105 


Reoh'iar, 175 




(Callin'icua), 99; IIL (Cerau'- 


Plin'y the younger, 132, 134, 146 




Rech'ila, 175 


Sal'amia, 46, 67; battle of, 81, 82 


nus), 99; IV. (Pbilop'ator), 


Pliths'na, 138 


Pral^noe! 114 


Rod branoh knights, 104 




103. 115, 113; Cybiofac'tcB, 


PloU'nit, 139 


Proverbs, book of, 54 


fto'gan, 60 


Baler-nuni, 60 


ns 


Plo'tins aalluB, 123 


Pruden'tiua, 163, 169 


Regib'aluB, 69 


Salic Pranka, 154, 164, 176 


Soll'ous. 73 


Plu'larch {Plulark), 132 


Pru'sinsl„101. 105, 116,116; 11.. 


Regil'lns, lake, bottle of, 85 


Sa'lii, the, 66 


Semam'paea, 12 


PlU'to, 16 


115 


Reg'ulus. 102, 103, 196 


Salina'toT, Livius, 103 


Semingve, 135 


Pnjtag'oras, 96 


Prym'niB, 56 




Sal'ivaha'na, 119, 128 


Seffli-Pelagians, 179 


Po {Brid'ftDna), the, 66 


Pryt'anis, 66 


Rem'i, St-,'l75, 178 




Semir'amis, 14, 63, 75 


Pooonohi' langunge, the, 144 


Prylanis. 06 


Remig'ius, 175, 178 


Bftlmo'neus, 25 


Berait'io languages. 14, 18 


Podali'riua, 41, 46, 49 


PEarameni'tU!, 74 


Re'mus. 65 


Balo'ioe, 136 


Scmpbu'crates, 12 






Respen'dial, 175 


Salvia'nus, 141 


Sempro'niua Longna. 103 


Pol'emo,'lOI,'llO 


Psammelieboj, 70 ' '' 


Rea'ben. IS 


Sam, 21 


Seu'ees, 131, 132, 134, 147 


Polioree'tes. Deme'triua, 83, 91, »2, 




Renthnr, 104, 114 


Sama'rin, 54, 62, 63, 88 


Sennach'erib, 62, 63 


96, 97, 99, 101 


Psftrametichni, SO 


Eevelationof St-John, 137 


Samar'itans, the, 74 


Sen 'ones, the, 93 


Poli'tsB, 49 


Panmmu'this, 58 


Re'zin, 62, 63 


Samhin, 42 


Seoti'num, battle of, 102, 104 


Pollen'Ua, battle of, 169 


P«am'm«!, 62 


Rhad'ogast (Radagai'sus). 169, 176 


Soinnl'tes, tbe, 23, 102 


Seti4t«*. 134 1 
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-crto'rins, Qnintua, 121, 124, 125 
^orvilo War io Italy, 112, 121 
^er'viuB, Tnl'lins, 77 
^esorche'cBs L, 12; 11., 12 
^esorta'seQ I., IS ; II., IS ; ITL, IS 
josorlo'aifl, 13 
^esos'ltia, 12 
iesoEtris the Great, 18 
ksDstria the Conqueror, 34 
ieth, 10 

Wttioi 1., 24, SOj n., 30, 34 
bathos (Goc'olioiis). 62, 68 
ieva. (Sevechua), 62 
*ev'«ohna (So), 62 
jeven Steapera of Ephesus, 156 
ievea Wondera of the World, 110 
5e¥'erin, bridge of, 139 
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, 14U 



B, 162, 1! 



ii-e'ruB, Septim 

146, 149, 152, 166, 159, 
ive'nia,WalIof,152 
ive'ma, e. of West, ITl 



Shttfteabury (Mt. Paladour), 
Shah Na'mah, the, 27, 35 
Shah'pore, city of, 148 
Shah'poor (Sapor) L, 138, H 
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-king, the, 75 
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m'bri, the, 125, 143 
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ins &eta, 136 


Si'doo, 22 


Sid 


>n, 9. of CnDaan, 64 



Si'lns, 136 
Sil'iua rtal'icus, 132 
Si'ic, Pompa'diu?, 120 
Sil'ure?, the, 133 



^imon II., 99 



SiainiuB, 72 

Sia'yphna, 36 

Si'Ta, 13, 26, 36, 39, 51 

Siit'tuB I., b. of Rome, 147; IL, 

167i IIL, 179 
Skenio'phriB, 24 
Skjold {Sticrld), 127 
Sbjoldungian dynasty, the, 127 
Slavery in Italy, 112 
Sla'vi, the, 33 
Slftvo'niana, the, 176 
SliBbh-Mia, 52 
Smen'des, 44, 50 
Saier'dis, 75 
Smyrna, 53, 61 
So (SeT'echna), 62 
Soffi'mis, 150 
Social War, the, 90, 120 
Soe'ratea, S3, 84. 87, 00 
SocratoEE, k. of Bithynia, 126 
SoS'mas, 138 
Sogdia'na, 100 
Sogdia'aua, 30, 81 
Soikunis, 12 
So'li, 67 



Soa'siuB, 123 
SoB'lheneB, 101 
Sos'yohis, 12 
So'ter, 147 
So'thio Cycle, the 
Spar'ta- 



1, ] of Euro'tBS, 33 

L, 87; IL, 96; in., 96 
a u 121 
; tb ,32 



Sphins of Egypt, S6 
Sptns fGraeoB, 11 

^■lia Op'ima, 103 
Spu'rius Carvil'ius, 102 
Spurius Cae'sins, 35 
Slu/bite, 60 
Slatj'ra, 89 

Sta'UuB, Cseoil'iuB, 113 
Stadua, P. P„ 132 
Stephen, St,, 136 

Stephen, b. of Rome, 153, 154,156, 
157 



Sthen'dua, 46 

Stil'ioho, 161, 162, 163, I6i), 176 

Stil'po, 93, l(il 

Sliiic philoaophy, 101, 140 

Sta'lo, C. Llcin'iua, 93 

Stonehenge, 42 

Slra'bn, 101 

8tru,bo, Pompe'iue, 120 

Strebo, the geographer, 132 

Straaburg, battle of, 163 



Styiites, the, 178 

Slyi, the, 17 

Sub-deaoonj appointed, 166 

Sue'eotli, 34 

Snccoth (St, Patrick), 171, 174, 178 

Suchaei, the, 31 

8n'drj>!, tlie, 13, :4 



Bulla (Bee"Sylla-). 
Snipie'ian Law. 120 
Sulpic'ius Ku'fac, 120 
Snlpicina Serrlua, 134 
Sulpit'ia Mammn'a, 150 
Snnbury, battle of, 133 
Sunday , observanee of, 166 

Sun-woFBhip in Egypt, 26, 42 
Sung, Northern, dynaaty, 169 
Snodee, the, 31 

Sure'na, 119 



Sneaox, kingdom of, 174 

Svegdir, 135 
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Syb'aris, 60, 65 
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Syb'illine hooka, 52 ; oraclea, 147 
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Sy'tha. 105 
Sie-ms-jay, 159 
Sze-ma-yen, 149 
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Tah'amura, 14 
Tflh'peoee, 50 
Tai, queen of Egypt, 36 
Takello'thia, 64, 53 
Ta-keo, the, 75 
Talent, the, 64 
Talies'in, 60 
Tal'mod, the 
Tal'na, 42 
Tflrno'anohan', 144 
Tamnh', race of, 177 
Tamnl' hinguage, 20, 21 
Tan'afa (Don), the, 105 
Tan'aqnil, 71, 77 
Ta'nite dynnaty, 44 
Tannhaliser (Tauhker), 53 
Tau'talua, 46 
Tnproli'ane (Ceylon), 13 
Ta'ra, 60, 142 
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Tarohe'tius, 60 
Tai'ehun, 42, 47 
Taren'tum, 64. 65 
Tarllth.Tubree, 35 
Turpe'in, 65, 35 
Tarpe'ian rock, 65, 85 
Tarpe'ius, Spu'rius, 65 
Tarquin'ius, Ar-uns, 77 
Tnrquioine, Luelas, Supcrbna, 
Tarquiniua Priscns, 71, 77 
Tarquinios, Tilup, 77 



Tar'tary, 21 
Ta-le, 149 
Ta'tian, 139, 146 
latian, the heretic. It 
Ta'tius, Titus, 65 
Tao'nna, 25 
Tauria'oi, the, 125 
Taurome'Biom, 112 
Tax'ilea, 89 
Tay'gete, 32 
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Teetos'ageB. the, 29 
Tegy'ra, battle of, 90 
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Tes'ta, 37 
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Te'thya, 16 
Tethja, the Sybil, 52 
Tet'ricus, 151, 152, 153 
Ten'oer, 46, 48 
Teuc'teti, the, 125, 127 
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Teutee'ua, 45 
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Thale'las, 70 
Tha'lea, 69, 70 
Tboli'a (the Orace), 16 
Tballa (the MuEe), 16 
Tham'inua, 64 
Tbnmpbthia, 12 
Thap'eus, batde of, 122 
Thtt'aos, 64 
Theb'ais. the, 164 
Theban legion, the. 153, 156 
Tbeban war, flret. 41; cecond, 
Thebes (Egypt), 20 
Thebes (Greece), 32 
Thcbea. seven agiunst, 41 
Thelxi'oD, 23 
Thcm'b, 15 
Tbemiscy'ra, 61 
Themia'loolea, 83 
Thc'odea, 6 
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Tbe'odore of Mopsueatia, 179 

Theod'oret, 172, 179 

Tbeod'oric. k. of Ostrogoths, 171, 

173, 174 
Theodorio, k.ofVisigotha,170,171, 

175, 176 
Theodo'nia, 98 
Theodo'siu?, 161, 162 
Tbeodosiua I. (the Great), 161, 163. 

165,167; IL, 168, 170, 172, 178 
Tbeodu'lua, k, of Eactria, 99, 100 
Thcodolus of Rhodea, 116 
Tbeud,>lu3, b. of Ancyra, 173 
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Thirty tyrants, the (AthenB), 83 
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Thomaa, St, 128, 129, 136; gospel 
of, 147 

Thor, 29, 61, 127 

There, 44 

Tbor'iBBiiind, k. of Visigotha, 175 

Tholh, 44 

Thoth'mea L. 24,26,27; IL, 26; 



Thrasymc'niiB, battle of, 103, 
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Tbucyd'ides, 83, 84 
Thondering legion, the, 143 
Thn'oria, 24, 34 
ThuiHn'giana, the, 33, 176 
Tbusnel'da, 134 
Thye'ne (Dlonc), 73 
Thymse'tee, 62 
Thypi'brii, bottle of, 75 



Tiridataa (Armenia), 129 
Tiridates (Parthia). 129 
Titian Ita'raa, the, 68 
Tiaiph'one, 16 
Tissapher'nes. 83, 89, 90 
Titans, the, 15, 16 
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To'la, 38 
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